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IV. 

J  •  ^  HE  day  following  this  declaration, 
Cousin  George,  who  could  never 
look  upon  anything  cheerfully, 
started  for  Belfort.  He  had  ordered 
some  wine  at  Dijon,  and  he  wished 
to  stop  it  from  coming.  It  was  the 
22nd  July — George  only  returned 
five  days  after,  on  the  27th,  having 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
there  in  time. 

During  these  five  days  I  had  a 
hard  time.  Orders  were  coming 
every  hour  to  hurry  on  the  reserves 
and  the  Gardes  Mobiles,  and  to 
cancel  renewable  furloughs  ;  the 
gendarmerie  had  no  rest.  The 
Government  gazette  told  us  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation  for  the 
war — it  was  pitiable  ;  cannot  you 
imagine  young  men  sitting  quietly 
at  home,  thinking  :  "  In  five  or  six  months  I  shall  be  exempt  from  service, 
I  may  marry,  settle,  earn  money ;  "  and  who,  without  either  rhyme  or 
reason,  all  at  once  become  enthusiastic  to  go  and  knock  over  men  they 
know  nothing  of,  and  to  risk  their  own  bones  against  them.  Is  there  a 
shadow  of  good  sense  in  such  notions  ? 
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And  the  Germans  !  Will  any  one  persuade  us  that  they  came  for 
their  own  pleasure,  all  these  thousands  of  workmen,  tradesmen,  manu- 
facturers, good  citizens,  who  were  living  in  peace  in  their  towns  and 
their  villages  ?  Will  any  one  maintain  that  they  came  and  drew  up  in 
lines  facing  our  guns  for  their  private  satisfaction,  with  an  officer 
behind  them,  pistol  in  hand,  to  shoot  them  in  the  back  if  they  gave  way  ? 
Do  you  suppose  they  found  any  amusement  in  this  ?  Come  now,  was 
not  his  excellency  Monsieur  Ollivier  the  only  man  who  went  into  war,  as 
he  himself  said,  "  with  a  light  heart  ?  "  He  was  safe  to  come  back,  he 
was — he  had  not  much  to  fear  ;  he  is  quite  well ;  he  made  a  fortune  in  a 
very  short  time  !  But  the  lads  of  our  neighbourhood,  Mathias,  Heitz, 
Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  my  son  Jacob,  and  hundreds  of  others,  were  in 
no  such  hurry — they  would  much  rather  have  stayed  in  their  villages. 

Later  on  it  was  another  matter,  when  you  were  fighting  for  your 
country ;  then,  of  course,  many  went  off  as  a  matter  of  duty,  without 
being  summoned,  whilst  Monsieur  Ollivier  and  his  friends  were  hiding, 
God  knows  where  !  But  at  that  particular  moment,  when  all  our  misfor- 
tunes might  have  been  averted,  it  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  we  went 
enthusiastically  to  have  ourselves  cut  to  pieces  for  a  pack  of  intriguers  and 
stage -players,  whom  we  were  just  beginning  to  find  out. 

When  we  saw  our  son  Jacob,  in  his  blouse,  his  bundle  under  his  arm, 
come  into  the  mill,  saying,  "  Now,  father,  I  am  going  ;  you  must  not 
forget  to  pull  up  the  dam  in  half-an-hour — for  the  water  will  be  up  :  " 
when  he  said  this  to  me,  I  tell  you  my  heart  trembled ;  the  cries  of  his 
mother  in  the  room  behind  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  ;  I  could  have 
wished  to  say  a  few  words,  to  cheer  up  the  lad,  but  my  tongue  refused  to 
move  ;  and  if  I  had  held  his  excellency,  M.  Ollivier  or  his  respected 
master  by  the  throat  in  a  corner,  they  would  have  made  a  queer  figure — I 
should  have  strangled  them  in  a  moment !  At  last  Jacob  went. 

All  the  young  men  of  Sarrebourg,  of  Chateau  Salins,  and  our  neigh- 
bourhood, fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  were  at  Phalsbourg  to 
relieve  the  84th,  who  at  any  moment  might  expect  to  be  called  away, 
and  who  were  complaining  of  their  colonel  for  not  claiming  the  foremost 
rank  for  his  regiment.  The  officers  were  afraid  of  arriving  too  late  ;  they 
wanted  promotion,  crosses,  medals  ;  fighting  was  their  trade. 

What  I  have  said  upon  enthusiasm  is  true — it  is  equally  true  of  the 
Germans  and  the  French  ;  they  had  no  desire  to  exterminate  one  another. 
Bismarck  and  our  honest  man  alone  are  responsible  ;  at  their  door  lies  all 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed. 

Cousin  George  returned  from  Belfort  on  the  27th  in  the  evening.  I 
fancy  I  still  see  him  entering  our  room  at  nightfall ;  Gredel  had  returned 
to  us  the  day  before,  and  we  were  at  supper,  with  the  tin  lamp  upon  the 
table  ;  from  my  place,  on  the  right,  near  the  window,  I  was  able  to  watch 
the  mill-dam.  George  arrived. 

"  Ah  !  cousin,  here  you  are  back  again  !     Did  you  get  on  all  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  said  he,  taking  a  chair.     "  I 
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arrived  just  in  time  to  countermand  my  order,  but  it  was  only  by  good 
luck.  What  confusion  all  the  way  from  Belfort  to  Strasbourg !  the  troops, 
the  recruits,  the  guns,  the  horses,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  barrels  of 
biscuits,  all  are  arriving  at  the  railway  in  heaps.  You  would  not  know  the 
country.  Orders  are  asked  for  everywhere.  The  telegraph-wires  are  no 
longer  for  private  use.  The  commissaries  don't  know  where  to  find  then- 
stores,  colonels  are  looking  for  their  regiments,  generals  for  their  brigades 
and  divisions.  They  are  seeking  for  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  meat, 
saddles  and  bridles — and  they  are  getting  charts  of  the  Baltic  for  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Vosges  !  Oh  !  "  cried  my  cousin,  uplifting  his  hands,  "  is  it 
possible  ?  Have  we  come  to  that — we  !  we  !  Now  it  will  be  seen  how 
expensive  is  a  government  of  thieves  !  I  warn  you,  Christian,  it  will  be  a 
failure  !  Perhaps  there  will  not  even  be  found  rifles  in  the  arsenals  after 
the  hundreds  of  millions  voted  to  get  rifles.  You  will  see — you  will  see  !  " 

He  had  begun  to  stride  to  and  fro  excitedly ;  and  we,  sitting  on  our 
chairs,  were  looking  at  him  open-mouthed,  staring  first  right  and  then 
left.  His  anger  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  he  said,  "  Here  is  the  genius 
of  our  honest  man  !  He  conducts  everything  ;  he  is  our  Commander-in- 
Chief.  A  retired  artillery  captain,  with  whom  I  travelled  from  Schlestadt 
to  Strasbourg,  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  organization  of  our 
force,  we  should^  be  unable  to  place  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  line  along  our  frontier  from  Luxembourg  to  Switzerland  ; 
and  that  the  Germans,  with  their  superior  and  long-prepared  organization, 
could  oppose  to  us,  in  eight  days,  a  force  of  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  so  that  they  will  be  more  than  two  to  one  at  the  outset ;  and  they  will 
crush  us  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  our  men.  This  old  officer,  full  of  good 
sense,  and  who  has  travelled  in  Germany,  told  me  besides  that  the  artillery 
of  the  Prussians  carries  further  and  is  worked  more  rapidly  than  ours,  which 
would  enable  the  Germans  to  dismount  our  batteries  and  our  mitrailleuses 
without  getting  any  harm  themselves.  It  seems  that  our  great  man  never 
thought  of  that." 

Then  George  began  to  laugh,  and,  as  we  said  nothing,  he  went  on  : 
"  And  the  enemy— the  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Badeners,  Wurtembergers, 
the  Courrier  da  Bas-PJiin  declares  that  they  are  coming  by  regiments  and 
divisions  fram  Frankfort  and  Munich  to  Rastadt,  with  guns,  munitions,  and 
provisions  in  abundance  ;  that  all  the  country  swarms  with  them  from  Karls- 
ruhe to  Baden  ;  that  they  have  blown  up  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  to  prevent  us 
from  outflanking  them  ;  that  there  are  not  troops  enough  at  Wissembourg. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  complaining  ?  Our  commander-in-chief  knows 
better  than  the  Courrier  du  Bas-Ehin ;  he  is  an  iron-clad  fellow,  who 
takes  no  advice  :  a  man  must  have  some  courage  to  oner  him  advice  !  " 

And  all  at  once,  stopping  short,  "  Christian,  I  have  come  to  give  you 
advice." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Hide  all  the  money  you  have  got ;  for,  from  what  I  have  seen  down 
there,  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  will  be  in  Alsace." 

1—2 
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Imagine  my  astonishment  at  hearing  these  words.  George  was  not  the 
man  to  joke  about  serious  matters,  nor  was  he  a  timid  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  braver  man.  Therefore, 
fancy  my  wife's  and  Gredel's  alarm. 

"  What,  George,"  said  I,  "do  you  think  that  possible  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  he.  "  When  on  the  one  side  you  see  none  but 
empty  beings,  without  education,  without  judgment,  prudence,  or  method  ; 
and  on  the  other  men  who  for  fifty  years  have  been  preparing  a  mortal  blow 
— anything  is  possible.  Yes,  I  believe  it ;  and  in  a  fortnight  the  Germans 
will  be  in  Alsace.  Our  mountains  will  check  them,  the  fortresses  of 
Bitche,  of  Petite  Pierre,  of  Phalsbourg  and  Lichtenberg,  the  abattis  and 
the  intrenchments  which  will  be  formed  in  the  passes,  the  ambuscades  of 
every  kind  which  will  be  set,  the  bridges  and  the  railway  tunnels  that  they 
will  blow  up — all  this  will  prevent  them  from  going  further  for  three  or 
four  months  until  winter  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  will  send  this  way 
reconnoitring  parties — Uhlans,  hussars,  brigands  of  every  kind — who  will 
snap  up  everything,  pillage  everywhere — wheat,  flour,  hay,  straw,  bacon, 
cattle,  and  principally  money.  War  will  be  made  upon  our  backs.  We 
Alsacians  and  Lorrainers,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  bill.  I  know  all  about 
it.  I  have  been  all  over  the  country-side  :  believe  me.  Hide  everything  ; 
that  is  what  I  mean  to  do  ;  and,  if  anything  happens,  at  least  it  will  not 
be  our  fault.  I  would  not  go  to  bed  without  giving  you  this  warning  ;  so 
good-night,  Christian — good-night,  everybody  !  " 

He  left  us,  and  we  sat  a  few  moments  gazing  stupidly  at  each 
other.  My  wife  and  Gredel  wanted  to  hide  everything  that  very  night. 
Gredel,  ever  since  she  had  got  her  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  into  her  head, 
thought  of  nothing  but  her  marriage -portion.  She  knew  that  we  had 
about  a  hundred  louis  in  cent-sous  pieces  in  a  basket  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cupboard  :  she  said  to  herself,  "  That's  my  marriage -portion  !  "  And 
this  troubled  her  more  than  anything.  She  even  grew  bolder,  and  wanted 
to  keep  the  keys  herself ;  but  her  mother  is  not  a  woman  to  be  led. 
Every  minute  she  cried:  "Take  care,  Gredel!  mind  what  you  are 
about !  " 

She  looked  daggers  at  her  ;  and  I  was  continually  obliged  to  come 
and  maintain  peace  between  them,  for  Catherine  is  not  gifted  with 
patience.  And  so  all  our  troubles  came  together. 

But,  in  spite  of  what  George  had  just  been  saying,  I  was  not  afraid. 
The  Germans  were  less  than  sixteen  leagues  from  us,  it  is  true,  but  they 
would  have  first  to  cross  the  Rhine  ;  then  we  knew  that  at  Niederbronn 
the  people  were  complaining  of  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  villages  :  this 
was  a  proof  that  there  was  no  lack  of  soldiers  ;  and  then  MacMahon  was 
at  Strasbourg  ;  the  Turcos,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
were  coming  up. 

So  I  said  to  my  wife  that  there  was  no  hurry  yet ;  that  Cousin  George 
had  long  detested  the  Emperor  ;  but  that  all  that  did  not  mean  much  ; 
and  that  it  was  better  to  see  things  for  oneself ;  that  I  should  go  to 
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Saverne  market,  and,  if  things  looked  bad,  then  I  would  sell  all  our  corn 
and  flour,  which  would  come  to  a  hundred  louis,  and  which  we  would  bury 
directly  with  the  rest. 

My  wife  took  courage  ;  and  if  I  had  not  had  a  great  deal  to  grind  for 
the  bakers  in  our  village,  I  should  have  gone  next  day  to  Saverne,  and  I 
should  have  seen  what  was  going  on.  Unfortunately,  ever  since  Frantz 
and  Jacob  had  left,  the  mill  was  on  my  hands,  and  I  scarcely  had  time  to 
turn  round. 

Jacob  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  besides,  asking  for  money  by  the 
postman  Michel.  This  man  told  me  that  the  Mobiles  had  not  yet  been 
called  out,  and  that  they  were  lounging  from  one  public-house  to  another 
in  gangs  to  kill  time  ;  that  they  had  received  no  rifles  ;  that  they  were 
not  quartered  in  the  barracks  ;  and  that  they  did  not  get  a  farthing  for 
their  food. 

This  disorder  disgusted  me  ;  and  I  reflected  that  an  Emperor  who 
sends  for  all  the  young  men  in  harvest-time,  ought  at  least  to  feed  them, 
and  not  leave  them,  to  be  an  expense  to  their  parents.  For  all  that  I  sent 
money  to  Jacob.  I  could -not  allow  him  to  suffer  hunger  ;  but  it  was  a 
trouble  to  my  mind  to  keep  him  down  there  with  my  money,  sauntering 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whilst  I,  at  my  age,  was  obliged  to 
carry  sacks  up  into  the  loft,  to  fetch  them  down  again,  to  load  the  carts 
alone,  and,  besides,  to  watch  the  mill;  for  no  one  could  be  met  with  now, 
and  the  old  day-labourer,  Donadieu,  quite  a  cripple,  was  all  the  help 
I  had.  After  that,  only  imagine  our  anxiety,  our  fatigue,  and  our  embar- 
rassment to  know  what  to  do. 

The  other  people  in  the  village  were  not  in  better  spirits  than  ourselves. 
The  old  men  and  women  thought  of  their  sons  shut  up  in  the  town,  and 
the  great  drought  continuing,  we  could  rely  upon  nothing.  The  small- 
pox had  broken  out,  too.  Nothing  would  sell,  nothing  could  be  sent  by 
railway — planks,  beams,  felled  timber,  building- stone,  all  lay  there  at  the 
saw-pits  or  the  stone-quarry.  The  sous-prefet  kept  on  troubling  me  to 
search  and  find  out  three  or  four  scamps  who  had  not  reported  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  I  did  not  get  to  Saverne 
that  week. 

Then  it  was  announced  that  at  last  the  Emperor  had  just  quitted  Paris, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  ;  and  five  or  six  days  after  came 
the  news  of  his  great  victory  at  Sarrebriick,  where  the  mitrailleuses  had 
mown  down  the  Prussians  ;  where  the  little  Prince  had  picked  up  bullets, 
"  which  made  old  soldiers  shed  tears  of  emotion." 

On  learning  this  the  people  became  crazy  with  joy.  On  all  sides  were 
heard  cries  of  "Vive  1'Empereur !  "  and  Monsieur  le  Cure  preached  the 
extermination  of  the  heretic  Prussians.  Never  had  the  like  been  seen. 
That  very  day,  towards  evening,  just  after  stopping  the  mill,  all  at 
once  I  heard  in  the  distance,  towards  the  road,  cries  of  "  Aux  armes, 
citoyens!  formez  vos  bataillons/" 

The  dust  from  the  road  rose  up  into  the  clouds.     It  was  the  84th 
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departing  from  Phalsbourg  ;  they  were  going  to  Metz,  and  the  people 
who  were  working  in  the  fields,  near  the  road,  said,  in  returning  at  night, 
that  the  poor  soldiers,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  shoulders,  could 
scarcely  march  for  the  heat,  that  the  people  were  treating  them  with 
eau-de-vie  and  wine  at  all  the  doors  in  Metting,  and  that  they  said,  "  Good- 
bye !  long  life  to  you !  "  that  the  officers,  too,  were  shaking  hands  with 
everybody,  whilst  the  people  shouted,  "  Vive  1'Empereur !  " 

Yes,  this  victory  of  Sarrebruck  had  changed  the  face  of  things  in  our 
villages  ;  the  love  of  war  was  returning.  War  is  always  popular  when  it 
is  profitable,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  extending  our  own  territory  into 
other  people's  countries. 

That  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to  caution  my  cousin  to  hold 
his  tongue ;  for  after  this  great  victory  one  word  against  the  dynasty 
might  send  him  a  very  long  way  off.  He  was  alone  with  his  wife,  and 
said  to  me,  "  Thank  you,  Christian,  I  have  seen  the  despatch.  A  few  bravo 
fellows  have  been  killed,  and  they  have  shown  the  young  Prince  to  the 
army.  That  poor  little  weakly  creature  has  picked  up  a  few  bullets  on  the 
battle-field.  He  is  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  terrible  captain  of  Jena  and 
Austerlitz  !  Only  one  officer  has  been  killed  ;  it  is  not  much  ;  but  if  the 
heir  of  the  dynasty  had  had  but  a  scratch,  the  gazettes  would  have  shed 
tears,  and  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  fall  fainting." 

"  Do  try  to  be  quiet,"  said  I,  looking  to  see  if  the  windows  were  all 
close.  "  Do  take  care,  George.  Don't  commit  yourself  to  Placiard  and 
the  gendarmes." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  enemies  of  the  dynasty  are  at  this  moment  in 
worse  danger  than  the  little  Prince.  If  victories  go  on,  they  will  run  the 
risk  of  being  feathered  pretty  closely.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  my 
cousin  ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for  having  come  to  warn  me." 

This  is  all  that  he  said  to  me,  and  I  returned  home  full  of  thoughts. 
Next  day,  Thursday,  market-day,  I  drove  my  first  two  waggon-loads 
of  flour  to  Saveme,  and  sold  them  at  a  good  figure.  That  day  I  observed 
the  tremendous  movement  along  the  railroads  of  which  Cousin  George 
had  spoken :  the  carriage  of  mitrailleuses,  guns,  chests  of  biscuits,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  pouring  out  wine  for  the  soldiers. 

It  was  just  like  a  fair  in  the  principal  street,  from  the  chateau  to  the 
station — a  fair  of  little  white  loaves  and  sausages  ;  but  the  Turcos,  with 
their  blue  jackets,  their  linen  trousers,  and  their  scarlet  caps,  took  the 
place  of  honour — everybody  wanted  to  treat  them. 

I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  these  men  ;  their  yellow  skins,  their 
thick  lips,  the  conspicuous  whites  of  their  eyes,  surprised  me  ;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  seeing  the  long  strides  they  took  with  their  thin  legs,  that  the 
Germans  would  find  them  unpleasant  neighbours.  Their  officers,  too, 
with  their  swords  at  their  sides,  and  their  pointed  beards,  looked  splendid 
soldiers.  At  every  public-house  door,  a  few  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  tied 
their  small  light  horses,  all  alike,  and  beautifully  formed  like  deer.  No  one 
refused  them  anything  ;  and  in  all  directions,  in  the  inns,  the  talk  was  of 
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ambulances  and  collections  for  the  wounded.  Well,  seeing  all  this, 
George's  ideas  seemed  to  me  more  and  more  opposed  to  sound  sense, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  we  were  going  to  crush  all  resistance. 

About  two  o'clock,  having  dined  at  the  Bceuf,  I  took  the  way  to  the 
village  through  Phalsbourg,  to  see  Jacob  in  passing.  As  I  went  up  the 
hill,  something  glittered  from  time  to  time  on  the  slope  through  the  woods, 
when  all  at  once  hundreds  of  cuirassiers  came  out  upon  the  road  by  the 
Alsace  fountain.  They  advanced  at  a  slow  pace  by  twos,  their  helmets 
and  their  cuirasses  threw  back  flashes  of  light  upon  all  the  trees,  and  the 
trampling  of  their  hoofs  rolled  like  the  rush  of  a  mighty  river. 

Then  I  drew  my  waggon  to  one  side  to  see  ah1  these  men  march  past 
me,  sitting  immovable  in  their  saddles  as  if  they  were  sleeping,  the  head 
inclined  forward,  and  the  moustaches  hanging,  riding  strong,  square-built 
horses,  the  canvas  bag  suspended  from  the  side,  and  the  sabre  ringing 
against  the  boot.  Thus  they  filed  past  me  for  half-an-hour.  They 
extended  their  long  lines,  and  stretched  on  yet  to  the  Schlittenbach.  1 
thought  there  would  be  no  end  to  them.  Yet  these  were  only  two  regi- 
ments ;  two  others  were  encamped  upon  the  glacis  of  Phalsbourg,  where 
I  arrived  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  driving  the  pickets 
into  the  turf  with  axes ;  they  were  lighting  fires  for  cooking  ;  the  horses 
were  neighing,  and  the  townspeople — men,  women,  and  children — were 
standing  gazing  at  them. 

I  passed  on  my  way,  reflecting  upon  the  strength  of  such  an  army, 
and  pitying,  by  anticipation,  the  ill-fated  Germans  whom  they  were  going 
to  encounter.  Entering  through  the  gate  of  Germany,  I  saw  the  officers 
looking  for  lodgings,  the  Gardes  Mobile,  in  blouses,  mounting  guard.  They 
had  received  their  rifles  that  morning  ;  and  the  evening  before,  Monsieur  le 
Sous-Prefet  of  Sarrebourg  had  come  himself  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard.  This  is  what  I  had  learnt  at  the  Vacheron  brewery, 
where  I  had  stopped,  leaving  my  cart  outside  at  the  corner  of  the  "  Trois 
Pigeons." 

Everybody  was  talking  about  our  victory  at  Sarrebriick,  especially 
those  cuirassiers  who  were  emptying  bottles  by  the  hundred,  to  allay  the 
dust  of  the  road.  They  looked  quite  pleased,  and  were  saying  that  war 
on  a  large  scale  was  beginning  again,  and  that  the  heavy  cavalry  would 
be  in  demand.  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  on  them,  with  their  red 
ears,  and  to  hear  them  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  enemy  soon. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  swarms  of  people,  of  servants  running, 
citizens  coming  and  going,  I  could  have  wished  to  see  Jacob  ;  but  where 
was  I  to  look  for  him  ?  At  last  I  recognised  a  lad  of  our  village — 
Nicolas  Ma'isse — the  son  of  the  wood-turner,  our  neighbour,  who  imme- 
diately undertook  to  find  him.  He  went  out,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Jacob  appeared. 

The  poor  fellow  would  embrace  me.     The  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

"  Well  now,"  said  I,  "  sit  down.     Are  you  pretty  well  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  be  at  home,"  said  he. 
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"  Yes,  but  that  is  impossible  now;  you  must  have  patience." 

I  also  invited  young  Ma'isse  to  take  a  glass  with  us,  and  both  com- 
plained bitterly  that  Mathias  Heitz,  junior,  had  been  made  a  lieutenant, 
who  knew  no  more  of  the  science  of  war  than  they  did,  and  who  now 
had  ordered  of  Kuhn,  the  tailor,  an  officer's  uniform,  gold-laced  up  to  the 
shoulders.  Yet  Mathias  was  a  friend  of  Jacob's.  But  justice  is  justice. 

This  piece  of  news  filled  me  with  indignation :  what  should  Mathias 
Heitz  be  made  an  officer  for  ?  He  had  never  learnt  anything  at  college ; 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to  earn  a  couple  of  Hards — whilst  our 
Jacob  was  a  good  miller's  apprentice. 

It  was  abominable.  However,  I  made  no  remark,  I  only  asked  if 
Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  who  had  a  few  days  before  joined  the  artillery  of 
the  national  guard,  was  an  officer  too  ? 

Then  they  replied  angrily  that  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  in  spite  of  his 
African  and  Mexican  campaigns,  was  only  a  gunner  in  the  Mariet  battery, 
behind  the  powder  magazines.  Those  who  knew  nothing  became  officers  ; 
those  who  knew  something  of  war,  like  Mariet  and  Werner,  were  privates, 
or  at  the  most  sergeants.  All  this  showed  me  that  Cousin  George  was 
right  in  saying  that  we  should  be  driven  like  beasts,  and  that  our  chiefs 
were  void  of  common  sense. 

Looking  at  all  these  people  coming  and  going,  the  time  passed  away. 
About  eight  o'clock,  as  we  were  hungry,  and  I  wished  to  keep  my  boy 
with  me  as  long  as  I  could,  I  sent  for  a  good  salad  and  sausages,  and  we 
were  eating  together,  with  full  hearts  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  good  appetite. 
But  a  few  moments  after  the  retreat,  just  when  the  cuirassiers  were  going 
to  camp  out,  and  their  officers,  heavy  and  weary,  were  going  to  rest  in 
their  lodgings,  a  few  bugle  notes  were  sounded  in  the  place  d  'armes,  and 
we  heard  a  cry — "  To  horse  !  to  horse  1 " 

Immediately  all  was  excitement.  A  despatch  had  arrived — the  officers 
put  on  their  helmets,  fastened  on  their  swords,  and  came  out  running 
through  the  gate  of  Germany.  Countenances  changed  ;  every  one  asked, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  the  police  inspector  came  up  ;  he  had  seen  my  cart, 
and  cried,  "  Strangers  must  leave  the  place — the  gates  are  going  to  be 
closed." 

Then  I  had  only  just  time  to  embrace  my  son,  to  press  Nicolas'  hand, 
and  to  start  at  a  sharp  gallop  for  the  gate  of  France.  The  drawbridge 
was  just  on  the  rise  as  I  passed  it — five  minutes  after  I  was  galloping 
along  the  white  high-road  by  moonlight,  on  the  way  to  Metting.  Outside 
on  the  glacis,  there  was  not  a  sound ;  the  pickets  had  been  drawn,  and 
the  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Saverne. 

I  arrived  home  late — everybody  was  asleep  in  our  village  ;  nobody  sus- 
pected what  was  about  to  happen  within  a  week. 
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V. 

The  whole  way  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  cuirassiers.  This  order 
to  march  immediately  appeared  to  me  to  betoken  no  good ;  something 
serious  must  have  occurred  :  and  as,  upon  the  stroke  of  eleven,  I  was 
putting  my  norses  up,  after  having  put  my  cart  under  its  shed,  the  idea 
came  into  my  head  that  it  was  time  now  to  hide  my  money.  I  was  bring- 
ing back  from  Saverne  sixteen  hundred  livres  :  this  heavy  leathern  purse 
in  my  pocket  was  perhaps  what  reminded  me.  I  remembered  what  cousin 
George  had  said  about  Uhlans  and  other  scamps  of  that  sort,  and  I  felt  a 
cold  shiver  come  over  me. 

Having,  then,  gone  upstairs  very  softly,  I  awoke  my  wife  :  "  Get  up, 
Catherine." 

"  What  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Get  up  :  it  is  time  to  hide  our  money." 

"  But  what  is  going  on  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Be  quiet — make  no  noise — Gredel  is  asleep.  You  will 
carry  the  basket :  put  into  it  your  ring  and  your  ear-rings,  everything  that 
we  have  got.  You  hear  me  !  I  am  going  to  empty  the  ditch,  and  we  will 
bury  everything  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Then,  without  answering,  she  arose. 

I  went  down  to  the  mill,  opened  the  back-door  softly,  and  listened. 
Nothing  was  stirring  in  the  village  ;  you  might  have  heard  a  cat  moving. 
The  mill  had  stopped,  and  the  water  was  pretty  high.  I  lifted  the  mill- 
dam,  the  water  began  to  rush,  boiling,  down  the  gulley ;  but  our  neigh- 
bours were  used  to  this  noise  even  in  their  sleep,  so  all  remained  quiet. 

Then  I  went  in  again,  and  I  was  busy  emptying  into  a  corner  the  little 
box  of  oak  in  which  I  keep  my  tools — the  pincers,  the  hammer,  the  screw- 
driver, and  the  nails,  when  my  wife,  in  her  slippers,  came  downstairs. 
She  had  the  basket  under  her  arm,  and  was  carrying  the  lighted  lantern. 
I  blew  it  out  in  a  moment,  thinking :  "  Never  was  a  woman  such  a  fool." 

Downstairs  I  asked  Catherine  if  everything  was  in  the  basket. 

"Yes." 

"  Eight.  But  I  have  brought  from  Saverne  sixteen  hundred  francs  : 
the  wheat  and  the  flour  sold  well." 

I  had  put  some  bran  into  the  box ;  everything  was  carefully  laid  in 
the  bottom ;  and  then  I  put  on  a  padlock,  and  we  went  out,  after  having 
looked  to  see  if  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  sluice  was 
already  almost  empty ;  there  were  only  one  or  two  feet  of  water.  I  cleared 
away  the  few  stones  which  kept  the  rest  of  the  water  from  running  out, 
and  went  into  it  with  my  spade  and  pickaxe  as  far  as  just  beneath  the 
dam,  where  I  began  to  make  a  deep  hole  ;  the  water  was  hindering  me, 
but  it  was  flowing  still. 

Catherine,  above,  was  keeping  watch  :  sometimes  she  gave  a  low 
"Hush!" 

Then  we  listened,  but  it  was  nothing — the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  noise 
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of  the  running  water — and  I  went  on  digging.  If  any  one  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  surprise  us,  I  should  have  been  capable  of  doing  him  a 
mischief.  Happily  no  one  came ;  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  hole  was  three  or  four  feet  deep.  I  let  down  the  box,  and  laid  it 
down  level,  first  stamping  soil  down  upon  it  with  my  heavy  shoes,  then 
gravel,  then  large  stones,  then  sand  ;  the  mud  would  cover  all  over  of 
itself;  there  is  always  plenty  of  mud  in  a  mill-stream. 

After  this  I  came  out  again  covered  with  mud.  I  shut  down  the  dam, 
and  the  water  began  to  rise.  About  three  o'clock  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
sluice  was  almost  full.  I  could  have  begun  grinding  again  ;  and  nobody 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  in  this  great  whirling  stream,  nine  feet 
under  water  and  three  feet  under  ground,  lay  a  snug  little  square  box  of 
oak,  mounted  with  iron,  with  a  good  padlock  on  it,  and  more  than  four 
thousand  livres  inside.  I  chuckled  inwardly,  and  said :  "  Now  let  the 
rascals  come  !  " 

And  Catherine  was  well  pleased  too.  But  about  four,  just  as  I  was 
going  "up  to  bed  again,  comes  Gredel,  pale  with  alarm,  crying:  "Where 
is  the  money  ?" 

She  had  seen  the  cupboard  open  and  the  basket  empty.     Never  had 
she  had  such  a  fright  in  her  life  before.     Thinking  that  her  marriage- 
portion  was  gone,  her  ragged  hair  stood  upon  end,  she  was  as  pale  as  a 
sheet.     "  Be  quiet,"  I  said,  "  the  money  is  in  a  safe  place." 
"  Where  ?  " 
"  It  is  hidden." 
"  Where  ?  " 

She  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  seize  me  by  the  collar,  but  her 
mother  said  to  her  :  "  That  is  no  business  of  yours." 

Then  she  became  furious,  and  said,  that  if  we  came  to  die,  she  would 
not  know  where  to  find  her  marriage-portion. 

The  quarrel  annoyed  me,  and  I  said  to  her :  "  We  are  not  going  to 
die  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  live  a  long  while  yet  to  prevent  you  and 
your  Jean-Baptiste  from  inheriting  our  goods." 

And  thereupon  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  Gre"del  and  her  mother  to  come 
to  a  settlement  together. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  girls,  when  they  have  got  anything  into  their 
heads,  become  too  bold  with  their  parents,  and  all  the  excellent  training 
they  have  had  ends  in  nothing.  Thank  God,  I  had  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with  on  that  score,  nor  mother  either.  Gredel  had  had  four  times 
as  many  blows  as  Jacob,  because  she  deserved  it  on  account  of  her  want- 
ing to  keep  everything,  putting  it  all  into  her  own  cupboard,  and  saying, 
"  There,  that's  mine  !  " 

Yes,  indeed,  she  had  had  plenty  of  correction  of  that  kind  :  but  you 
cannot  beat  a  girl  of  twenty,  you  cannot  correct  girls  at  that  age ;   and 
that  was  just  my  misfortune.     It  ought  to  go  on  for  ever ! 
Well,  it  can't  be  helped. 
She  upset  the  house  and  the  mill  from  top  to  bottom,  she  visited  the 
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garden,  and  her  mother  said  to  her,  "  You  see,  we  have  got  it  in  a  safe 
place  ;  since  you  cannot  find  it,  the  Uhlans  won't." 

I  remember  that  just  as  we  were  going  up  to  sleep,  that  day,  the  5th  of 
August,  early  in  the  morning,  Catherine  and  I  had  seen  Cousin  George  in 
his  char-a-bancs  coming  down  the  valley  of  Dosenheim,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  that  he  was  out  very  early.  The  village  was  waking  up  ;  other 
people  too  were  going  to  work ;  I  lay  down,  and  about  eight  o'clock  my 
wife  woke  me  to  tell  me  that  the  postman,  Michel,  was  there.  I  came 
down,  and  I  saw  Michel  standing  in  our  parlour  with  his  letter-bag 
under  his  arm.  He  was  thoughtful,  and  told  me  that  the  worst  reports 
were  abroad;  that  they  were  speaking  of  a  great  battle  near  Wissem- 
bourg,  where  we  had  been  defeated  ;  that  several  maintained  that  we 
had  lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  Germans  seventeen  thousand,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  certain,  because  it  was  not  known  whence  these 
rumours  proceeded,  only  that  the  commanding  officer  of  Phalsbourg, 
Taillant,  had  proclaimed  that  morning  that  the  inhabitants  would  be 
obliged  to  lay  in  provisions  for  six  weeks  ;  and,  naturally,  such  a  procla- 
mation set  people  a-thinking,  and  they  said  :  "  Have  we  a  siege  before  us  ? 
Have  we  gone  back  to  the  times  of  the  great  retreat  and  downfall  of  the 
first  Emperor  ?  Ought  that  for  ever  to  end  in  the  same  fashion  ?  " 

My  wife,  Gredel  and  I,  stood  listening  to  Michel  with  lips  compressed, 
without  interrupting  him. 

"  And  you,  Michel,"  said  I,  when  he  had  done,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  it  all  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  am  a  poor  postman  ;  I  want  my  place  ;  and  if 
my  five  hundred  francs  a  year  were  taken  from  me,  what  would  become  of 
my  wife  and  children  ?  " 

Then  I  saw  that  he  considered  our  prospects  were  not  good.  He 
handed  me  a  letter  from  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet — it  was  the  last — telling 
me  to  watch  false  reports  ;  that  false  news  should  be  severely  punished, 
by  order  of  our  prefet,  Monsieur  Podevin. 

We  could  have  wished  no  better  than  that  the  news  had  been  false  ! 
But  at  that  time,  everything  that  displeased  the  sous-prefets,  the  prefets, 
the  ministers,  and  the  Emperor,  was  false,  and  everything  that  pleased 
them,  everything  that  helped  to  deceive  people  —  like  that  peaceful 
plebiscite — was  truth  ! 

Let  us  change  the  subject :  the  thought  of  these  things  turns  me  sick  ! 

Michel  went  away,  and  all  that  day  might  be  noticed  a  stir  of  excite- 
ment in  our  village  ;  men  coming  and  going,  women  watching,  people  going 
into  the  wood  each  with  a  bag,  spade  and  pickaxe ;  stables  clearing  out ; 
a  great  movement — with  faces  full  of  care,  and  I  have  always  thought  that 
at  that  moment,  every  one  was  hiding,,  burying  anything  he  could  hide  or 
bury.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  begun  to  sell  my  corn  sooner,  when  my 
cousin  had  cautioned  me  a  week  before  ;  but  my  duties  as  mayor  had 
prevented  me ;  we  must  pay  for  our  honours.  I  had  still  at  least  four 
cart-loads  of  corn  in  my  barn — now  where  could  I  put  them  ?  And  the 
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cattle,  and  the  furniture,  the  hedding,  provisions  of  every  sort  ?  Never 
will  our  people  forget  those  days,  when  every  one  was  expecting,  listening, 
and  saying  :  "  We  are  like  the  bird  upon  the  twig.  We  have  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  saved  for  fifty  years,  to  get  a  little  property  of  our  own  ;  to- 
morrow shall  we  have  anything  left  ?  And  next  week,  next  month — shall 
we  not  be  starving  to  death  ?  And  in  those  days  of  distress,  shall  we  be 
able  to  borrow  a  couple  of  Hards  upon  our  land,  or  our  house  ?  Who  will 
lend  to  us  ?  And  all  this  on  account  of  whom  ?  Scoundrels  who  have 
taken  us  in. 

Ah !  if  there  is  any  justice  above,  as  every  honest  man  believes,  these 
abominable  beings  will  have  a  heavy  reckoning  to  pay.  So  many  miserable 
men,  women,  children  await  them  there ;  they  are  there  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  all  their  sufferings.  Yes,  I  believe  it.  But  they — oh !  they 
believe  in  nothing !  There  are  indeed  dreadful  brigands  in  this  world  ! 

All  that  day  was  spent  thus  in  weariness  and  anxiety.  Nothing  was 
known.  We  questioned  the  people  who  were  coming  from  Dosenheim, 
Neuviller,  or  from  further  still,  but  they  gave  no  answer  but  this  :  "  Make 
your  preparations  !  The  enemy  is  advancing  !  " 

And  then  my  stupid  fool  of  a  deputy,  Placiard,  who  for  fifteen  years 
did  nothing  but  cry  for  tobacco  licenses,  stamp  offices,  promotion  for  his 
sons,  for  his  son-in-law,  and  even  for  himself — a  sort  of  beggar  who  spent 
his  life  in  drawing  up  petitions  and  denunciations — he  came  into  the  mill, 
saying,  "  Monsieur  le  Maire,  everything  is  going  on  well — Qa  marche — 
the  enemy  are  being  drawn  into  the  plain  ;  they  are  coming  into  the  net. 
To-morrow  we  shall  hear  that  they  are  all  exterminated,  every  one  !  " 

And  the  municipal  councillors,  Arnold,  Frantz  Se"pel,  Baptiste  Dida, 
the  wood-monger,  came  crowding  in,  saying  that  the  enemy  must  be  exter- 
minated, that  fire  must  be  set  to  the  forest  of  Haguenau  to  roast  them, 
and  so  on  !  Every  one  had  his  own  plan.  What  louts  men  can  be  ! 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  when  my  wife,  having  learnt  from  Michel  the 
proclamations  in  the  town,  went  up  into  our  bacon  stores,  to  send  a  few 
provisions  to  Jacob ;  and  she  perceived  our  two  best  hams  were  missing, 
with  a  cheek,  and  some  sausages  which  had  been  smoked  six  weeks. 

Then  you  should  have  seen  her  flying  down  the  stairs,  declaring  that 
the  house  was  full  of  thieves  ;  that  there  was  no  trusting  anybody ;  and 
Gredel  crying  louder  than  she,  that  surely  Frantz,  that  thief  of  a  Badener, 
had  made  off  with  them.  But  mother  had  visited  the  bacon-room  a 
couple  of  days  after  Frantz  had  left ;  she  had  seen  that  everything  was 
straight ;  and  her  wrath  redoubled. 

Then  said  Gredel  that  perhaps  Jacob,  before  leaving  home,  had  put 
the  hams  into  his  bag  with  all  the  rest ;  but  mother  screamed,  "It  is  a 
falsehood !  I  should  have  seen  it.  Jacob  has  never  taken  anything 
without  asking  for  it.  He  is  an  honest  lad." 

The  clatter  of  the  mill  was  music  compared  to  this  uproar.  I  could 
have  wished  to  take  to  flight. 

About  seven  my  cousin  came  back  upon  his  char-a-bancs.     He  was 
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returning  from  Alsace ;  and  I  immediately  ran  into  his  house  to  hear 
what  news  he  had.  George,  in  his  large  parlour,  was  pulling  off  his  boots 
and  putting  on  his  blouse  when  I  entered. 

"  Is  that  you  Christian  ?  "  said  he.     "  Is  your  money  safe  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well.  I  have  just  heard  fine  news  at  Bouxviller.  Our  affairs 
are  in  splendid  order !  We  have  famous  generals !  Oh,  yes  !  here  is 
rather  a  queer  beginning  ;  and,  if  matters  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall 
come  to  a  remarkable  end." 

His  wife,  Marie  Anne,  was  coming  in  from  the  kitchen  ;  she  laid  upon 
the  table  a  leg  of  mutton,  bread,  and  wine.  George  sat  down,  and,  whilst 
eating,  told  me  that  two  regiments  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  Turcos,  a 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  with  three  guns, 
had  been  posted  in  advance  of  Wissembourg,  and  that  they  were  there 
quietly  bathing  in  the  Lauter,  and  washing  their  clothes,  right  in  front  of 
fifty  thousand  Germans,  hidden  in  the  woods,  without  mentioning  eighty 
thousand  more  on  our  right,  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity 
to  cross  the  Rhine.  They  had  been  posted,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  jaws 
of  a  wolf,  which  had  only  to  give  a  snap  to  catch  them  every  one — and 
this  had  not  failed  to  take  place  ! 

The  Germans  had  surprised  our  small  army  corps  the  morning  before  ; 
fierce  encounters  had  taken  place  in  the  vines  around  Wissembourg  ;  our 
men  were  short  of  artillery  ;  the  Turcos,  the  light-armed  men,  and  the 
line  had  fought  like  lions,  one  to  six  ;  they  had  even  taken  eight  guns  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action  ;  but  German  supports  coming  up  in  heavy 
masses  had  at  last  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  they  had  bombarded  Wissem- 
bourg, and  set  fire  to  the  town ;  only  a  few  of  ours  had  been  able  to 
retreat  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  of  Bitche  going  up  the  Yosse.  It  was 
said  that  a  general  had  been  killed,  and  that  villages  were  lying  in  ruins. 

It  was  at  Bouxviller  that  my  cousin  had  heard  of  this  disaster,  some 
of  the  light  horsemen  having  arrived  the  same  evening.  There  was  also 
a  talk  of  deserters,  as  if  soldiers,  after  being  routed,  without  knowledge  of 
a  woody  country  full  of  mountains,  going  straight  before  them  to  escape 
from  the  enemy,  should  be  denounced  as  deserters.  This  is  one  of  the 
abominations  that  we  have  seen  since  that  time.  Many  heartless  people 
preferred  crying  out  that  these  poor  soldiers  had  deserted  to  giving  them 
bread  and  wine  :  it  was  more  convenient  and  cheaper. 

"  Now,"  said  George,  "  all  the  army  of  Strasbourg,  and  that  of  the 
interior,  who  should  have  been  in  perfect  order,  fresh,  rested,  and  provided 
with  everything  at  Haguenau,  but  the  rear  of  which  is  still  lagging  behind 
on  the  railways  as  far  as  Luneville  ;  all  these  are  running  down  there,  to 
check  the  invasion.  Fourteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  principally  cuirassiers 
and  chasseurs,  are  assembling  at  Brumath.  Something  is  expected  there  ; 
MacMahon  is  already  on  the  heights  of  Reichshoffen,  with  the  commander 
of  engineers,  Mohl  of  Haguenau,  and  other  staff  officers,  to  select  his 
position.  As  fast  as  the  troops  arrive  they  extend  before  Niederbronn. 
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I  heard  this  from  some  people  who  were  flying  with  wives  and  children, 
their  beds  and  other  chattels  on  carts,  as  I  was  leaving  Bouxviller  about 
three  o'clock.  They  wanted  to  reach  the  fort  of  Petite  Pierre  ;  but  hearing 
that  the  fort  is  occupied  by  a  company,  they  have  moved  towards  Stras- 
bourg. I  think  they  were  right.  A  great  city,  like  Strasbourg,  has 
ulways  more  resources  than  a  small  place,  where  they  have  only  a  few 
palisades  stuck  up  to  hide  fifty  men." 

This  was  what  Cousin  George  had  learnt  that  very  day. 

Hearing  him  speak,  my  first  thought  was  to  run  to  the  mill,  load  as 
much  furniture  as  I  could  upon  two  waggons,  and  drive  at  once  to 
Phalsbourg  ;  but  my  cousin  told  me  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  ;  that 
we  should  have  to  wait  outside  until  the  re-opening  of  the  barriers  ;  and 
that  we  must  hope  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to-morrow. 

According  to  him,  the  great  battle  would  not  be  fought  for  two  or 
three  days  yet,  because  a  great  number  of  Germans  had  yet  to  cross  the 
river,  and  that  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  opposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
iifty  thousand  men  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Wissembourg 
might  descend  the  Sauer  ;  but  then  we  should  be  nearly  equal,  and  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  Germans  only  to  fight  when  they  were  three 
to  one.  George  had  hea-rd  some  officers  discussing  this  point  at  the  inn, 
in  the  presence  of  many  listeners,  and  he  believed,  according  to  this,  that 
the  5th  army  corps,  which  was  extending  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  by 
Bitche  and  Sarreguemines,  under  the  orders  of  General  de  Failly,  would 
have  time  to  arrive  and  support  MacMahon.  I  thought  so,  too.  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  course. 

We  talked  over  these  miseries  till  nine  o'clock.  My  wife  and  Gredel 
had  come  to  carry  their  quarrels  even  to  my  Cousin  Mary  Anne's,  who 
said  to  them  :  "  Oh  !  do  try  to  be  reasonable.  What  matter  two  or  three 
hams,  Catherine  ?  Perhaps  you  will  soon  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have 
done  good  to  Jacob,  instead  of  seeing  them  eaten  up  by  Uhlans  under 
your  own  eyes." 

You  may  be  sure  that  my  wife  did  not  agree  with  this.  But  at  ten 
o'clock,  Cousin  Marie  Anne,  full  of  thought,  having  said  that  her  husband 
was  tired,  and  that  he  had  need  of  rest,  we  left,  after  having  wished  him 
good-evening,  and  we  returned  home. 

That  night — if  my  wife  had  not  awoke  from  time  to  time,  to  tell  me 
that  we  were  robbed,  that  the  thieves  were  taking  everything  from  us,  and 
that  we  should  be  ruined  at  last — I  should  have  slept  very  well ;  but  there 
seemed  no  end  to  her  worrying,  and  I  saw  that  she  suspected  Gre"del  of 
having  given  the  hams  to  Michel  for  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  without, 
however,  daring  to  say  so  much.  I  was  thinking  of  other  things,  and  was 
glad  to  see  her  go  down  in  the  morning  to  attend  to  her  kitchen ;  not  till 
then  did  I  get  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep. 

The  next  day  all  was  quiet  in  the  village  ;  everybody  had  hid  his  valu- 
ables, and  they  only  feared  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  sortie  from  Phals- 
bourg to  carry  off  our  cattle.  All  the  children  were  set  to  watch  in  the 
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direction  of  Wechem  ;  and  if  anything  had  stirred  in  that  quarter,  all 
the  cattle  would  have  been  driven  into  the  woods  in  ten  minutes. 

But  there  was  no  movement.  All  the  soldiers  of  the  line  had  gone, 
and  the  commanding  officer  Taillant  could  not  send  the  lads  of  our  village 
to  carry  away  their  own  parents'  cattle. 

So  all  this  day,  the  10th  of  August,  was  quiet  enough  in  our  mountains. 

About  twelve  o'clock  some  wood-cutters  of  Krappenfelz  came  to  tell 
us  that  they  could  hear  cannon  on  the  heights  of  the  Falberg,  in  the 
direction  of  Alsace  ;  but  they  were  not  believed,  and  it  was  said  :  "  These 
are  inventions  to  frighten  us."  For  many  people  take  a  pleasure  in 
frightening  others. 

All  was  quiet  until  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  very  warm  ;  I 
was  sitting  on  a  bench  before  my  mill,  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  thinking  of  all 
my  troubles.  From  time  to  time  a  thick  cloud  overshadowed  the  moon, 
which  had  not  happened  for  a  long  time,  and  rain  was  hoped  for.  Gredel 
was  washing  the  plates  and  dishes  in  the  kitchen  ;  my  wife  was  trotting 
up  and  down,  peeping  into  the  cupboards  to  see  if  anything  else  had  been 
stolen  besides  her  hams  ;  in  the  village,  windows  and  shutters  were  closing 
one  after  another ;  and  I  was  going  up  to  bed  too,  when  a  kind  of  a 
rumour  rose  from  the  wood  and  attracted  my  attention  ;  it  was  a  distant 
murmuring — something  was  galloping  there,  carts  were  rolling,  a  gust  of 
wind  was  passing.  What  could  it  be  ?  My  wife  and  Gredel  had  gone  out, 
and  were  listening  too.  At  that  moment,  from  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
arose  a  dispute  which  prevented  us  from  making  out  this  noise  any  longer, 
which  was  approaching  from  the  mountain,  and  I  said  to  Catherine  : 
"  The  drunkards  at  the  '  Cruchen  d'Or  '  begin  these  disturbances  every 
night.  I  must  put  an  end  to  that,  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  parish." 

But  I  had  scarcely  said  this  when  a  crowd  of  people  appeared  in  the 
street  opposite  the  mill,  shouting  :  "A  deserter  !  a  deserter !  " 

And  the  shrill  voice  of  my  deputy  Placiard  rose  above  all  the  rest, 
crying  :  "  Take  care  of  the  horse  1  Mind  you  don't  let  him  escape  !  " 

A  tall  cuirassier  was  moving  quietly  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mob,  every 
man  in  which  wanted  to  lay  hold  of  him — one  by  the  arm,  another  by  the 
collar.  He  made  no  resistance,  and  his  horse  followed  him  limping,  and 
hanging  his  head ;  the  herdsman  was  leading  him  by  the  bridle. 

Placiard  then  seeing  me  at  the  door,  cried  :  "  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I 
bring  you  a  deserter,  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Wissembourg,  and  who 
are  now  prowling  about  the  country,  to  live  and  glut  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  people.  He  is  drunk  even  now.  I  caught  him  myself."  All 
the  rest,  men  and  women,  shouted  :  "  Shut  him  up  in  a  stable  1  Send  for 
the  gendarmes  to  fetch  him  away  !  Do  this — do  that  " — and  so  on. 

I  was  much  astonished  to  see  this  fine,  tall  fellow,  with  his  helmet  and 
his  cuirass,  who  could  have  shouldered  his  way  in  a  minute  through  all 
these  people,  going  with  them  like  a  lamb.  Cousin  George  had  come  np 
at  the  same  moment.  We  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  this  business,  for 
man  and  horse  were  standing  there  perfectly  still,  as  if  stupefied. 
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At  last  I  felt  I  must  say  something,  and  I  said  "  Come  in." 
The  bangard  tied  up  the  horse  to  the  ring  in  the  bam,  and  we  all  burst 
in  a  great  heap  into  my  large  parlour  downstairs,  slamming  the  door 
in  the  face  of  all  those  brawlers  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  house  ; 
but  they  remained  outside,  never  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  shout :  "  A 
deserter  !  "  And  half  the  village  was  coming  :  in  all  directions  you  could 
hear  the  wooden  clogs  clattering. 

Once  in  the  room,  my  wife  fetched  a  candle  from  the  kitchen.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  this  strong  and  square-built  man,  with  his  thick 
moustaches,  his  tall  figure,  his  sword  at  his  side,  his  sleeves  and  his 
cuirass  stained  with  blood,  and  the  skin  on  one  side  of  his  face  torn  away 
and  bruised  all  round  to  the  back  of  the  head,  we  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  not  a  deserter,  and  that  something  terrible  had  happened  in  our 
neighbourhood  ;  and  Placiard  having  again  begun  to  tell  us  how  he  had 
himself  caught  this  soldier  in  his  garden,  where  the  poor  wretch  was 
going  to  hide,  George  cried  indignantly :  "  Come  now,  does  a  man  like 
that  hide  himself  ?  I  tell  you,  M.  Placiard,  that  it  would  have  taken 
twenty  like  you  to  hold  him,  if  he  had  chosen  to  resist." 

The  cuirassier  then  turned  his  head  and  gazed  at  George  ;  but  he 
spoke  not  a  word.  He  seemed  to  be  mute  with  stupefaction. 

"You  have  come  from  a  fight,  my  friend,  haven't  you?"  said  my 
cousin,  gently. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  So  they  have  been  fighting  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Where  ?  " 

The  cuirassier  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Falberg  on  the  left  by 
the  saw-mills.  "Down  there,"  he  said,  "  behind  the  mountains." 

"At  Reichshoflen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,  at  Reichshoflfen." 

"  This  man  is  exhausted,"  said  George,  "  Catherine,  bring  some  wine." 
My  wife  took  the  bottle  out  of  the  cupboard  and  filled  a  glass ;  but  the 
cuirassier  would  not  drink  ;  he  looked  on  the  ground  before  him,  as  if  some- 
thing was  before  his  eyes.  What  he  had  just  told  us,  made  us  turn  pale. 

"  And,"  said  George,  "  the  cuirassiers  charged  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  "  all  of  them." 

"  Where  is  your  regiment  now  ?  "     He  raised  his  head. 

"  My  regiment?  it  is  down  there  in  the  vineyards,  amongst  the  hops, 
in  the  river.  ..." 

"What!  in  the  river?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  are  no  more  cuirassiers  !  " 

"  No  more  cuirassiers  ?  "  cried  my  cousin  ;  "  the  six  regiments  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  over !  "  said  the  soldier,  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  grape- 
shot  has  mown  them  down.  There  are  none  left !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Placiard,  "  now  you  see  :  what  did  I  say?  He  is  one 
of  those  villains  who  propagate  false  reports.  Can  six  regiments  be  mown 
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down  ?     Did   you  not  yourself  say,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  that  those  six 
regiments  alone  would  bear  down  everything  before  them  ?  " 

I  could  answer  nothing  ;  but  the  perspiration  ran  down  my  face. 
"  You  must  lock  him  up  somewhere,  and  let  the  gendarmes  know," 
continued  Placiard.     "  Such  are  the  orders  of  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet." 
The  cuirassier  wiped  with  his  sleeves  the  blood  which  was  trickling 
upon   his  cheek;  he  appeared  to  hear  nothing.     Out  of  all  the  open 
windows  were  leaning  the  forms  of  the  village  people,  with  attentive  ears. 
George  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  alarm. 

"  You  have  blood  upon  you,"  said  my  cousin,  pointing  to  the  soldier's 
cuirass,  who  started  and  answered  : — 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  the  blood  of  a  white  lancer  ;  I  killed  him  !  " 
"  And  that  wound  upon  your  cheek  ?  " 

"  That  was  given  me  with  a  sword  handle.  I  got  that  from  a  Bava- 
rian officer — it  stunned  me — I  could  no  longer  see — my  horse  gallopped 
away  with  me." 

"  So  you  were  mingled  together  ?  " 

"  Yes,  twice  ;  we  could  not  use  our  swords  ;  the  men  caught  hold  of 
one  another,  fought  and  killed  one  another  with  sword  hilts." 

Placiard  was  again  going  to  begin  his  exclamations,  when  George 
became  furious  :  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  abominable  toady  !  Are  you 
not  ashamed  to  insult  a  brave  soldier,  who  has  fought  for  his  country  ?  " 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,"  cried  Placiard,  "will  you  suffer  me  to  be 
insulted  under  your  roof  while  I  am  fulfilling  my  duties  as  deputy  ?  " 

I  was  much  puzzled ;  but  George,  looking  angrily  at  him,  was  going 
to  answer  for  me  ;  when  a  loud  cry  arose  outside  in  the  midst  of  a 
furious  clattering  of  horses ;  a  terrible  cry  which  pierced  to  the  very 
marrow  of  our  bones. 

"  The  Prussians  !     The  Prussians  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  a  troop  of  disbanded  horsemen  were  flying  past 
our  windows  at  full  speed  ;  they  flashed  past  us  like  lightning  ;  the 
crowd  fell  back ;  the  women  screamed  :  "  Lord  have  merey  upon  us  !  we 
are  all  lost !  " 

After  these  cries  and  the  passage  of  these  men,  I  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  floor,  listening  to  what  was  going  on  outside  ;  but  in  another  minute 
all  was  silence.  Turning  round,  I  saw  that  everybody,  neighbours,  men 
and  women,  Placiard,  the  rural  policeman,  all  had  slipped  out  behind. 
Gredel,  my  wife,  George,  the  cuirassier,  and  myself,  stood  alone  in  the 
room.  My  cousin  said  to  me  : — "  This  man  has  told  you  the  truth  ;  the 
great  battle  has  been  fought  and  lost  to  day !  These  are  the  first  fugi- 
tives who  have  just  passed.  Now  is  the  time  for  calmness  and  courage ; 
let  everybody  be  prepared.  We  are  going  to  witness  terrible  things." 
And  turning  to  the  soldier: — "You  may  go,  my  friend,"  he  said, 

"  your  horse  is  there  ;  but  if  you  had  rather  stay " 

"  No ;  I  will  not  be  made  prisoner  !  " 
"  Then  come,  I  will  put  you  on  the  way," 
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We  wont  out  together.  The  horse  before  the  barn  had  not  moved ; 
I  helped  the  cuirassier  to  mount :  George  said  to  him  :  "  Here,  on  the 
right,  is  the  road  to  Metz  ;  on  the  left  to  Phalsbourg  :  at  Phalsbourg,  by 
going  to  the  right,  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  Paris." 

And  the  horse  began  to  walk,  dragging  itself  painfully.  Then  only 
did  we  see  that  a  shred  of  flesh  was  hanging  down  its  leg,  and  that  it 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  My  cousin  followed,  forgetting  to  say, 
good  night.  Was  it  possible  to  sleep  after  that  ? 

From  time  to  time  during  the  night  horsemen  rode  past  at  the  gallop. 
Once,  at  daybreak,  I  went  to  the  mill-dam,  to  look  down  the  valley ; 
they  were  coming  out  of  the  woods  by  fives,  sixes,  and  tens,  leaping 
out  of  the  hedges,  smashing  the  young  trees  ;  instead  of  following  the 
road,  they  passed  through  the  fields,  crossed  the  river,  rode  up  the  hill 
in  front,  without  troubling  about  the  crops.  There  seemed  no  end 
of  them  ! 

About  six  the  bells  began  to  ring  for  matins.  It  was  Sunday,  the 
7th  August,  1870 ;  the  weather  was  magnificent.  Monsieur  le  Cure 
crossed^the  street  at  nine,  to  go  to  church,  but  only  a  few  old  women 
attended  the  service  to  pray. 

Then  commenced  the  endless  passage  of  the  defeated  army  retreating 
upon  Sarrebourg,  down  the  valley  ;  a  spectacle  of  desolation  such  as  I  shall 
never  forget  in  my  life.  Hundreds  of  men  who  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  Frenchmen  were  coming  up  in  disordered  bands ;  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, cuirassiers  without  cuirasses,  horsemen  on  foot,  foot  soldiers  on 
horseback, -three-fourths  unarmed!  Flocks  of  men  without  officers,  all 
going  straight  on  in  silence. 

What  has  always  surprised  mo  is  that  no  officers  were  to  be  seen. 
What  had  become  of  them  ?  I  cannot  say. 

No  more  singing.  No  more  cries  of  "Vive  1'Empereur!"  "A 
Berlin  !  a  Berlin  !  " 

Dismay  and  discouragement  were  manifest  hi  every  countenance. 

Those  who  shall  come  after  us  will  see  worse  things  than  this ;  since 
men  are  wolves,  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  all  this  must  come  round  again.  A 
hundred  times,  a  thousand  times,  from  age  to  age,  until  the  consumma- 
tion of  time  :  it  is  the  glory  of  kings  and  emperors  passing  by  ! 

They  all  cry,  "  Jesus,  have  pity  upon  us,  miserable  sinners  !  Jesus, 
Saviour,  bless  us  !  " 

But  all  this  time  they  are  hard  at  work  with  the  hooked  bill  and  the 
sharp  claws  upon  the  unhappy  carcase  of  mankind.  Each  tears  away  his 
morsel !  And  yet  they  all  have  faith,  Lutherans  and  Catholics  ;  they  are 
ull  worthy  people  !  And  so  on  for  ever. 

Thus  passed  our  army  after  the  battle  of  Keichshoffen  ;  and  the  others 
the  Germans,  were  following :  they  were  at  Haguenau,  at  Tugwillcr,  at 
Bouxviller :  they  were  advancing  from  Dosenheim,  to  enter  our  valley ; 
very  soon  we  were  to  see  them  ! 
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VI. 

All  that  day  we  were  in  a  state  of  fear.  Gredel  alone  was  afraid  of 
nothing ;  she  came  in  and  out,  briaging  us  the  news  of  Rothalp. 

Many  people  from  Tugwiller,  Neuwiller,  Dosenheim  passed  through 
the  village  with  carts  full  of  furniture,  bedding,  mattresses,  all  in  confu- 
sion, shouting,  calling  to  each  other,  whipping  their  horses,  turning  round 
to  see  if  the  Uhlans  were  not  at  their  heels.  It  was  the  general  flight 
before  the  deluge.  These  unhappy  beings  had  lost  their  heads.  They 
said  that  the  Prussians  were  taking  possession  of  all  the  boys  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  to  lead  their  horses  or  carry  their  bags. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  line  who  passed  about  twelve  still  carried  their 
rifles  ;  they  were  white  with  dust.  I  called  them  in  through  the  window, 
and  gave  them  a  glass  of  wine.  They  belonged  to  the  18th,  and  told  us 
that  their  regiment  no  longer  existed ;  that  all  their  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;.  that  another  regiment,  I  cannot  remember  which,  had  fired 
upon  them  a  long  time  ;  that  at  last  ammunition  was  wanting ;  that  at  the 
fort  of  La  Petite  Pierre  they  had  refused  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  the 
5th  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  the  General  de  Failly,  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bitche,  might  have  come  in  time  to  fall  into  posi- 
tion ;  and  a  good  deal  more  besides. 

These  were  brave  men,  whose  hearts  had  not  failed  them.  They 
started  again  in  the  direction  of  Phalsbourg,  and  we  wished  them  good  luck. 
In  the  afternoon  Marie  Anne  came  to  see  us.  Her  husband  had 
started  for  the  town  early,  saying  that  nothing  positive  could  be  learned  in 
our  place,  that  the  soldiers  saw  nothing  but  their  own  little  corner  of  the 
battle-field,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  rest,  and  that  he  would 
learn  exactly  down  there  if  we  had  any  hope  left. 

George  was  to  return  for  dinner ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  not 
home  yet.  His  wife  was  uneasy.  Bad  news  kept  coming  in  ;  peasants 
were  arriving  from  Neuwiller,  who  said  that  the  Prussians  were  already 
marching  upon  Saverne,  that  they  were  making  requisitions  as  they  went. 
The  peasants  were  flying  to  Dabo  in  the  mountains ;  the  women,  through 
force  of  habit,  were  telling  their  beads  as  they  walked  ;  whilst  the  men, 
great  consumers  of  eau-de-vie,  were  flourishing  their  sticks,  and  looking 
in  their  rear  with  threatening  gestures,  which  did  not  hinder  them  from 
stepping  out  rapidly. 

One  of  these  men,  of  whom  I  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  battle,  told  me 
that  the  dead  were  heaped  up  in  the  fields  like  sacks  of  flour  in  my  mill. 
I  think  he  was  inventing  that,  or  he  had  heard  it  from  others. 

Night  was  coming  on,  cousin  Marie  Anne  was  going  home,  when  all  at 
once  George  came  in. 

"  Is  my  wife  here,  Christian  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Yes  ;  you  will  sup  with  us  ?  " 

"  No;  I  have  had  something  to  eat  down  there.  But  what  sights  I 
have  seen  !  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 
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"  And  Jacob  ?  "  asked  my  wife. 

"  Jacob — he  is  learning  drill.     He  got  a  rifle  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  have  to  fight." 

George  sat  down  in  the  window-corner  while  we  were  at  supper,  and 
he  told  us  that  on  his  arrival  at  Phalsbourg,  about  six  in  the  morning, 
the  gate  of  France  had  just  been  opened,  but  that  that  of  Germany,  facing 
Saverne,  remained  closed ;  that  in  that  direction  from  the  outposts  to 
Quatre  Vents,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  fugitives,  calling  and  firing 
pistol-shots  to  get  themselves  admitted ;  that  he  had  had  time  to  put  up 
his  horse  and  cart  at  the  Ville  de  Bale,  and  to  go  upon  the  ramparts  to 
witness  this  spectacle ;  that  at  the  same  instant  the  bridge  fell,  and  all 
this  crowd  of  Turcos,  Zouaves,  foot- soldiers,  officers,  generals,  all  in  a 
confused  mass,  had  rushed  under  the  gate ;  that  in  the  whole  number, 
he  had  seen  but  one  flag,  surrounded  by  about  sixty  men  of  the  55th, 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant ;    that  the  rest  were  mingled  together,  in 
hopeless  confusion,  the  most  part  without  arms,  under  no  sort  of  disci- 
pline ;  that  they  had  lost  all  respect  for  their  chiefs.     It  was  a  rout — a 
complete  rout.     He  had  seen  superior  officers  invaded  at  their  own  tables, 
under  the  tent  of  the  Cafe  Meyer,  by  private  soldiers,  veterans  throwing 
themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  with  elbows  squared,  in  the  presence 
of  their  officers,  looking  defiantly  upon  them,  and  shouting,  "  A  bottle  !  " 
And  that  the  waiters  came  obsequiously  to  wait  upon  them  for  fear  of 
a  scene,  whilst  the  officers  pretended  to  hear  and  see  nothing,  seemed 
to  him  the  worst  thing  he  had  seen  yet.     Yet  it  was  deserved  ;  for  these 
officers — officers  of  rank — knew  no  more  about  the  roads,  paths,  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  country  than  their  soldiers,  who  knew  nothing  at  all. 
They  did  not  even  know  the  way  from  Phalsbourg  to  Sarrebourg  by  the 
high  road,  which  a  child  of  eight  might  know. 

He  had  heard  a  staff-officer  ask  if  Sarrebourg  was  an  open  town ;  he 
had  seen  whole  battalions  halting  upon  that  road,  not  knowing  whether 
they  were  right. 

We  should  ourselves  see  these  deplorable  things  next  day,  for  our 
retreating  soldiers  did  nothing  but  turn  and  turn  again  ten  times  upon  the 
same  roads,  around  the  same  mountains,  and  ended  by  returning  to  the 
same  spot  again  so  tired,  exhausted,  and  starved,  that  the  Prussians  if 
they  had  come,  would  only  have  had  to  pick  them  up  at  their  leisure. 

Yet  George  had  one  moment's  satisfaction  in  this  melancholy  dis- 
organization ;  it  was  to  see,  as  he  told  us,  those  sixty  men  of  the  56th 
halt  in  good  order  upon  the  place,  and  there  rest  their  flag  against  a  tree. 
The  lieutenant  who  commanded  them,  made  them  lie  on  the  ground,  near 
their  rifles,  and  almost  immediately  they  fell  ?.sleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
seething  crowd.  The  young  officer  himself  went  quietly  to  sit  alone  at  a 
small  table  at  the  cafe. 

'  He,"  said  my  cousin,  "  had  a  map  cut  into  squares,  which  he  began 
to  study  in  detail.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  look  at  him  ;  he  reminded  me 
of  our  naval  officers.  He  knew  something !  And  whilst  his  men  were 
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asleep,  and  his  rescued  flag  was  standing  there,  he  watched,  after  all  this 
terrible  defeat.  Colonels,  commanders  were  arriving  depressed  and 
wearied ;  the  lieutenant  did  not  stir. 

"  At  last  he  folded  up  his  map  and  put  it  back  into  his  pocket,  then  he 
went  to  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and  soon  fell  asleep  too." 

"  He,"  said  my  cousin,  "  was  an  officer  !  As  for  the  rest,  I  look  upon 
them  as  the  cause  of  our  ruin ;  they  have  never  commanded,  they  have 
never  learnt.  There  is  no  want  of  able  men  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers  ;  but  they  are  only  there  to  do  their  part ;  they  command  only 
their  own  arm  ;  they  are  compelled  to  obey  superior  orders,  even  when 
those  orders  have  no  sense  in  them." 

One  thing  which  made  my  cousin  tremble  with  anger,  was  to  learn  that 
the  Emperor  had  the  supreme  command,  and  that  nothing  might  be  dono 
without  taking  his  Majesty's  instructions  at  head-quarters ;  not  a  bridge 
might  be  blown  up,  not  a  tunnel,  before  receiving  his  Majesty's  permission  ! 

"  What  is  the  use  of  sending  or  receiving  despatches  ?  "  said  George. 
"  I  only  hope  our  honest  man  will  be  found  to  have  given  orders  to  blow  up 
the  Archeviller  tunnel,  or  the  Prussians  will  overrun  the  whole  of  France  ; 
they  will  convey  their  guns,  their  munitions  of  war,  their  provisions, 
their  men  by  railway,  whilst  our  poor  soldiers  will  drag  along  on  foot  and 
perish  miserably !  " 

Listening  to  him  our  distress  increased  more  and  more. 

He  had  seen  in  the  place  a  few  guns  saved  from  capture,  with  then- 
horses  fearfully  mangled,  and  already  so  thin  with  overwork,  that  one 
might  have  thought  they  had  come  from  the  furthest  end  of  Russia.  And 
all  these  men,  coming  and  going,  laid  themselves  down  in  a  line  under  the 
walls  to  sleep,  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over  a  hundred  times. 

The  doors,  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  were  open  ;  the  soldiers 
might  be  seen,  heaped  up  in  the  side  streets,  the  passages,  the  rooms, 
vestibules  and  yards,  busily  eating.  The  townspeople  gave  them  all  they 
had  ;  the  poorest  shed  tears  that  they  had  nothing  to  give  ;  so  many  poor 
wretches  inspired  pity ;  they  were  so  commiserated  that  they  had  been 
beaten  ;  and  in  richer  houses  they  were  cooking  from  morning  till  night ; 
when  one  troop  was  satisfied  another  took  their  place. 

George,  relating  these  things,  had  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  kind  people  in  the  world  yet,"  said  he  ; 
"  to-morrow  those  poor  Phalsbourgers,  when  they  are  blockaded,  will  have 
nothing  to  put  into  their  own  mouths  ;  their  six  weeks'  victuals  are  already 
consumed,  without  mentioning  their  other  provisions.  Compared  with 
these  poor  townspeople,  we  peasants  are  selfish  monsters." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us  and  we  answered  nothing.  I  had  already 
driven  our  cows  into  the  wood,  with  the  flocks  of  the  village.  Doubtless 
he  knew  of  it !  But  surely  we  must  keep  something  to  eat !  George  was 
right ;  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  morrow :  those  who  do  not 
are  sure  to  repent  sooner  or  later. 

Well,  well — all  the  same,  it  was  very  fine  of  these  townspeople ;  but 
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they  have  suffered  heavily  for  it  during  the  four  months  when  the  officer 
in  command  kept  everything  for  his  soldiers,  and  took  away  from  the 
inhabitants  all  that  they  had,  whether  they  were  willing  or  not. 

I  do  say  these  things.  People  will  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth  ; 
it  is  only  the  simple  truth  !  What  afflicted  us  still  more,  was  to  hear  what 
George  had  to  tell  us  of  the  battle. 

In  the  midst  of  that  great  crowd  he  had  long  sought  for  some  one  to 
tell  him  all  about  it.  At  last  the  sight  of  an  old  sergeant  of  cUasseurs-u- 
liied,  thin  and  tough  as  whipcord,  his  sleeve  covered  with  stripes,  and  with 
a  bright  eye,  had  made  him  think  :  "  There's  my  man  !  I  am  sure  he  has 
had  a  clear  insight  into  things  ;  if  he  will  talk  to  me,  I  shall  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  story." 

So  he  had  invited  him  into  the  inn,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
sergeant  examined  him  for  a  moment,  accepted,  and  they  entered  together 
the  Ville  de  Bale,  at  the  end  of  the  court,  for  all  the  rooms  were  full  of 
people,  and  there,  eating  a  slice  of  ham,  and  drinking  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Lironcourt,  the  sergeant  having  his  heart  opened,  and  receiving,  more- 
over, a  cent-sous  piece,  had  declared  that  all  our  misfortunes  arose  from 
two  causes  :  first,  that  a  height  on  the  right  had  not  been  occupied, 
whence  the  Germans  had  made  their  appearance  only  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged,  because  they  com- 
manded the  whole  field  of  battle ;  and  because  their  artillery,  more 
numerous  and  better  than  ours,  searched  us  through  and  through  with 
shell  and  grape  ;  that  their  practice  was  so  admirable  that  it  was  no  use 
falling  back,  or  bearing  to  the  right  or  the  left :  at  the  first  shot  their 
balls  fell  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks.  We  have  since  heard  that  the 
heights  to  which  the  sergeant  referred  were  those  of  Gunstedt. 

He  then  told  George  that  the  5th  corps,  commanded  by  De  Failly, 
which  was  expected  from  hour  to  hour,  never  appeared  at  all ;  that  even 
if  he  had  come,  we  probably  should  not  have  won  the  battle,  for  the 
Germans  were  three  or  four  to  one — but  that  we  might  have  effected  a 
retreat  in  good  order  by  Niederbronn  upon  Saverne. 

This  old  sergeant  was  from  the  Nievre  ;  George  has  often  spoken  to 
me  of  him  since,  and  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  knew  much  more 
than  many  of  MacMahon's  officers ;  that  he  possessed  good  sense,  had  a 
clrur  perception  of  things  ;  and  that,  with  a  little  training,  many  French- 
men of  the  lower  ranks  would  be  found  to  possess  military  genius,  and 
tluit  they  might  be  confidently  relied  upon  ;  but  that  our  love  for  dancing 
and  plays  had  done  us  harm,  because  it  was  supposed  that  a  good  dancer 
and  a  good  actor  would  be  able  men :  which  would  be  the  cause  of  our 
ruin  if  we  did  not  abandon  such  notions. 

My  cousin  told  me  many  other  things  that  evening  which  have 
escaped  my  memory  ;  our  terrible  anxiety  for  the  future  prevented  me 
from  listening  properly ;  and  then  all  the  misfortunes  in  the  world  have 
not  the  power  of  depriving  a  man  of  sleep  :  for  the  last  two  days  we  had 
never  slept.  George  and  his  wife  went  home  about  ten,  and  we  went  to  bed. 
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Next  da}7 1  had  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Chretien  Kichi  with  his 
first  cousin  Lisbette  ;  notice  had  been  given  for  a  week,  and  when  invita- 
tions are  sent  out  such  things  cannot  be  postponed.  I  should  have  liked 
to  be  carrying  my  hay  and  straw  into  the  wood — cattle  cannot  live  upon 
air — I  was  pressed  for  time.  I  therefore  sent  for  Placiard  to  take  my 
place,  but  he  could  nowhere  be  found ;  he  had  gone  into  hiding,  like  all 
the  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  their 
salaries  and  to  denounce  people  in  quiet  times,  and  very  sharp  in  taking 
themselves  off  the  moment  they  ought  to  be  at  their  posts. 

At  ten  o'clock,  then,  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  my  sash  and  go  ;  the 
wedding-party  were  waiting,  and  I  went  up  into  the  hall  with  them.  I  sat 
in  the  arm-chair,  telling  the  bridegroom  and  bride  to  draw  near,  which  of 
course  they  did. 

I  was  beginning  to  read  the  chapter  on  the  duties  of  husband  and 
wife,  when  in  a  moment  a  great  shouting  arose  outside  :  "  The  Prussians  ! 
the  Prussians  !  "  One  of  the  groomsmen,  with  his  bunch  of  roses,  left ; 
Chretien  Richi  turns  round,  the  bride  and  the  rest  look  at  the  door; 
and  I  stood  there,  all  alone,  stuck  fast  with  the  clerk,  Adam  Fix.  In  a 
moment  the  groomsman  returned,  crying  out  that  the  people  of  Phals- 
bourg  were  making  a  sortie  into  the  wood  to  lift  our  cattle  ;  and  that  they 
were  coming  too  to  search  our  houses.  Then  I  could  have  sent  all  the 
wedding-party  to  Patagonia,  when  I  fancied  the  position  of  my  wife  and 
Gredel  in  such  a  predicament ;  but  a  mayor  is  obliged  to  keep  his  dignity, 
and  I  began  to  cry  out :  ' '  Do  you  want  to  be  married  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

They  returned  in  a  moment,  and  answered  "  Yes  !  " 

"  Well,  you  are  married  !  " 

And  I  went  out  while  the  witnesses  signed,  and  ran  to  the  mill. 

Happily  this  report  of  a  sortie  from  Phalsbourg  was  false.  A  gendarme 
had  just  passed  through  the  village,  bearing  orders  from  MacMahon,  and 
hence  came  all  ihis  alarm. 

Nothing  new  happened  until  seven  in  the  evening.  A  few  fugitives 
were  still  gaining  the  town ;  but  at  nightfall  began  the  passage  of  the 
5th  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  de  Failly. 

So  then  these  thirty  thousand  men,  instead  of  descending  into  Alsace 
by  Niederbronn,  were  now  coming  behind  us  by  the  road  to  Metz,  on  this 
side  of  the  mountain.  They  were  not  even  thinking  of  defending  our 
passes,  but  were  taking  flight  into  Lorraine. 

Half  our  village  had  turned  out,  astonished  to  see  this  army  moving 
in  a  compact  mass,  upon  Sarrebourg  and  Fenetrange.  Until  then  it  had 
been  thought  that  a  second  battle  would  be  fought  at  Saverne.  People 
had  been  speaking  of  defending  the  Falberg,  the  Vachberg,  and  all  the 
narrow,  rock- strewn  passes  ;  the  roads  which  might  have  been  broken  up 
and  defended  with  abattis,  from  which  a  few  good  shots  might  have  kept 
whole  regiments  in  check ;  but  the  sight  of  these  thousands  of  men  who 
were  forsaking  us  without  having  fought,  —their  guns,  their  mitrailleuses, 
and  that  cavalry  which  were  galloping  and  rolling  in  a  cloud  along  the 
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high-way,  to  get  further  out  of  the  enemy's  reach, — made  our  hearts 
bleed.     Nobody  could  understand  it. 

Then  a  poor  disabled  soldier,  lying  on  the  grass,  told  me  that  they 
had  been  ordered  from  Bitche  to  Niederbronn,  from  Niederbronn  to  Bitche, 
and  then  from  Bitche  to  Petersbach  and  Ottwiller,  by  dreadful  roads ! 
and  that  now  they  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they  were  all  exhausted  ! 
And  in  spite  of  myself,  I  thought  that  if  men  worn  out  to  this  degree  were 
obliged  to  fight  against  fresh  troops,  continually  reinforced,  they  would  be 
beaten  before  they  could  strike  a  blow !  Yes,  indeed,  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  country  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  miseries. 

Gredel,  Catherine,  and  I,  returned  to  the  mill  in  the  greatest  distress. 
It  had  at  last  begun  to  rain,  after  two  months'  drought.   It  was  a  heavy 
rain,  which  lasted  all  the  night. 

My  wife  and  Gredel  had  gone  to  bed,  but  I  could  not  close  my  eyes. 
I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  mill,  listening  to  this  down-pour ;  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  the  guns,  the  pattering  of  endless  footsteps  in  the  mud.  It 
was  march,  march — marching  without  a  pause. 

How  melancholy !  and  how  I  pitied  these  unhappy  soldiers,  spent  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  compelled  to  retreat  thus. 

Now  and  then  I  looked  at  them  through  the  window-panes,  down 
which  the  rain  was  streaming.  They  were  marching  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, one  by  one,  by  companies,  in  troops,  like  shadows.  And  every  time 
that  I  opened  the  window  to  let  in  fresh  air,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast 
trampling  of  feet,  those  neighings,  and  sometimes  the  curses  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  artillery- train,  or  the  horseman  whose  horse  had  dropped  from 
fatigue  or  refused  to  move  further,  I  could  hear  in  the  far  distance,  over 
all  the  plain,  two  or  three  leagues  from  us,  the  whistle  of  the  trains  still 
coming  and  going  in  the  passes. 

Then  noticing  upon  the  wall  one  of  those  maps  of  the  theatre  of  war 
which  the  Government  had  sent  us  three  weeks  ago,  and  which  extended 
from  Alsace  as  far  as  Poland,  I  tore  it  down,  crumpled  it  up  in  my  hand, 
and  flung  it  out.  Everything  came  back  to  me  full  of  disgust.  Those 
maps,  those  fine  maps,  were  part  of  the  play ;  just  like  the  conspiracies 
devised  by  the  police,  and  the  explanations  of  the  sous-prefets  to  make  us 
vote  "  Yes  "  in  the  Plebiscite.  Oh,  you  play-actors  !  you  gang  of  swindlers  ! 
Have  you  done  enough  yet  to  lead  astray  your  imbecile  people  ?  Have 
you  made  them  miserable  enough  with  your  ill-contrived  plays  ? 

And  it  is  said  that  the  whole  affair  is  going  to  be  played  over  again  ; 
that  they  mean  to  put  a  ring  through  our  noses  to  lead  us  along ;  that 
many  rogues  are  reckoning  upon  it  to  settle  their  little  affairs,  to  slip  back 
into  their  old  shoes,  and  to  get  fat  again  by  slow  degrees,  rounding  their 
backs  just  like  our  cure's  cat,  when  she  has  found  her  saucer  again  after 
having  taken  a  turn  in  the  woods  or  the  garden, — it  is  possible,  indeed  ! 
But  then  France  will  be  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  if  those  fellows 
succeed,  she  will  be  worse  than  contemptible,  and  honourable  men  will 
blush  to  be  called  Frenchmen  1 
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At  daybreak  I  went  to  raise  the  milldam,  for  this  heavy  rain  had  over- 
flowed the  sluice.  The  last  stragglers  were  passing.  As  I  was  looking 
up  the  village,  my  neighbour  Bitter,  the  publican,  was  coming  out  from 
under  the  cart-shed  with  his  lantern ;  a  stranger  was  following  him — a 
young  man  in  a  grey  overcoat,  tight  trousers,  a  kind  of  leather  letter- 
case  hanging  at  his  side,  a  small  felt  hat,  turned  up  over  his  ears,  and  a 
red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole. 

This  I  concluded  was  a  Parisian  ;  for  all  the  Parisians  are  alike,  just 
like  the  English  ;  you  may  tell  them  among  a  thousand. 

I  looked  and  listened. 

"  So,"  said  this  man,  "  you  have  no  horse  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  all  our  beasts  are  in  the  wood,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this 
we  cannot  leave  the  village." 

"  But  twenty  francs  are  pretty  good  pay  for  four  or  five  hours." 

"  Yes,  at  ordinary  times  ;  but  not  now." 

Then  I  advanced,  asking  :  "  Monsieur  offers  twenty  francs  to  go  what 
distance  ?  " 

"  To  Sarrebourg,"  said  the  stranger,  astonished  to  see  me. 

"  If  you  will  say  thirty,  I  will  undertake  to  convey  you  there.  I  am 
a  miller  ;  I  always  want  my  horses  ;  there  are  no  others  in  the  village." 

"Well,  do  ;  you  put  in  your  horses." 

These  thirty  francs  for  eight  leagues  had  flashed  upon  me.  My  wife 
had  just  come  down  into  the  kitchen  ;  I  told  her  of  it ;  she  thought  I  was 
doing  right. 

Having  then  eaten  a  mouthful,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  I  went  out  to 
harness  my  horses  to  my  light  cart.  The  Parisian  was  already  there, 
waiting  for  me,  his  leather  portmanteau  in  his  hand.  I  threw  down  in  the 
front  a  bundle  of  straw  ;  he  sat  down  near  me,  and  we  went  off  at  a  trot. 

This  stranger  seeing  my  dappled  greys  galloping  through  the  mud, 
seemed  pleased.  First  he  asked  me  the  news  of  our  part  of  the  country, 
which  I  told  him  from  the  beginning.  Then  in  his  turn,  he  began  to  tell 
me  a  good  deal  that  was  not  }Tet  known  by  us.  He  composed  gazettes  ; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  followed  the  Emperor  to  tell  his  victories.  He 
was  coming  from  Metz,  and  told  me  that  General  Frossard  had  just  lost  a 
great  battle  at  Forbach,  by  his  own  fault  in  not  being  in  the  field  while 
his  troops  were  fighting  ;  but  being  engaged  at  billiards  instead. 

You  may  be  sure  I  felt  that  to  be  impossible  ;  it  would  be  too  abomi- 
nable ;  but  the  Parisian  said  so  it  was,  and  so  have  many  repeated  since. 

"So  that  the  Prussians,"  said  he,  "broke  through  us,  and  I  have 
had  to  lose  a  horse,  to  get  out  of  the  confusion  ;  the  Uhlans  were  pur- 
suing ;  they  followed  nearly  to  a  place  called  Droulingen." 

"  That  is  only  four  leagues  from  this  place,"  said  I.  "  Are  they 
already  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  fell  back  immediately  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  which 
is  advancing  upon  Toul.  I  had  hoped  to  recover  lost  ground  by  telling 
of  our  victories  in  Alsace  ;  unfortunately  at  Droulingen,  the  sad  news  of 
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Reichshoffen,  and  the  alarm  of  the  flying  inhabitants,  have  informed  me 
that  we  are  driven  in  along  our  whole  line  ;  there  is  no  doubt  these 
Prussians  are  strong  ;  they  are  very  strong.  But  the  Emperor  will 
arrange  all  that  with  Bismarck  !  " 

Then  he  told  me  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  Emperor 
and  Bismarck ;  that  the  Prussians  would  take  Alsace ;  that  they  would 
give  us  Belgium  in  exchange ;  that  we  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  and  then  things  would  all  return  into  their  old  routine. 

"  His  Majesty  is  indisposed,"  said  he,  "  and  has  need  of  rest ;  we 
shall  soon  have  Napoleon  IV.,  with  the  regency  of  her  Majesty  the 
Empress  :  the  French  are  fond  of  change." 

Thus  spoke  this  newspaper-writer,  who  had  been  decorated,  who  can 
tell  why  ?  He  thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  safe  into  Sarrebourg,  to 
catch  the  train,  and  send  a  letter  to  his  paper ;  nothing  else  mattered 
to  him.  It  was  well  that  I  had  taken  a  pair  of  horses,  for  it  went  on  raining. 
Suddenly  we  came  upon  the  rear  of  De  Failly's  army  ;  his  guns,  powder- 
waggons,  and  his  regiments  so  crowded  the  road,  that  I  had  to  take  to 
the  fields,  my  wheels  sinking  in  up  to  the  axle-trees. 

Nearing  Sarrebourg,  we  saw  also  on  our  left  the  rear  of  the  other 
routed  army,  the  Turcos,  the  Zouaves,  the  chasseurs,  the  long  trains  of 
MacMahon's  guns  :  so  that  we  were  between  the  two  fugitive  routs — 
De  Failly's  troops,  by  their  disorder,  appeared  to  have  been  defeated,  like 
the  other  army.  All  the  people  who  have  seen  this  in  our  country  can 
confirm  my  account,  though  it  seems  incredible. 

At  last,  I  arrived  at  the  Sarrebourg  station,  when  the  Parisian  paid  me 
thirty  francs,  which  my  horses  had  fairly  earned.  The  families  of  all  the 
railway  employes  were  just  getting  into  the  train  for  Paris  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  this  Government  newspaper- writer  was  delighted  to  find  himself 
there.  He  had  his  free  pass  :  but  for  that  the  unlucky  man  would  have 
had  to  stay  against  his  will,  like  many  others  who  at  the  present  time  are 
boasting  loudly  of  having  made  a  firm  stand  waiting  for  the  enemy. 

I  quickly  started  home  again  by  cross-roads,  and  about  twelve  I  reached 
Rothalp.  The  artillery  was  thundering  amongst  the  mountains  ;  crowds  of 
people  were  climbing  and  running  down  the  little  hill  near  the  church  to 
listen  to  the  distant  roar.  Cousin  George  was  calmly  smoking  his  pipe 
at  the  window,  looking  at  all  these  people  coming  and  going. 

"  What  is  going  on  ?  "  said  I,  stopping- my  cart  before  his  door. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he  ;  "only  the  Prussians  attacking  the  little  fort  of 
Lichtenberg.  But  where  are  you  coming  from  ?  " 

"  From  Sarrebourg." 

And  I  related  to  him  in  a  few  words  what  the  Parisian  had  told  me. 

"  Ah  !  now  it  is  all  plain,"  said  he.  "  I  could  not  understand  why 
the  5th  Corps  was  filing  off  into  Lorraine,  without  making  one  day's  stand 
in  our  mountains,  which  are  so  easily  defended  :  it  did  really  seem  too 
cowardly.  But  now  that  Frossard  is  beaten  at  Forbach,  the  thing  is 
explained — our  flank  is  turned,  De  Failly  is  afraid  of  being  taken  between 
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two  victorious  armies.  He  has  only  to  gain  ground,  for  the  cattle-dealer 
David  has  just  told  me  that  he  has  seen  Uhlans  behind  Fenetrange.  The 
line  of  the  Vosges  is  surrendered  ;  and  we  owe  this  misfortune  to  Monsieur 
Frossard,  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial !  " 

The  schoolmaster,  Adam  Fix,  was  then  coming  down  from  the  hill  with 
his  wife  ;  and  cried  that  a  battle  was  going  on  near  Bitche.  He  did  not  stop 
on  account  of  the  rain.  George  told  me  to  listen  a  few  minutes.  We 
could  hear  deep  and  distant  reports  of  heavy  guns,  and  others  not  so  loud. 

"Those  heavy  reports,"  said  George,  "come  from  the  great  siege- 
guns  of  the  fort ;  the  others  are  the  enemy's  lighter  artillery.  At  this 
moment,  the  German  army,  at  six  leagues  from  us,  victorious  in  Alsace, 
is  on  the  road  from  Woerth  to  Siewettler,  to  join  hands  with  the  army 
that  is  moving  on  Metz  ;  it  is  defiling  past  the  guns  of  the  fort.  To-morrow 
we  shall  see  their  advanced  guard  march  past  us.  It  is  a  melancholy 
story  to  be  defeated  through  the  fault  of  an  imbecile  and  his  courtiers  ; 
but  we  must  always  remember,  as  a  small  consolation,  to  every  man  his 
turn."  He  began  again  to  smoke,  and  I  went  on  my  way  home,  where  I 
put  up  my  horses.  I  had  earned  my  thirty  francs  in  six  hours  ;  but  this 
did  not  give  me  complete  satisfaction.  My  wife  and  Gredel  were  also  on 
the  hill  listening  to  the  firing — half  the  village  were  up  there  ;  and  all  at 
once  I  saw  Placiard,  who  could  not  be  found  the  day  before,  jumping 
through  the  gardens,  puffing  and  panting  for  breath. 

"You  hear,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  he  cried — "you  hear  the  battle? 
It  is  King  Victor  Emmanuel  coming  to  our  help  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men !  " 

At  this  I  could  no  longer  contain  myself,  and  I  cried — "Monsieur 
Placiard,  if  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  and  if 
you  are  one,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  It  is  no  use  any  longer 
telling  these  poor  people  false  news,  as  you  have  been  doing  for  eighteen 
years,  to  keep  up  their  hopes  to  the  last  moment.  This  will  never  more 
bring  tobacco-excise  to  you,  and  stamp- offices  to  your  sons.  The  time 
for  play-acting  is  over.  You  are  telling  me  this  through  love  of  lying ; 
but  I  have  had  enough  of  all  these  abominable  tricks.  I  now  see  things 
clearly.  We  have  been  plundered  from  end  to  end  by  fellows  of  your 
sort,  and  now  we  are  going  to  pay  for  you,  without  having  had  any  benefit 
ourselves.  If  the  Prussians  become  our  masters,  if  they  bestow  places 
and  salaries,  you  will  be  their  best  friend  ;  you  will  denounce  the  patriots 
in  the  commune,  and  you  will  have  them  to  vote  plebiscites  for  Bismarck ! 
What  does  it  matter  to  you  whether  you  are  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  ? 
Your  true  lord,  your  true  king,  your  true  emperor,  is  the  man  who  pays  !  " 

As  fast  as  I  spoke  my  wrath  increased,  and  all  at  once  I  shouted : 
"  Wait,  Monsieur  1' Adjoint,  wait  till  I  come  out;  I  will  pay  you  off  for 
the  Emperor,  for  his  Ministers,  and  all  the  infamous  crew  of  your  sort 
who  have  brought  the  Prussians  into  France!"  But  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  door,  when  he  had  already  turned  the  corner, 
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No.  IV. — THOMAS  FULLER. 

IN  the  present  enlightened  period  the  road  to  learning  is  carefully  mac- 
adamized. All  hindrances  are  swept  aside,  and  every  appliance  used  to 
help  the  tottering  footsteps  towards  the  desired  goal.  Grave  professors 
condescend  to  act  as  guides  to  infants,  and  cunning  artists  beautify  every 
halting-place  with  glowing  pictures,  designed  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
historical  accuracy.  So,  at  least,  I  am  informed,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  believe  the  change  to  be  an  improvement.  To  me,  however,  it  happened 
that,  in  one  department  of  learning,  the  text-book  of  my  infancy  was  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  Such  knowledge  as  I  possessed  of  the  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  was  derived  from  the  pages  of  a  goodly  folio,  with  cover 
blackened  by  the  thumbs  of  some  six  generations  of  readers,  and  with  gro- 
tesque engravings  which  would  revolt  a  critical  instinct  ripened  by  three 
modern  summers.  These  last  affected  to  be  maps  of  the  territories  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  the  local 
colouring,  for  the  trees  by  which  they  were  profusely  sprinkled  had  been 
obviously  copied  to  the  life  from  that  peculiar  species  which  still  flourishes 
in  our  Noah's  arks ;  certain  graven  images  preserved  in  the  same 
museums  vouched  for  the  truth  to  nature  of  sundry  interesting  monsters 
— the  ravens,  for  instance,  which  were  bringing  large  rolls  for  a  very  small 
prophet — and  the  bears  who  were  tearing  the  forty-two  children  to  (as  I 
must  confess)  my  never-failing  delight.  There  was,  indeed,  no  great 
need  for  the  geographer  to  portray  "  elephants  for  want  of  towns."  The 
smallest  village  was  indicated  by  a  cluster  of  distinctly- drawn  houses,  and 
in  the  intervals  the  various  incidents  of  Old  Testament  history  crowded 
every  vacant  space.  Where  other  objects  were  wanting  the  arms  of  the 
tribes  were  blazoned  with  due  heraldic  accuracy  :  Dan,  for  example,  had 
for  his  cognizance,  vert,  a  snake  or  adder  argent  nowed  ;  and  Issachar  an  ass 
arijcnt  In  a  itcld  vert,  couchant  between  two  burdens;  though,  it  is  fair  to 
add,  a  certain  approximation  to  the  historical  sense  was  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  Dan  could  not  have  an  eagle  for  his  crest,  for  the  excellent 
n-iison  that  crests  "  were  not  invented  in  that  age."  The  natural  history, 
however,  was  more  exciting  than  the  heraldry.  Fuller,  of  whose  Pisgah- 
Hiijlil  of  Palestine  I  am  of  course  speaking,  had  found  it  necessary  to  beg 
his  readers  not  to  apply  his  scale  of  miles  to  the  "history  pictures  "  in 
his  maps,  for  then,  as  he  truly  observed,  "  some  men  would  appear 
giants,  yea  monsters,  many  miles  long;"  but  my  childish  imagination 
uiia  above  such  niceties.  The  "  history  pictures "  served  like  plums 
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dispersed  in  a  pudding,  to  sharpen  a  flagging  appetite.  I  sometimes 
wondered  whether  an  army  was  really  as  the  artist  appeared  to 
imagine,  something  like  an  animated  hat-brush,  the  bristles  representing 
the  thick  grove  of  spears,  and  the  wooden  back  the  serried  mass  of 
warriors  ;  and  there  were  difficulties  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
Jezebel  and  the  large  dice-box  from  which  she  was  being  extracted  in 
order  to  be  thrown  to  two  small  black  dogs ;  but  I  accepted  Balaam's  ass, 
and  Jonah's  whale,  and  Samson's  foxes  as  very  fair  representations  of  the 
reality.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  a  shortcoming  in  that  quaint  old  per- 
formance that  it  failed  to  impress  upon  one  that  there  was  any  great 
reality  about  the  Holy  Land.  Though  not  inclined  to  positive  scepticism 
on  the  subject,  I  never  thought  of  that  region  as  belonging  to  the 
commonplace  workaday  world  of  which  London  was  also  a  part.  I 
should  have  rejected  as  profane  the  suggestion  that  Jerusalem  was 
accessible  by  means  of  rail-roads  and  steam-boats,  much  as  older  persons 
repudiated  the  identification  of  Abraham  with  an  Arab  sheikh.  The  more 
orthodox  faith  seemed  to  be  that  all  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  had, 
for  the  most  part,  a  kind  of  cloud-land  existence,  like  the  castle  in 
St.  John's  vale,  only  assuming  tangible  form  for  a  brief  period  on 
Sundays.  The  Palestine  of  my  imagination  was  a  semi-fabulous  region, 
bounded  by  well-known  countries  of  the  same  unsubstantial  character. 
Somewhere  in  those  parts  was  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  where 
Christian  had  that  exciting  adventure  with  Apollyon,  and  heard  in  the 
darkness  the  beast  which  made  "  a  great  padding  noise."  Off  the  coast 
lay  the  islands  where  the  brave  Captain  Gulliver  discovered  a  whole 
nation  of  more  amiable  Goliahs  ;  and  closely  bordering  that  were  wild 
districts  where  Sinbad  found  valleys  full  of  diamonds,  wrhere  Aladdin  got 
into  trouble  about  the  roc's  egg,  and  where  it  was  held  to  be  a  crime  to 
make  cream-tarts  without  pepper.  That  region  and  the  world  of  daily 
life  were  simply  incommensurable  ;  they  could  no  more  come  in  contact 
than  De  Quincey's  Kingdom  of  Gombroon  or  Hartley  Coleridge's  Tigro- 
sylvania  could  impinge  upon  France  or  Germany.  It  was  a  childish 
ignorance  ;  and  yet,  to  parody  the  poet's  remark,  it  is  not  very  much 
pleasure  to  know  myself  to  be  nearer  to  Palestine  than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
When  the  infantile  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  the  camel  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  is  of  the  same  breed  as  the  camel  on  which  Eebecca  rode,  it  is 
trying  to  do  honour  to  the  objects  of  its  romance  by  placing  them  in 
a  purely  ideal  world,  cut  off  from  all  prosaic  associations  with  buns  and 
country  cousins.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  region,  to 
which  access  was  only  obtainable  on  Sundays,  had  some  more  questionable 
peculiarities.  Fuller  speaks  in  another  of  his  books  of  a  certain  family  of 
Shugburys  in  Warwickshire,  who  had  stars  in  their  coat-of-arms  ;  whilst 
similar  stars,  as  he  tells  us,  are  found  in  stones  within  their  own  manor 
of  Shugbury  :  a  circumstance  upon  which  he  moralizes  after  his  fashion, 
pointing  out  that  the  Divine  arms,  "  Power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  creature  in  the  world,  from  worms  to  men." 
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Palestine,  meaningx  of  course,  the  Sunday  Palestine — seemed  to  be  full 
of  such  natural  enigmas.  Not  merely  its  animals,  but  its  very  woods 
and  rocks  and  rivers  had  an  ^sopian  faculty  of  embodying  fables — 
and  still  more  frequently  of  indulging  in  apparently  purposeless  oddities. 
The  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  received  quite  a  new  flavour  when  it 
appeared  that  it  "  would  kill  that  Apocrypha  dragon,  which  Daniel  is 
said  to  have  choked  with  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  if  he  should  be  so 
adventurous  to  drink  of  the  waters  thereof."  There  was  somehow 
nothing  shocking  to  our  sense  of  propriety  in  these  and  innumerable 
other  quaint  fancies  with  which  the  book  was  thickly  sprinkled.  "  Jest 
not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  word,"  says  Fuller  elsewhere. 
"  Will  nothing  serve  thee  to  wash  thy  hands  in  but  the  font  ?  or 
to  drink  healths  in  but  the  Church  chalice  ?  "  And  though,  even  in 
his  most  solemn  moods,  he  has  not  been  quite  able  to  act  up  to  his  own 
principles,  and  to  refrain  from  a  jest,  or  even  a  downright  pun,  he 
generally  preserves  an  ostensibly  grave  countenance  in  the  Pisgali- Sight. 
There  is  always  a  quiet  twinkle  in  his  eye,  but  there  is  little  downright 
facetiousness.  The  irrepressible  spirit  of  fun  with  which  he  must  have 
been  at  times  full  almost  to  bursting  does  not  find  open  vent,  though  that 
very  circumstance,  it  may  be,  forces  it  to  leaven  the  whole  narrative, 
and  cast  the  most  commonplace  statement  into  an  epigrammatic  shape. 
Perhaps  it  was  pardonable  in  a  childish  reader  to  attribute  these  strange 
eccentricities  of  style  to  some  occult  quality  in  the  soil  of  Palestine.  If 
the  history  was  meant  to  provide  us  with  examples,  was  it  singular  that 
the  strangest  meanings  should  be  lurking  even  in  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  ? 

That  error  has  of  course  been  dispelled.  Further  experience  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  people  can  write  about  Palestine  without 
being  amusing  ;  and  in  its  wider  acquaintance  with  Fuller  has  revealed 
that  amazing  wit,  of  which  few  men  ever  possessed  a  more  abundant 
share,  and  the  blaze  of  which  has  perhaps  blinded  some  of  his  readers 
to  many  other  good  qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  Strange, 
indeed,  as  it  appears,  there  has  been  at  least  one  adult  human  being 
who  has  lost  sight  of  the  wit  in  admiration  of  the  more  solid  merits. 
Not  many  years  ago  an  industrious  writer  published  a  life  of  Fuller.  It 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  careful  research,  and  genuine  love  for  the  hero  of 
the  story  ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  not  for  two  circumstances,  the  reader  might 
go  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  discovering  that  Fuller  was  a  wittier 
writer  than  Baxter  or  Archbishop  Usher,  or  any  of  the  sound  divines 
the  contents  of  whose  folios  are  as  solid  as  their  bindings.  One  circum- 
stance is  that  the  biography  contains  many  quotations,  and  that  the  most 
perverse  ingenuity  can  as  little  dip  into  Fuller  without  bringing  up  some 
quaint  conceit  as  a  net  can  be  lowered  into  a  shoal  of  herrings  without 
touching  a  fish.  The  other  is,  that  the  writer  is  once  or  twice  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  Fuller's  facetiousness,  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  shrugging 
of  the  shoulders,  such  as  good  Dominie  Sampson  bestowed  upon  the  lively 
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Pleydell.  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,"  says  our  friend,  "  in  spite  of 
the  beauties  with  which  his  Good  Thoughts  "  (one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic works)  "  abounds,  that  they  are  in  some  instances  degraded  by  a 
quaintness  that  is  never  so  much  out  of  place  as  in  religious  meditations." 
The  simplicity  of  this  criticism  is  worthy  of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield. 
There  is  a  degree  of  imperviousness  to  a  joke  which  becomes  positively 
loveable.  It  reminds  us  of  that  excellent  bishop  who  declared  that  there 
were  some  things  in  Gulliver's  Travels  which  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe.  Fuller  too  quaint  "  in  some  instances  !  "  He  is  nothing  if 
not  quaint ;  quaintness  is  the  very  element  in  which  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being  ;  his  name  ehas  become  inseparable  from  quaintness  ;  he 
is  as  distinctly  the  quaint  as  Hooker  the  judicious,  or  Crichton,  with  less 
reason,  the  admirable.  And  the  very  differentia  of  Fuller,  that  which 
distinguishes  him  from  many  contemporaries  of  equal  quaintness,  and 
others  of  equal  beauty,  is,  that  his  beauties  are  indissolubly  blended  with 
his  quaintness.  Which,  for  example,  is  the  most  predominant  in  the 
following,  which  is  quoted  within  a  page  or  two  of  this  charming  criticism  ? 
"Music  is  sweetest  near  or  over  rivers,  where  the  echo  itself  is  best 
rebounded  by  the  water.  Praise  for  pensiveness,  thanks  for  tears,  and 
blessing  God  over  the  waters  of  affliction,  makes  the  most  melodious 
music  in  the  ears  of  heaven."  Although  there  is  a  sort  of  envious 
infelicity  in  Fuller's  having  fallen  to  the  share  of  so  curiously  constituted 
a  biographer,  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  his  facetiousness,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  was  probably  less  important  in  his  own  eyes  than  in 
those  of  his  readers.  No  theologian  or  historian  would  be  pleased  at  the 
knowledge  that  his  memory  would  be  preserved  chiefly  by  his  wit,  how- 
ever admirable  it  might  be  in  quality.  And  therefore  we  will  hope  that  it 
would  have  gratified  Fuller,  could  he  have  known  that  in  the  second 
century  after  his  death  he  would  be  commemorated  as  a  model  of  ortho- 
doxy. With  that,  however,  we  shall  have  no  further  concern  ;  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  enough  to  announce  to  those  who  care  to  hear  it,  that  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  considered  Fuller  to  have  hit  off 
with  marvellous  precision  the  genuine  via  media  ;  and  if  it  be  asked  which 
genuine  via  media,  it  can  only  be  replied  that  the  critic  belonged  to  the 
school  of  moderate  Evangelicals. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that  the  history  of  his  life  indi- 
cates the  possession  of  other  qualities,  which  will  be  admired  by  a  larger 
circle.  Wit,  however  excellent,  cannot  be  the  staple  of  the  intellect  of 
any  considerable  man.  If  the  most  Attic  salt  have  nothing  to  flavour, 
it  will  not  afford  a  very  tempting  dish.  In  the  case  of  Fuller,  wit  in  its 
most  fantastic  forms,  to  adopt  the  metaphor  just  quoted,  played  like 
summer  lightning  over  the  sweet  and  clear  waters  of  sound  sense — 
free  in  a  most  unusual  degree  from  the  slightest  admixture  of  bitter- 
ness. He  only  approaches  to  satire — though  to  satire  of  the  kindliest 
sort — when  an  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  forces  him  to  notice 
the  foibles  of  men  whom  he  loves  all  the  better  for  their  little  absurdities. 
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Some  such  feeling,  for  example,  tinges  his  account  of  an  exemplary 
Dr.  Kudcl,  who  had  won  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour  by  his  preaching. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  informed  the  doctor  that  her  Majesty  admired 
his  plainness  of  speech  so  much  as  to  destine  him  to  the  reversion  of 
Canterbury.  "  Surely,"  says  Fuller  slily,  "  his  Grace  was  too  inartificial 
a  man  (though  none  naturally  love  their  successors  whilst  themselves  are 
alive)  intentionally  to  lay  a  train  to  blow  up  this  archbishop  designed." 
But  so  it  happened.  Poor  Dr.  Rudd  took  the  Queen  at  her  word, 
and  besides  recommending  her  in  1596  to  number  her  days  and  incline 
her  heart  unto  wisdom,  he  "  touched  on  the  infirmities  of  age,  '  when  the 
grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they  wax  dark  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  ; '  personally  applying  it  to  the  Queen — how  age  had  furrowed 
her  face,  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with  its  meal."  Dr.  Rudd  had  no 
further  opportunities  of  preaching  about  the  Queen's  grinders,  and 
was  never  again  mentioned  as  Whitgift's  successor.  Or  take  an  exqui- 
site touch  in  the  portrait  of  the  "pious  and  painful"  Mr.  Perkins. 
This  gentleman  "  would  pronounce  the  word  damn  with  such  an  emphasis 
as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good  while  after  ;  and  when 
catechist  of  Christ's  College,  in  expounding  the  ten  commandments,  applied 
them  so  home  as  almost  to  make  his  hearers'  hearts  fall  down  and  hairs  to 
stand  upright."  Painful  Mr.  Perkins,  as  we  are  glad  to  hear,  became  milder 
in  his  old  age,  and  probably  lost  his  skill  in  pronouncing  the  word  damn. 
There  is  not,  it  may  be  said,  much  venom  in  this  satire  ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distil  from  Fuller's  whole  works  enough  to  supply  a 
single  good  slashing  article  of  the  modern  type,  to  say  nothing  of  the  furious 
invectives  of  his  own  time.  His  only  considerable  controversy  ended  by 
his  reconciliation  to  his  antagonist,  a  result  due  chiefly  to  Fuller's  good 
temper  and  candour.  He  would,  to  express  it  in  a  word,  have  loved 
Charles  Lamb,  and  been  disgusted  by  Swift.  There  is  something  child- 
like about  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  as,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is 
something  occasionally  childish  in  his  jokes.  He  apparently  doubted 
whether  Jews  should  be  exiled,  or  heretics — unless,  indeed,  their  heresies 
concern  those  "points  of  religion  which  are  awfully  to  be  believed," — 
should  be  put  to  death.  He  could  scarcely  be  unfair  to  a  Puritan,  or 
even  to  a  Papist ;  a  fact  which,  considering  the  uncompromising  times  in 
which  he  lived,  should,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  condemn  him  as  a  bad  hater. 
Some  exculpation  might,  perhaps,  be  attempted  by  a  determined  white- 
washer  even  on  that  head.  We  may  charitably  hope  that  he  had  a  greater 
stock  of  ill-feeling  than  he  cared  to  express.  Once,  he  tells  us,  he  publicly 
prayed,  soon  after  the  King's  death,  that  the  nation  might  be  settled  on 
its  "  true  foundation ;  "  and  had  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  this 
ambiguous  phrase  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  then  powerful  hearer.  "  When 
men  come  with  nets  in  their  ears,"  he  says,  "it  is  good  for  the  preacher 
to  have  neither  fish  nor  fowl  in  his  tongue,"  and  he  exults  in  the  safe 
avowal  that  his  manner  was  really  that  which  had  been  suspected.  A 
certain  degree  of  judicious  reticence  is  observable  in  the  Worthies  and  the 
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Church  History.  Persecution,  it  is  observed,  is  the  great  school  for  learn- 
ing toleration.  Fuller's  great  contemporary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  his 
eloquent  plea  for  liberty  when  he  was  himself  a  sufferer,  and  did  not  quite 
stick  to  his  principles  when  the  rod  was  placed  in  his  hand,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  his  back.  And,  therefore,  we  might  hope  that,  if  Fuller's 
life  had  been  prolonged  further  into  the  good  times  of  the  Restoration,  his 
mind  would  have  recovered  its  tone,  and  his  deficiency  in  party-spirit  have 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  And  yet,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  apology  would  scarcely  bear  inspection.  Hatred,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings,  was  a  quality  left  out  of 
his  composition.  Moderation  is  his  favourite  virtue  from  first  to  last. 
His  pet  proverb,  repeated  in  many  passages  of  his  works,  is  that  you 
should  not  split  the  board  by  driving  in  a  nail  violently,  without  first 
"wimbling"  a  hole  for  its  reception.  He  had  not  the  passion  which 
makes  a  man  rush  into  martyrdom,  and  erred,  if  he  erred  at  all,  rather  on 
the  side  of  too  great  pliancy.  A  queer  expedient  for  stuffing  his  Church 
History  with  dedications  is  alleged  as  a  proof  of  subserviency  ;  and  his 
portrait  of  the  King,  in  the  Holy  and  Profane  State,  is  said  to  be  a  specimen 
of  fulsome  flattery.  Yet  we  would  rather  compare  his  exuberant  dedica- 
tions to  the  grand  performance  which  closes  a  display  of  fireworks — a  sort 
of  supererogatory  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  his  marvellous  ingenuity. 
And  if  Charles  I.  is  drawn  more  glowingly  than  the  customs  of  the  time 
sanctioned  (rather  a  doubtful  point),  it  should  be  added  in  fairness  that 
the  same  eulogy  was  published  in  a  subsequent  edition,  when  his  idol  was 
almost  approaching  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Fuller,  in  fact,  was  a  con- 
sistent, not  a  hot-headed  royalist ;  and  the  very  worst  that  could  fairly  be 
said  against  him  is  that  he  possessed  enough  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
to  keep  his  head  above  water  in  troublous  times.  And,  even  then,  we 
must  attribute  such  immunity  as  he  enjoyed  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  by  an 
exception  to  ordinary  laws,  a  man  who  excited  warm  attachments,  even 
though  he  felt  no  warm  aversions. 

For  one  reason  or  another  Fuller  has  become  a  kind  of  privileged  pet 
amongst  those  traders  in  literary  curiosities  whose  favourite  hunting- 
ground  is  amongst  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
the  spoilt  child  of  criticism  whose  most  audacious  revolts  against  the 
respectable  laws  of  taste  have  an  irresistible  claim.  Some  of  their 
eulogies  rather  tax  our  credulity.  Coleridge  almost  ventures  the  asser- 
tion that,  next  to  Shakspeare,  Fuller,  beyond  all  other  writers,  "excites 
in  him  the  sense  and  emotion  of  the  marvellous — the  degree  in  which  any 
given  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  possessed  and  manifested  so 
far  surpassing  what  one  would  have  thought  possible  in  a  single  mind, 
as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour  and  quality  of  wonder."  A  recent 
writer,  labouring  to  give  some  notion  of  Fuller's  extraordinary  fertility  of 
illustration,  declares  that,  in  this  respect,  Burke  and  Jeremy  Taylor  are 
his  only  rivals.  The  comparison,  even  when  narrowed  to  this  point, 
requires  so  many  qualifications  before  it  can  be  made  to  hold  water  that 
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v;e  need  not  consider  its  merits.  Such  analogies,  to  say  the  truth,  are  at 
best  a  dangerous  game.  Fuller  is  too  obstinately  original  to  allow  us  to 
find  any  tolerably  homogeneous  writer  against  whom  he  could  be  fairly 
measured.  If,  however,  we  were  driven  to  discover  some  parallel,  it 
would  be  better  to  seek  in  rather  lower  regions  ;  the  wit  which  detects 
innumerable  points  of  unsuspected  resemblance  at  contrast  throughout 
earth  and  heaven  seems  to  differ  in  essence,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  the 
splendid  imaginations  which  lay  all  knowledge  under  contribution.  The 
peculiarity  of  Fuller's  illustrations  is,  that  the  two  things  compared  are  as 
unlike  as  possible,  whilst  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  greatest 
imaginative  writers.  Their  metaphors  cast  light  into  dark  places ; 
Fuller's,  as  a  general  rule,  strike  out  a  brilliant  spark,  which  only 
flashes  upon  you  a  deceitful  gleam  of  resemblance.  With  all  due  love 
of  Fuller,  it  is  easier  to  detect  a  humbler  resemblance  with  our 
modern  clerical  humourist — Sydney  Smith.  Their  writings,  indeed, 
are  as  different  as  the  tastes  of  their  periods.  But,  if  we  imagine 
the  worthy  canon  transported  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  en- 
couraged to  give  the  reins  to  his  comic  fancy,  we  imagine  that  he 
could  have  rivalled  his  great  predecessor.  His  popular  sayings  have 
something  of  the  Fuller  flavour.  The  proposal  to  take  off  his  flesh  and 
sit  in  his  bones  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  extravagant  conceit ;  and,  for  a 
shrewd  quibble,  Fuller  would  have  delighted  in  the  recommendation  to 
the  Aldermen  to  lay  their  heads  in  order  to  make  a  wooden  pavement. 
The  wit  was  in  both  cases  planted  in  a  sound  substratum  of  sound 
common  sense,  and  in  both  cases  united  with  a  healthy  temperament 
which  prevented  it  from  turning  sour,  and  prompted  innocent  fun  rather 
than  bitterness.  The  pugnacious  element  indeed  was  developed  to 
infinitely  greater  excess  in  Smith,  and  the  Edinburgh  Keviewer,  if 
immersed  in  the  civil  wars,  would  hardly  have  lived  out  his  days  without 
some  close  acquaintance  with  the  gaol  and  the  pillory. 

Not  to  pursue  the  parallel  too  far,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  said  that, 
if  Fuller  and  Sydney  Smith  could  have  exchanged  centuries,  each  would 
have  adopted  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  other's  manner. 
Of  the  two,  we  should  say  that  Fuller  was  the  most  felicitously  placed. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  prepared  to  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent ; 
instead  of  cramping  his  energies  by  literary  proprieties,  it  fairly  threw  the 
reins  on  his  neck,  and  left  him  to  plunge  and  rear  and  throw  up  his  heels 
as  he  pleased.  Indeed,  it  stimulated  rather  than  permitted  his  freaks  of 
fancy.  A  man  with  so  much  quicksilver  in  his  blood  would  have  been 
comic  even  if  placed  in  a  modern  pulpit,  and  swathed  in  sevenfold  respect- 
ability. But  at  that  day  no  whim,  however  preposterous,  no  quibble, 
however  childish,  no  allusion,  however  far-fetched,  was  forbidden  to  him. 
Wide,  indeed,  as  was  the  licence  granted  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  astonish- 
ing his  contemporaries.  His  antagonist  Heylin  reproaches  him  for  the 
"  merry  tales  and  scraps  of  trencher- jests,"  which  would  be  fitter  as  a 
;-npplement  to  the  Ilunilml  M>  >•>•;/  Tales  than  as  part  of  a  Church  history. 
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Fuller  is  scandalized  at  this  charge,  and  declares  that,  if  his  accuser  will 
produce  "  the  most  light  and  ludicrous  story  in  all  the  hook,  he  will  match 
it  with  equal  levities  in  the  gravest  authors  extant."  Though  Fuller  might 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  his  challenge,  his  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  impropriety  is  characteristic.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  Fuller's 
wit  is  a  singular  compromise  between  jest  and  earnest.  One  reader  might 
regard  as  said  in  all  seriousness  what  would  strike  another  as  outrageously 
grotesque.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  Fuller  sometimes  said  good  things 
with  genuine  unconsciousness  of  their  wit,  and  even  that  some  of  his  good 
things  have  become  good  since  his  death.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
The  quaintness  of  Fuller  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  is  a  peculiar 
literary  species,  which  may  be  described  as  a  hybrid  between  pedantry 
and  wit.  The  secret  of  much  of  his  facetiousness  is  that  he  forces  the 
formal  phraseology  of  the  expiring  school  to  play  strange  antics  for  the 
amusement  of  the  new.  Sometimes  he  uses  it  with  so  grave  a  face  that 
we  almost  take  him  for  a  genuine  pedant,  and  sometimes  with  so  broad  a 
grin  that  he  almost  sinks  to  buffoonery.  Something  of  the  same  thing 
may  be  observed  at  the  present  day.  A  youth  fresh  from  the  universities 
will,  at  times,  ornament  his  conversation  with  strange  metaphors  derived 
from  his  studies.  Such  a  youth,  for  example,  has  been  heard  to  describe 
heaven  as  a  sphere  in  which  the  holiness  varies  inversely  as  the  radius. 
Take  him  seriously,  and  he  is  a  pedant,  or,  in  modern  language,  a  prig. 
Credit  him  with  a  perception  of  his  own  absurdity,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
quaint  formulae  in  which  Fuller's  soul  delighted.  The  secret  here  is  the  use 
of  technical  language  in  a  totally  inappropriate  sphere,  and  in  one  shape 
or  another  Fuller  performs  infinite  variations  upon  this  trick.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  freak  of  language  adapted  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools. 
David,  he  says,  formed  a  practical  syllogism,  of  which  the  major  was  a 
lion,  the  minor  was  a  bear,  and  the  practical  conclusion  that  he  could  kill 
Goliah.  The  true  scholar,  he  tells  us,  is  provided  with  all  manner  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  as  "  syllogisms,  long  swords  ;  enthy- 
memes,  short  daggers  ;  dilemmas,  two-edged  swords  that  cut  on  both 
sides  ;  sorites,  chain-shot ;  and  for  the  defensive,  distinctions,  which  are 
shields  ;  retractions,  which  are  targets  with  a  pike  in  the  midst  of  them, 
both  to  defend  and  oppose."  A  pleasure,  which  we  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand, was  taken  in  flourishing  all  the  instruments  in  this  armoury. 
Wonderful  were  the  word-tournaments  in  which  our  ancestors  delighted. 
Fuller  tells  us  of  the  charming  entertainment  provided  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  her  last  visit  to  Oxford.  It  was  disputed,  "  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  dissemble  in  matters  of  religion  ?  "  One  of  the  opponents,  he 
says,  "  endeavoured  to  prove  the  affirmative  by  his  own  example,  who 
then  did  what  was  lawful,  and  yet  he  dissembled  in  speaking  against  the 
truth — the  Queen  being  well  pleased  at  the  wittiness  of  the  argument." 
It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  vein  of  wittiness  when  Fuller  fills  pages 
with  such  quibbles  as  this  :  "Malice  is  angry  with  him  (the  good  judge) 
because  she  cannot  be  angry  with  him."  Or,  again,  Fuller's  outrageous 
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puns  are  not  unfrequently  puns  of  pure  wantonness — mere  purposeless 
freaks  of  language  ;  but  they  pass  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  serious 
philological  statements.  "  Templum,"  he  says,  gravely,  "  quasi  tcctiim 
fimplum,  a  large  covered  space  ;  "  Minden,  he  declares,  means  miiie-thinc, 
because  the  town  had  two  founders  ;  "  malignant "  may  be  derived  either 
from  "  malis  ignis,"  bad  fire,  or  "  malum-lignum,"  bad  wood  ;  bonfire, 
however,  a  word  which  he  can  seldom  mention  without  a  pun,  is  not,  in 
his  opinion,  derived  from  7>07?e-fire,  as  carrying  a  reference  to  the  "burn- 
ing of  martyrs,  first  fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV." 
It  was  held  in  those  days  that  any  two  words  which  could  be  tortured  into 
any  resemblance  of  sound  and  meaning  were  necessarily  related.  In  other 
words,  etymology  was  simply  punning  ;  and  Fuller  differs  only  from  the 
genuine  pedant  in  so  far  as  he  evidently  rejoices  in  proportion  to  the 
utterly  outrageous  nature  of  the  suggestion. 

Punning,  however,  is,  in  this  sense,  merely  one  branch  of  a  more 
general  method.  There  are  puns,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  substance  as  well  as 
in  words ;  and  these  strange  derivations  of  words  bear  to  modem  philology 
the  same  relation  that  such  allegories  as  Bacon  expounded  in  his  book  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  bear  to  the  new  science  of  comparative  myth- 
ology. Any  meaning  which  can  be  twisted  out  of  words  or  out  of  ancient 
legends,  when  put  on  the  rack  of  a  boundless  ingenuity,  is  assumed  to  be  the 
explanation  of  their  origin.  Take  any  text  in  the  Bible,  for  example,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  its  history  or  its  position,  and  assume  that  it  is 
not  only  true,  but  that  any  inference  drawn  from  it,  or  any  symbolical  mean- 
ing that  can  be  fitted  to  it  is  equally  certain,  and  you  have  a  boundless 
field  for  ingenuity.  Every  sermon  and  treatise  of  those  days  teems  with 
ingenious  applications  which  may  remind  us  of  the  celebrated  argument 
of  the  "  angelical  doctor  "  who  deduced  the  necessity  of  implicit  faith  from 
the  words  "the  oxen  were  ploughing  and  the  oxen  feeding  beside  them." 
It  is  here,  above  all,  that  Fuller  finds  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  marvellous  faculty  of  discovering  unsuspected  analogies.  Even  his 
ingenuity  could  scarcely  surpass  the  performances  of  many  grave  divines. 
He  quotes,  for  example,  as  an  authority  against  toleration,  the  text,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass."  His  own  meditations  are  full 
of  such  remarks  as  this  :  "  Can  one  commit  one  sin  more,  and  but  one 
sin  more  ?  Unclean  creatures  went  by  couples  into  the  ark."  He  is  far 
too  much  pleased  with  this  quaint  parallel  to  care  for  the  utter  irrelevancy 
of  the  remark.  Kather,  the  irrelevancy  is  the  reason  why  he  loves  it.  He 
gives  his  theory  in  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  preacher,  whom  he  much 
commends  for  extracting  all  manner  of  fruitful  lessons  from  this  rather 
unpromising  text :  "  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thouhast  ridden  ever 
since  I  was  thine  unto  this  day?  "  "How  fruitful,"  he  exclaims,  "  are 
the  seeming  barren  places  of  Scripture  !  "  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  work, 
if  only  you  are  permitted  to  deduce  from  it  any  conclusion  which  the 
most  fertile  imagination  can  hang  on  to  it  by  means  of  the  most  arbitrary 
associations. 
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The  peculiarity,  then,  of  Fuller,  is  not  that  he  makes  far-fetched 
quotations,  or  that  his  logical  gambols  are  of  the  most  unaccountable  nature. 
So  far  he  is  merely  adopting  a  recognized  method  in  which  half  the 
preachers  and  writers  of  his  time  might  be  his  rivals.  His  merit  is  that 
his  most  fantastic  caprices  are  always  witty.  Nothing  is  more  wearisome 
than  this  incessant  straining  of  the  invention  in  the  hands  of  an  essen- 
tially dull  writer ;  the  jokes  of  such  a  man  are  always  missing  fire. 
Fuller's  instinct  is  infallible  ;  he  touches  his  queer  fancies  so  lightly  that 
you  are  never  disgusted ;  if  for  a  moment  he  seems  to  be  serious,  he  is 
instantly  off  upon  some  outrageous  conceit  which  would  extort  laughter 
from  a  bishop  at  a  funeral.  The  same  love  of  strange  conceits  was  equally 
prevalent  amongst  the  poets  whom  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  call  the  meta- 
physical school,  probably  because  the  doctor  held — with  what  justice 
need  not  be  inquired — that  metaphysics  is  merely  a  name  for  verbal 
juggling.  In  poetry  the  effect  is  simply  vexatious.  The  warmest 
admirers  of  George  Herbert — who  is  now  probably  the  best  known  poet 
of  the  school — have  been  profoundly  annoyed  when  he  descends  from  his 
loftier  strain  to  the  wretched  quibbles  which  mar  it  so  cruelly — when  he 
devotes  a  poem  to  a  wretched,  if  not  profane,  pun  about  "  I  ease  you," 
and  crams  into  fourteen  lines  more  than  a  score  of  quaint  similitudes  for 
prayer,  each  more  far-fetched  than  its  predecessor ;  or  when  he  spoils  a 
fine  stanza  by  its  last  two  lines  after  this  fashion  : — 

For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move  and  waters  flow  ; 
Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good 

As  our  delight  or  as  our  measure  ; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

In  Fuller's  lively  prose,  the  quaintness  would  be  an  additional  charm  : 
in  Herbert's  solemn  devotion  it  is  the  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  Or 
take  one  of  Cowley's  often-quoted  absurdities.  "  I  saw,"  he  says  in  the 
Dai'ideis — 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone  as  if  he  meant 

At  once  his  murder  and  his  monument. 

This,  as  a  bit  of  serious  eloquence,  is  hopelessly  absurd ;  but  it  is  one  of 
Fuller's  pet  jokes,  and  his  variations  are  always  amusing  ;  as  where  he 
speaks  of  "  Aphek,  whose  walls  falling  down,  gave  both  death  and  grave- 
stones to  27,000  of  Benhadad's  soldiers  ;  "  or,  to  quote  a  rather  similar 
grotesque,  observes  of  the  amiable  habit  of  Elizabethan  sailors,  who 
threw  negroes  into  the  sea,  "the  murder  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the 
men."  The  good  captain,  he  adds,  "  counts  the  image  of  God  as  never- 
theless his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory." 

Conceits,  so  irritating  in  poetry,  may  be  excellent  jokes  in  prose.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  Fuller's  first  performance  was  what  he  called  a 
poem  ;  its  title  being  "  David's  heinous  sin,  hearty  repentance,  heavy 
punishment."  It  has  recently  been  reprinted  by  one  of  his  admirers, 
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who,  however,  is  fain  to  confess  that  it  is  not  of  much  poetical  merit. 
In  fact,  Fuller,  had  he  confined  himself  to  that  mode  of  expression,  would 
have  been  as  frigid  and  as  dull  as  the  now  unreadable  Oowlcy.  One 
specimen  will  perhaps  prove  it  sufficiently.  This  is  David's  pathetic 
lamentation  for  Absalom  : — 

My  son,  whose  body  had  of  grace  the  fill ! 
My  son,  whose  soul  was  so  devoid  of  grace  ! 
Without  my  knowledge  and  against  my  will, 
My  son,  in  cause  so  bad,  so  strange  a  place  ; 
My  son,  my  son,  for  which  I  must  complain, 
I  fear  in  soul  as  in  the  body  slain, 
Would  I  might  die  that  thou  might'st  live  again  ! 

In  this  case,  the  necessity  of  rhyming  has  quenched  not  only  his  poetry 
but  his  wit ;  but  even  where  his  wit  breaks  out  it  seems  to  have  all  the  fun 
taken  out  of  it.  To  do  complete  justice,  it  must  be  added  that  Fuller,  who 
could  be  so  prosaic  in  verse,  often  rises  on  the  poetical  in  prose.  Every 
now  and  then,  his  quaint  comparisons  reveal  deep  feeling  or  genuine 
thought  as  well  as  a  mere  faculty  for  detecting  odd  resemblances,  though 
even  his  finest  passages  have  some  touch  of  the  grotesque  about  them. 
Such  an  instance,  for  example,  may  be  found  in  Fuller's  approximation  to 
the  often- quoted  lines  of  Waller — 

The  soul's  dark  cottage  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  which  time  has  made. 

"  Drawing  near  her  death,"  says  Fuller  of  St.  Monica,  "  she  sent  most 
pious  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of  happiness 
through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness-broken  body."  It  may  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  Fuller  apparently  deserves  the  credit  of  another  fine  con- 
ceit of  the  same  poet.  He  quotes  Waller  in  his  Worthies  in  the  form — 

We  know  no  more  what  they  do  do  above, 
Save  only  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love. 

The  second  line,  as  written  by  Waller  (in  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Rich),  runs,  "  that  they  happy  are  and  that  they  love."  Fuller's  version 
is  improved  by  the  additional  fancy.  We  may  quote  one  other  parallel, 
which  has  sometimes  been  noticed,  as  a  proof  of  Fuller's  power  of 
mixing  the  absurd  with  the  elevated.  Speaking  of -graves,  he  tells  a  story 
of  an  Englishman  dying  in  Spain  and  suffering  from  the  attempts  of  the 
priests  for  his  conversion.  "  Their  last  argument  was,  '  If  you  will  not 
turn  Roman  Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  unburied.'  '  Then,' 
answered  he,  '  I  will  stink  ; '  and  so  turned  his  head  and  died."  Directly 
utter  which  amazing  retort,  he  adds  this  fine  sentence.  "  A  good  memory 
is_the  best  monument.  Others  are  subject  to  casualty  and  time  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  their  founders."  In  this,  though  strikingly  said,  there  is  still 
a  certain  flavour  of  quaintness.  In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  hands,  the 
quaintness  is  absorbed  in  the  poetry.  "  Time  sadly  overcometh  all 
things,  and  is  now  dominant  and  sitteth  upon  a  Sphinx,  and  looketh  unto 
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Memphis  and  old  Thebes,  whilst  his  sister,  Oblivion,  reclineth  on  a 
pyramid  gloriously  triumphing — and  turning  old  glories  into  dreams. 
History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  traveller,  as  he  paceth  amazedly 
through  these  deserts,  asketh  of  her  '  Who  builded  the  Pyramids  ?  '  and 
she  mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not." 

It  is  comparatively  rare,  however,  for  Fuller  to  rise  to  the  borders  of 
that  lofty  region  of  eloquence  where  Sir  Thomas  Browne  treads  like  a 
native.  In  fact,  he  is  little  given  to  soaring,  and  distinctly  prefers  the 
earth  to  the  clouds ;  his  wisdom  is  such  as  comes  from  excellent  good 
sense,  without  any  great  profundity  of  thought ;  his  piety  is  that  of  a 
cheerful  and  admirably  expressive  person  who  has  never  sounded  the 
depths  of  despair  or  risen  to  ecstatic  rapture  ;  and  his  wit  owes  its 
charm  to  its  being  obviously  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  nature  of 
irrepressible  buoyancy  and  childlike  frivolity  of  amusement.  Whatever 
emotion  is  excited  in  his  breast,  it  seems  to  stir  him  to  the  same  outward 
expression  :  any  fuel  will  support  his  flame  ;  if  in  a  merry  mood,  he  jests 
to  express,  and  if  solemn,  he  jests,  as  we  must  suppose,  to  hide  them. 
Answering  an  assailant,  in  a  passage  full  of  real  feeling,  he  indulges  him- 
self with  this  outrageous  pun.  "  As  for  other  stains  and  spots  in  my 
soul,  I  hope  (be  it  spoken  without  the  least  verbal  reflection)  that  He  who 
is  the  Fuller's  soap  (Malachi  iii.  2)  will  scour  them  forthwith  His  merit." 
It  is  amusing  to  see  Fuller's  compunction  constraining  him  to  call  attention 
to  his  pun  by  disavowing  it.  On  the  same  principle,  he  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  indulge  in  such  unreasonable  jokes  as  that  of 
a  dying  man  who  was  asked  by  the  priest  preparing  to  administer  extreme 
unction,  where  were  his  feet,  and  replied  "  at  the  end  of  my  legs."  Wo 
are  quite  sure,  notwithstanding,  that  Fuller  himself,  when  in  extremis, 
would  have  been  unable  to  resist  such  a  quibble.  One  other  specimen  of 
this  rather  questionable  tendency  may  be  enough.  When  Drake's  ships 
were  in  great  danger  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  crews  received  the  Holy 
Communion,  "  dining  on  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  expecting  no  other  than 
to  sup  with  him  in  heaven."  This  illustrates  the  further  peculiarity  that 
Fuller's  wit  runs  riot  whenever  he  has  a  tragedy  to  relate.  A  perfect 
shower  of  puns,  quibbles,  absurd  analogies,  and  quaint  quotations  is  his 
mode  of  testifying  sympathy,  as  well  as  every  other  passion.  He  laments, 
for  example,  the  hard  fate  of  Kidley  and  Hooper  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  refrain 
from  noticing  the  odd  result  that,  as  their  legs  were  burnt  before  their 
bodies,  "  their  upper  parts  were  but  confessors,  whilst  their  lower  parts  were 
martyrs."  Even  when  describing  the  massacre  of  the  babes  at  Bethlehem, 
a  certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous  blends  with  his  pathos.  "  One  mother," 
he  says,  "  stood  amazed,  as  if  she  had  lost  her  son  and  senses  to- 
gether ;  another  bleeds  out  sorrow  in  her  eyes  to  prevent  festering  in  her 
heart ;"  and  yet,  as  he  concludes,  "  their  mourning  going  several  ways,  all 
must  meet  in  one  common  misery,  whilst  the  souls  of  these  children  are 
charitably  conceived  by  the  primitive  Church  all  marched  to  heaven,  as 
the  infantry  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Perhaps  the  most  grotesque 
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of  all  these  queer  outbreaks  is  in  Fuller's  account  of  an  accident  which 
happened  to  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Blackfriars  in  1623.  The 
sermon,  he  says,  "  began  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the  end 
thereof,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  floor  fell  down  whereon  they  were 
assembled.  It  gave  no  charitable  warning  groan  beforehand,  but  cracked, 
brake,  and  fell,  all  in  an  instant.  Many  were  killed,  more  bruised,  all 
frighted.  Sad  sight  to  behold,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  different  persons 
mingled  together,  and  the  brains  of  one  on  the  head  of  another !  One 
lacked  a  leg,  another  an  arm ;  a  third  nothing  but  breath,  stifled  in  the 
ruins."  Impute  not  this  comic  vein,  as  Fuller  would  put  it,  to  want  of 
kindliness,  or  even  to  want  of  sympathy  with  Roman  Catholics,  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous  as  the  circumstances  appeared  to  him,  and  tempting  as 
was  the  coincidence  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  on  the 
5th  of  November.  Fuller  cites  the  Tower  of  Siloam,  and  says  that  the 
death  of  these  sufferers  was  "  the  object  of  pity"  (though  also,  it  would 
seem,  of  no  little  amusement)  to  all  wise  and  good  persons  ;  and,  indeed 
— to  pause  for  one  moment  in  my  remarks — I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  commend  Fuller's  style  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  masters 
of  descriptive  language  in  whose  mouths  a  man  is  always  an  individual 
and  fire  a  devouring  element.  How  much  more  lively  would  have  been, 
the  descriptions  of  the  burning  of  Chicago,  or  the  fighting  in  Paris,  if  our 
sense  of  propriety  were  a  little  less  exacting  !  The  narratives,  treated  in 
Fuller's  style,  would  have  bristled  with  Scriptural  quotations — for  the 
most  part  utterly  inappropriate — and  with  puns,  good  only  by  reason  of 
their  inconceivable  badness.  Strange  parallels  and  contrasts  would  have 
been  drawn  between  the  fate  of  Chicago  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
and  the  sieges  of  Paris  and  Jerusalem  would  prove  to  have  had  unsus- 
pected points  of  resemblance.  Even  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  would  have 
afforded  matter  for  quibbling,  if  not  for  downright  fun.  The  difficulty  of 
choosing  between  roasting  and  boiling  would  have  suggested  absurd  com- 
ments in  the  case  of  Chicago,  and  the  terrors  of  Paris  would  have  been 
carefuEy  paralleled  with  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Alas  !  we  have 
lost  the  naivete  which  excuses  such  eccentricities  ;  we  cannot  laugh  with- 
out being  cynical ;  and,  though  I  have  seen  very  amiable  people  fairly 
upset  in  private  by  the  comic  aspect  of  a  murder  or  a  bad  accident,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  no  living  writer  could  convince  us  of  the  warmth  of  his 
sympathies  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  playing  the  queerest  of  literary 
pranks.  In  his  reflections  Fuller  tells  us  of  an  ape  which  carried  a  child 
to  the  top  of  a  house,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  family  watching  from 
below,  till  the  ape,  tired  out  with  his  tricks,  laid  the  child  gently  back  in 
the  cradle.  In  Fuller's  allegory,  the  child  represents  true  religion,  and 
the  ape  the  wild  fanaticism  of  his  time.  We  might  allegorize  the  same 
story  by  putting  Fuller's  wit  for  the  ape,  and  his  genuine  kindliness  for 
the  child.  We,  the  lookers-on,  are  always  trembling  ;  but  this  wit  never 
changes  playfulness  for  spite. 

The  same  unmistakable  peculiarities  run  through  all  Fuller's  writings. 
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Each  page,  as  it  were,  bears  his  signature.  They  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  the  antiquarian  and  the  didactic.  The  Church  History  and  the 
Worthies — his  chief  performances  in  the  first  department — are  interesting 
(for  our  present  purpose)  chiefly  as  displaying  the  art  in  which  Charles 
Lamb  declares  him  to  be  unrivalled — that  of  telling  a  story.  His  "  eager 
liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running  comment  of  the  narrator,  happily 
blended  with  the  narration,"  are  doubtless  delightful.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  added  that  the  anecdote  must  be  a  short  one.  Adopting  Gray's  com- 
parison of  a  grand  poetical  style  to  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  we  must 
compare  Fuller's  to  the  pretty  though  rapid  flight  of  some  small  bird. 
Or — for  quaint  illustrations  are  surely  lawful  in  such  a  case — he  reminds 
us  of  that  amiable  creature,  the  ratel,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who, 
with  untiring  regularity,  used  to  take  half-a-dozen  lively  steps  at  a  round 
trot  and  then  throw  a  somersault.  Fuller  cuts  up  his  so-called  history 
into  short  anecdotes,  and  in  each  of  them  generally  springs  two  or  three 
jokes  upon  us,  which  explode  as  unexpectedly  as  a  cracker  in  a  drawing- 
room.  For  example,  he  gives  a  short  notice  of  an  English  pope, 
Adrian  IV.,  in  the  Worthies.  He  gets  through  it  with  the  seriousness  of 
a  steady-going  antiquarian — excepting  of  course  a  pun  or  two — till  he 
reaches  the  poor  pope's  death.  Then  we  have  this  genuine  bit  of  humour. 
Adrian  "  held  his  place  four  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-eight  days, 
and  Anno  1158,  as  he  was  drinking,  was  choaked  with  a  fly,  which  in  the 
large  territory  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony  had  no  place  but  his  throat  to  get 
into.  But  since  a  fly  stopt  his  breath,  fear  shall  stop  my  breath,  not  to 
make  uncharitable  conclusions  from  such  casualties."  The  Worthies 
reminds  us  of  a  pithy  biographical  dictionary,  where  some  humourist  has 
illustrated  every  article  by  a  quaint  caricature  ;  when  to  these  anecdotes 
we  add  his  queer  collection  of  proverbs,  his  odd  description  of  the  various 
counties,  and  the  miscellaneous  bits  of  information  that  crop  up  at 
intervals,  the  Worthies  is  perhaps  one  of  his  most  amusing  books. 

As,  however,  our  space  is  limited,  and  Fuller's  quaintnesses  are  more 
inexhaustible  than  our  coal-mines,  the  remainder  of  this  article  shall  be 
devoted  to  one  further  illustration  of  his  peculiarities.  Amusing  as  is 
Fuller's  narrative  style,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  still  better  in  his  didactic 
humour.  He  is  great  at  a  sententious  moral  aphorism ;  and  comments 
on  the  aphorism,  ludicrous  or  serious,  really  illustrative  or  utterly  irrele- 
vant, fairly  jostle  each  other  in  their  haste  for  expression.  In  his  most 
popular  book,  the  Holy  and  Profane  State,  brief  essays  and  descriptions 
of  typical  characters  are  mixed  up  with  biographies  intended  to  exemplify 
the  didactic  matter.  Wit  and  wisdom,  shrewd  observation,  and  kindly 
feeling  are  spread  through  its  pages  in  profusion.  Perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  its  merits  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  with  the  per- 
formance of  another  great  master  of  English,  though  in  a  different  style. 
Some  of  Bacon's  essays  deal  with  the  same  topics,  and  the  contrast  is 
instructive.  Fuller,  for  example,  and  Bacon  have  both  something  to  say 
upon  the  well-worn  topic  of  marriage.  As  marriage  has  been  discussed  by 
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innumerable  sages  and  satirists,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  those  of  the 
Saturday  Heview,  we  cannot  expect  any  positively  new  lights  from  our 
authors.  There  is,  however,  no  better  test  of  high  literary  skill  than  the 
power  of  making  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make  four  sound  like  a 
new  and  startling  truth.  Both  writers  succeed  in  giving  interest  to  a  sub- 
ject where  the  only  choice  appears  to  lie  between  truisms  and  paradoxes, 
but  by  curiously  different  devices.  More  than  one  of  Bacon's  weighty  sen- 
tences have  passed  into  proverbs.  "  He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  unto  fortune,"  "  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  the  com- 
panions of  middle-age,  and  old  men's  nurses."  Bacon's  sentences  are  heavy 
with  thought,  as  though  compressed  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  hydraulic 
machine.  Like  Lord  Thurlow,  they  look  wiser  than  any  sentence  ever 
really  was.  Now,  take  FuUer's  treatment  of  a  thought  identical  with  one  of 
Bacon's  : — "  Though  bachelors  be  the  strongest  stakes,"  he  says,  "  married 
men  are  the  best  binders  in  the  hedge  of  the  commonwealth."  "  .  .  .  . 
Married  men,  especially  if  having  posterity,  are  the  deeper  sharers  in 
that  state  wherein  they  live,  which  engageth  their  affections  to  the  greater 
loyalty."  This  last  sentence  reads  like  a  clumsy  paraphrase  of  Bacon's 
aphorism  ;  the  metaphor,  though  rather  odd,  is  perhaps  less  strained  than 
most  of  Fuller's.  But  he  soon  makes  amends.  We  are  not,  he  says,  to 
expect  too  much  from  matrimony  ;  and  this  text  is  embroidered  as  follows  : 
— "Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus — oX«e  Xa/iTrpoe — wholly  cli-ar, 
without  clouds  ;  you  expect  both  wind  and  storms  sometimes,  which,  when 
blown  over,  the  air  is  the  clearer  and  wholesomer  for  it.  Make  account  of 
certain  cares  and  troubles  which  will  attend  thee.  Remember  the  nightin- 
gales, which  sing  only  some  months  in  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent  when 
they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their 
young  ones."  The  illustration  is  pretty  and  fanciful,  and  he  gives  us  half- 
a-dozen  more  in  the  next  page.  Bacon  only  indulges  in  one  metaphor,  but 
that  is  one  which  is  an  argument  instead  of  a  mere  ornament.  "  A  single 
life,"  he  says,  "  doth  well  with  churchmen;  for  charity  will  hardly  water 
the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool."  Bacon's  sententious  gravity 
raises  a  common-place  to  the  rank  of  a  grand  philosophical  axiom ;  Fuller's 
discursive  fancy  invests  it  with  all  the  airs  of  a  startling  paradox.  One  or 
two  more  parallels  may  be  taken  from  other  essays.  "  Praise,"  says  Bacon, 
"  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  the  glass  or  body  which  gives  the 
reflection."  "  Fame,"  says  Fuller,  "  is  the  echo  of  actions,  resounding 
them  to  the  world,  save  that  the  echo  repeats  only  the  last  part,  but  fame 
relates  all,  and  often  more  than  all."  The  mirror  distorting  the  image  of 
the  object  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  perfect  comparison  ;  an  echo  repeating 
more  than  has  been  said  has  a  tinge  of  Irish  absurdity.  Bacon  again  tells 
us,  in  his  concentrated  style,  that  in  many  human  affairs,  "  it  often 
falls  out  that  something  is  produced  out  of  nothing ;  for  lies  are  sufficient 
to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  substance."  Fuller,  after 
remarking  that  fame  "  sometimes  hath  created  something  cut  of  nothing," 
finds  his  instance,  not  in  military  or  civil  affairs,  but  in  the  pygmies, 
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giants,  and  amazons  with  which  fame  has  peopled  countries  that  never 
existed — "especially  near  the  poles;"  and  he  compares  it  to  a  "kind 
of  mushroom,  which  Pliny  reports  to  be  the  greatest  miracle  in  nature, 
because  growing  and  having  no  root ;"  and  then  goes  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  fame  first  "  creeps  through  a  village,  then  goes  through 
a  town,  then  runs  through  a  city,  then  flies  through  a  country,  still 
the  further  the  faster.  Yea,  Christ,  who  made  the  dumb  speak,  made 
not  tell-tale  fame  silent,  though  charging  those  he  cured  to  hold  their 
peace."  This,  it  seems,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  amongst  other  causes,  by 
the  "ministration  of  spirits.  The  devils  are  well  at  leisure  to  play  such 
pranks,  and  may  do  it  in  a  frolick.  And  yet  they  would  scarce  be  the 
carriers  except  they  were  well  paid  for  the  portage." 

Bacon  tells  us  that  "to  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a 
bravery  of  the  Stoics  ;  "  and  Fuller,  that  "  He  that  wants  anger  hath  a 
maimed  mind,  and  with  Jacob  sinew  shrunk  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
must  needs  halt."  Bacon  goes  on  to  give  us  some  excellent,  if  rather 
worldly,  advice  :  as  that  "  Men  should  carry  anger  rather  with  scorn  than 
with  fear,  so  that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below 
it ;  "  whilst  Fuller  sets  out  on  that  speculation  with  which  Lamb  was  so 
intensely  delighted,  and  observes  gravely,  that  though  we  must  obey  the 
apostle's  words,  "  '  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath,1 — to  carry 
to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of  our  revengeful  nature  " — yet  we 
must  not  be  too  literal;  for  "then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the 
days  ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  whose  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  the  year, 
have  plentiful  scope  of  revenge." 

One  more  remark  may  conclude  the  comparison.  In  Bacon's  essays 
there  is  always  that  sub -acid  flavour  natural  to  a  man  who  has  had  harsh 
experience  and  looked  at  the  seamy  side  of  things  as  well  as  their  surface. 
Fuller  always  shows  the  almost  provoking  optimism  engendered  by  an 
easy  and  prosperous  life,  whilst  even  his  subsequent  trials  never  seem  to 
have  soured  him.  Both  writers,  for  example,  remark  that  the  king  "  is 
a  mortal  god  :  "  but  Bacon  characteristically  adds,  "  of  all  kinds  of  men 
God  is  the  least  beholden  unto  them  ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and 
they  do  ordinarily  least  for  him."  Both  are  eloquent  on  the  advantage 
of  combining  justice  and  mercy.  Fuller,  after  some  characteristic  remarks, 
concludes  that  "in  his  mercy  our  king  (that  is,  the  ideal  king)  desires  to 
resemble  the  God  of  heaven,  who  measureth  his  judgments  by  the  ordinary 
cubit,  but  his  kindnesses  by  the  cubit  of  the  sanctuary — twice  as  big." 
Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  observes,  "  that  the  restraint  of  justice  towards 
sin  doth  more  retard  the  affection  of  love  than  the  extent  of  mercy  doth 
inflame  it."  Bacon  speaks  of  kings  and  criminals  like  a  shrewd  lawyer 
and  statesman  ;  Fuller  like  a  good-humoured  country  clergyman,  who 
expects  everybody  to  be  as  good  and  happy  as  himself.  In  fact,  when  we 
endeavour  to  sum  up  Fuller's  character,  that  is,  "perhaps,  the  last  impres- 
sion that  remains  with  us.  His  simplicity  is  certainly  not  unmingled  with 
a  certain  shrewdness,  of  which  the  following  remark,  as  appropriate  to 
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the  present  day,  maybe  a  sufficient  instance  : — "  Charity  mistaken,  which 
relieves  idle  people,  like  a  dead  corpse,  only  feeds  the  vermin  it  breeds ;" 
but  we  feel  certain  that  if  Fuller  met  an  idle  beggar  after  writing  that 
sentence,  he  relieved  him  with  the  most  utter  disregard  of  sound  econo- 
mical doctrines.  Some  such  case  was  in  his  mind  when  in  his  Good 
Thoughts  he  ponders  over  the  problem  whether  he  is  responsible  for  the 
crimes  that  were  committed  by  a  villain  whom  he  had  saved  from  starva- 
tion on  the  promise  of  reform,  and  who,  as  usual,  forgot  his  promise. 
Fuller's  remorse  for  a  good-natured  action  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  very 
deep.  In  fact,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  ever  could  know  what  melan- 
choly meant.  When  his  party  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  he  wrote  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times ;  when  it  was  ruined,  he  wrote  Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times;  and  when  it  was  rising  from  the  ground,  Mixed  Contem- 
plations in  Better  Times.  And  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  all  his 
thoughts  are  as  cheerful  as  anybody  else  would  have  in  the  best  of  times. 
No  misfortune  could  damp  his  spirits  or  diminish  his  intense  affection  for 
a  pun.  He  was  the  most  buoyant  of  mankind  ;  and  if  he  ever  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  melancholy,  he  could  find  relief  in  lamentations  so  lively  as 
to  sound  like  an  effusion  of  exuberant  spirits.  The  wonder  is  that  we  feel 
this  boyish  exhilaration  to  be  significant  of  true  feeling.  Some  men 
shed  tears  when  they  are  deeply  moved ;  Fuller  pours  forth  a  string  of 
quibbles.  It  is  a  singular  idiosyncrasy  which  inverts  the  conventional 
modes  of  expressing  devotion,  and  makes  jokes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
do  duty  for  sighs.  But  nobody  should  read  Fuller  who  cannot  more  or  less 
understand  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  such  fantastic  freaks  arc  con- 
genial ;  and  those  who  do  will  learn  that,  if  in  one  sense  he  is  the  most 
childlike,  in  another  he  is  amongst  the  most  manly  of  writers.  He  enjoys 
a  sort  of  rude  intellectual  health,  which  enables  him  to  relish  childish 
amusements  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
enviable  accomplishment,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  leads  to  some 
rather  startling  literary  phenomena. 
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OF  all  the  myths  of  the  fairy  age,  of  its  many  legends  and  enchantments, 
true  love  seems  to  be  the  one  great  charm  which  has  come  down  to  us 
unchanged  by  time,  untouched  by  steam-engines,  and  unexplained  by 
science.  Revenge  may  still  exist,  with  its  daggers,  and  flashes,  and 
melodramatic  boots  and  teeth,  but  we  feel  little  sympathy  for  it,  and  are 
glad  to  see  it  looking  more  and  more  clumsy  and  out  of  place,  except 
indeed,  in  a  police  court,  or  on  the  boards  of  a  Surrey  theatre.  Mystery 
is  also  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  its  poor  old  veils  are  sadly  torn  about 
and  darned,  and  its  wonders  and  terrors  exploded.  High-flown  romance 
seems  out  of  tune  with  our  modern  ideas,  and  if  Lord  Hubert  went  off  to 
his  club  with  Lady  Matilda's  sleeve  fastened  to  his  hat,  we  should  think 
him  a  little  out  of  his  mind.  But  true  love  is  true  love  by  whatever  signs 
and  language  it  is  spoken, — as  long  as  hearts  beat,  as  long  as  life  exists, 
in  whatever  age,  iron  or  golden,  we  may  seek  it.  Only  a  month  ago,  I 
met  stepping  across  the  ruins  of  a  desolated  city,  a  bride  in  her  white 
robes,  and  with  her  white  wreath  of  orange  flower ;  she  came  smiling 
hand  in  hand  with  the  bridegroom,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  young 
men,  women  and  children,  in  mourning,  for  the  most  part,  but  looking 
happy  because  these  two  were  happy.  For  the  last  hour  we  had  been 
driving  by  charred  and  fallen  palaces,  by  devastated  streets,  where  the 
houses  were  lying  in  heaps  in  their  own  green  gardens,  crushing  the  sward 
and  the  flower  beds.  We  had  come  by  a  great  open  place,  where  a  storm 
of  death,  and  fire,  and  battle,  had  shattered  the  houses,  furrowed  the 
earth,  spread  desolation  unspeakable,  and  so  passing  some  battered  gates 
reached  a  spot  where  there  had  once  been  a  pleasant  shade,  a  chirp  of 
birds  over-head  in  the  branches,  of  children  beneath  the  trees  ;  all  this 
was  gone  !  We  were  crossing  a  great  plain, — a  plain  covered  with  brush- 
wood ;  it  reached,  swept  and  desolate,  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the  west, 
where  Valerien  was  glooming  in  the  distance.  A  few  black  figures  were 
walking  along  in  the  sun.  It  seemed  very  sad  to  us,  for  we  had  known 
the  place  from  childhood.  We  drove  on  in  silence,  and  so  we  came  at  last 
to  a  portion  of  the  wood  that  had  been  spared.  Here  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  the  driver  asked  us  to  alight  and  go  in  under  the  shade.  Our  eyes 
were  tired  with  sad  sights,  and  our  ears  with  his  dismal  histories,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  .... 

H.  and  I  looked  at  each  other.     Had  it  all  been  a  dream  ?     Were 
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battle,  and  murder,  and  mourning,  but  horrible  nightmares  ?  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  green  shady  dell,  from  which  many  an  avenue  ran  into 
glimmering  depths  of  woodland ;  the  birds,  we  remembered,  were  singing 
their  old  songs  over-head ;  the  trees  were  tranquilly  shedding  their  autumn 
leaves,  that  had  turned  golden  on  the  branches :  they  lay  on  the  turf  in 
a  placid  sunshine  that  brightened,  but  no  longer  burnt :  the  very  stems  of 
the  trees  were  illuminated  by  it.  A  soft  shady  dazzle,  blue  and  pearly 
mist,  of  green  and  shadow,  shimmered  round  about  us  ;  there  was  a  sound 
of  water  plashing,  an  echoing  of  cheerful  voices  of  people  laughing  and 
looking  up,  we  saw  the  wedding  party  advancing  towards  us. 

Hand  in  hand  came  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  by  a  steep  bank  of 
rock,  leading  from  the  waterfall  among  the  trees.  She  clung  to  him  as  she 
picked  her  way  with  white  shining  shoes  among  the  stones  ;  her  arm  floated, 
and  sometimes  her  long  gauzy  veil  caught  in  the  branches.  Some  children 
ran  up  with  flowers,  and  the  bride  smiled  as  she  stooped  to  take  them. 
I  saw  H.  watching  them  all  with  kind  eyes  as  the  little  procession  went 
on  towards  a  rustic  hut  among  the  trees  where  some  sort  of  wedding  feast 
seemed  to  be  spread.  I  know  not  what  scenes  these  people  had  lived 
through — what  privations,  what  losses  and  peril  of  life,  and  wreck  of 
hope.  Here  they  were  rejoicing — at  peace  among  the  very  ruins  of  war — 
cheered  by  the  kindly  charm  that  comes  home  even  to  the  saddest  hearts. 
The  wedding  guests  were  in  black,  as  I  have  said,  but  the  bride  was 
dressed  like  any  bride  in  any  peaceful  land,  where  the  harvests  ripen  and 
the  country  people  store  their  grain  at  their  leisure,  where  the  only  roll  is 
that  of  the  heavy-laden  carts,  or  the  farm  engine,  in  its  shed  ;  where  the 
arms  are  peaceful  scythes,  and  spades  overturning  the  soil,  and  the  wasps 
are  the  enemies  the  housewives  dread,  while  their  plums  hang  ripe  beside 
the  cottage  door. 

Even  in  poor  war-driven  France  there  are  places  as  still  and  peaceful 
as  the  parish  of  Dorlicote-cum-Eockington,  of  which  place  I,  by  a  certain 
association  of  ideas,  was  thinking  when  I  wrote  these  last  lines.  In  these 
little  mountain  villages  of  Savoy  the  people  are  at  work  upon  their  sloping 
fields  reaping  their  green  and  saffron  crops.  There  is  a  chime  in  the  air, 
torrents  foam,  birds  fly  from  height  to  height,  the  goats  tinkle  home  at 
night,  each  cow  rings  its  bell  as  it  browses  the  tur  and  wild  thyme,  and 
the  cow-woman  hobbles  after  in  her  big  straw  hat  knitting  as  she  goes. 
My  neighbour  Sophy  King  showed  me  such  a  nice  little  sketch  she  made 
yesterday  from  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  little  inn,  of  the  grey  cow 
we  used  to  see  there  and  its  old  attendant ;  of  the  little  gabled  village, 
showing  behind  its  horns.  The  girl  had  cleverly  laid  on  her  shadows  and 
her  blues  and  greens,  and  there  was  the  village  and  the  cow  and  its 
companion ;  but  then,  on  the  grey  paper,  she  had  attempted  some  white 
chalk  lines.  "  I  spoilt  it  with  those,"  she  said,  pointing  ruefully,  and 
then  she  went  out  on  the  gallery  and  leant  over  looking  up  the  valley 
to  where  the  snow  mountains  were  rearing  upon  the  blue. 

Sophy  is  an  ugly  little  woman  with  red  hair  and  a  thick  complexion 
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and  two  little  green  twinkling  eyes.  She  is  bright  and  clever  and 
companionable,  a  little  abrupt,  as  clever  and  ugly  people  are  apt  to  be. 
There  she  stood,  in  her  short  woollen  petticoat,  with  two  little  hobnailed 
boots  upon  which  she  is  used  to  scramble  about  the  mountains. 

This  was  their  second  visit  to  the  little  bathing-place.  Mrs.  King  had 
been  so  decidedly  the  better  for  her  mud-baths  and  her  tumblers  of  nasty 
water,  that  they  had  come  back  this  second  year,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  join  them. 

We  had  not  seen  them  since  our  last  triennial  visit  to  our  old  friend 
Mrs.  Dormer  at  Lulworth.  They  were  staying  there  at  the  time,  and 
Sophy  had  taken  a  girlish  fancy  to  me.  I  confess  I  was  glad  of  her  com- 
pany. The  house  was  deadly  dull.  Mrs.  Lulworth  still  reigned  for  her 
aunt,  and  did  her  best  to  pull  down  the  blinds,  muffle  up  the  furniture,  and 
drive  away  all  guests,  conversation,  and  ease  of  mind  or  of  body  ;  but  old 
Mrs.  Dormer,  the  real  lady  of  the  manor,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease  of  energy,  and  suddenly  at  ninety  to  reassert  her  rights.  Since 
Cecilia  (whom  some  called  the  sleeping  beauty)  had  married  her  cousin 
Frank  Lulworth,  Mrs.  Dormer  had  seen  more  of  his  family,  and  was 
for  ever  inviting  them,  to  Mrs.  Lulworth's  unfeigned  jealousy.  She 
had  always  hated  Frank's  father.  She  liked  her  son-in-law  individually, 
but  she  detested  him  collectively.  There  was  no  end  to  his  family 
— it  was  always  turning  up.  Frank  had  several  sisters  older  than  him- 
self, some  married,  some  unmarried.  The  eldest  of  all  was  our  friend 
Mrs.  King,  lately  returned  from  India  with  her  husband,  and  settled  at 
Brighton.  She  had  married  very  young,  and  her  two  twin  daughters 
were  grown  up  young  ladies.  "  Odious  girls  !  "  thought  Mrs.  Charles. 
What  possessed  Mrs.  Dormer  to  invite  all  these  people  to  Lulworth  ? 
She  had  met  them  at  Cecilia's  house  in  London.  They  were  safely 
disposed  of  on  their  way  abroad,  and  now,  most  unnecessarily,  they  were 
to  come  to  Dorlicote,  and  spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  hall  before  they 
started. 

Mrs.  Dormer  at  ninety  years  of  age  seemed  younger,  brighter,  more 
interested  in  her  surroundings  than  she  had  ever  been.  She  was  a  little 
deaf,  but  she  had  a  wonderful  trumpet,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  brighter 
and  brighter  ;  she  wrote  the  same  delicate,  though  trembling  hand  ;  she 
was  lame,  but,  if  she  chose,  she  could  fly  across  the  room  in  one 
instant  with  the  help  of  her  tortoiseshell  cane,  and  her  wheel  chair, 
upon  which  she  would  come  rolling  into  the  room  like  any  old  fairy  in  her 
chariot,  only  the  dragons  who  pulled  it  along  were  human  dragons,  Miss 
Bowley,  her  companion,  or  Mrs.  Lulworth.  Sometimes,  instead  of  dragons, 
Cecilia's  little  children  would  come  and  try  to  push,  frolicking  all  round 
about  it,  and  cooing  and  chattering  in  their  little  white  pinafores. 

If  her  advice  had  been  taken,  these  children  would  have  been  brought 
up  very  differently,  Mrs.  Lulworth  used  to  say,  gloomily.  They  might  run 
about,  shout,  scramble,  they  used  to  jump  upon  Miss  Bowley's  back ;  the 
amiable  woman  was  sometimes  discovered  on  all  fours,  being  led  round  the 
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room  with  Cecy's  sash  tied  to  her  capstrings.  One  day  they  dived  into 
a  certain  mahogany  desk  which  their  grandmother  had  neglected  to  lock. 
Their  horror-stricken  mother  only  rescued  it  in  time,  for  Cecy  had  got  the 
lid  open,  and  Charlie  was  very  busy  under  the  table  with  something  that 
Cecy  had  given  him  to  play  with.  Mrs.  Lul worth  was  heard  coming,  and 
Cecilia  hurried  the  children  away. 

It  was  that  afternoon  that  I  heard  Cecilia  trying  to  reconcile  her  mother 
to  the  Kings'  arrival. 

"  It  is  only  for  a  Sunday,  mamma.  I  think  you  will  like  Emily  ;  she 
is  a  quiet  woman,  in  very  delicate  health." 

"  Delicate  health  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lul  worth.  "  Cecilia,  do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  that  people  make  delicate  health  an  excuse  for  every  idle  and 
luxurious  habit  ?  Are  the  girls  also  in  delicate  health,  Cecil  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Cecilia,  flushing  up.  "  They  are  quite  well,  and 
though  Sophy  does  not  look  it,  she  is  even  stronger  than  Sylvia." 

"  Sylvia  !     What  a  name,"  said  Mrs.  Lulworth.     "  We  shall  have  to 

send  to  meet  them,  I  suppose,  and  the  carriage  has  already  been 

She  stopped  short,  seeing  me  there,  for  H.  and  I  had  arrived  only  an 
hour  before. 

"I  wonder  if  you  will  think  Sylvia  like  me?"  interrupted  Cecilia, 
hastily  ;  "  everybody  says  so,  only  she  is  prettier  than  I  ever  was.  Uncle 
John  says  she  is  like  my  grandmother  Lulworth,  mamma." 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech  of  Cecilia's.  Mrs.  Lulworth's  expres- 
sion became  more  and  more  fixed  and  unpleasant. 

"  That  will  be  a  reason  for  the  whole  family's  remaining  another  fort- 
night," said  the  ungracious  woman. 

"  And  pray  why  should  my  niece  and  her  children  not  remain  a  fort- 
night," said  the  old  fairy,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  us  on  her 
rolling  chariot. 

Cecilia  gave  a  great  stare  ;  she  had  not  heard  her  aunt  coming.  Frank 
Lulworth  had  rolled  the  old  lady  in  from  the  adjoining  room :  the 
children  followed  scampering ;  Mrs.  Charles  rose  to  her  full  length  of 
claret- coloured  merino,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

"  Emily  King  is  as  much  my  niece  as  Cecil,"  the  old  lady  went 
on,  "  and  her  girls  are  my  goddaughters;  one  of  them  is  a  beauty;  I 
can't  say  much  for  the  other.  I  have  some  very  ugly  godchildren ;  I'm 
alsvays  told  they  are  clever.  There  is  poor  Tom  Rickets — have  you 
ever  seen  him,  Frank  ?  He  called  one  day  and  nearly  frightened  Maria 
Bowley  out  of  her  wits." 

"Tom  Rickets?"  said  Frank;  "do  you  mean  Tufto  Rickets.  We 
used  to  call  him  Tufto  at  Cambridge.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  has 
been  very  ill-used.  He  had  some  money  left  him  and  came  home  from 
India.  He  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself  here." 

"He  is  coming  to  dinner  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  shaking 
defiantly.  "Yes,  I  asked  him.  He  can  take  in  Sophy  King,  and  they 
can  be  put  behind  a  dish-cover  and  talk  as  cleverly  as  they  like." 
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"  Will  Mr.  Tufto  also  require  a  carriage  to  be  se&t  to  meet  him?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lulworth  sarcastically. 

The  Kings  arrived  soon  after  luncheon  in  a  fly,  by  an  unexpected 
train.  Almost  everybody  was  out.  I  happened  to  come  back  early  to 
write  some  letfers,  and  I  heard  of  their  arrival.  The  Colonel  had  gone  out 
to  look  for  us — Mrs.  King  and  the  young  ladies  were  in  their  own  rooms. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  finishing  my  letter  for  the  post,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  person  I  was 
destined  to  see  much  of;  a  tall,  fair,  untidy  figure,  with  a  long  torn 
flounce  trailing  after  her,  came  in  with  a  parcel  of  music  under  her  arm. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  stopping  short,  "  I  thought  there  was  no  one  here," 
and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she  had  never  seen  anybody  in  her  life  before. 
As  she  stood  there  her  music  began  to  slide  from  under  her  arm,  and 
fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  carpet.  A  sudden  breeze  from  the  open  window 
rushed  through  the  room,  and  scattered  the  long  limp  papers.  I  went  to 
her,  and  tried  to  help  her  to  pick  them  up.  As  she  thanked  me,  and 
looked  into  my  face,  I  was  quite  surprised  by  her  beauty,  for  which  I  was 
not  prepared  from  my  first  glance.  Her  eyes  were  specially  beautiful — 
now  and  then  a  radiation,  a  shadow,  some  effect  of  light  reflected,  some 
dilation  of  the  pupil,  gave  them  an  expression  of  curious  sweetness.  But 
it  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

"Were  you  going  to  the  piano  ?"  I  asked;  "don't  let  me  prevent 
you.  You  are  Miss  King,  I  think  ?  " 

To  which  she  answered,  "I  am  Miss  Sylvia,"  and  then  she  imme- 
diately sat  down  to  the  piano.  Trying  to  open  it,  she  let  the  heavy  lid 
fall  and  pinched  her  finger,  which  she  put  into  her  mouth. 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  reflected  in  the  looking-glass,  and  thought  I 
had  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful  creature.  She  was  slight  and  gracefully 
made,  with  all  the  brilliance  of  youth  and  colour.  Her  white  dress, 
creased  and  torn  as  it  was,  fell  in  soft  folds  about  her,  she  had  no  cuffs  or 
bracelets,  but  her  lovely  white  arms  looked  all  the  prettier. 

When  her  finger  was  better,  she  took  it  out  of  her  mouth  and  began 
her  musical  exercise.  .  .  .  I  nearly  jumped  from  my  seat.  In  one  moment 
the  chimney  ornaments,  the  windows,  the  chairs  upon  the  polished 
wooden  floor,  seemed  to  be  set  jarring  and  shaking  by  an  unexpectedly 
loud  ftionotonous  series  of  sounds  more  or  less  discordant  and  painful  to 
listen  to.  Halting  notes,  and  blind  ones,  utter  discord  at  times ;  and 
then  the  passage  would  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  I  was  per- 
fectly bewildered  by  the  noise ;  I  could  not  have  imagined  it  possible 
that  those  pretty  slender  little  hands  could  have  made  such  a  din.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six — one,  two,  three.  She  was  counting  away  with 
the  greatest  seriousness.  Was  it — could  it  be  the  moonlight  sonata  ? 
It  was  more  like  the  cannon-ball  sonata,  with  a  bomb-shell  exploding 
now  and  then  in  the  midst. 

I  gathered  my  papers  and  fled,  and  on  my  way  I  met  Miss  Bowley 
coming  down  from  upstairs,  looking  very  much  frightened. 
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"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Dormer  is  awakened.  Who  can 
it  be  ?  What  a  horrible  noise  ?  " 

The  drawing-room,  with  its  floating  curtains  and  great  solemn  windows 
opening  on  the  park,  was  silent  as  usual  when  the  first  dinner-bell  rang, 
and  a  short,  high-shouldered  young  man,  with  odd  hair  curling  on  end, 
was  announced.  There  was  nobody  but  myself  to  hear  what  the  butler 
said,  and  his  voice  floated  into  a  vague  empty  room,  where  the  funeral 
clang  of  the  dinner-bell  seemed  still  vibrating.  It  was  summer-time  and 
a  dull  evening  in  June,  and  though  the  windows  were  open,  there  was 
little  to  cheer  the  guest.  He  was  dressed  with  great  care :  although  so 
ill-favoured,  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  for  himself,  but  not  even 
Mr.  Poole  could  cut  his  round  shoulders  straight,  iron  out  the  creases  in 
his  face,  nor  could  any  hairdresser,  however  fashionable,  prevent  his 
close  crop  of  hair  from  curling  up  into  a  curious  sort  of  bunch  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  which  had  given  him  the  sobriquet  of  Tufto.  He  came  in 
evidently  wondering  what  had  possessed  him  when  he  accepted  Mrs. 
Dormer's  invitation  to  come  six  miles  along  a  high  road  in  order  to  sit 
in  an  empty  room  and  to  listen  to  the  clang  of  so  dreary  a  dinner-bell. 
He  sank  down  into  an  arm-chair,  in  a  corner  of  the  roopi.  He  did  not 
see  me  at  first,  but  presently  I  saw  him  stoop  down,  pick  up  something 
that  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  a  writing-table  whereon  stood  the  small 
old-fashioned  mahogany  desk  with  which  the  children  had  been  playing  ; 
as  he  raised  his  head  again  he  saw  me  in  my  corner. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  in  an  odd  cracked  voice,  starting  up. 
"  I  didn't  see  there  was  any  one  in  the  room,"  and  he  came  forward 
in  a  good-natured,  unaffected  way,  as  a  man  does  whose  first  impulse  is  a 
friendly  one.  "  What  a  pretty  old  miniature,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know 
who  it  is  ?  " 

He  came  up  and  showed  me  an  old-fashioned  oval  case  lined  with 
white  satin,  and  such  as  those  in  which  our  grandmothers  kept  their  ivory 
portraits.  This  one  represented  a  lady  in  an  old-fashioned  dress,  with 
violet  eyes,  a  very  sweet  expression,  and  a  lovely  smiling  face,  and  a 
quantity  of  waving  hair. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  I  hesitated.     "Sylvia!"  I  said,  all  surprised, 
seeing  "  Sylvia  "  in  faded  gold  letters  upon  the  satin. 
"  Do  you  know  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  1770  !  It  must  be  my  Sylvia's  great  grandmother,"  said  I. 
"  I  call  that  bad  luck,"  said  he,  gravely  looking  once  more  at  the  picture, 
"  to  be  born  more  than  a  half  century  after  such  a  lovely  creature."  Then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shut  up  the  case  and  put  it  on  the  table, 
as  other  ladies,  more  cotemporaneous  with  his  own  existence,  came  into 
the  room.  Mrs.  Lulworth,  in  lilac  brocade  with  salmon  trimmings  ;  Miss 
Bowley  in  blue  barege  ;  Sophy  King,  the  youngest  of  the  twins,  in  white, 
with  green  ribbons,  but  they  were  very  unbecoming.  Mr.  Rickets 
glanced  at  the  miniature,  and  perhaps  thought  once  more  of  the  pensive 
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yet  enchanting  head  of  the  lady  who  had  been,  and  contrasted  her  with 
the  ladies  as  they  are. 

Mrs.  King  looked  rather  delicate  and  pretty  in  blue  satin,  but  she  was 
evidently  in  bad  health,  and  always  gave  me  the  impression  of  having  seen 
a  ghost;  she  was  followed  by  the  Colonel  and  Frank  Lulworth,  and 
Cecilia,  buttoning  her  gloves,  and  by  Dr.  Hicks,  with  his  red  face  and 
well-brushed  grey  whiskers. 

"  Are  we  all  here,"  said  Mr.  Lulworth,  coming  forward  in  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons. 

I  saw  Sophy  look  anxiously  round  and  begin  to  slip  towards  the  door. 

Old  Mrs.  Dormer  beckoned  Rickets  to  her.  "  Come  here,"  she  said, 
putting  out  her  hand  with  the  long  tips  to  her  white  gloves.  "  You  will 
take  in  Sophy  King ;  there,  don't  mistake,  that  girl  with  red  hair  and  green 
ribbons  ;  she  is  very  clever,  and  you  must  draw  her  out.  You  can  make 
anybody  talk  you  know.  Poor  Maria  Bowley  was  never  so  lively  in  her  life 
as  that  day  you  called.  Do  you  hear,  Maria  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  grateful  to  Miss  Bowley,"  said  Rickets,  with  a  little 
bow  ;  "  she  gave  me  a  cup  of  the  most  delicious  tea." 

"  Very  bad  for  the  nerves,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer;  "the  present  genera- 
tion takes  a  great  deal  too  much." 

"Judging  from  the  tea  it  gives  one,"  said  Rickets,  laughing,  "my 
impression  is,  it  only  waters  the  pot.  Miss  Bowley  is  an  honourable 
exception." 

Miss  Bowley  blushed  to  the  very  edge  of  her  blue  barege. 

"  She  don't  belong  to  the  present  generation,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer, 
waving  her  stick. 

"Dinner,  ma'am,"  said  the  butler,  opening  the  door. 

"  What's  that  ?"  Rickets  asked  vaguely,  suddenly  starting,  and  looking 
vacantly  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  butler  before  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  surprised. 

"There  she  is  again!"  said  Rickets,  following  something  with  his 
eyes  from  window  to  window.  It  was  a  figure  flitting  along  the  garden- 
walk, — white,  with  floating  skirts,  with  a  lovely  face,  fair  and  dazzling, 
even  in  the  dim  evening.  If  Rickets  had  been  alone,  he  might  well  have 
thought  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  beautiful  face  he  had  seen  in  the  little 
morocco-case. 

"  It  looks  like  Sylvia,"  said  old  Mrs.  Dormer,  blinking  her  eyes. 

"Where  is  Sylvia  ?  "  cried  Colonel  King,  in  a  harsh  voice.  His  back 
was  turned  to  the  window.  "  Sophy,  why  didn't  you  look  after  her  ?  " 

"  There  she  is  !  "  cried  Frank  Lulworth.  "  What  can  she  be  doing 
in  the  garden  ?  "  And,  in  answer  to  an  imploring  look  of  Mrs.  King's,  he 
added,  "  I  will  go  after  her  :  don't  you  wait." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  as  she  disappeared  with  a  whirr 
of  wheels ;  the  whole  company  filed  off  after  her,  two  and  two,  across  the 
great  hall  into  the  mahogany- bound  regions,  where  the  soup  was  flowing. 
It  had  already  cast  up  a  great  fish  under  a  huge  dish-cover  on  to  the  table. 

8—2 
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H.  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Shropshire's  family,  a'  faci 
Mr.  Lulworth  never  forgets  when  he  takes  her  in  to  dinner.  Frank  Lul worth 
was  to  have  taken  Mrs.  King ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  garden,  running  after 
her  daughter,  that  lady  found  herself  sitting  by  Mrs.  Dormer,  with  a 
vacant  chair  between,  herself  and  Mr.  Rickets.  I  was  opposite,  with  the 
doctor  for  a  companion.  My  vis-ct-vis  was  evidently  greatly  interested 
in  the  apparition. 

"  Was  that  your  sister?"  he  was  asking  Sophy,  iu  ids  curious,  cracked 
voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Sophy,  absently.  She  seemed  pre-bccupied,  watching 
her  father,  who  was  frowning  and  watching  the  door.  I  guessed  why 
Sophy  was  anxious,  for  I  could  not  help  hearing  Mrs.  Dormer  and 
Mrs.  l£ing  talking  together. 

"It  makes  her  father  so  nervous,"  said  Mrs,  King,  plaintively,  raising 
her  voice.  "I  can't  think  what  to  do.  It  is  just  like  her1  to  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  when  we  are  all  waiting  dinner.  Now  Sophy  never 
keeps  us." 

"  Don't  apologize,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  Sylvia  is  quite  pretty  enough 
to  keep  us  all  waiting,  and  Sophy,  who  isn't  pretty,  is  punctual ;  so  it  is 
all  as  it  should  be.  Clear  soup  ?  "  "  Yes." 

"My  poor  Sophy!  "  said  the  mother,  who  always  seemed  to  take  a 
melancholy  view  of  everything.  "  It  seems  so  hard  that  Sylvia  should 
have  all  the  beauty  of  the  family. — (No  soup  ?)  I  can't  take  soup  :  it  is  a 
great  privation  to  me. — Aunt  Dormer !  If  you,  with  all  your  experience, 
Could  suggest  any  means  by  which  we  could  give  her  a  little  of  her  sister's 
good  sense  and  thoughtfulness " 

"  Suggest  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  peppering  her  soup,  "  don't  ask  me  to 
suggest.  Find  her  a  good  husband,  my  dear :  a  punctual  man,  who  can 
remind  her  when  dinner  is  ready.  Let  him  have  a  little  money  to  pay  for 
it,  too." 

"My  Sylvia  will  have  next  to  nothing,"  said  her  mother;  "nothing 
but  her  beauty." 

"What  of  that  ?"  said  the  old  lady.  "  She  has  beauty  enough  far 
two,  and  he  must  bring  the  wits." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  Frank  Lulworth  appeared  with 
the  apparition.  Its  hair  was  all  rough  and  blown  about,  the  lights  on  the 
sideboard  made  its  eyes  wink  like  two  great  blinking  stars,  its  beautiful 
cheeks  were  glowing.  Sylvia  was  not  unlike  Cecilia — they  both  took  after 
their  grandmother  Lulworth ;  but  Sylvia,  though  one  generation  farther 
removed,  was  most  like  the  beautiful  original  of  the  picture.  As  she 
came  into  the  room,  she  looked  round  bewildered,  and,  seeing  her 
mother,  made  a  rush  at  the  empty  seat,,  running  against  a  tray  of  vege- 
tables on  the  way.  She  settled  down  like  a  bird  in  a  nest. 

"  I  couldn't  find  my  way  in,  mamma,"  she  said,  panting  ;  "  I  wont, 
into  the  garden  to  pick  a  rose  to  put  in  my  hair ;  but  it  won't  stick. 
Look,  how  I  have  pricked  my  finger  !  And  then  uncle  Frank '.' 
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"  Come  over  here,"  cried  Frank  Lul worth  ;  "  that  is  not  your  place — I 
am  to  sit  next  your  mother,  Sylvia."  And,  greatly  to  Tom  Kickets'  dis- 
appointment, Sylvia  jumped  up,  and  as  she  did  so  she  knocked  over  a 
tumbler  of  water  that  Rickets  had  just  filled.  He  received  a  certain 
portion  on  his  waistcoat  and  over  his  fish ;  the  rest  trickled  down  the 
table,  past  Rickets'  plate,  past  Sophy's,  across  to  Dr.  Hicks',  on  the 
opposite  side.  Sylvia  unconscious  walked  on.  Rickets  saw  the  Colonel 
frowning  more  and  more  ominously.  The  young  man  heroically  sacrificed 
himself,  apologized,  made  his  excuses  to  Mrs.  Lul  worth,  to  Mrs.  King,  to 
old  Mrs.  Dormer.  He  did  not  know  how  it  could  have  happened,  he 
said. 

"  I  am  glad  it  wasn't  me  that  was  clumsy  this  time,"  said  Sylvia,  quite 
loud,  sitting  down  by  Dr.  Hicks. 

Sophy  turned  as  red  as  one  of  her  own  geraniums.  Colonel  King 
bent  forward,  and  frowned  at  Sylvia.  It  was  a  very  silent  dinner.  Sophy 
was  very  friendly  to  Tom  Rickets,  but  he,  in  his  turn,  could  scarcely 
listen  to  what  she  said,  for  trying  to  overhear  Dr.  Hicks'  conversation 
with  Sylvia.  That  was  difficult ;  for  Sylvia,  frightened  by  her  father's 
fierce  eyebrows,  only  whispered  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  until  the  dessert  came, 
when  fresh  lights  and  fruit  seemed  to  brighten  up  the  somewhat  dreary 
entertainment ;  Mrs.  Charles  observing  this,  immediately  signed  for  the 
ladies  to  leave  the  room,  Mr.  Charles  opened  the  door  for  them  with  a 
dapper  little  bow,  which  set  Sylvia  off  laughing. 

We  had  hardly  got  into  the  drawing-room  when  Mrs.  King  gave  the 
usual  little  ghost-like  start  with  which  she  generally  begins  a  sentence. 

"  Come  here,  Sylie,  and  beg  aunt  Dormer's  pardon,  and  aunt  Lulworth's, 
and  Cecilia's.  You  have  really  behaved  shockingly,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  dreadful  scolding." 

Mrs.  King's  voice  was  so  weak  that  her  scoldings  were  generally  all  but 
inaudible.  She  and  Cecilia  were  established  comfortably  on  the  sofa  in 
rustling  silks  by  the  fire,  as  befitted  the  matrons  of  the  party.  H.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  were  opposite  in  two  straight  arm-chairs.  Mrs.  Dormer 
had  not  settled  down  into  any  corner — she  was  going  off  for  her  after- 
dinner  nap,  and  the  faithful  Bowley  stood  behind  her  chair,  only  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command,  to  wheel  her  mistress  away. 

Sylvia,  with  a  suppressed  exclamation,  had  stopped  short  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  and  did  not  immediately  obey  her  mother's  summons. 
There  was  some  whispering  between  the  sifters,  and  I  could  see  Sophy 
give  Sylvia  a  push.  Sylvia  was  shaking  her  head  and  making  all  sorts 
of  curious  signs  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lul  worth  sat  erect  as  usual  with  a 
supercilious  smile,  Mrs.  Dormer  waiting  in  the  wheel-chair.  "  Well, 
child,"  she  said  impatiently,  "  what  are  you  making  all  those  signs 
about  ?  Pray  have  little  girls  ceased  to  come  when  their  mothers 
call  them  ?  "  continued  the  old  lady,  impatiently,  preparing  to  go,  and 
wheeling  half  round. 

Sylvia  was  advancing  but  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  with  long  curious 
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shuffling  steps,  stumbling  over  her  gown ;  she  nearly  tumbled  over  a  foot- 
stool in  the  way. 

"  Don't,  my  dear — do  take  care,"  said  poor  Mrs.  King,  looking  quite 
distressed.  Sylie's  last  stumble  had  brought  her  up  before  the  old  lady 
in  her  wheel  chair. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  girl  said ;  "  the  butler  locked  the  back-door 
from  the  garden,  and  I  lost  my  way  in  the  stable-yard,  and  that's  all." 

"  Hmph  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  looking  at  her  with  two  brown  twinkling 
eyes ;  then  turning  to  Mrs.  King,  "  That  young  man  we  were  speaking  of 
will  have  to  be  a  very  sensible  man,  Emily,  if  he  is  to  make  anything  of 
her."  And  she  vanished  in  an  instant. 

Sylvia  drew  herself  up  ;  she  blushed  and  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever :  she  was  a  little  hurt,  for  she  had  guessed  the  old  lady's  meaning, 
but  her  temper  was  so  sweet,  and  her  opinion  of  herself  so  humble,  that 
nothing  ever  really  made  her  angry. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  sit  down  here  ? "  said  Cecilia,  kindly 
calling  her  to  the  sofa. 

Sylie  still  hesitated.     Then  the  dreadful  secret  came  out. 
"  Oh,  mamma  !  I  have  got  one  white  shoe  on,  and  one  black  one,"  she 
whispered.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?     Do  let  me  go.     Papa  will  be  so  .  . 

Poor  girl,  as  she  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Rickets  came  in, 
following  the  butler  with  the  tea,  and  made  straight  towards  the  sofa  by 
which  she  was  standing. 

Mr.  Rickets  had  been  completely  fascinated  during  dinner  by  the 
beautiful  apparition,  and  to  his  dismay  had  just  heard  the  Colonel  -say 
over  his  claret  that  the  whole  family  was  going  abroad  the  following 
Monday.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  romantic  young  man, 
who  immediately  determined  to  lose  no  time,  and  to  make  Miss  Sylvia's 
acquaintance  at  once.  He  left  the  table  and  came  in  with  the  tea  for  this 
purpose,  and  made  his  way  straight  across  the  room  to  the  spot  where  he 
saw  her  standing.  Mrs.  Lulworth  was  indignant  at  being  passed  over, 
but  her  slights  were  revenged.  As  Rickets  came  up  he  heard  Mrs. 
King's  faint  "  You  had  better  go  at  once,  my  dear,"  and  the  lovely  Sylvia 
glided  away  immediately  with  a  graceful  sliding  step  which  he  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  her.  He  was  glad  she  did  not  trot  like  most  women. 
•  Rickets  was  disappointed,  but  he  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit. 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  frighten  Miss  Sylvia  away,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  King,  absently.     Then  she  began  examining  the 
curtains,  as  if  she  thought  burglars  were  concealed  behind  them  ;   and 
Rickets  found  the  conversation  languished. 

Miss  Bowley  had  crossed  the  room,  and  was  making  her  tea. 
Mrs.  Lulworth  was  nodding  off  to  sleep  bolt  upright ;  Sophy  sat  down  to 
the  piano  and  struck  a  few  gentle  chords.  Time  seemed  a  little  long  ; 
and  Rickets  was  wishing  himself  back  in  the  dining-room,  when  two  doors 
opened  at  once.  Through  one  came  the  gentlemen,  all  of  various  heights, 
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the  colonel's  black  inustachios  overtopping  the  rest;  through  the  other 
door — Mrs.  Dormer's — came  Sylvia,  carrying  her  lighted  candle  danger- 
ously near  her  muslins. 

"  Take  care,  child!  "  cried  her  mother ;  and  then,  as  she  came  up,  in  a 
low  voice  :  "  Why,  Sylvia,  you  have  not  changed  your  shoes,  after  all !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  changed  them  both." 

Mrs.  King  said  no  more.  The  colonel  was  advancing ;  and  Sylvia, 
evidently  afraid  of  a  lecture,  fled  away  to  the  shelter  of  the  tea-table, 
where  Miss  Bowley  was  combining  her  hot- water  and  sugar  and  teacups. 
Rickets  immediately  gave  up  his  seat  to  the  colonel.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  missed.  When  the  young  man  reached  the  tea-table, 
Sylvia,  still  holding  her  candle,  was  saying,  "  Oh,  Miss  Bowley,  you  have 
got  a  little  spider  on  your  cap.  Sit  still :  I  will  take  it  off." 

Sylvia  was  short-sighted,  and  she  was  stooping  and  holding  the  candle 
so  near  to  the  spider,  that  Rickets  involuntarily  started  forward,  and 
cried,  "  Take  care,  Miss  King  !  " 

Sylvia  turned  round ;  as  she  turned,  Miss  Bowley's  lappets  shot  up  in 
two  sudden  flames.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  blaze,  a  scream,  a  rush.  .  .  . 

Some  one  tore  Sylvia  away,  some  one  turned  on  the  boiling  water,  some 
one  knocked  over  a  chair ;  and  then  Rickets,  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  was  seen 
half-choking  poor  Maria,  as  he  wrapped  his  coat  round  and  round  her  head. 
It  was  cruel  to  smile,  and  yet  difficult  not  to  be  cruel.  The  poor  thing 
emerged  faint,  panting,  half-stifled  from  the  coat,  with  one  set  of  curls 
completely  frizzled  away.  She  looked  most  piteous  as  Rickets  conducted 
her  to  a  sofa.  He  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  coat  again,  and  supported 
her  with  the  greatest  care  and  kindness.  Sylvia  stood  petrified.  Her 
father  had  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm.  "  You  do  it  on  purpose,"  he 
said,  setting  his  teeth. 

Mrs.  King  began  nervously  to  blow  out  all  the  candles  within  her  reach. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your  evening's  performance,"  said 
Mrs.  Lulworth,  coming  up  with  a  short  laugh.  Poor,  palpitating  Sylie  ! 
she  seemed  quite  stunned  by  the  consciousness  of  her  enormity. 

"  Satisfied  ?  "  said  her  father,  bitterly.  "  Do  you  suppose  this  will 
satisfy  her  ?  " 

It  was  well  things  were  no  worse.  Good  Bowley's  curls  were  easily 
replaced,  and  I  was  touched  to  see  Sylvia  rush  after  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room.  "  Darling  Miss  Bowley,  are  you  hurt  ?  are  you 
dreadfully  frightened  ?  "  she  said.  Good  old  Bowley  assured  her  it  was 
nothing,  and  the  two  went  off  together. 

I  could  see  that  Rickets  was  very  indignant  with  Colonel  King  for  his 
treatment  of  Sylvia.  "  They  are  all  in  a  league,"  I  heard  him  mutter 
as  he  pulled  on  his  coat.  He  wished  us  good-night  very  shortly,  and 
went  off  the  instant  his  brougham  was  announced. 

Next  day  he  called,  and  left  a  whole  packet  of  cards;  but  Mrs. 
Lulworth  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that,  mamma  ?  "  Cecilia  asked. 
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"  I  do  not  approve  of  Sunday  visitors,"  said  Mrs.  Lulworth. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Rickets  called  again  very  early  on  horseback.  The 
Kings  had  driven  off  half  an  hour  before.  Mrs.  Lulworth  appeared  at  a 
window  in  claret- coloured  merino.  She  did  not  come  down  to  say  good-by, 
but  her  husband  was  there  making  his  dapper  little  bows,  and  Cecilia  and  the 
children  stood  waving  their  hands  at  the  door.  We  seemed  to  see  Sophy's 
eyes  twinkling  after  she  had  driven  off,  with  a  diary  under  one  arm,  and 
a  sketch-book  under  the  other. 

"  I  will  write,"  she  cried.  "  I  shall  send  you  news  of  all  friends  at 
St.  Pierre."  (Our  friends  were  chiefly  old  ladies  in  large  straw  hats,  whose 
acquaintance  we  had  made  some  ten  years  before.) 

"  How  happy  that  girl  looked,"  I  said  to  H.  "  Why  are  we  not  all 
provided  with  a  good  stock  of  enjoyment  to  last  us  our  lives  ?  It  is  all 
spent  in  a  few  years,  and  then  there  is  nothing  ..." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  H.  "I  find  some  things  are  as  good  at 
sixty  as  at  sixteen.  Other  people's  happiness  is  a  great  deal  better — 
Sophy's,  for  instance." 

Some  Passages  from  Sophy's  Correspondence. 

"  Here  out  of  my  window  is  a  sketch  ready  made — a  grey,  sloping  roof, 
with  wooden  beams,  and  moss-grown  stones  upon  the  tiles.  There  is  a 
wooden  balcony,  where  a  woman  sits  at  work  all  day.  There  is  a  garden 
down  below,  full  of  lupins  and  sunflowers,  and  scarlet-runners  against  a 
trellis  ;  the  hotel  cook  is  walking  there  between  his  courses,  all  dressed 
in  white.  My  sketch  is  too  big  for  the  paper,  as  many  sketches  are.  It 
scarcely  takes  in  the  plums,  or  the  apple-tree  all  studded  with  crimson 
fruit. 

"Far  beyond,  if  I  look  out,  I  see  a  mountain,  with  a  grey  dome  of 
cloud  and  shadows,  out  of  which  flow  sudden  sweet  lights,  rippling  down 
the  rocky  sides ;  the  lights  flow,  a  soft  wind  comes  through  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  all  about  my  window ;  a  sweet  sort  of  calm  is  everywhere,  and 
one  cow-bell-is  tinkling.  Yes,  you  niust  come.  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
the  place,  dear  Miss  Williamson,  and  the  mineral  waters  would  make  dear 
Mrs.  H.  well.  What  delightful  walks  we  should  take  together  !  Yesterday  I 
went  out  alone.  Sylie  was  practising,  and  papa  was  busy.  All  along  the  way 
it  was  like  a  fairy-tale.  I  do  think  this  place  is  a  fairy-land.  By  a  cottage- 
door  sat  an  old  woman  spinning,  with  a  little  boy  playing  at  her  knee.  He 
was  sitting  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  with  a  bit  of  broken  plank.  When  he 
saw  me  he  began  to  sing,  and  to  beat  his  little  feet  in  time,  and  to  play 
upon  his  plank  as  if  it  were  a  fiddle.  The  old  woman  smiled  and  nodded. 
There  were  flowers  all  round  about  them,  big  sunflowers  blazing  in  the 
gardens,  and  balsams  in  the  windows.  Then  I  came  to  some  women 
washing  in  a  stream.  They  all  cried,  '  Good-day.'  The  stream  flowed 
and  sparkled  away  through  moss  and  wild  flowers,  hurrying  down  to  the 
torrent  below.1 

"  Then  I  reached  a  pine  wood,  all  shivering  with  pretty  lights  ;  mossei 
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were  growing,  and  ferns  so  delicate  and  gentle,  that  it  seemed  as  if  each 
one  should  have  been  alone  in  a  glass  conservatory,  instead  of  twinkling 
here  on  the  high  roadside.  The  trees  opened  out,  the  valley  below 
gleamed  between  their  stems.  It  seemed  full  of  light,  of  winds  stirring, 
of  sounds.  It  was  a  Wagner-like  chorus  of  birds  and  insects,  of  grass- 
hoppers whistling ;  far  off,  dogs  barking ;  the  tone  of  human  voices  on 
the  air  like  the  drone  of  insects ;  the  bells  of  browsing  animals ;  and  I 
thought  of  this  beautiful  moment  multiplied  by  all  the  existences  round 
about — not  my  moment  only,  but  theirs  as  well.  I  did  long  for  you — for 
some  one  to  share  it  with  me — some  one  who  could  feel  it  all  as  it  seemed 
just  then.  I  heard  steps  coming  across  the  turf.  It  was  a  little  girl, 
with  dark  eyes,  and  a  little  black  cap  tied  under  her  chin.  She  held  a 
bunch  of  bluebell-like  flowers,  and  as  I  passed,  she  shyly  put  them  into 
my  hand.  I  asked  her  where  the  green  path  led  to  ?  'To  the  Cheminee 
de  Fees,'  said  she.  And  then  she  ran  away  down  the  sloping  moss,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

"  The  Cheminee  de  Fees  is  a  wonderful  place,  with  a  great  view,  and 
a  wild  chasm  overgrown  and  overflown  with  the  forest  green  :  the  cheminees 
are  tall  columns  standing  high  overhead;  time  and  the  rains  and  the 
winds  have  cut  them  out  of  solid  earth.  Sometimes  they  fall  away,  but 
there  are  others  rising  round  about  them,  and  besides,  the  fairies  can  well 
attend  to  their  own  kitchen.  My  scramble  ended  on  the  open  heights  above 
St.  Pierre,  on  the  side  of  the  Prarion,  as  the  mountain  is  called.  When 
I  came  out  into  the  open  I  saw  two  big  birds  hopping  before  me  among 
the  bracken,  and  suddenly  they  spread  their  great  wings  and  flew  right 
away  straight  across  the  valley  to  the  faint  rolling  clouds  that  were 
gathering  above  the  opposite  heights.  They  were  eagles !  I  looked 
about  and  wandered  to  find  myself  the  companion  of  eagles  ;  by  some 
perversity  of  mind  I  tried  to  think  of  Lulworth  Hall  and  our  visit 
there  and  aunt  Lulworth's  proprieties ;  I  could  hardly  recall  it  all ;  one 
flap  of  those  great  wings  seemed  to  undo  all  the  tiny  threads  which 
had  travelled  with  us  even  to  St.  Pierre.  I  was  very  tired  by  this 
time,  and  I  made  my  way  to  a  pretty  chalet  perched  on  a  rock  in 
the  shade  of  the  pine  forest.  It  stood  as  all  chalets  do,  with  a  lovely 
glimpse  of  the  view.  It  was  neatly  packed  and  stacked  with  the  winter's 
wood  beneath  the  broad  eaves,  its  fields  spreading  round  about,  the 
balsams  flowering  in  the  low  lattice  window.  There  seemed  no  one 
about  except  a  few  hens  :  a  hoe  was  lying  before  the  door,  which  was 
open.  I  went  in  ;  the  big  sitting-room  was  empty,  in  order,  but  aban- 
doned ;  the  rough  country  crockery  stood  upon  the  dresser,  two  hearts 
were  cut  in  the  great  beam  that  ran  across  the  roof;  the  bed  was  neatly 
made,  the  wooden  chairs  stood  in  their  places,  the  low  lattice  window 
scarcely  lighted  the  big  room.  As  I  came  away  I  happened  to  peep 
through  a  half-open  door  into  the  hayloft.  There  was  the  whole  family 
comfortably  buried  in  the  soft  fresh  hay,  women  and  children  soundly 
sleeping  together.  One  little  thing  opened  a  pair  of  great  shining  eyes 
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and  looked  at  me  solemnly.  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  them  and  came 
away,  but  the  child  must  have  awakened  the  mother :  she  came  out  wide 
awake,  with  a  kind  sad  face  ;  she  would  not  let  me  go  until  I  had  rested 
and  drank  a  bowl  of  milk ;  while  one  by  one  the  children  came  out  of 
their  nest  and  watched  me  drink.  She  had  been  born  there,  she  told  me, 
in  a  chalet  just  above,  and  married  there,  and  her  little  eldest  had  been 
drowned  in  the  torrent  below.  ...  I  must  not  bore  you  with  my  dear  pea- 
sant people  any  more,  but  tell  you  about  ourselves  in  our  new  home. 
I  found  them  all  installed  when  I  reached  *the  little  inn.  Papa  told  me 
I  must  not  go  so  far  again  alone ;  mamma  is  charmed  with  her  room 
and  her  sofa  by  the  window ;  Quince  is  a  little  more  cross  than  usual, 
but  that  is  nothing.  Everything  else  is  so  pretty.  My  poor  Sylvia  is 
my  one  trouble.  I  am  afraid  things  get  worse  and  worse.  She  is  so 
gentle.  She  never  answers  ;  she  got  up  to-day  when  papa  reproved 
her,  and  went  away  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  there  were  two  or  three 
people  in  the  room  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  her.  There  is  an  American 
couple  we  have  made  friends  with.  He  is  from  Kentucky  and  a  great 
Alpine  climber.  She  is  a  pretty  little  New  York  lady,  very  fond  of  dress, 
and  also  of  a  dear  little  baby  she  has  called  Cornelia.  It  has  ear-rings 
and  wears  two  little  gold  bracelets.  Even  Quince  is  obliged  to  smile  at 
it.  This  morning  I  saw  it  holding  out  its  little  arms  to  a  poor  wretched 
old  cretin  who  does  odd  jobs  about  the  place.  The  poor  thing  came 
forward  with  strange  inarticulate  noises,  groanings,  and  gesticulations  : 
the  little  baby  was  delighted  and  smiled  and  put  out  its  arm  again.  Yes, 
little  children  are  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  make  no  differences 
between  persons. 

"  Sylvia  disappeared  after  papa's  reprimand.  I  could  not  think  where 
to  find  my  poor  dear,  until  Mr.  Sydney,  the  American,  told  me  he  had 
seen  her  go  up  towards  the  great  walnut-tree ;  and  there  I  found  her, 
lying  fast  asleep,  with  her  head  on  the  turf  and  her  arm  lying  across  one 
great  root.  She  looked  so  pretty,  and  like  the  nymph  of  the  old  tree,  I 
would  not  awaken  her,  but  sat  by  her  till  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"It  is  so  warm  we  can  all  sit  out.  Papa  reads  his  Times  of  an 
evening  and  smokes  his  cigar  after  dinner  in  the  gallery,  by  the  light  of 
an  oil-lamp  that  hangs  by  our  windows.  Sylie  and  I  sit  near  him,  and 
watch  the  stars  go  down  behind  the  pine  woods.  The  French  family 
down  below  puts  on  white  and  red  hoods,  and  sits  in  the  dusk  in  a 
circle;  their  voices  come  up  to  us.  One  lady  from  Marseilles  arrived 
yesterday.  She  is  very  religious,  and  goes  to  the  four- o'clock  service 
every  morning.  All  the  others  have  taken  to  going  to  church  too  since 
she  came.  I  went  and  peeped  in  last  night,  and  saw  a  dark  church  and 
one  oil-lamp  burning,  and  dim  people  praying  on  their  knees  round  about. 
It  was  so  still,  I  could  hear  the  torrent  as  I  stood  there.  Some  one  passed 
out  quickly,  saying  '  Good  night.'  I  think  it  was  the  woman  from  the 
sleeping  chalet.  She  hurried  past  me  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  wait  to 
speak." 
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"  Lulworth  Hall,  Dorlicote,  July  25th. 

"  Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sophy,  for  your  pleasant  letter,  which  brings 
the  little  place  back  to  me  most  vividly.  Your  mother's  kind  postscript 
also  gave  us  both  pleasure.  How  we  should  like  to  see  you  all  again  in 
your  green  valley — an  excursion  would  be  very  pleasant  this  hot  summer, 
and  snow  mountains  sound  very  refreshing.  Next  year,  if  you  return  to 
St.  Pierre,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  join  you.  H.  is  the  originator  of  this 
wild  dream,  and  you  know  I  go  wherever  she  does.  I  found  your  letter 
at  the  post-office  yesterday,  when  we  drove  into  Dorlicote.  Mr.  Rickets 
was  there.  He  persuaded  us  to  go  in  and  call  upon  his  mother,  and  he 
asked  many  questions  about  you  all — so  many  that  H.  was  tempted  to 
read  him  some  portions  of  your  letter  when  he  called  this  morning.  What 
a  beautiful  old  avenue  it  is  that  leads  to  his  father's  house.  I  had  .no 
idea  it  was  such  a  fine  old  place.  Mr.  Rickets  also  talks  of  going  abroad ; 
he  said  he  was  undecided,  and  spoke  of  Spain  or  Norway.  He  is  going 
back  to  India  for  a  year  this  autumn. 

"  Cecilia  is  gone,  and  Mrs.  Dormer  is  preparing  for  another  flight 
with  H.  and  myself  to  Ryde  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  hope  your  father 
will  not  think  us  giddy  young  creatures.  Pray  break  our  news  carefully  to 
him ;  and  with  love  to  your  mother  and  Sylvia,  believe  me 

"  Yours  affectionately,  my  dear  Sophy, 

"  M.  WILLIAMSON." 

This  letter  reached  the  little  inn  at  St.  Pierre  early  one  morning.  The 
company  were  seated  eating  a  course  of  tomatoes  prepared  by  the  artistic 
cook,  when  the  postman  marched  into  the  room  and  round  the  table, 
giving  out  the  contents  of  his  bag  as  he  went. 
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IN  our  recent  imperfect  but  (we  venture  to  say)  impartial  sketch  of  Spam's 
social  condition,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  leave  for  separate  treat- 
ment those  lighter,  gayer  aspects  of  her  domestic  and  familiar  life 
which  illustrate,  if  they  do  not  explain,  the  politics,  morals,  and  economy 
of  a  nation.  Every  change,  in  fact,  in  a  people's  history  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  its  manners  and  amusements  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  very  gravest  blockhead — if  he  has  sense  at 
all — is  forced  to  admit  that  novels,  essays,  satires,  and  all  that  we  class 
under  light  literature,  is  not  without  solid  value  for  the  student  of  a 
nation's  development.  When  Scotland — a  country  which  is  so  far  like 
Spain  (without  admitting  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Buckle's  curious  parallel 
between  the  two),  that  it  has  a  strongly-marked  type  of  history  and  cha- 
racter, was  passing  from  an  unusually  rough  and  poor  Catholic  country 
into  the  respectable  and  prosperous  Presbyterian  land  which  we  know — 
what  happened  ?  what  continued  to  happen  for  a  long  time  ?  All  the 
familiar  sports  were  made  war  upon,  and  many  of  them  destroyed,  as 
if  you  had  blown  away  the  purple  crown  from  the  thistle,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  prickles.  In  that  highly  curious  legal  compilation,  where  most 
Scottish  gentlemen  may  find  some  of  their  ancestors  mentioned — Pitcaim's 
Criminal  Trials — we  come  across  the  setting  up  of  a  "  Robin  Hude," 
and  the  "  singing  round  simmer  trees,"  punished  as  offences  against  the 
State  and  law.  As  the  severity  wore  off,  new  forms  of  recreation  came 
up.  And  just  so  in  England,  and  all  over  the  world,  forms  of  ceremony, 
habits  of  dress,  and  types  of  festal  indulgence  have  been  modified  along 
with  the  political  institutions,  and  in  an  always  recognizable  harmony 
with  the  modification.  It  is.  not  so  great  a  thing  to  be  noble  in  France, 
or  elsewhere,  as  it  was  when  only  nobles  wore  red  heels  to  their  boots, 
or  carried  swords,  ruffles,  and  lace,  or  were  expected  to  be  able  to  bow 
gracefully,  and  dance  a  minuet.  These  are  small  things  in  themselves, 
but  their  disappearance  is  related  to  the  abolition  of  privileges  and 
rotten  boroughs,  and  the  increased  strength  of  dissent,  as  well  as  to  the 
introduction  of  monkey-jackets,  short  pipes,  and  the  politer  forms  of 
slang. 

Now,  Spain  is  an  interesting  country  (though,  in  other  respects  dull 
enough  to  live  in  all  the  year  round),  just  because  she  is  slowly,  and 
in  a  late  period  of  history,  going  through  the  kind  of  changes  which,  to 
countries  in  advance  of  her,  are  matters  of  history  and  antiquarianism. 
One  sees  everywhere,  in  things  tragic,  and  in  things  commonplace,  the 
relics  of  bygone  days — oddities  of  conduct,  or  custom,  which  might 
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serve  to  furnish  materials  to  editors  of  our  old  English  satirists  and 
playwrights.  Enter  the  Cortes.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
explaining  why  he  resigns  —  he  compares  himself  to  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  clinging  to  a  plank,  with  a  dark  sky  overhead,  and  a  wild  sea 
around.  In  plain  English,  he  does  not  think  that  he  has  been  properly 
supported  by  his  colleagues.  Pass  into  the  street.  The  first  acquaint- 
ance you  meet  parts  assuring  you  that  he  is  at  the  feet  of  the  lady — he 
means  that  he  desires  to  be  remembered  to  your  wife.  Visit  a  prison : 
it  is  in  the  condition  of  our  prisons  before  Howard's  time ;  a  country 
town,  its  smells  would  kill  Mr.  Chadwick.  Go  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
She  is  an  iron- clad  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  she  has  been  built  in 
England,  and  is  navigated  upon  the  calculations  of  English  astronomers, 
while  her  compasses  were  made  at  Marseilles.  Yet  the  theory  of  the 
nation  is  that  it  has  a  fine  navy  of  its  own,  and  the  squadron  which 
retired  from  before  Callao,  while  batteries  were  still  firing,  is  spoken  of  as 
we  hardly  speak  of  the  squadrons  of  Blake  and  Nelson.  There  is  the 
queerest  possible  mixture  of  antique  formal  bombast  with  an  adoption 
ready-made  of  the  inventions  of  other  nations,  and  with  a  practical  bar- 
barism in  the  roads,  water-supply,  hotels,  postal  communication,  paving, 
mendicancy,  and  such  points,  wonderful  to  behold.  The  universal 
triumph  of  the  New  over  the  Old  is  not,  in  Spain,  as  with  us,  a  triumph 
by  way  of  absorption,  where  the  Old  accepts  something  of  the  New,  and 
lasts ;  or  the  New  receives  from  the  Old  in  establishing  itself  a  part  of  its 
substance  and  colour.  In  Spain  the  two  elements  battle  eternally,  each 
being  of  an  extreme  and  unyielding  type  ;  or  when  one  of  the  two  gains 
a  good  start,  it  rushes  into  extremes  and  leaves  the  other  helpless  and 
silent.  Every  tendency  is  in  excess.  Marquesses  of  Carabas  are  con- 
fronted by  sans  culottes — the  monks  of  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  are  jostled 
by  pamphleteers  of  the  latest  French  infidel  pattern.  There  are  rail- 
ways (constructed  by  foreigners),  but  they  are,  in  many  parts,  not  fenced 
in,  to  the  grievous  peril,  and  occasional  destruction,  of  old  women  who 
jog  placidly  across  them  upon  overloaded  donkeys.  So  great  was  the 
interruption  to  Spanish  country  ideas  of  the  railways  that,  at  first,  the 
peasantry,  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a  level  road,  used  to  walk  upon  them, 
and  only  gradually  learned  to  move  out  of  the  way  when  they  heard  the 
whistle — their  first  impression  being  that  the  train  ought  to  stop  to  let  them 
change  their  position  at  perfect  leisure.  Tramways  are  now  being  intro- 
duced into  the  large  cities,  and  not  long  since  the  first  tramway  omnibus 
at  Madrid  had  to  be  protected  by  police.  The  Madrid  populace  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  except  that  it  was  an  innovation.  But  that  was 
quite  enough  in  a  country  where  foreigners  are  stared  at  like  wild  beasts 
(and  fleeced,  if  they  don't  look  out,  like  tame  ones),  and  where  a  foreigner 
is  always  taken  at  first  for  a  Frenchman,  because  France  is  near,  and  all 
beyond  it  terra  incognita.  This  jumbling  together  of  the  changes  im- 
ported from  abroad  with  the  traditions  of  local  superstition  and  Gothic 
and  Moorish  customs  and  ideas — this  array  of  obsolete  prejudices  and 
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ignorances  alongside  finance  operations  worthy  of  the  latest  dodges  of 
Capel  Court — this  it  is  which  makes  Spain  an  amusing  country — a  land 
of  the  comic  no  less  than  of  the  serious — picturesque.  Indeed,  Spain 
has  never  yet  had  justice  done  her  from  a  humorous  point  of  view. 
Ford  has  admirable  flashes  of  witty  sarcasm,  but  they  are  fitful  and 
desultory,  and  his  main  and  serious  business  is  with  the  Past.  Writers  of 
Southey's  school  deal  only  with  the  romantic,  like  Washington  Irving; 
while  Theophile  Gautier,  in  his  brilliant  little  volume,  cares  for  nothing 
but  the  quaint  and  picturesque,  barbarous  or  not.  He  was,  in  fact, 
delighted  to  find  that  you  could  get  with  so  much  ease  from  the  life  of 
the  boulevards  into  a  life  that  had  little  more  in  common  with  it — 
Madrid  once  quitted — than  Tunis  or  Bagdad. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Spanish  life  equally  distinct  from  that  of 
England,  the  one  which  is  Spanish  purely,  the  other  which  Spain  has  in 
common  more  or  less  with  the  Latin  races  generally.  And  there  is  still  a 
third  element — the  provincial — to  be  allowed  for,  according  to  its  import- 
ance, as  necessity  requires.  But  the  last  is  of  little  consequence  for  our 
present  purpose,  since  it  is  certain  that,  however  strong  the  differences 
between  province  and  province  in  Spain,  Spaniards  are  much  more  like 
each  other,  come  from  where  they  may,  than  they  are  like  any  other 
nation.  Barcelona  is  considerably  "  French,"  for  instance,  in  some 
respects,  and  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  French  subjects  in  it.  But 
the  French  are  not  less  foreigners  in  everything  than  the  far  scantier 
English,  and  a  Frenchman  would  feel  insulted  rather  than  otherwise,  if  you 
took  him  for  a  Catalan.  No  doubt  a  Catalan  woman,  again,  with  her 
large  feet,  raucous  voice,  and  over-dressed  look,  is  at  least  as  unlike  the 
fairy-light  vivacious  Andalusian,  whose  delicacy  Gautier  compares  to  that 
of  the  build  of  the  Arab  horse,  as  she  is  unlike  the  smart  Parisian, 
neat  in  dress  and  lively  of  tongue.  But  she  has  the  same  kind  of  tradi- 
tional ideas,  and  the  same  kind  of  social  habits  and  education  as  the 
Andalusian ;  and  these  broad  resemblances,  based  upon  history  and 
politics,  are  the  essential  things  to  be  considered  when  national  character 
is  discussed. 

Spanish  manners  are  gradually  changing,  as  Mr.  Ford  saw  them 
changing  among  the  generation  which  has  now  nearly  passed  away.  But 
enough  remains  to  show  their  feudal  type  tinged  with  Orientalism.  The 
regular  Castilian  grandee,  the  hidalgo  of  old  days,  whom  Kaleigh  knew, 
was  something  between  a  pasha  of  the  best  Osmanli.  breed  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  He  was  grave  and  impassive,  but  he  loved 
adventure ;  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  king  or  his  mistress  ;  and  was 
punctilious  in  all  that  regards  ceremony  and  courtesy.  And,  to  this  day, 
in  districts  quite  remote  from  the  Castiles,  one  still  sees  that  a  figure  of 
this  kind  is  the  ideal  upon  which  the  manners  of  society  have  been  formed. 
The  unreality  of  the  whole  affair  only  reveals  itself  and  suggests  ludicrous 
emotions  gradually.  At  first  there  is  something  imposing  in  a  solemnity 
which  seems  raised  above  all  that  is  little,  and  attractive  in  a  politeness 
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which  places  the  house  where  you  visit — d  la  disposition  tie  Usted — at 
the  disposition  of  your  worship  or  grace.  "  I  kiss  the  feet  of  your  grace, 
lady,"  says  the  gentleman.  "I  kiss  the  hand  of  your  grace,  cavalier," 
answers  the  lady.  "  Guste  Usted  d  comer?"  is  the  invitation  to  eat, 
given  by  everybody,  as  he  moves  oflfto  his  meal,  or,  more  briefly,  "  Guste 
Usted  ?  "  if  it  makes  its  appearance  while  you  happen  to  be  in  the  house. 
Even  an  old  woman  eating  a  sardine  upon  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  shop,  makes 
the  offer  to  a  casual  customer.  So  in  smaller  matters.  A  Spaniard  raises 
his  hat  slightly  on  entering  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway- station,  and 
salutes  the  strangers  whom  he  finds  in  a  railway  carnage.  It  is,  perhaps, 
on  paper,  however,  that  the  true  Spanish  ceremoniousness  comes  out 

best.     A  letter  has  B.  S.  M •,  kisses  his  hands  (the  use  of  the  third 

person,  by  the  way,  adds  greatly  to  all  these  effects),  even  on  the  outside. 
And  the  style  is  that  of  a  despatch  rather  than  of  every-day  concerns. 
Nothing  is  mentioned  without  some  swelling  epithet  of  praise.  You  read 
of  "  this  cultivated  and  enlightened  city  " — a  city  where  you  may  hunt  all 
day  in  vain  for  a  novel  of  George  Sand's.  A  warehouse,  as  likely  as  not, 
is  an  illustrious  warehouse,  or  a  renowned  place  of  industry.  The  biographer 
of  a  local  worthy  will  talk  of  the  elevated  rank  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
next  paragraph  you  find,  most  probably,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rather 
well-to-do  apothecary.  K 

All  exaggeration  of  this  kind  is  akin  to  the  exaggeration  just  described 
in  the  manners  of  every-day  life.  It  rests  upon  a  vanity  without  limit, 
which  flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  isolation  and  ignorance  of  the 
untravelled,  unread  community  in  which  it  grows.  Nay,  the  very 
politeness  of  which  we  hear  so  much  springs  more  from  vanity  than  from 
kindness.  We  are  a  pueblo  hidalgo — a  people  of  nobles  and  cavaliers — 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  and  smile,  and  bandy  fine  phrases  ;  this  is  the 
sentiment  that  a  studious  observer  finds,  by  degrees,  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  a  society  which  is,  so  to  speak,  always  on  parade.  Otherwise,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  services,  or  good  offices,  or  hospitality,  would  follow 
upon  these  mighty  professions,  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  know  never 
to  be  the  case.  Meanwhile,  politeness  in  forms,  the  ceremonious  part  of 
politeness,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  range  of  that  civilized  virtue.  We 
must  not  forget  that  "manners,"  like  mores,  is  a^word  with  two  significa- 
tions, of  which  one  is  more  important  than  the  other.  When  Cowper  says 
of  his  brother, — 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth. 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too — 

he  is  not  thinking  only  of  the  kind  of  way  in  which  his  brother  carried 
himself  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  stage-coach.  And  we  confess  that  we 
should  relish  Spain's  high-flown  courtesy  better  if  the  same  men  who  are 
"at  the  feet"  of  women  would  learn  not  to  stare  brutally  at  them, — 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  speak  to  them, — in  the  Alamedas,  Eamblas,  or 
Plazas  of  Spanish_cities.  As  a  rule,  no  young  ladies  can  walk  alone  in 
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such  cities,  and  this  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  semi -Oriental  watchfulness 
exercised  over  them,  but  a  practical  precaution  due  to  experience.  What 
fruit  the  watchfulness,  assisted  by  the  confessional,  bears  in  the  after  and 
married  life  of  Spanish  women  let  the  well-known  mores  of  Madrid  tell. 
But  to  waive  these  too  large  and  too  delicate  questions,  and  to  return  to 
Spanish  manners  in  the  lighter  sense  of  the  word,  the  reader  must  not 
fancy  that  the  man  who  kisses  his  hands,  on  paper,  will  not  thrust  him 
to  the  wall  (if  big  enough)  should  there  be  anything  like  pressure  at 
a  railway,  an  opera,  or  a  ball.  The  courtesy  of  the  country  is  a  courtesy 
of  forms,  holding  good  when  the  forms  can  be  complied  with  easily  and 
comfortably,  but  giving  way  under  the  least  pressure  of  selfishness.  We 
have  seen  ladies  looking  vainly  for  seats  in  a  splendid  cafe,  glittering  with 
mirrors  and  gilding,  and  frequented  by  the  best  society — the  sociedad 
elegante.  Not  a  swarthy  caballero  moved,  but  all  remained  smoking  (and 
spitting)  at  their  ease.  Yet  such  men,  knowing — literally — less  about 
Europe  than  an  educated  Hindoo,  would  be  sure  to  uphold  Spanish 
manners  as  something  unique.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  mere  delusion 
either  that  the  manners  of  the  grandees  are  equal  to  those  of  well-bred 
Englishmen,  or  that  the  general  masses  of  Spain  are  more  civil  and 
agreeable  than  those  of  England.  The  inflated  bowing  and  complimenting 
style  of  "  deportment  "  has  a  certain  "  high-life-below-stairs  "  character 
now-a-days  in  Spain.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Oriental  stateliness  of  the  Moor,  and  the  feudal  pride  of  the  Goth,  by 
their  horse-boys  and  valets.  And  it  is  based  upon  an  assertion  of  self, 
closely  connected  with  envy.  Everybody  would  like  to  be  hidalgo,  in 
order  that  nobody  may  be  hidalgo. 

The  mixture  of  sentiments  upon  which  all  this  rests  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  unimportant,  or  valuable  only  as  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  country.  It  has  an  influence  upon  Spain's  politics  and  fortunes. 
The  ex-Queen  would  not  have  held  out  so  long  if  she  had  not  been 
mmj  EspaJwla  in  these  matters  as  in  others.  A  good  anecdote  is  told 
of  her  from  this  point  of  view.  When  she  was  in  the  Biscayan  provinces 
in  the  autumn  of  1868,  befora  the  revolution  broke  out,  but  when  the 
atmosphere  was  felt  to  be  charged  with  coming  storm,  her  Majesty  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  her  men-of-war.  The  captain  received  her  as  became 
her  rank,  and  their  chat  was  agreeable.  "  But  does  not  your  Majesty 
know,"  said  the  officer,  presently,  "  that  you  are  in  my  power  here,  and 
that  I  can  sail  away  with  you  to  Cadiz,  or  anywhere  that  I  like  ? " 
"  Of  course,  I  know  it,"  Queen  Isabel  answered ;  "  but  I  also  know  that 
you  are  caballero  Espanol,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  do  such  a  thing !  "  One  of  the  charms  of  her  Majesty  was 
a  sweet  voice,  and  doubtless  this  went  for  something  in  the  efl'ect  of  her 
little  speech.  But  the  essence  of  it  was  the  artfully  matter-of-course 
appeal  to  the  captain's  caballerosidad.  And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  Spain  is  yet  ripe  enough  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  far  simpler, 
but  essentially  truer,  type  of  kingly  politeness,  shown  by  Amadeo  the 
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First,  in  his  September  Progress.  In  time  his  dynasty,  if  it  lasts,  may 
supply  a  new  ideal  of  conduct  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  ;  for  the  present  obsolete  and  imitative  one  indirectly 
supports  the  pretentiousness,  isolation,  indolence,  the  want  of  respect 
for  enterprise,  industry,  knowledge,  and  good  faith,  which  make  the 
Spanish  name  so  cheap  and  the  Spanish  loans  so  dear. 

The  strange  want  of  hospitality  among  the  Spaniards  is  so  distinctly 
a  national  feature  that  it  deserves  a  few  words  to  itself.  The  odd  thing 
is,  that  they  lay  claim  to  it,  along  with  all  other  virtues  ;  and  that  hospi- 
tality is  attributed,  in  public,  to  cities  in  which  nobody  receives  a  stranger, 
just  as  culture  to  cities  where  there  are  no  pictures  nor  books.  The 
pretence  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  the  queerest  of  all  pretences.  The 
foreigner  is  told  that  a  house  is  "at  his  disposition,"  and  the  quantity  of 
house-property  he  acquires  of  this  very  peculiar  kind  is  respectable.  But 
he  is  not  expected  to  call  at  his  house,  and  he  is  never  invited  specially  to 
it.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  Spain  ;  less  true,  perhaps,  of  Madrid 
than  of  other  cities  ;  and  less  true  of  the  Biscayan  provinces,  or  Andalusia, 
than  of  Catalonia  ;  but  true,  in  the  main,  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Where 
did  this  strange  element  come  from  ?  It  is  not  "  Latin,"  for  the  Komans 
were  dinner- givers  from  the  beginning,  like  the  Greeks,  and  much  of  the 
best  fun  of  the  comic  writers,  from  Plautus  to  Petronius,  turns  upon  that 
side  of  their  sociable  and  brilliant  life.  It  is  not  "  Oriental."  The  Arab 
is  ready  with  his  tent,  his  bread  and  salt,  and  dates ;  and,  in  calling  upon 
a  pasha,  if  you  are  not  sure  of  kabobs  or  pillau,  you  are  at  least  never 
dismissed  without  pipes  and  coffee.  It  is  not  "  Gothic."  The  Goth  was 
of  many  varieties  and  of  many  lands,  but  he  was  always  more  or  less 
given  to  keeping  open  house  ;  and  Adam  Smith  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  hearty  welcome  and  honest  cheer 
of  the  old  mediaeval  life.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  races  enume- 
rated, being  conquerors  only,  and  no  way  related  to  the  bulk  of  the  indi- 
genous population,  which  was  far  more  numerous,  never  penetrated  deeper 
in  their  influence  than  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  thus  affected  the 
formal  manners  of  Spain,  without  much  actual  impression  upon  the 
national  character.  Scratch  a  Russian,  said  Napoleon,  and  you  find  a 
Tartar.  Scratch  a  Spaniard,  he  might  have  said,  and  you  find  an  Iberian. 
We  certainly  have  known  and  seen  incidents  of  Spanish  hospitality 
worthy  of  the  Iberians  of  Strabo.  In  one  case  a  Spanish  family  asked 
some  foreigners  to  a  dance.  The  dancing  went  cheerfully  on  till  about 
half-past  one,  when  the  lady  of  the  house  bowed  affectionately  to  her 
friends  by  way  of  bowing  them  out.  The  family,  she  said,  were  going  to 
supper !  Yet  families  of  this  kind  have  no  objection  whatever  to  sup — 
ay,  and  right  well,  too  —  at  the  foreigner's  expense.  We  remember  a 
Yankee  man-of-war  giving  a  ball  in  a  Spanish  Mediterranean  port.  Yankee 
officers  are  well  paid,  and  the  most  cheerful  of  hosts.  Champagne  cock- 
tails are  found  to  enliven  the  eagle,  and  are  freely  supplied  to  the  friends 
of  that  bird.  So  the  supper  was  excellent,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
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Spaniards  was  extraordinary.  Stout  old  ladies  were  heard  exclaiming, 
through  mouthfuls  of  unwonted  fowl  and  tongue,  that  if  they  had  thought 
it  was  to  be  anything  like  this,  they  would  have  brought  Tio  Jorge — 
Uncle  George.  Where  was  he  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  was  not  he 
having  a  slice  off  the  estranjero  ?  The  nephews  of  these  old  girls,  mean- 
while, organized  a  cutting-out  expedition,  and  having  discovered  where 
more  champagne  was,  made  a  gallant  attack  upon  the  stores.  A  British 
vessel  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  detached  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  some- 
times makes  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  begin  friendly  relations  by  a 
ball.  The  result,  in  every  instance,  is  the  same.  The  society  of  the 
place  flocks  to  the  entertainment,  and  the  entertainers  never  hear  of  their 
guests  afterwards. 

Some  vestiges  still  exist,  however,  of  a  friendly  little  custom  which 
was  wearing  out  in  Mr.  Ford's  time.  It  has  happened  to  ourselves,  at 
least  once,  to  find,  on  settling  with  the  mozo  at  a  cafe,  that  our  shot  had 
been  paid  by  a  Spaniard,  who  had  done  us  that  honour  from  observing 
(we  fear  from  our  accent)  that  we  were  strangers  in  the  land.  Once,  also, 
in  another  city,  at  a  table- d'hote,  some  officers  sent  the  waiter  round  with 
their  sherry-bottle,  the  contents  of  which  were  all  the  more  welcome 
because  good  sherry  can  hardly  be  got,  except  by  ordering  it  expressly 
from  Andalusia,  and  average  sherry  is  as  dear  as  in  London.  These 
humane  practices,  though  falling  into  desuetude,  are  not  extinct ;  and  the 
foreigner  who  finds  himself  dining  in  public,  may  send  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  a  lady  without  impertinence,  and  it  will  be  a  good  preparation 
for  a  little  chat.  The  Spaniards  are  sociable  when  thrown  in  one's  way 
in  travelling,  in  hotels,  &c. ;  and  are  not  haunted  by  the  reserve  which 
Johnson  used  to  blame  our  people  for,  nor  by  the  inward  pressure  of 
class  feeling  from  which  many  honest  Britons  suffer.  Unfortunately, 
travelling  is  very  uncomfortable  work  in  Spain  ;  and  a  table-dhole  makes 
severe  demands  upon  the  stomach,  the  nerves,  and  the  temper.  To  see 
a  knife  used  as  if  the  man  using  it  were  a  professional  cut-throat  about  to 
practise  on  himself :  to  see  such  a  man  spit  freely  during  the  meal ;  to 
have  a  whiff  of  his  tobacco-smoke  flying  lightly  over  your  omelette, — 
these  are  among  the  pangs  of  exile  !  We  welcome,  therefore,  a  new 
edition  of  a  Spanish  cookery-book,"  which  (in  the  interest  of  our  readers) 
we  bought  the  other  day,  and  which  contains  some  excellent  observations 
on  behaviour  at  table. 

"The  man  who  is  not  a  good  gastronome,"  says  our  writer,  "uses 
the  same  spoon  for  every  plate,  strikes  his  fork  against  his  teeth,  and  picks 
them  with  it  into  the  bargain."  This  unhappy  being  is  warned  that  such 
things  are  ridiculous  and  disagreeable  among  people  of  fashion — genie  cle 
moda.  The  good  gastronome  is  next  brought  forward  to  set  him  an 
example.  He  employs  spoon  and  knife  on  proper  occasions,  according 
to  the  dish, — well  aware  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  helping  fruit,  ices, 

*  Nuevo  Arte  de  Cocina,    Teurico  y  Practice.     Por  Juan  Altimiras.     (1871.) 
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or  pastry,  he  is  giving  proof  that  he  has  not  been  brought  up  in  a  house 
where  such  dishes  are  known.  Haste  in  sitting  down,  the  choice  of  a 
seat  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  an  ostentation  of  puerile  appetite,  eyes 
greedily  fixed  on  the  eatables,  and  a  gluttonous  air,  un  aire  guloso,  are  all 
avoided  by  el  buen  gastronomo.  To  eat  in  a  hurry  argues  misery  and 
hunger,  and  that  the  guest  has  only  come  to  eat.  Nor  is  silence  to  be 
maintained ;  the  guest  is  to  enliven  the  table  with  jokes  and  festive  con- 
versations, since  it  is  no  place  for  treating  of  serious  events ;  yet  he  is 
not  to  be  a  mere  buffoon,  lest  the  terrible  suspicion  should  be  aroused 
that  the  wine  has  got  into  his  head.  Those  who  follow  exactly  these 
precepts,  maintaining  self-possession  and  decency,  and  using  tooth-picks 
(adroitly  introduced  in  the  concluding  paragraph),  will  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  :  "  celebrating  them  with  the  enchantments  of  festive  poetry, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  the  delight  of  society."  (p.  50.) 

In  this  little  treatise  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
a  reformer,  animated  by  a  true  ambition  for  the  improvement  of  his  race ; 
a  man,  in  fact,  whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  with  the  patriots  of  the 
Kevolution  that  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  witness  in  1868.  Such  changes  as 
he  recommends  in  Spanish  habits,  will,  no  doubt,  be  brought  about 
slowly,  and  they  are — to  employ  a  figure  which  our  readers  may  have 
heard  before— steps  in  the  right  direction.  Of  the  cookery  receipts  of 
our  friend  we  cannot  speak  so  well  as  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
the  moral  reform  of  the  table.  He  is  too  fond  of  garlic  (ajo),  that  cicutis 
allium  nocentius  which  is  so  disagreeable  an  element  in  the  dishes,  and 
the  breaths,  of  the  sweet  south.  He  is  for  destroying  the  flavour  of 
partridges  by  cooking  them  with  sardines  inside,  with  laurel-leaves, 
orange-juice,  and  what  not.  But,  indeed,  cookery  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as 
any  other  art  in  Spain.  The  materials  for  the  artist  are  inferior  to  begin 
with.  The  meat  and  poultry  are  badly  fed ;  the  sea-coast  people  fish  as 
little  as  possible ;  even  the  fruit  is  poor  from  want  of  cultivation — and 
that  in  a  country  where  oranges  ripen  in  the  open  air.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  fresh  butter  in  the  greatest  cities,  where  an  oil  unsavoury 
enough  to  spoil  an  Englishman's  salad,  serves  as  the  native  substitute. 
Thick  chocolate,  bacalao  or  salt-fish,  a  puchero  or  stew,  supplying  first  a 
rather  watery  soup  and  then  some  stringy  bouilli,  make  up,  with  tomatoes, 
olives,  and  cakes,  the  ordinary  fare  of  a  Spanish  household.  Foreigners 
cannot  take  to  it  kindly,  unless  by  beginning  young  ;  but  they  can  do  no 
better  except  by  resorting  to  some  restaurant  kept  by  a  Frenchman  ;  or 
labouring  to  dine  in  the  English  manner  in  second-rate  style,  at  prices  for 
which  excellent  provender  can  be  obtained  in  London.  The  inferiority  of 
kid  to  Scotch  or  Welsh  mutton  ;  of  ewe-cheese  and  goats'  milk  to  the 
produce  of  British  dairies ;  the  total  absence  of  such  things  as  salmon, 
grouse,  pheasants,  venison,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the  humbler  luxuries, 
gooseberries,  and  ginger-beer  (in  a  climate,  too,  so  suggestive  of  shandy- 
gaff/} ;  these  are  not  considerations  to  be  despised  by  any  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  master  such  "  acquired  tastes  "  as  a  taste 
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for  snails  (caracoles),  although  the  ancients  not  only  ate  them,  but  had 
cochlearia,  or  cocldearum  vivaria,  in  which  to  keep  and  fatten  them.  The 
Spaniards  are  fond  of  snails  in  soup  and  other  forms.  And  after  a  thunder- 
storm, with  its  wild  showers,  has  passed  away,  you  may  see  the  lights  of 
the  snail-gatherers  twinkling  along  the  hill-sides,  in  the  evening,  as  they 
search  for  their  prey  in  the  moist  earth. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  the  risk  of  over-refining,  connect  the  comparative 
discomfort  of  Spain  home-life  at  once  with  the  vulgarities  of  the  table- 
d'hote,  and  the  tumid  extravagance  of  the  politeness  of  the  streets. 
Simplicity  in  good  breeding  is  one  of  the  last  results  of  refinement,  and 
refinement  begins  at  home.  The  lowest  vulgarity  is  to  put  a  diamond 
ring  on  dirty  fingers,  and  the  exact  analogy  to  this  is  the  affectation  of 
stately  manners  by  people  whose  domestic  habits  are  sordid ;  their  rooms 
musty,  and  so  arranged  that  the  very  kitchen  itself  is  in  awkward 
proximity  to  the  most  incongruous  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  prome- 
nade, however,  the  corridors  of  the  theatre,  and  so  forth,  the  sham- 
baronial  ideal  resumes  its  ascendancy ;  and  throughout  the  country, 
manners  are  coloured  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  non- domestic  habits. 
Hence  the  increasing  dressiness  of  Spanish  women,  whose  naturaleza — 
their  most  famous  charm — is  observed  to  be  losing  its  delicate  bloom,  and 
going  the  way  of  the  mantilla.  Just  at  present,  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  veil ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  supersede  the  old  poetry  of  traditional  Spanish  costume  by  all 
the  showy  extravagances  of  the  modes.  These  destroy  the  grace  of  the 
Andaluzas,  and  turn  into  grotesque  comedy  the  prosaic  common-place  of 
the  Catalanas.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress,  now,  is  in  a  general  way 
imitated  from  the  French;  and  about  as  "  romantic  "  as  if  it  had  been 
modelled  upon  those  queer  sketches  of  men  of  fashion,  which  adorn  the 
windows  of  enterprising  Jew  tailors  in  some  quarters  of  our  own  capital. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  dependent  the  Spanish  are  upon  the  French — 
whom  they  dislike  so  cordially — for  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  great 
things  of  life.  We  showed  in  our  last  paper  that  they  only  know  English 
books,  and  only  a  few  of  them,  by  translations  made  through  the  French. 
Even  French  fans  are  easier  to  get  than  Spanish  in  a  country  where  fans 
are  universally  earned,  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  and  are  as  indispensable 
as  petticoats. 

We  might  almost  say  that,  nowadays,  the  one  entirely  distinct it-^ 
feature  of  Spanish  life  left  is  the  bull-fight.  And  this  is  a  very  significant 
fact.  It  shows  that  the  essential  Spanish  character  still  remains  un- 
changed, however  much  the  novelties  of  external  speculations  and  external 
habits  may  play  upon  and  modify  the  country.  Nay,  the  barbarism  of  the 
national  sport  has  been  adapted  to  the  new  world  of  railways  in  a  business- 
like way  ;  and  from  one  point  of  view,  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  gained 
in  strength,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  The  sport 
(originally,  as  we  all  know,  a  Moorish  one)  was  long  confined  to  Andalusia 
and  Madrid,  or  chiefly  cherished  in  those  parts  of  Spain.  It  was  a  new 
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thing  in  Barcelona  so  lately  as  1835,  and  the  massacres  there,  that  year, 
began  with  the  dragging  of  a  bull  that  had  displeased  the  populace  through 
the  streets — no  uncommon  introduction  to  Spanish  tumults  generally. 
What  would  England  say  if  Manchester  should  suddenly  take  up  the  prize- 
ring,  or  announce  to  the  public  the  establishment  of  a  new  League  for  the 
restoration  of  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting  ?  Now  Catalonia  is  a  Spanish 
Lancashire,  with  Barcelona  for  its  Manchester,  as  Mr.  Ford  observes  ; 
and  yet  it  not  only  adopted  this  old  African  recreation  so  recently  as  we 
have  seen,  but  its  bull-ring  is  the  second  in  size  of  all  Spain.  It  holds 
some  eleven  thousand  spectators,  and  there  are  bull-fights  in  it  every  year. 
Having  naturalized  the  bull-fight,  Catalonia  in  a  few  years  more  accepted 
the  rail  way- system ;  and  the  railways  of  Spain  have  assisted  in  keeping 
bull-fighting  up,  for  the  "  stars  "  of  the  ring  go  "  starring  "  the  provinces, 
when  Madrid  and  Seville  can  spare  them,  just  as  our  actors  go  to  Liver- 
pool and  Edinburgh,  and  take  the  bulls  with  them.  The  bulls  are  at  first 
left  in  some  field  near  the  city  in  which  they  are  to  perform  and  be  per- 
formed upon  ;  and  we  once  knew  an  Englishman,  when  out  shooting,  drop 
upon  a  collection  of  them,  to  which  he  bid  a  civil  and  very  rapid  farewell. 

The  town  is  soon  extensively  covered  with  play-bills,  in  which  a  bull 
with  formidable  horns  is  a  prominent  object.  The  public  is  informed  from 
what  breeding-grounds  the  animals  come,  the  best  being  as  well  known  as 
the  stables  of  our  trainers  of  race-horses.  A  list  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  performers  follows  ;  and  tickets  are  sold  at  the  confectioners'  and  else- 
where. The  entertainment  is  always  presided  over  by  the  competent 
authority,  generally  the  civil  governor ;  and  thus  the  State  makes  itself 
responsible  for  the  effect  upon  the  popular  character  of  the  amusement. 

The  perverse  sentimentalism  with  which  things  Spanish  are  usually 
regarded  by  the  wandering  British  tourist  weighs  upon  us  at  this  point. 
Shall  we  be  thought  destitute  of  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  or  cynical, 
or  effeminate,  or  all  three,  if  we  venture  to  say  in  plain  English  that  we 
think  the  Spanish  bull-fight  a  degrading,  savage,  and  rather  stupid  and 
tiresome  exhibition  ?  Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must  be.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
no  writer  has  yet  taken,  not  the  bull,  but  the  bull-fight  by  the  horns 
properly.  Even  the  admirable  Ford  is  too  lenient,  which  is  not  his  usual 
fault — although,  by  the  way,  his  comparative  gentleness  on  this  point  will 
not  atone,  in  Spanish  eyes,  for  his  loyal  labours  in  honour  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Already,  in  his  time,  within  thirty 
years,  the  graves  of  our  Peninsular  heroes  (when  they  did  get  graves) 
required  an  Old  Mortality. 

"  But  the  bull-fight  is  such  a  capital  thing  to  describe !  "  Yes  ;  and 
that  is  precisely  why  we  do  not  choose  to  describe  it.  An  honest  descrip- 
tion would  be  sickening.  It  would  be  a  picture  of  a  shambles  ;  a  lively 
sketch  of  a  knackers '-yard ;  something  that  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  Smithfield  tap -room.  It  may  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the 
modern  bull-fight  is  a  show,  where  people  go  to  see  broken-down  cab- 
horses  ripped  up  by  half-wild  bulls.  But  this  is  the  exact  truth,  never- 
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theless  ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  all  compromises,  all  displays  of  trained 
bulls  or  bulls  with  tipped  horns ;  mere  feats  of  manly  agility  and  grace, 
unaccompanied  with  downright  slaughter,  flanks  streaming  with  gore,  and 
entrails  trailing  in  the  dust — all  such  displays,  of  which  torture  forms  no 
part,  fall  utterly  flat,  and  hardly  meet  any  patronage.  The  yells  for 
"caballos"  when  the  carnage  runs  short,  show  what  the  public  want; 
and  they  are  content  to  wait  for  the  concluding  chapter,  the  butchery  of 
the  bull,  till  they  have  seen  some  more  screws  kicking  in  anguish  upon 
the  sand.  Anciently,  as  still  in  theory,  the  bull-fight  was  a  combat 
between  a  well-mounted  and  skilful  horseman,  with  assistants  on  foot,  and 
a  wild  animal.  But  it  has  degenerated,  like  everything  else,  till  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  screw's  side  turned  to  receive  the  bull's  horns  has 
become  the  essential  pleasure  of  the  holiday.  If  the  bull  stops  to  gore  a 
half-dead  horse,  in  running  round  the  arena,  there  is  a  general  laugh. 
Surely,  there  is  nothing  either  picturesque  or  skilful  in  a  detail  like  that  ? 
And,  indeed,  the  "picturesque"  and  "skilful"  elements  of  this 
decrepit  game  are  what  writers  for  effect  most  exaggerate.  The  sweeping 
circles  of  a  Southern  crowd,  rising  row  above  row  under  a  sky  of  milky 
blue,  do  undoubtedly  produce  an  effect ;  but  it  is  essentially  an  effect  of 
the  moment.  The  mass  of  spectators  is  temporarily  impressive,  but  when 
you  examine  it,  however  briefly,  the  ruffianly  elements  stand  forth  so 
prominently,  that  the  poetry  vanishes,  and  a  reaction  against  the  mere 
brute  force  of  numbers  rises  strongly  within  you.  Then,  as  to  the  skill 
displayed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull  is  "got  at"  before  he  is 
let  out,  and  more  or  less  disabled  by  some  cowardly  blow.  But  in  any 
case  the  odds  are  so  conclusively  and  overwhelmingly  against  him,  that 
lifight  "  is  not  the  proper  word  for  the  game  ;  and  that  so  far  from  regard- 
ing the  bull  as  an  enemy,  you  find  yourself  wishing  that,  once  in  a  way, 
he  would  get  the  best  of  it,  and  hint  a  little  lesson  of  humanity  to  his 
tormentors  by  giving  them  a  friendly  poke  in  the  ribs.  No  doubt  there 
are  pretty  interludes.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  banderilleros  charge  the  bull 
— light  as  dancing-girls,  steady  as  skirmishing  riflemen — and  dart  the 
gaudy  banderillas  of  gay  colour  and  keen  edge  into  his  dense  hide.  It  is 
exciting  also,  and  without  the  coarse  excitement  of  mere  cruelty,  to  watch 
a  wary  performer,  handkerchief  in  hand,  receive  a  bull's  charge,  sitting  on 
a  chair,  and  evade  it  at  the  last  instant  by  the  most  dexterous  bound 
aside  that  one  can  imagine.  But  all  such  little  touches  are  few  and  rare  ; 
and  the  steady  rending  of  horses'  bellies,  the  successive  butchery  of  bull 
after  bull,  make  up  the  real  staple  of  the  afternoon's  pleasure,  and  are  at 
once  loathsome  and  wearisome.  The  bull,  of  course,  ought  to  die  at  last 
by  one  subtle  thrust — buen  estoque.  But  such  artistic  stabs  of  the 
matador  are  rare.  The  majority  of  bulls  are  killed  by  repeated  blows, 
and  many  of  them  with  a  poniard  or  dagger.  The  dragging  away  of  the 
huge  carcase  by  a  train  of  mules  galloping  and  jingling  their  bells  is  a 
favourite  part  of  the  display.  "When  an  unpopular  man  is  assassinated  in 
Spain,  or  a  criminal's  body  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  popidaclw,  a  dragging 
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of  the  poor  dying  victim,  or  the  more  fortunate  corpse  by  the  heels,  more 
taurorum,  is  still  common.  Cases  of  it  have  happened  more  than  once 
not  far  from  where  we  are  writing,  since  the  Revolution  of  1868. 

Perhaps  the  best  omen  regarding  the  future  of  the  bull-fight,  is  a 
certain  sensitiveness  among  the  better  educated  Spaniards  to  the  opinion 
of  foreigners  regarding  it.  They  are  glad  to  see  Englishmen  going  there  ; 
but  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  Englishmen  of  good  condition  and 
culture,  or  still  less,  English  women,  ever  make  a  habit  of  going.  To  do 
a  thing  from  curiosity,  or  in  order  to  acquire  a  right  to  criticise  it,  once  in 
a  way,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  doing  a  thing  for  pleasure  and  as 
an  amusement  in  harmony  with  a  man's  ordinary  occupations.  But  the 
Spaniard  is  most  unlucky  when  his  Espanolismo  prompts  him  to  defend 
his  national  sport,  which,  he  often  says,  a  foreigner  thinks  barbarous, 
because  he  is  not  "used"  to  it;  as  if  all  nations  had  not  once  been 
"used"  to  practices  which  their  mature  taste  rejects  ;  while  the  suggestion 
that  the  habit  is  good  because  it  is  a  habit,  begs  the  question  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner.  Finding  this  position  untenable — for,  indeed,  reason- 
ing is  not  his  forte,  and  his  isolation  in  Europe  makes  it  difficult  to  him 
to  understand  European  feeling — our  Spaniard  carries  the  war  into  the 
British  camp,  and  boldly  affirms  that  what  bull-fights  are  to  Spain,  prize- 
fights are  to  England.  But,  even  admitting  all  that  can  be  said  against  the 
prize-ring,  when  was  it  ever  such  a  national  institution,  so  powerful  for 
influence  over  popular  character,  as  the  bull-ring  ?  When  did  Queen 
Victoria  ever  take  her  young  consort  to  see  Tom  Spring  set-to  with  Deaf 
Burke — (we  beg  pardon  of  these  great  men's  memories  if  this  be  an 
anachronism) — which  would  have  been  just  what  the  new  King  of  Spain 
felt  obliged  to  do,  in  the  corresponding  position,  t'other  day?  What 
would  the  most  faithful  Liberal  journals  say,  if  the  wives  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  prepare  the  colours 
for  a  couple  of  bruisers  about  to  meet  each  other,  before  12,000  or  14,000 
people,  in  Hyde  Park  ? 

But,  although  some  Spaniards  begin  to  see  that  the  bull-fight  is  an 
obsolete  and  demoralising  barbarism,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  disap- 
pearing for  generations  to  come.  It  will  probably  outlast  the  Carnival, 
which  decays  with  the  decaying  severity  of  the  Lent,  for  which  it  is  a 
preparation.  Besides,  the  Carnival  appeals  to  the  love  of  fun  and  colour 
only  ;  whereas  deeper  and  more  enduring  Spanish  instincts  are  gratified 
by  the  bestial  joys  of  the  arena.  The  Barcelona  Carnival  is  the  most 
famous  of  Spain.  The  Rambla,  with  its  long  carriage-roads  running 
alongside  the  trees  which  border  its  central  promenade,  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  grotesque  and  vivacious  show.  There,  during  the  crowning  three 
days,  flow  in  steady  streams,  round  and  round,  the  motley  equipages  of 
the  procession ;  and  of  those  who  come  out  to  se©  the  general  harle- 
quinade. Mounted  Indians,  Moorish  chiefs,  and  figures  in  antique 
uniforms,  ride  by  on  horse-back;  while  carriages  containing  the  most 
dissimilar  groups, — a  British  swell  sitting  silent  and  blase  beside  his 
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haughty  spouse, — niggers,  masquers  with  hideous  noses  in  striped  gar- 
ments, and  fighting  parties  armed  with  pellets  of  white  dust,  roll  on  in 
unbroken  line.  The  balconies  are  crowded  from  end  to  end  ;  the  central 
promenade  likewise ;  and  the  roar  which  passes  along  the  line  seems  to 
shake  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore-trees.  The  roar  is  loudest  at  the  points, 
where,  from  clubs  or  hotels,  a  knot  of  warriors  has  planted  itself  to  defy 
the  war-chariots  passing  below.  The  heroes  in  the  latter  spring  to  their 
feet,  and  launch  at  the  hostile  balcony  a  glittering  snowy  shower,  which  is 
replied  to  with  equal  force.  More  gentle  combatants  drop  upon  a  passing 
carriage  a  rain  of  spring-flowers,  or  dart  at  a  mounted  officer  a  malignant 
sugar-plum.  Satire  plays  a  part  in  the  Carnival  as  in  the  ancient  Satur- 
nalia; and  it  quickly  felt  the  operation  of  the  Revolution.  Byron  tells  us 
in  Beppo  of  the  Venice  Carnival : — 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  free-thinkers,  I  charge  ye. 

But  Spain,  too,  has  her  free-thinkers,  libre  pensadores — (there  is  a 
regular  association  of  them  in  Barcelona) — and  the  Revolution  has  made 
public  demonstrations  easier  for  them.  So  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Carnival, 
a  coach-full  of  burlesque  priests  may  be  seen  among  the  other  oddities — 
the  maskers,  with  squeaking  voices,  sitting  on  the  sides  of  their  friends' 
carriages,  and  the  rest.  We  must  not  touch  on  the  obscene  element, 
characteristic  of  Southern  corruption,  from  which  the  Carnival  is  not 
altogether  free.  It  exists,  however ;  and  we  may  mention  as  a  slight  trait 
of  Spanish  manners,  that  a  ball  is  given  by  the  richer  Spanish  youths  at 
Carnival  times,  the  tickets  to  which  might  be  seized  in  England,  under 
Lord  Campbell's  Act. 

By  out-of-door  amusements,  as  we  call  them  in  England,  the  Spaniards 
would  mean  almost  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  we  do,  if  they  used  the 
expression.  It  is  extraordinary  how  little  they  walk,  ride,  shoot,  swim, 
or  use  any  kind  of  exercise.  At  their  schools  the  youngsters  have  some- 
times a  garden ;  but  it  is  as  little  a  scene  of  gymnastics,  as  of  Athenian 
conversations  on  philosophy.  The  absurd  custom,  too,  at  their  schools, 
of  putting  in  uniform  lads  destined  to  be  pettifoggers,  or  half-trained 
doctors,  tends  to  foster  an  early  priggism,  to  keep  them  out  of  harmony 
with  nature,  and  so  to  prepare  them  to  seek  relief  from  premature  ennui 
in  premature  vice.  For  this  want  of  exercise,  "the  climate"  is  the 
excuse  ;  as  "  the  government "  is  for  other  kinds  of  individual  inferiority. 
And  one  excuse  is  as  absurd  as  the  other.  Some  parts  of  the  summer 
are  severely  hot,  though  even  in  them  the  mornings  are  delicious.  But 
there  are  several  winter  months,  when  any  sort  of  open  air  exertion  is  not 
only  possible,  but  delightful.  In  the  long  run,  the  climate  is  emphatically 
"  temperate,"  running  to  no  great  excess  either  way;  and  would  be  still 
more  enjoyable,  and  would  be  free  from  its  occasional  dangers,  if  the  best 
use  were  made  of  it.  Yet,  although  bragged  of  on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  on 
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the  other,  cruelly  made  accountable  for  the  most  various  short-comings. 
Even  educated  Spaniards  will  tell  you  that  "the  climate"  is  too  hot  for 
severe  labours  in  letters  or  the  sciences.  Ask  him,  "  How,  then,  did  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  manage  to  do  these  things  ?  "  and  the  answer  will  be 
the  usual  shrug  of  the  shoulders, — which,  according  to  the  occasion, 
serves  to  express  contented  ignorance,  defeat,  indifference,  or  despair. 
But  shoulders  were  made,  not  to  be  shrugged,  but  to  bear  burdens  ;  and 
till  the  Spaniard  understands  this,  Spanish  constitutions  will  be  mere 
ceremonies,  and  Spanish  boasts  idle  as  the  smoke  of  cigarettes. 

Of  course,  a  few  persons  here  and  there  dabble  even  in  field-sports. 
We  once  heard  a  landed  proprietor  proving,  at  much  length,  to  a  large 
group  in  a  club,  that  in  order  to  hit  a  bird  flying  rapidly  across  you,  you 
must  aim  somewhat  ahead  of  it.  Here,  at  least,  was  a  discoverer  of  no 
common  merit.  So,  again,  a  young  man,  "bucketing"  up  and  down 
the  road  on  a  hack  trained  in  the  military  style,  may  be  seen  occasionally. 
Nay,  a  horse-race  absolutely  was  started  in  one  great  city,  being  held  in 
nothing  less  than  a  HIPODROMO,  for  any  race-course  of  an  inferior  dignity 
of  appellation  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  national  pre-eminence. 
The  running  was  comic.  But  the  Spaniards  were  so  delighted  that  they 
got  up  hurdle-races  also,  at  the  first  of  which  three  out  of  the  four  riders 
were  spilt,  and  one  of  them  seriously  hurt.  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
further  efforts.  By  the  way,  a  lady's  riding  in  Spain  is  a  kind  of  portent, 
and  attracts  about  as  much  attention  as  a  comet. 

With  regard  to  swimming,  the  same  deficiencies  prevail.  Nothing 
can  be  meaner  than  the  provision  made  for  bathing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  With  what  regret  one  looks  back  to  the  bright- coloured 
white -awninged  shore-boats  of  Malta,  and  their  neat  ladders,  in  which 
one  was  rowed  out  to  old  Bighi  Bay,  to  take  a  glorious  header  in  the 
sparkling  blue  !  On  the  Spanish  coast,  mean  dirty  boats  for  the  purpose 
are  difficult  to  get  and  dear  to  hire.  The  bathing-machine,  again,  Cockney, 
but  comfortable,  is  unknown.  There  are  buildings  on  the  beach  with 
cabins  (and  a  bench  common  to  the  public),  from  which  you  descend  by 
wooden  stairs  into  a  place  where  the  surf  breaks,  fortified  by  stanchions, 
bars,  and  ropes.  The  Spaniard  usually  holds  on  by  a  rope,  and  dips 
under  at  intervals ;  or  if  he  tries  to  swim,  girds  himself  with  calabazas 
(pumpkins  or  gourds),  suggesting,  as  he  floats  with  his  friends,  that  a 
market-boat  has  been  capsized  among  them.  Bathing  is  more  a  sanitary 
matter  than  anything  else  with  them,  and  lasts  but  a  short  part  of  their 
long  warm  summer.  The  domestic  tub,  regular  with  an  English  gentle- 
man as  his  daily  bread,  is  in  Spain  hardly  known. 

What,  then,  are  the  "sports  ?  "  Well,  there  is  shooting  at  rabbits 
and  pigeons  carefully  tethered  within  easy  range.  And  there  are  dog- 
fights (rinados  de  perros),  chiefly  on  Sundays.  And  there  are  baitings  of 
calves  by  dogs.  And  there  are  combats  in  which  two  or  three  dogs  are 
let  loose  upon  a  donkey,  the  noble  animal  defending  himself  with  his 
heels.  Cock-fighting,  too,  exists,  although  not  on  any  brilliant  scale, 
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There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  thorough  in  Spanish  amusements,  brutal  or 
otherwise.  And  those  we  have  just  enumerated  are,  to  do  the  people 
justice,  not  the  pleasures  of  any  great  number  of  the  people.  The  many 
hours  they  spend  out  of  the  house  are  spent,  by  preference,  in  strolling, 
gossiping,  sitting  under  the  trees,  until  the  time  has  come,  according  to 
the  season,  for  the  theatres  of  the  city,  or  the  garden-theatres  of  the 
suburbs. 

The  famous  old  Spanish  drama  has  had  a  fate  not  unlike  its  only  rival 
in  Europe — our  own.  But  most  of  us  Englishmen  have  had  twenty  good 
opportunities  of  hearing  Shakspeare,  or  Massinger,  for  one  which  most 
Spaniards  have  had  of  hearing  Calderon  or  Lope.  The  old  plays  are 
scarce  ever  played  in  Spain ;  nor  is  there  (on  the  other  hand)  either  that 
critical  study  of  them  by  individuals,  or  that  vague,  general,  respectable 
acquaintance  with  them  in  society,  which  in  some  degree  atones  to  our 
old  English  dramatists  for  their  absence  from  the  stage.  Spain,  however, 
has  little  society-pieces  by  living  writers  which  are  well  spoken  of;  and 
which  hold  their  own  fairly  against  the  competition  of  the  serious  opera 
of  Italy,  and  the  comic  opera  of  France.  It  is  characteristic  of  Spain, 
where  the  yrandiose  enjoys  a  kind  of  worship,  that  although  she  cannot 
afford — (that  fatal  falta  de  recursos  which  the  stranger  hears  of  as  the 
explanation  of  everything!) — to  engage  the  highest  singers,  she  has,  in 
the  Liceo  of  Barcelona,  perhaps,  the  largest  opera-house — in  Europe. 
The  house  is  really  magnificent.  But  being  above  the  natural  wants  of 
the  city,  so  much  of  its  cost  fell  upon  rich  men,  who  hold,  as  proprietors, 
the  best  boxes,  that  no  management  can  afford  to  vie  with  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  in  bidding  for  artists.  The  roominess  of  this  place  is  some- 
thing surprising.  There  are  two  or  three  sitting-rooms  behind  some 
boxes,  where  cards  and  cigars  can  be  as  comfortably  enjoyed  as  at  a  club, 
and  every  box  has  at  least  one,  where  you  can  escape  from  the  performance 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  bore.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Spaniards  do  not 
absolutely  smoke  within  the  theatre  itself.  But  between  every  act  what  a 
rush  there  is  to  the  lobbies,  and  what  a  platoon-firing — the  rattle  of 
chatter  with  rolls  of  smoke — begins  ! 

The  Spaniard  listens  with  much  gravity  to  music.  He  esteems  him- 
self a  critical  connoisseur ;  is  as  severe  upon  a  false  note  as  upon  a  bad 
peseta ;  and  hisses  unmercifully.  There  is  no  more  tenderness  for  a 
tenor,  than  for  a  toro,  if  either  of  them  fails  in  what  is  expected  from 
him.  The  Spaniard  is  not  looking  at  the  matter,  in  either  case,  as  one  of 
taste  only,  but  as  one  of  money,  and  he  rigidly  exacts  his  money's  worth. 
The  loose  liberality  in  matters  of  cash  that  is  seen  in  the  North,  is  only 
found  among  Cubans.  But  a  Cuban  hardly  cares  to  be  called  a  Spaniard. 
To  him,  Cuba  is  "my  country,"  and  he  spends  his  dollars  like  a 
Yankee. 

The  influence  of  France,  so  frequently  touched  upon  in  these  papers, 
has  given  an  actress  who  finds  her  audience  heavy,  a  sure  charm  for 
?iwakening  it  in  our  days.  The  opera,  which  ought  to  be  comic,  is — let 
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us  suppose — hanging  fire.  Clouds  are  gathering  over  the  dusky  faces. 
Fans  move  more  impatiently  than  usual.  "  Ay,  dios  mio /"  exclaims 
Dolores,  wearily.  "  Madre  de  Dios/"  sighs Pilar.  And  the  young  ladies 
in  green  silk  in  yonder  box,  who  are  supposed  each  to  have  a  herd  of  ten 
thousand  cattle  for  dowry,  in  South  America,  flirt  with  more  activity  than 
ever.  Suddenly,  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  few  bars  of  a  peculiarly  lively 
tune.  The  actress,  seizing  her  dress,  and  thrusting  forward  one  leg  with 
a  familiar  and  beloved  gesture,  dances  two  or  three — and  only  two  or 
three — steps  in  front  of  the  chief  comic  man.  The  whole  scene  changes 
as  if  by  magic.  A  delirium  of  delight  seizes  the  audience.  It  is  the 
cancan  !  But  the  delight  is  brief,  for,  as  we  all  know,  moralidad  is  one 
of  the  watchwords  (perhaps  the  most  amusing  one)  of  the  Kevolution, 
and  the  civil  governor  has  ordered  that  the  cancan  shall  not  be  danced. 
Spaniards,  with  all  their  rant  about  liberty  nowadays,  take  quite  kindly  to 
being  policed.  The  habit  of  obedience  to  the  man  in  office  lies  deep  in 
their  blood.  So  a  "moral"  governor  just  prohibits  a  dance,  or  shuts  up 
a  club  where  he  thinks  there  is  too  much  gambling,  by  his  own  fiat.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  country  like  Spain  could  be  ruled  in  any  other 
way.  She  is  scarcely  more  fit  for  self-government,  in  our  British  sense, 
than  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Apropos  of  gambling,  let  us  notice  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  it 
in  Spain.  More  than  anything  else,  it  is  supposed  to  have  ruined  the 
fortunes  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  most  famous  modern  soldiers,  whose 
names  are  in  everybody's  mouth,  have  been  notorious  for  it.  AH  Spaniards 
are  believed  to  like  it,  from  the  urchin  who  puts  in  his  cuartos  at  a  wheel 
of  fortune  or  a  raffle,  to  the  grandee  who  stakes  his  onzas  (sixteen-dollar 
gold-pieces,  fair  to  see  !)  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  San  Sebastian  is  now 
the  summer  head-quarters  of  gaming,  but  it  goes  on  all  over  the  country. 
Cards  are  more  played  than  anything  else  in  Spain.  The  pack  consists 
of  forty-eight,  divided  into  espadas,  or  swords  (spades  ?) ;  oros,  circular 
pieces  of  gold ;  copas,  or  cups  ;  and  bastos,  clubs.  The  court-cards  are 
rey,  the  king,  sota,  the  knave,  and  a  mounted  figure,  caballo,  which  makes 
up  for  the  want  of  a  queen.  The  ace  is  called  as.  In  regular  gambling, 
monte,  where  the  mere  draw  of  a  card  settles  the  gain  or  loss,  is  one  of 
the  best-known  games.  But  the  game  answering  to  our  whist,  and  which 
may  be  played  for  high  or  nominal  stakes  equally,  is  tresillo.  In 
tresillo  there  are  three  players — the  fourth  hand  being  in  common. 
The  first  player  nominates  trumps,  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
hand  ;  but  may  be  superseded  by  the  second  player,  if  he,  with  the  help 
of  the  common  hand,  finds  himself  still  stronger  in  any  class  of  card. 
Trumps  once  constituted,  the  game  goes  on  in  a  general  way  like  whist. 
Long  before  dark,  you  may  see  respectable  old  Spanish  fogies  at  their 
casino  or  circulo,  employed  upon  this  game.  The  Spaniards  do  not  attempt 
clubs  upon  the  English  scale ;  nor  can  you  get  anything  in  the  way  of 
refreshment  there,  except  what  may  be  conveniently  brought  in  from  a  cafe. 
But  the  rooms  are  handsome.  There  are  Madrid  and  French  newspapers, 
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— most  probably,  also,  The  Times  and  Illustrated  London  News,  and  some- 
times Punch.  Not,  of  course,  that  you  would  find  these  luxuries  in  such 
sleepy  old  capitals  as  Zaragoza  and  Pamplona,  where  a  dignified  indiffer- 
ence to  modern  life  prevails,  and  the  narrow  antique  streets,  with  their 
quaint  population  gazing  at  the  stranger,  hardly  seem  to  belong  to  the 
century.  Yet  every  Spanish  town  has  its  cafe,  with  its  loungers  and 
players  at  dominoes,  its  glasses  of  hot  milk,  orgeat,  and  rose-syrup,  and 
its  endless  clatter  amidst  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  Even  a  revolution  or 
insurrection  does  not  disturb  the  current  of  existence  in  a  Spanish  city  as 
much  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  suppose.  You  hear  that  barricades  are 
being  erected  in  such  and  such  a  quarter.  The  population  are  ordered 
to  keep  in-doors  after  a  signal  gun  from  the  citadel.  Troops  bivouack  in 
front  of  your  house  ;  musketry  is  heard  in  the  distance.  But,  next  morn- 
ing, the  cooks  are  all  going  to  market,  for  "  there  is  always  an  hour 
allowed  for  that,"  says  your  cocinera,  who  has  seen  her  country  rained 
and  saved  a  dozen  times,  and  never  found  that  it  much  affected  the  price 
of  tunny-fish,  kid,  or  tomatoes.  The  cooks  well  in,  firing  recommences, 
and  "  prodigies  of  valour  "  are  declared  by  the  local  papers  to  be  going  on 
on  both  sides.  "  Both  are  valiant,"  exclaims  the  editor,  urging  peace. 
In  a  little  while  all  is  over.  The  revolt  has  failed.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  that  any  soldier  has  been  hurt,  although  there  are  rumours  that  a 
poor  wine -shop  keeper  has  been  killed  in  cold  blood,  because  the  black 
stains  on  his  hands  were  mistaken  for  marks  of  gunpowder.  The  Captain- 
General  rides  through  the  city  with  a  showy  staff  behind  him.  Order  is 
safe.  The  Captain -General  is  to  have  the  grand  cross  of  Juana  la  Loca. 
Shops  and  theatres  open  again ;  and  the  foreigner  finds  that  he  has  added 
one  more  little  chapter  to  his  experience  of  the  Manners  and  Amusements 
of  Spain. 
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ASTRONOMERS  are  but  now  beginning  to  recognize  the  full  significance  of 
those  strange  discoveries  which  have  been  made  respecting  meteors  during 
this  last  four  or  five  years.  The  aspect  of  meteoric  astronomy  has  been 
completely  changed  by  the  labours  of  Adams,  Leverrier,  Schiaparelli,  and 
a  host  of  other  inquirers  ;  while  a  variety  of  interesting  conclusions  which 
are  deducible  from  the  recent  discoveries,  remain  as  yet  unnoticed,  simply 
because  so  much  has  to  be  done  in  setting  the  new  facts  into  order. 
Startling  as  was  the  suggestion  recently  thrown  out  by  Sir  W.  Thomson — 
that  meteors  in  long-past  ages  brought  to  our  earth  the  seeds  of  life  from 
worlds  that  had  been  shattered  into  fragments — we  believe  that  even  more 
surprising  inferences  will  be  legitimately  deduced  from  what  has  been 
learned  of  late  respecting  meteors.  Time  only  is  needed,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  actual  condition  of  the  solar  system,  as  respects  these  bodies, 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  determined ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
former  condition  of  our  system,  and  the  condition  to  which  it  is  tending, 
may  be  thence  ascertained. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  those  labours  by 
which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  meteors  and  of  the  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system  has  been  gained.  The  history  of 
those  researches  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  facts  to  which  astronomers  have  been  led,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  singular  coincidences  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  inquiry.  At 
one  time,  it  is  a  great  display  of  shooting-stars  which  takes  place  just  as 
astronomers  required  special  information  respecting  meteoric  showers ;  at 
another,  a  bright  comet — the  only  comet  of  the  650  hitherto  detected 
which  could  give  certain  information — appears  at  the  very  time  when  the 
information  was  needed  ;  and  at  yet  another,  precisely  when  astronomers 
were  inquiring  about  another  comet  supposed  to  have  escaped  detection 
(if  it  had,  indeed,  any  real  existence),  they  find  that  that  very  comet  had 
been  seen,  its  path  calculated,  and  even  its  constitution  determined,  only 
a  few  months  before.  Such  coincidences  as  these,  the  assiduity  displayed 
by  Adams,  Leverrier,  and  their  fellow- workers,  and  the  singular  conclusions 
to  which  their  labours  point,  undoubtedly  cause  the  account  of  the  last 
few  years  of  meteoric  research  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  astronomy.  But  the  narrative  of  these  matters  has  been 
given  elsewhere,  and  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  those  who 
will  read  these  pages.  It  would  also  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be 
spared.  We  purpose  to  consider  at  present  rather  the  conclusions  to 
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which  recent  discoveries  have  led,  than  the  history  of  the  inquiries  of 
which  those  discoveries  were  the  reward. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  striking,  feature  of  the  new 
meteoric  astronomy,  is  the  amazing  extent  of  the  paths  on  which  meteors 
travel.  There  was  something  very  startling  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
astronomers  had  been  already  led,  that  meteors  are  bodies  which,  before 
encountering  our  earth,  have  travelled  on  paths  comparable  in  extent  with 
hers.  That  a  tiny  body — a  body  so  light,  in  many  instances,  that  a  child 
could  play  with  it — should  for  countless  ages  have  swept  around  the  sun 
on  a  path  many  millions  of  miles  in  diameter  ;  that,  in  fact,  such  a  body 
should  have  been  in  reality  a  planet,  was  certainly  a  most  surprising  theory. 
But  now  we  know  that,  so  far  as  orbital  range  is  concerned,  our  earth 
sinks  into  utter  insignificance  beside  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  meteoric 
bodies.  Astronomers  have  only  been  able  to  determine  the  real  paths  of 
two  meteoric  systems  ;  but  these  two  systems  afford  very  significant 
evidence  respecting  their  fellow-systems.  The  members  of  one  —  the 
November  system— travel  to  a  distance  exceeding  that  at  which  remote 
Uranus  pursues  his  gloomy  career  ;  the  members  of  the  other  —  the 
August  family  of  meteors — pass  to  a  distance  far  exceeding  even  that  of 
Neptune.  As  it  is  wholly  unlikely  that  the  two  meteor  systems  first 
successfully  dealt  with  are  the  most  extended  of  all  those  which  the  earth 
encounters,  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  accepted  that  there  are  meteor 
systems  whose  members  travel  to  distances  exceeding  even  the  enormous 
range  of  the  August  meteors. 

But  there  is  evidence  of  meteoric  ranges  compared  with  which  the 
distances  just  referred  to  are  literally  as  nothing.  It  is  in  considering 
such  ranges,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  we  touch  on  the  question  of 
seedbearing  meteors. 

When  as  yet  astronomers  had  no  proof  that  any  meteors  travel  on 
such  wide  paths  as  we  have  mentioned,  no  great  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  estimates  of  meteoric  velocities,  as  deduced  from  actual  observation. 
The  acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  task  of  observation,  and  some  seeming 
discrepancies  in  the  results,  were  held  sufficient  reasons  for  regarding 
those  estimates  as  unreliable.  For  if  the  estimates  were  accepted,  some 
very  startling  conclusions  had  to  be  accepted  with^  them.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  body  which  crosses  the  earth's  track  cannot  possibly 
have  a  velocity  exceeding  a  certain  definite  amount,  if  it  has  reached  the 
earth's  course  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  sun's  attraction.  If  the 
sun  draw  in  meteors  from  surrounding  space,  then  every  one  of  those 
meteors  will  show  by  its  rate  of  motion  that  it  has  been  gathered  in  by 
the  sun's  might  as  a  ruler  of  matter.  The  planets,  indeed,  may  help  the 
sun  to  some  small  extent ;  but  as  a  rule  we  may  leave  their  influence  out 
of  consideration  so  far  as  the  meteoric  velocities  are  concerned.  What 
opinion,  however,  are  we  to  form  if  any  meteors  show  a  rate  of  motion 
exceeding  that  which  the  sun  can  impart  to  them  ?  If  observers,  having 
carefully  watched  a  meteor's  fiery  course  from  two  stations,  deduce  by 
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calculations  of  a  simple  and  convincing  kind  a  rate  of  motion  which  is 
greater  than  that  due  to  solar  attraction,  where  are  we  to  find  the 
"  power  "  which  has  caused  the  meteor  to  travel  with  that  extra  velocity  ? 

Now  the  most  careful  observations  of  meteoric  movements  do  actually 
show,  in  many  instances,  a  rate  of  motion  exceeding  by  many  miles  per 
second  that  which  astronomers  can  fairly  account  for.  Our  earth  moves 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  per  second,  and  a  meteor  drawn  in  by  the 
sun's  might  from  a  distance  exceeding  even  stellar  distances  would  cross 
the  earth's  track  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-six  miles  per  second.  Sup- 
posing the  meteor  to  meet  the  earth  full  tilt,  there  would  result  but  a 
velocity  of  forty-four  miles  per  second,  for  the  earth's  attraction  on  the 
meteor  would  not  appreciably  increase  its  velocity.  But  careful  observers 
tell  us  that  some  meteors  travel  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  sixty,  or  even 
seventy  or  eighty,  miles  per  second.  The  extra  velocity  is  a  peculiarity  too 
well  supported  by  the  evidence  to  be  neglected.  An  explanation  must  un- 
doubtedly be  sought  for.  But  whence  is  this  explanation  to  be  obtained  ? 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  universe  which  exert  a  mightier  attrac- 
tion than  our  sun,  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  imparting  greater  velo- 
cities. The  star  Sirius,  for  example,  must  force  those  meteoric  bodies 
which  circle  around  it  to  travel  at  a  rate  exceeding  more  than  tenfold,  at 
the  very  least,  the  velocities  imparted  to  meteors  by  our  sun's  influence. 
It  might  seem,  then,  that  we  need  only  look  to  the  larger  stars — to  those 
suns,  that  is,  which  are  more  massive  than  our  own  sun — for  the  source 
of  these  perplexing  meteoric  velocities.  This  would  be  sufficiently  amazing. 
We  should  be  compelled  to  believe  in  meteoric  voyages,  compared  with 
which  the  journeys  of  the  August  and  November  meteors  would  be  alto- 
gether insignificant.  We  should  have  to  regard  some  at  least  of  the 
meteors  which  our  earth  encounters  as  bodies  which  had  traversed  the 
inconceivable  distances  separating  our  solar  system  from  the  stars.  And 
the  wonder  would  be  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  a  million  of  years 
would  be  insufficient  for  the  least  of  those  tremendous  voyages.  . 

But  even  this  explanation  is  insufficient.  It  must  be  accepted  as  true 
so  far  as  it  extends.  Those  meteors  which  enter  the  earthly  atmosphere 
with  the  velocities  spoken  of  must  have  come  from  extra-solar  space ; 
they  must  be  visitants  from  the  domain  of  other  suns.  This  is  as  certain 
as  the  conclusions  of  astronomers  respecting  the  past  and  future  motions 
of  the  planets  themselves.  But  this  stupendous  fact  leaves  the  vast 
velocities  of  the  meteors  still  unexplained.  And  for  this  simple  reason  : — 
Though  Sirius  and  Arcturus  certainly,  and  many  other  stars  probably,  are 
capable  of  giving  to  meteors  travelling  towards  them  velocities  which  far 
exceed  those  which  our  sun  can  impart,  yet  the  velocities  those  mighty 
orbs  impart  they  also  take  away.  Conceive  for  a  moment  the  case  of  a 
meteoric  body  at  rest  in  space,  and  about  as  far  from  Sirius  as  the  nearest 
fixed  star  is  from  the  sun.  Sirius  would  draw  that  body  towards  himself, 
at  first  slowly,  and  afterwards  more  quickly,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand  years  the  body  would  be  urging  its  way  with  inconceivable 
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velocity  amidst  the  planetary  domain  ruled  over  by  that  glorious  sun. 
We  can  conceive  that  it  would  be  so  far  disturbed  on  its  course  as  not  to 
plunge  straight  upon  the  surface  of  Sirius  (as  it  would  certainly  do  if 
undisturbed),  but  that,  wheeling  at  its  highest  speed  close  around  his 
mighty  globe,  it  would  pass  away  precisely  as  a  comet  passes  away  from 
our  sun  after  circling  closely  round  him.  At  the  moment  of  nearest 
approach  the  body  would  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  five  thousand  miles  per 
second  (at  a  moderate  computation),  and  this  velocity  is  far  greater  than 
any  possessed  by  meteors  which  approach  our  own  sun.  But  as  the  meteor 
swept  away  from  Sirius,  the  same  surpassing  might  which  had  given  to 
the  meteor  this  amazing  velocity  would  continually  reduce  the  meteor's 
speed.  The  reduction  of  speed  in  retreat  would  correspond  exactly  with 
the  acquisition  of  speed  in  approach  ;  and  when  at  length  the  meteor  had 
reached  its  original  distance,  although  it  would  not  be  reduced  strictly  to 
rest  as  at  first,  yet  the  motion  it  would  possess  (due  solely  to  the  disturb- 
ing action  exerted  upon  it  while  traversing  the  Sirian  planetary  scheme) 
would  be  slower  than  the  motion  of  the  most  sluggish  river.  It  could 
never  carry  to  other  systems  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  velocity  it  had 
acquired  while  traversing  the  system  of  which  Sirius  is  the  ruling  centre. 

Our  difficulty  remains,  then,  still  unexplained.  But  before  searching 
anew  for  an  explanation,  we  may  note  another  very  curious  inference  from 
what  has  already  been  shown.  We  have  seen  that  meteoric  bodies  which 
travel  with  such  enormous  velocities  as  have  been  noted  in  some  instances, 
must  certainly  have  come  from  the  domain  of  another  sun  than  ours.  But 
precisely  as  meteors  approach  our  sun,  and  then  pass  away  for  ever,  so 
meteors  that  come  to  us  from  the  domains  of  other  stars  must,  in  many 
instances,  have  passed  into  those  domains  from  the  domains  of  yet  other 
stars.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
only  some  two  or  three  such  voyages  have  been  performed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  regarded  as  almost  certain  that,  in  some  cases,  meteors 
traverse  inter- stellar  spaces  many  hundreds  of  times,  visiting  each  time  a 
different  stellar  domain, — and  perhaps  even  completing  more  than  one 
circuit  around  some  stars.  Remembering  that  the  least  interval  in  which 
a  body  can  pass  from  the  domain  of  one  star  to  that  of  another  is  about  a 
million  of  years,  we  begin  to  recognize  the  wonderful  antiquity  of  many  of 
those  bodies  which  have  been  thought  fit  emblems  of  all  that  is  transient 
and  perishable. 

But  it  is  when  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  excess  of  velocity 
that  we  are  led  to  the  most  startling  conclusion.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  excess  of  velocity  is  now  regarded  by  astronomers  as  a  real  fact, 
because  the  observations  which  had  been  considered  as  doubtful  have  been 
confirmed  by  what  has  been  proved  respecting  certain  meteoric  systems. 
There  is  such  a  perfect  accordance  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual 
speed  with  which  the  August  and  November  meteors  pass  through  our 
atmosphere  that  estimates  of  the  yet  higher  velocities  with  which  some 
meteors  move  cannot  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  We  shall  presently  see 
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also  that  there  are  independent  reasons  for  believing  in  these  amazing 
velocities. 

Let  us  premise  that  Dr.  Mayer,  in  his  celebrated  inquiry  into  the  part 
which  meteors  play  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  has  set  the  excessive 
velocities  of  some  meteors  among  the  mysteries  of  the  Cosmos ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Still  there  are  two  explanations  which  seem  to  be  available,  though 
one  only,  as  we  judge,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiarity 
we  are  considering.  Probably  both  must  in  any  case  be  admitted. 

The  first  relates  to  a  fact  which  is  itself  among  the  most  amazing  with 
which  astronomers  have  to  deal.  All  the  stars  are  in  rapid  motion,  though 
seemingly  fixed.  Amidst  those  depths  where  all  appears  at  rest  motions 
are  taking  place  which  are  so  rapid  that  the  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceive them.  Masses  millions  of  times  larger  than  our  earth  are  urging 
their  swift  career  through  space  with  velocities  compared  with  which  all 
the  forms  of  motion  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  as  absolute  rest.  Now, 
it  is  a  well-known  law  of  motion  that  each  kind  of  movement  possessed  by 
a  body  takes  place  independently  of  all  the  others.  The  moon  circles 
round  the  earth  as  if  the  earth  were  not  circling  round  the  sun.  A  body 
would  circle  round  the  moon  while  she  circles  round  the  earth  (and  with 
the  earth  around  the  sun),  precisely  as  though  the  moon  were  at  perfect 
rest.  So  that  the  motions  of  the  bodies  dependent  on  any  star  take  place 
quite  independently  of  the  motion  by  which  the  star  is  sweeping  amid  the 
depths  of  the  star-system.  Our  earth,  for  instance,  pursues  her  course 
round  the  sun  as  steadily  as  though  the  sun  were  at  rest,  instead  of  being 
in  rapid  motion  with  all  his  cortege  of  planets.  And  the  power  which  a 
star  has  of  communicating  velocity  to  an  approaching  dependent  body,  and 
of  withdrawing  velocity  from  a  receding  body,  has  no  reference  to  the 
motion  which  the  body  shares  with  the  star.  Take  the  case  of  Sirius,  for 
instance.  In  what  we  said  of  him  above  we  regarded  him  as  at  rest ;  and 
we  stated,  justly,  that  he  could  communicate  to  a  body  approaching  him 
from  a  state  of  rest  an  enormous  velocity,  the  whole  of  which  he  would 
withdraw  during  the  recession  of  the  body.  But  Sirius  is,  in  reality, 
travelling  with  great  velocity  amid  the  star- depths  ;  and  if  we  conceive  the 
case  of  a  meteoric  body  circling  close  around  Sirius  with  the  enormous 
velocity  already  referred  to,  we  must  remember  further  that  that  body 
shares  also  with  Sirius  the  great  velocity  wherewith  the  star  is  being 
carried  through  space.  The  first  velocity  Sirius  has  himself  communicated, 
and  he  not  only  can,  but  will,  withdraw  it  wholly  from  the  meteor  ;  but  the 
other  velocity  he  has  not  imparted,  and  neither  can  he  withdraw  it.  The 
meteor  will  pass  away,  and  will  be  reduced  to  all  but  rest  with  respect  to 
Sirius, — that  is,  to  a  condition  in  which  it  neither  approaches  nor  recedes 
from  the  star ;  but  this  very  state  of  rest  with  respect  to  Sirius  implies  an 
enormous  velocity  with  respect  to  space.  Precisely  as  a  body  at  rest  on 
Sirius,  or  within  his  mass,  is  being  carried  at  the  rate  of  some  thirty  miles 
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per  second  through  space,  so  would  our  meteor  possess  this  enormous  real 
velocity,  though  reduced  to  all  but  absolute  rest  with  respect  to  Sirius. 

Now,  bodies  passing  from  the  domain  of  one  star  to  that  of  another 
must  carry  with  them  this  balance  of  motion  which  their  late  ruler  has 
been  unable  to  touch.  The  effect  will  be  different  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  enter  the  domain  of  their  new  ruler ;  but  it  may  happen  in 
many  cases  that  they  will  appear  to  move  with  the  whole  of  this  velocity 
as  an  excess  of  motion  over  and  above  that  due  to  the  sway  of  the  star 
ruling  them  for  the  time  being. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  as  though  we  have  here  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  peculiarity  we  are  considering.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that 
some  difficulties  still  remain.  But  before  passing  on,  let  us  consider  the 
strange  explanation  we  have  been  dealing  with. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  surprising  circumstance  that  the  stars  should 
travel  so  swiftly  as  they  do,  amid  the  depths  of  space.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  this  circumstance  as  surprising  merely  in  the  sense  in  which  so 
many  astronomical  facts  are  surprising.  It  is  startling  to  consider  that 
Sirius  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  more  massive  than  our  sun,  or  that 
the  sun  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  the  earth  on  which  we 
live.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these  or  similar  facts,  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  ideas  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
In  the  rapid  motions  of  the  stars,  however,  there  is  a  source  of  grave  per- 
plexity, in  the  circumstance  that  motion  is  a  measure  of  force,  and  we  cannot 
understand  what  the  force  can  be  which  has  produced  these  motions.  The 
mutual  attractions  of  the  stars  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  generation  of 
velocities  so  enormous.  The  stars  which  are  the  next  neighbours  of  any 
given  star  are  those  which  tend  most  effectually  to  excite  motion  in  that 
star ;  and  their  attractions  counteract  each  other  because  acting  in  different 
directions.  But  supposing  all  these  stars  removed  to  one  side  of  the  first, 
so  as  to  combine  their  attractions  upon  it,  even  then,  at  the  enormous  real 
distances  separating  the  stars  from  each  other,  the  resulting  motions  would 
not  be  comparable  with  those  which  actually  exist.  Thus  we  have,  in 
the  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  evidence  of  a  mighty  force  other  (it 
would  seem)  than  gravity,  and  perhaps  acting  according  to  other  laws. 

Now,  if  the  assumed  explanation  of  the  rapid  motions  of  meteors  be 
correct,  these  bodies  bring  before  us,  in  the  most  direct  possible  manner, 
the  effects  of  this  mighty  force.  They  penetrate  the  atmosphere  of  our 
earth  with  velocities  generated  either  by  attracting  bodies — non-luminous 
stars  for  instance — other  than  those  we  are  cognizant  of,  or  else  by  forms 
of  force  distinct  from  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
conception  respecting  these  bodies  which  is  even  more  startling  than  the 
conception  that  they  may  be  fragments  of  an  exploded  world,  or  that  they 
may  bear  with  them  the  germs  of  life.  "  It  is  true  that  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  a  world  has  exploded,  for  astronomers  no  longer  imagine 
that  the  asteroids  are  fragments  of  a  world  which  once  travelled  between 
the  paths  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
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germs  of  living  things  can  be  preserved  under  the  conditions  to  which 
meteors  are  subject.  But  volcanic  action  shows  us  at  least  how  worlds 
might  be  supposed  to  explode  ;  for  we  commonly  compare  a  volcano  to 
a  safety-valve,  and  the  purpose  of  a  safety-valve  is  to  prevent  explosion. 
And,  again,  the  idea  of  the  conveyance  of  the  germs  of  life  from  place  to 
place  is  one  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  familiar.  But  in  the  motions 
of  the  meteors  we  have  evidence  either  of  the  existence  of  bodies  differing 
from  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — more  massive  than  the  suns,  but 
as  opaque  as  the  planets, — or  else  of  the  action  of  a  force  mightier  than 
the  force  of  gravity. 

While  we  may  admit,  however,  that  in  many  instances  the  great 
velocities  of  meteoric  bodies  may  be  due  to  the  proper  motions  of  those 
stars  from  whose  domains  the  meteors  have  reached  our  earth,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  regard  this  explanation  as  altogether  sufficient.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  few  stars  whose  motions  are  large  enough  to  avail  for  our 
purpose.  Sirius  has  a  rate  of  motion  altogether  exceptional ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  average  rate  of  stellar  motion  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five  miles  per  second.  And  again,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
meteoric  bodies  coming  from  the  domain  of  one  star  to  that  of  another 
would  show  traces  of  the  kind  of  motion  we  have  been  considering.  Cer- 
tainly very  few  would  show  an  excess  of  velocity  corresponding  to  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  per  second,  with  which  meteors  have  been 
observed  to  traverse  our  atmosphere. 

The  second  explanation  of  which  we  have  spoken  seems  required,  to 
interpret  what  still  remains  unaccounted  for.  This  explanation  is  so 
startling,  that  at  first  sight  few  would  be  disposed  to  admit  it  as  even  a 
possibility.  However,  when  theories  so  surprising  as  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
hypothesis  of  seedbearing  meteorites  are  submitted  to  the  gravest  scientific 
assemblies,  we  need  not  fear  to  present  even  so  startling  a  theory  as  the 
one  we  are  about  to  deal  with,  more  especially  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
exhibit  certain  very  singular  evidences  in  its  favour. 

The  second  explanation  is  this  :  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  meteoric 
visitants  have  been  expelled  or  erupted  from  the  stars — including  our 
own  sun. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  hypothesis  resides  in  the  fact  that 
what  appears  an  utterly  incredible  velocity  must  be  communicated  to 
the  expelled  matter  in  order  to  render  the  explanation  available.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  stellar  volcanoes  should  propel  meteoric  matter  from 
their  interior  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  free  the  missiles  for  ever  there- 
after from  the  control  of  their  parent  star.  Now,  to  take  the  case  of  our 
own  sun,  any  matter  shot  forth  from  his  interior  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
380  miles  per  second  would  return  to  him  again  under  the  influence  of 
his  far-reaching  attraction.  It  would,  if  undisturbed  by  planetary  attrac- 
tion, return  (after  a  long  excursion)  in  such  sort  as  to  strike  his  surface  as 
squarely  as  it  had  left  that  surface.  But  even  taking  into  account  all  dis- 
turbing forces,  it  would  still  return  to  the  sun.  A  velocity  exceeding  that 
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just  named  would  free  the  erupted  matter  from  the  sun's  influence, — to 
this  extent  at  least,  that  though  the  sun  would  continually  retard  the  motion 
of  the  receding  matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to  destroy  that  motion 
or  change  it  into  a  motion  of  approach.  But  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  forces  residing  in  the  sun  should  be  competent  to  propel  matter  from 
his  globe  at  a  rate  so  enormous. 

And  yet  the  evidence  obtained  during  the  past  few  years  respecting 
the  motion  of  the  solar  prominences  seems  to  show  that  a  velocity  fully 
as  great  as  that  which  we  have  spoken  of  may  be  imparted  to  matter 
expelled  from  the  sun's  substance.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
prominences  are  due  to  some  eruptive,  or  at  least  repulsive  force  exerted 
by  the  sun.  They  have  been  seen  to  form  like  jets  from  a  fountain, 
rushing  forth  with  incredible  velocity  till  they  have  attained  their  greatest 
height,  and  then  falling  back,  more  or  less  rapidly,  towards  the  sun's 
surface.  Now  estimates  have  been  formed  respecting  their  velocity  by 
direct  observation,  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope  availing  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  we  have  in  the  height  to  which  the  prominences  attain  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  comprising 
them  has  been  propelled  from  the  sun's  interior.  Assuming  only  that 
the  prominences  are  formed  of  projected  matter,  we  can  as  certainly 
determine  the  rate  of  propulsion  as  we  can  determine  at  what  rate  a 
cannon-ball  must  be  propelled  vertically  upwards  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  reach  a  given  height.  At  least,  we  can  determine  the  lowest 
velocity  which  would  suffice, — supposing  we  see  the  full  height  of  the 
prominences,  and  nothing  happens  to  check  the  upward  motion  of  their 
gaseous  substance.  But  as  surely  as  we  know  that  a  cannon-ball  must 
be  fired  at  a  much  higher  velocity  to  attain  a  given  height  through  the  air 
than  would  suffice  if  it  could  be  fired  in  a  vacuum,  so  also  we  can  infer 
that  whatever  velocity  we  deduce  for  the  prominence  matter,  regarding  it 
as  projected  through  vacant  space,  must  fall  very  far  short  of  the  real 
velocity.  May  we  not  even  go  farther,  and  consider  rather  the  velocity 
with  which  the  smoke  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  as  compared  with 
that  necessary  to  carry  a  projectile  only  to  the  height  reached  by  the 
smoke  ?  If  we  accept  this  view,  and  certainly  the  constitution  of  the 
prominences  favours  the  supposition,  we  should  decide  that  there  can 
be  scarcely  any  comparison  between  the  velocity  with  which  the  matter 
of  the  prominences  is  projected  from  the  sun's  interior  and  that  which 
would  carry  a  projectile  in  a  vacuum  to  the  observed  height  of  the 
prominences. 

Now  the  largest  prominence  yet  seen  had  the  enormous  height  of 
160,000  miles ;  and  a  projectile  from  the  sun  would  require  a  velocity  of 
200  miles  per  second  at  starting,  to  attain,  even  through  vacant  space,  to 
this  vast  height.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  too  daring  to  assert  that  the 
matter  of  this  prominence  must  have  had  at  least  twice  this  velocity  at 
starting,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  resistance  to  which  its  motion 
was  exposed.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  a  propelling  force  in  the 
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sun,  fully  equal  to  the  discharge  of  meteoric  matter  in  such  sort  as  never 
to  return  either  actually  to  his  globe  or  on  an  orbital  path  close  by  him. 
If  the  same  discharge  which  propelled  the  gaseous  substance  of  the  great 
prominence  to  a  height  of  160,000  miles,  carried  some  denser  substance 
along  with  it  (which  seems  not  only  credible,  but  exceedingly  likely),  and 
if  that  substance  by  virtue  of  its  density  passed  with  much  less  loss  of 
velocity  through  the  solar  atmosphere  (as  a  cannon-ball  retains  much  more 
of  its  velocity  than  the  gases  propelled  along  with  it),  then,  unquestion- 
ably, the  sun  rejected  that  matter  for  ever  from  his  substance  on  the  day 
that  the  great  prominence  was  formed.  The  gas  of  the  prominence  was 
checked  in  its  outward  course  by  the  resisting  solar  atmosphere,  the  denser 
matter  only  by  fhe  sun's  attractive  force  ;  and  this  force,  inconceivably 
mighty  though  it  is,  could  only  deprive  the  departing  matter  of  a  portion 
of  its  velocity.  A  portion  amounting  to  about  125  miles  per  second  would 
still  remain,  and  would  carry  the  erupted  matter  away  through  space  until 
it  entered  the  domain  of  some  other  sun. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  startling  though  the  theory  may  seem,  there  is 
nothing  forced  about  any  of  the  suppositions  on  which  it  is  based.  The 
theory  that  the  solar  prominences  are  phenomena  of  eruption  is  regarded 
by  the  leading  observers  of  these  objects  as  highly  probable,  if  not  certain. 
The  aspect  of  these  strange  formations  shows  that  they  are  flung  through  a 
resisting  medium,  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  projected 
much  more  swiftly  than  we  should  infer  by  merely  regarding  them  as 
projectiles  flung  through  a  vacuum.  It  seems  highly  probable  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  terrestrial  volcanoes  and  geysers,  denser  matter  is  flung  forth 
along  with  the  gases  of  the  prominences.  And  it  is  certain  that  such 
matter,  like  the  ball  from  a  cannon  or  stones  and  cinders  from  a  volcano, 
would  be  much  less  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  than  the 
lighter  gaseous  matter  projected  along  with  it.  Admitting  these  four 
postulates,  of  which  two  are  highly  probable,  and  two  certainly  just,  it 
follows,  as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  sun  rejects  matter  from  his 
substance, — such  rejection  being  final,  owing  to  the  enormous  velocity 
imparted  to  the  erupted  matter.  And  if  the  sun  thus  rejects  matter,  so 
also  do  those  other  suns,  the  stars.  Let  us  add  to  this  reasoning  two 
facts  which  have  been  regarded  as  severally  sufficient  to  establish  the 
strange  theory  that  many  meteors,  if  not  most  or  even  all,  have  been 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  suns  which  people  space. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  microscopists  living,  and  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  of  all  who  have  applied  the  microscope  to  the  study  of  rock- 
substances — Sorby,  of  Sheffield — has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
structure  of  meteorites  "cannot  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
except  by  supposing  that  their  constituents  were  originally  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  as  they  now  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun." 

Again,  the  late  Professor  Graham,  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists 
of  our  time,  was  led  to  a  similar  conclusion  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  a 
meteor.  He  had  found  that  the  iron  of  the  Lenarto  meteor  contains 
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much  more  hydrogen  ("  occluded  "  in  its  substance)  than  can  be  forced 
into  the  substance  of  malleable  iron.  "It  has  been  found  difficult,"  he 
says,  "to  impregnate  malleable  iron  with  more  than  its  own  volume  of 
hydrogen,  under  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere.  Now  the  meteoric  iron 
(this  Lenarto  iron  is  remarkably  pure  and  malleable)  gave  up  about  three 
times  that  amount,  without  being  folly  exhausted.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  meteorite  iras  extruded  from  a  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  for 
which  we  must  look  beyond  the  light  cometary  matter  floating  about 
within  the  limits  of  our  solar  system.  .  .  .  Hydrogen  has  been  recognized 
in  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Messrs. 
Huggins  and  Miller.  The  same  gas  constitutes,  according  to  the  wide 
researches  of  Father  Secchi,  the  principal  elements  of  a  numerous  class 
of  stars  of  which  Alpha  Lyrae  is  the  type.  The  iron  of  Lenarto  has,  no 
doubt,  come  from  such  an  atmosphere  in  which  hydrogen  greatly  prevailed. 
This  meteorite  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding  imprisoned  within  it  and 
bearing  to  us  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars." 

We  do  not  indeed  suppose  that  all  meteors  have  had  an  origin  of  this 
sort.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  the  facts  which  have  been  made 
known  respecting  meteors  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  these  bodies  have  not  as  yet  formed  part  of  any  of 
the  more  massive  orbs  which  are  spread  throughout  the  realms  of  space. 
It  would  seem  as  though  two  processes  were  simultaneously  at  work.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  an  aggregating  process,  by  which  meteoric  matter  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  orbs,  such  as  the  sun  and  his  fellow  suns,  our 
earth  and  other  planets,  the  moon  and  other  orbs  which,  like  her,  circle 
around  the  members  of  our  own  and  other  solar  systems.  On  the  other, 
there  seems  to  be  a  process  of  rejection  by  which  meteoric  matter  is  con- 
tinually being  projected  from  the  substance  of  the  sun  and  the  countless 
millions  of  other  suns  which  constitute  our  galactic  system. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  as  yet  clear  whether  comets, 

which  are  undoubtedly  associated  with  meteors  in  some  unexplained  way, 

are  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  matter  which  has  never  yet  belonged  to 

the  substance  of  a  sun,  or  as  composed  of  sun-rejected  matter.     But  the 

paths  followed  by  some  comets  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 

,s  at  least  have  been  projected  with  considerable  velocity  from  the 

erior  of  stars.     It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  comets  which  have 

appeared  in  our  skies  have  been  found  to  traverse  paths  so  shaped  that 

jomet  cannot  possibly  return  to  our  sun's  neighbourhood.     When  a 

t  has  a  path  of  this  sort,  we  see  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our  sun's 

un,  for  it  is  free,  after  its  visit,  to  retire  into  the  depths  of  space  •  nor 

ie  comet  have  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  sun  it  last  visited   for 

herwise  it  would  not  have  been  free  to  visit  our  sun's  realm  :  and  tracing 

ie  comet's  course  through  as  many  visits  to  different  star  domains 

mcy  may  suggest,  we  yet  never  find  that  it  could  have  belonged  to  the 

any  star.     The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  its  first  appear- 

tho  stellar  scone  seems  to  be  that  which  regards  it  as  ejected 
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bodily  from,  some  orb  among  those  which,  shine  amid  the  depths  surround- 
ing us.  It  may  seem  fanciful  to  recognize  the  action  of  the  same  sort  of 
repulsive  force  which  first  ejected  the  comet,  in  the  repulsive  effect  un- 
doubtedly exercised  on  the  matter  composing  the  tails  of  comets  which 
approach  our  sun.  Yet  after  all,  this  repulsive  effect,  and  the  enormous 
velocity  of  motion  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  (as  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  shown)  may  afford  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  been  considering. 

The  seedbearing  meteors  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  if  their  existence  be 
admitted,  must  be  regarded  as  holding  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  classes  of  meteors  above  referred  to.  They  have  neither  been  for 
all  ages  unattached  wanderers  through  space,  nor  certainly  have  they  been 
rejected  from  the  fiery  interior  of  a  sun  such  as  ours.  In  fact,  Sir  W. 
Thomson  tells  us  very  definitely  what  they  are, — they  are  the  fragments  of 
worlds  which  have  been  destroyed  by  collision.  It  is  desirable  to  present 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  reasoning  in  his  own  words  (according  to  the  fullest 
reports),  because  full  justice  has  not  always  been  done  to  him  when  his  start- 
ling hypothesis  has  been  described  or  summarized.  The  theory  is  amazing 
enough  even  as  he  presents  it ;  but  it  is  rendered  utterly  absurd  by  some 
of  the  modifications  which  it  has  received  in  the  mouths  of  exponents. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  the  theory  was  suggested.  The  questions 
which  have  recently  been  raised  respecting  the  origin  of  life,  could  scarcely 
pass  unnoticed  in  a  review  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  past  year. 
Accordingly,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  as  President  of  the  British  Association, 
seemed  invited  to  their  discussion.  "  How  did  life  originate,"  he  asks, 
"  upon  the  earth  ?  Tracing  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  backwards, 
we  are  brought  to  a  red-hot  melted  globe  on  which  no  life  could  exist. 
Hence,  when  the  earth  was  first  fit  for  life,  there  was  no  living  thing  on  it. 
There  were  rocks,  water,  air  all  round,  warmed  and  illuminated  by  a 
brilliant  sun,  ready  to  become  a  garden.  Did  grass,  and  trees,  and  flowers 
spring  into  existence,  in  all  the  fulness  of  a  ripe  beauty,  by  a  fiat  of 
Creative  power  ?  or  did  vegetation,  growing  up  from  seed  sown,  spread  and 
multiply  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Science  is  bound,  by  the  everlasting  law 
of  honour,  to  face  fearlessly  every  problem  which  can  fairly  be  presented 
to  it.  If  a  probable  solution,  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
can  be  found,  we  must  not  invoke  an  abnormal  act  of  Creative  power." 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  under  what  circumstances  regions  which 
in  some  respects  resemble,  or  may  be  supposed  to  resemble,  the  lately 
cooled  earth,  become  under  our  eyes  the  abode  of  abundant  life.  "  When 
a  lava  stream  flows  down  the  side  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna  it  quickly  cools 
and  becomes  solid  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  years  it  teems  with  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  which — for  it — originated  by  the  transport  of  seed  and 
ova,  and  tiy  the  migration  of  individual  living  creatures.  When  a  volcanic 
island  springs  up  from  the  sea,  and  after  a  few  years  is  found  clothed  with 
vegetation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  seed  has  been  wafted  to  it 
through  the  air,  or  floated  to  it  on  (natural)  rafts." 
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"  Is  it  not  possible,"  he  proceeds  to  ask,  "  and,  if  possible,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  on  the  earth  is  to  be  similarly 
explained  ?  Every  year  thousands,  probably  millions,  of  fragments  of 
solid  matter  fall  on  the  earth.  Whence  come  these  fragments  ?  What  is 
the  previous  history  of  any  one  of  them  ?  Was  it  created  in  the  beginning 
of  time  an  amorphous  mass  ?  This  idea  is  so  unacceptable  that,  tacitly 
or  explicitly,  all  men  discard  it.  It  is  often  assumed  that  all,  and  it  i* 
certain  that  some,  meteoric  stones  are  fragments  which  had  been  broken 
off  from  greater  masses  and  launched  free  into  space.  It  is  as  sure  that 
collisions  must  occur  between  great  masses  moving  through  space,  as  it  is 
that  ships  steered  without  intelligence  directed  to  prevent  collision  could 
not  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  for  thousands  of  years  with  immunity 
from  collisions.  When  two  great  masses  come  into  collision  in  space,  it 
is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  each  is  melted  ;  but  it  seems  also  quite 
certain  that,  in  many  cases,  a  large  quantity  of  debris  must  be  shot  forth 
in  all  directions,  much  of  which  may  have  experienced  no  greater  violence 
than  individual  pieces  of  rocks  experience  in  a  landslip  or  in  blasting ,  by 
gunpowder.  Should  the  time  u-Jien  this  earth  comes  into  collision  with 
another  body,  comparable  in  dimensions  to  itself,  be  when  it  is  still  clothed 
as  at  present  with  vegetation,  many  great  and  small  fragments,  carrying 
seed  and  living  plants  and  animals,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  scattered 
through  space.  Hence,  and  because  we  all  confidently  believe  that  there 
are  at  present,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  many  worlds  of  life 
besides  our  own,  we  must  regard  it  as  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
there  are  countless  seed-bearing  meteoric  stones  moving  about  through 
space.  If  at  the  present  instant  no  life  existed  upon  this  earth,  one  such 
stone  falling  upon  it  might,  by  what  we  blindly  call  natural  causes,  lead 
to  its  becoming  covered  with  vegetation.  I  am  fully  conscious,"  adds  the 
learned  mathematician,  in  conclusion,  "  that  many  scientific  objections 
can  be  urged  against  this  hypothesis  ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  all  answer- 
able,— the  theory  that  life  originated  on  this  earth  through  moss-grown 
fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world  may  seem  wild  and  visionary  ; 
all  I  maintain  is,  that  it  is  not  unscientific." 

Before  considering  the  statement  as  to  the  movements  of  masses 
through  space,  on  which,  as  on  certainties,  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  based 
his  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  incidental  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  hypothesis 
accepts  to  the  full  the  principle  of  development  as  respects  life  on  the 
earth.  For  it  professes  only  to  explain  how  the  earth  may  become  covered 
with  vegetation,  that  vegetation  being  presumably  developed  from  a  few 
primal  forms,  introduced  by  meteoric  agency.  The  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  would  then  be  developed  from  certain  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and 
thence  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  (on  our  earth  at  least)  man  as  the 
highest  form.  It  is,  again,  to  be  noticed  that  the  theory  does  not  profess 
to  explain  the  origin  of  life  generally,  but  the  origin  of  life  upon  our  earth. 
Of  the  two  orbs  whose  collision  led  to  the  scattering  of  seed-bearing 
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meteorites  for  our  earth's  benefit,  one,  at  least,  must  have  been  already 
the  abode  of  life.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  discussed  by  Biogenists 
and  Abiogenists  is  removed  but  a  step,  and  remains  untouched  for  one 
who  is  ready,  with  Sir  W.  Thomson,  to  adopt  as  an  article  of  scientific 
faith,  true  through  all  space  and  through  all  time,  the  theory  that  life 
proceeds  from  life,  and  from  nothing  but  life.  Nor  must  the  fact  remain 
unnoticed  that  meteors  have  never  been  found  which  either  contain  or 
show  traces  of  having  once  contained  the  germs  of  life.  It  might  be 
expected  that,  if  a  globe  so  vast  as  our  earth  could  be  peopled  with  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  now  existing  on  its  surface,  through  the 
agency  of  meteoric  stones,  some  signs  of  the  seed-bearing  character  of 
meteors  would  be  recognized  by  microscopists.  Yet  neither  the  solid  bulk 
of  meteoric  stones,  nor  the  light  meteoric  dust  which  seems  to  be  at  all 
times  sinking  through  the  air,  has  revealed,  under  the  closest  microscopic 
scrutiny,  the  slightest  trace  which  could  be  regarded  as  confirmatory  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  hypothesis. 

But  the  hypothesis  is  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
of  the  nature  of  these  probabilities,  possibilities,  and  certainties,  in  which 
its  author  believes.  We  need  not  pass  backwards  to  the  former  history  of 
our  own  earth,  but  may  proceed  to  discuss  its  future  fate,  as  predicted 
according  to  this  hypothesis.  Our  earth  is  certainly  to  "  come  into  colli- 
sion with  another  body  comparable  in  dimensions  with  itself,"  and  then  (if 
only  the  earth  is  in  its  present  condition,  as  respects  the  existence  of  life 
upon  its  surface)  "  many  great  and  small  fragments,  carrying  seed,  and 
living  plants  and  animals,  will  undoubtedly  be  scattered  through  space." 

Now,  we  venture  directly  to  deny  this  proposition  that  the  earth  will 
one  day  certainly  come  into  collision  with  another.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
certain  even  that,  amid  all  the  orbs  which  people  the  infinity  of  space, 
there  are  two  (tenanted  by  living  creatures)  which  will,  even  in  the  infinity 
of  future  time,  be  destroyed  by  collision.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  all 
the  primary  orbs  of  our  solar  system  are  safe  from  mutual  collision  or 
dangerous  approach,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time  ;  so  also  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  are  safe  from  collision  or  dangerous  approach  ;  the  moons  of  Saturn 
equally  safe,  and  so  also  the  moons  of  Uranus.  Now,  so  far  as  analogy 
can  guide  us,  the  suns  which  form  our  galaxy  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
safe  from  mutual  collision  or  dangerous  approach.  Simply  by  virtue  of 
their  motions  under  the  action  of  gravity,  they  must  be  held — judging 
from  analogy — to  traverse  paths  as  free  from  mutual  intersections  as  the 
paths  of  the  primary  orbs  of  the  solar  system.  If  this  is  so,  the  worlds 
over  which  any  sun  bears  sway  are  as  safe  from  all  risk  of  collisions  with 
worlds  belonging  to  the  domain  of  other  suns  as  are  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
from  risk  of  collision  with  the  moons  of  Saturn.  It  may  well  be,  or  rather 
it  is  highly  probable,  so  far  as  all  known  analogies  are  concerned,  that 
every  risk  of  collision  between  worlds  belonging  to  different  systems  is  thus 
removed.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  if  there  really  is  a  possibility  that 
some  worlds  may  come  into  collision  and  be  destroyed,  it  assuredly  cannot 
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be  predicated  as  a  certainty  respecting  any  given  world — our  own,  for 
example — that  it  will  be  destroyed  by  collision  at  some  future  date,  however 
distant.  Amidst  the  star-depths,  with  their  uncounted  millions  of  suns — 
each,  perhaps,  the  centre  of  a  scheme  no  less  important  or  more  important 
than  our  solar  system — where  does  Sir  W.  Thomson  find  the  suns  which, 
by  their  dangerous  proximity  to  each  other,  seem  to  countenance  his  hypo- 
thesis ?  Not  surely  among  the  double,  or  multiple  stars  ;  for  whatever 
collisions  may  occur  among  their  dependent  orbs  must  be  regarded  as 
mere  family  contests  not  competent  to  affect  other  systems.  Where  then  ? 
Astronomy  answers  confidently  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  sort. 

But  let  us  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  our  earth  has  come  into  collision 
with  another  world,  and  that  many  great  and  small  fragments,  carrying 
seed,  and  living  plants  and  animals,  are  scattered  through  space  by  the 
collision,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  one 
of  these  fragments  may  carry  the  germs  of  life  to  some  distant  world.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  living  plants  and  animals  would  quickly 
perish,  so  that  we  have  only  to  consider  the  possibilities  relating  to  the 
vegetable  germs.  Now  we  have  no  means  of  determining  exactly  how  long 
a  vegetable  germ  may  retain  potential  life.  Corn- seeds  from  the  Pyramids 
have  germinated,  under  suitable  conditions,  here  in  England,  and  in  our 
own  age  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  thousands  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  in  this  instance  might  become  millions  of  years  without  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds  being  affected.  Furthermore,  it  is  conceivable  that  seeds 
may  bear  strongly-marked  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vital  principle  contained  in  them.  Yet,  when  we  learn  that 
the  fragments  of  our  destroyed  earth  would  be  millions  of  years  amid  the 
cold  of  space  (a  cold  far  below  the  freezing-point),  before  they  approached 
the  domain  of  another  star — even  though  they  made  for  the  nearest  star 
in  the  heavens — we  certainly  are  not  led  to  entertain  a  very  strong  con- 
viction that  they  would  germinate  in  the  first  world  they  chanced  to 
encounter  there,  or  that  they  would  become  the  means  "by  what  we 
blindly  call  natural  causes,  of  its  becoming  covered  with  vegetation."  But 
we  have  further  to  consider  that  if  our  earth  were  scattered  into  a  million 
fragments,  the  chances  would  be  many  millions  of  millions  to  one  against 
any  one  of  these  fragments  following  a  course  which  would  lead  it  to  colli- 
sion with  some  world,  after  but  one  interstellar  voyage.  It  is  altogether 
more  probable  that  every  one  of  the  fragments  would  visit  in  succession 
many  stars,  occupying  millions  of  years  in  flitting  from  one  to  the  next, 
sweeping  so  closely  around  some  as  to  be  melted,  or  even  vaporized,  and 
subject  during  the  intermediate  millions  of  years  to  a  degree  of  cold  of 
which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  Is  it  over-daring  to  assert 
that  no  germs  would  retain  the  vital  principle  after  such  a  series  of 
voyages  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  astronomers  are  not  free  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  meteors  intermediate  to  those  already  considered.  There  are 
meteors  which  bear  strongly-marked  traces  of  having  been  ejected  from 
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other  suns  than  ours ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  meteors  which 
would  seem  not  to  have  as  yet  formed  part  of  any  large  orb  in  space.  But 
we  have  abundant  reasons  for  questioning  whether  any  meteors  are  frag- 
ments of  worlds  which  have  once  been  the  abode  of  life;  while  assuredly 
we  seem  entitled  to  reject  decisively  the  theory  that  such  fragments  could 
bear  the  seeds  of  life  to  other  worlds.  The  great  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  life  upon  our  own  earth  has  not  yet  been  solved,  nor  has  a  path  towards 
its  solution  been  discovered ;  and  even  if  the  strange  hypothesis  we  have 
been  considering  had  appeared  admissible,  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of 
life  in  the  universe  would  have  remained  as  inscrutable  as  ever.  The 
great  problem  which  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  biologists — the 
question  whether  all  the  forms  of  life  now  existing  on  the  earth  have  been 
developed  from  a  few  simple  forms,  or  even  one — would  in  fact  be  replaced 
by  this  infinitely  more  stupendous  problem,  the  question  whether  all  the 
forms  of  life  existing  in  all  the  worlds  throughout  space  have  had  their 
origin  in  some  primal  form  existing  at  an  infinitely  remote  epoch.  And 
one  circumstance,  which  to  some  extent  gives  countenance  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  development,  even  to  the  mind  of  those  who  desire  to  form  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  is  wanting  from  this 
amazing  extension  or  perversion  of  the  hypothesis.  Development,  rightly 
understood,  implies  the  perfect  working  of  laws  assigned  to  the  universe 
in  the  beginning  by  the  Creator ;  but,  according  to  this  new  doctrine  of 
development,  life  passes  from  world  to  world  in  a  series  of  catastrophes. 
It  was  rightly  objected  by  Leibnitz,  that  the  views  of  some  religious  men 
in  his  day  implied  that  the  machine  of  the  universe  required  continual 
winding-up ;  but  this  is  little  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  the  progress  of  the  universe  is  only  secured  by  repeated 
collisions.  Others,  again,  have  urged  that  Nature,  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend her  acting,  seems  "  in  filling  a  wine-glass,  to  upset  a  gallon ;"  but 
it  was  left  to  this  new  theory  to  show  that  she  must  destroy  two  worlds  in 
order  to  plant  a  few  moss-seeds  in  a  new  one. 

[NOTE. — Since  the  above  pages  were  written,  Professor  Young  has  witnessed  a 
solar  eruption  in  which  glowing  hydrogen  passed  from  a  height  of  100,000  to  a  height 
of  200,000  miles  in  ten  minutes.  The  last-named  height  would  imply  ejection  at  the 
rate  of  213  miles  per  second  ;  but  the  present  writer  has  found,  after  a  careful  calcu- 
lation, that  matter  ejected  at  this  rate  would  occupy  twenty-six  minutes  in  traversing 
the  observed  distance.  Hence  the  velocity  of  ejection  must  have  enormously  exceeded 
213  miles  per  second,  and  atmospheric  resistance  must  have  acted,  depriving  the  up- 
flung  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  its  excessive  velocity,  and  limiting  its  range  of  flight. 
More  condensed  matter,  flung  up  along  with  the  hydrogen,  would  retain  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  original  velocity,  which  probably  exceeded  500  miles  per  second.  Such 
matter  passed  for  ever  from  the  sun's  domain."] 
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IT  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  fashion 
is  not  synonymous  with  change  ;  and  there  undoubtedly  is  an  unparalleled 
degree  of  monotony  in  the  customs,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  whole  pig- 
tailed  race.  With  the  exception  of  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  and  of  varieties  of  climate,  Canton,  or  any  large  city  in  the 
south  of  China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  Peking  or  of  any  large  city  in  the  north, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  style  of  architecture  is  observable  in  the 
buildings,  and  exactly  the  same  customs  prevail  among  the  people,  who 
have  been  robbed  of  all  originality  and  power  of  thought  by  the  constant 
contemplation,  as  models  of  supreme  excellence,  of  the  ancients  and  their 
works.  It  is  a  relief,  then,  to  find  that  amidst  these  priggish  monotonists 
there  are  to  be  found  people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  despise  pig- 
tails and  their  wearers,  and  to  whom  the  Book  of  Rites  is  a  sealed  letter. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan  rises  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  winding  its  way  through  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province  of  Kwei-chow,  passes  through  a  part  of  Kwang-se,  and  gradually 
melts  away  into  the  plains  on  the  east  of  the  Kwang-tung  frontier.  The 
whole  of  this  thin  line  of  highland  territory,  measuring  about  400  miles, 
and  running  through  the  southern  centre  of  the  Empire,  is  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  China.  Its  inhabitants  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor,  entirely  ignore  the  authority  of  the  mandarins,  and  hold  only 
just  as  much  communication  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  of  the 
plains  as  suits  their  purposes.  By  these  they  are  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Miao-tsze,  which  is  made  to  include  the  numerous  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  whole  range.  Ethnology  is  not  a  study  consecrated  by  the 
labours  of  Confucius,  and  is  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by  his  disciples, 
consequently  little  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Miao-tsze  from 
Chinese  sources,  and  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  the  mountain 
recesses  has  left  us  equally  ignorant  of  their  manners  and  customs.  They 
are  by  no  means  well  disposed  towards  travellers,  and  show  a  decided 
preference  for  their  money  to  their  company.  No  European  has  ever 
ventured  into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  travellers  never  willingly  trust 
themselves  amongst  them.  Enough,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
brief  notices  to  be  found  in  Chinese  books  to  affirm  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  offshoots  from  the  great  Lao  nation  which  had  its  original  seat 
in  Yunnan,  and  which  has  spread  its  branches  westward  to  South-Eastern 
India,  southward  to  Siam,  and  eastward  through  the  provinces  of  Kwei- 
chow,  Kwang-se,  and  Kwang-tung.  Though  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain- country,  they  have  never 
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shown  any  disposition  to  amalgamate  with  them.  Intermarriage  between 
the  two  races  is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  means  the  two  people  have 
of  obtaining  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  are  furnished  by  the  perpetual 
foraging  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  mountaineers  upon  the  farms  and 
villages  of  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which  the 
latter  affect  to  regard  the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  studiously  abstain  from 
invading  their  territory,  and  have  contented  themselves  with  establishing 
military  posts  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  check  their  descents 
on  to  the  plains.  These  garrisons  to  a  certain  extent  fulfil  their  object, 
but  are  often  overpowered ;  and  not  many  years  ago  an  army  of  30,000 
Miao-tsze  soldiers  utterly  routed  an  Imperial  force  sent  to  chastise  them. 

Brief,  dry,  and  not  altogether  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Miao-tsze 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  official  topographical  and  dynastic  histories 
common  to  Chinese  literature  ;  and  wild  legendary  tales  are  told  of  them 
in  badly-printed  pamphlets,  which  are  sold  for  a  few  cash  in  the  cities  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  haunts.  Neither  of  these  sources  of  information  are 
in  any  way  satisfactory.  The  histories,  which  are  written  with  an  evident 
purpose  of  making  things  pleasant  to  the  reigning  house,  when  dealing 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  only  disclose  such  information  possessed  by  the 
writers  as  is  likely  to  find  favour  with  their  Imperial  master;  and 
pamphlets  which  describe  the  mountaineers  as  monsters  in  appearance 
and  demons  in  cruelty  can  be  of  no  possible  value  to  any  one.  To 
students  of  ethnology,  therefore,  an  illustrated  Chinese  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

This  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates  only  to  the  tribes  which  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  above  referred  to,  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Kwei-chow.  The  author  is,  or  was,  probably  a  native  of 
that  province,  and,  though  his  work  lacks  detail,  he  yet  places  before  us 
a  tolerably  complete  and  evidently  authentic  picture  of  the  various  tribes 
and  their  customs,  while  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  text  give 
us  a  very  good  idea  of  their  physiognomy.  Vaguely,  they  are  all  called 
Miao-tsze  ;  but,  more  accurately,  they  should  be  classified  in  three  divi- 
sions, namely,  the  Lao,  the  Chung-tsze,  and  the  Miao-tsze  ;  these,  again, 
are  subdivided  by  the  writer  into  thirty-eight  clans.  The  Lao,  as  their 
name  at  once  points  out,  are  a  branch  of  the  race  which  now  inhabits  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Siam  and  west  of  Burmah.  From  some  similarity 
of  language,  the  Chung-tsze  would  also  appear  to  be  of  the  same  family, 
and  to  the  Miao-tsze  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  descendants  of  the 
original  occupiers  of  that  part  of  China.  The  point  which  appears  most 
astonishing  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  extreme  diversity 
of  customs,  dress,  and  civilization  existing  between  tribes  which  occupy  a 
district  of  scarce  a  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  this  limited  space,  a 
Chinese  Darwin  might  study  the  different  phases  in  the  rise  of  man,  from 
something  very  like  a  brute  beast  to  a  highly-cultivated  state,  in  which  arts 
and  sciences  flourish  and  excel.  Cannibals,  troglodytes,  and  nameless 
savages  live  within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possessing  the  civilization  of 
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China,  and  more  than  her  skill  in  mechanical  arts.  Men  who  marry  their 
wives  without  form  or  ceremony,  and  bury  each  other  without  coffins,  are 
neighbours  of  those  who  employ  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  go-betweens 
and  ritualistic  ceremonies  in  securing  their  brides,  and  spend  fortunes  on 
the  funeral  corteges  which  accompany  their  deceased  relatives  to  their 
graves.  Nor  can  we  point  to  these  distinctions  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  either  of  the  three  races.  Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find  both 
the  most  savage  and  the  most  cultivated  clans.  We  have,  for  instance, 
the  Pa-fan-miao,  who  dress  like  Chinamen,  lead  quiet  industrious  lives, 
and  employ  agricultural  machinery  very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  and  in 
the  next  district  we  find  another  Miao  tribe  of  violent  and  lawless  savages, 
who  wreak  supreme  vengeance  on  their  enemies  by  killing  and  eating 
them,  possibly  under  the  impression,  common  in  New  Zealand,  that  by 
so  doing  they  destroy  both  body  and  soul.  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
Chinese  custom,  the  widows  of  this  clan  make  a  point  of  remarrying,  and 
invariably  wait  to  bury  their  "  dear  departed  "  until  their  nuptials  have 
been  again  celebrated.  This  they  call  "a  funeral  with  a  master,"  from 
which  expression  it  would  seem  that  their  women  are  held  to  be  incapable 
of  presiding  at  any  ceremony  or  feast.  Fortunately  for  stray  travellers,  these 
cannibals  celebrate  their  annual  holiday  in  the  eleventh  month  by  bolting 
their  doors  and  remaining  at  home,  thus,  for  that  time  at  least,  rendering 
themselves  harmless  to  their  neighbours.  The  customs  of  some  of  the 
Miao  clans  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong,  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  courtship,  which  is  conducted  amongst  them 
in  a  free-and-easy  way  which  is  not  without  its  attractions.  In  the 
"  leaping-month,"  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Chay-chai  tribe 
develop  a 'decided  taste  for  picnics  by  moonlight,  when,  under  the 
shadow  of  trees  in  secluded  glens,  the  girls  sing  to  the  music  of  their 
lovers'  guitars.  The  singing  of  these  women  is  spoken  very  highly  of, 
and,  adopting  the  principle  of  selection  followed,  according  to  Darwin,  by 
birds,  the  youths  choose  as  their  wives  those  who  can  best  charm  their 
ears.  This  tribe  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  600  soldiers  who  were  left 
in  the  mountains  by  a  General  Ma  on  his  return  from  a  victorious  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  and  hence  bear  also  the  name  of  the  "  six  hundred 
men-begotten  Miao."  But  as  this  self-same  story  is  told  with  variations 
of  other  highlanders  in  China,  as  well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it  must  be 
accepted  cum  grano  aalis. 

The  spring-time,  with  most  of  these  children  of  nature,  appears  to  be 
especially  devoted  to  wooing  and  mating.  It  is  then  that  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  "Dog-eared  Dragon"  clan  erect  a  "Devil's  staff,"  anglice 
a  May-pole,  in  some  pretty  nook,  and  dance  round  it  to  the  tune  of  the 
men's  castanets,  while  the  girls,  posturing  with  bright- coloured  ribbon- 
bands,  keep  time  with  feet  and  voice.  One  can  picture  the  contemptuous 
horror  with  which  the  Chinese  chronicler,  accustomed  to  the  strict  etiquette 
prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Rites,  regarded  this  custom,  to  which  he  applies 
these  words,  "  In  this  irregular  manner  they  choose  their  wives  and  mafry." 
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There  are  four  subdivisions  of  this  tribe,  known  respectively  as  the 
"  Stirrups,"  the  "  Big-heads,"  and  the  "  Tsang  bamboos."  Though  there 
may  be  said  to  be  little  in  common  between  the  clan  known  as  the  Flowery 
Miao  and  ourselves,  there  is  one  bond  which  connects  us.  Their  women  wear 
false  hair.  Their  manner,  however,  of  obtaining  it  is  somewhat  different 
to  that  adopted  amongst  ourselves,  for  not  having  arrived  at  a  sufficiently 
civilized  state  to  have  established  a  market  in  human  hair,  they  take  what 
they  want  from  the  tails  of  horses.  These  people,  also,  delight  in  open-air 
amusements,  and  vary  their  alfresco  musical  performances  on  the  "  sang,"  a 
kind  of  rude  hand-organ,  and  castanets,  with  dancing^  and  frolicsome  play, 
which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  precipitate  marriages..  Their  funeral  rites 
are  peculiar.  They  bury  their  dead  without  coffins  of  any,  kind  and 
choose  the  ground  for  the  grave  by  throwing  down  an  egg.  If  the  egg 
breaks  in  the  fall  the  omen  is  unpropitious,  and  they  try  elsewhere ;  if  it 
does  not  break  they  accept  the  sign  as  marking  the  spot  as  a  fitting  one 
for  their  purpose.  One  other  clan  of  Miao,  named  the  "Black," 
manage  their  love  affairs  in  the  same  unrestricted  fashion.  They  also 
choose  the  spring  for  their  amours,  and  at  that  season  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  assemble  on  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  to  feast  and  make  merry. 
The  act  of  drinking  together  out  of  the  same  horn  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  young  men  of  this  tribe  are  called 
Lohan  and  the  young  women  Laoupei.  These  words  are  not  Chinese, 
but  are  probably  in  the  dialect  of  one  of  the  many  mountain  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  country  between  Burmah  and  China.  A  peculiar  and  fantastic 
device  is  adopted  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  Kea-yew-chung  tribe 
to  mark  their  preference  for  one  another.  In  the  "  leaping- month  "  they 
make  coloured  balls  with  strings  attached,  and  throw  them  at  those  whose 
affections  they  desire  to  gain.  Tying  the  balls  together  is  considered  a 
formal  engagement  of  marriage.  Only  in  one  of  these  mountain  tribes 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  "  marriage  by  capture."  The 
women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh-lao  tribe  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony 
with  dishevelled  hair  and  naked  feet — evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
brides  were  snatched  from  savage  parents  by  savage  wooers.  Amongst 
them  also  we  find  the  custom  prevalent  of  disfiguring  a  woman  on  her 
marriage.  The  Chinese  writer  tells  us  that  brides  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  extraction  of  their  two  front  teeth  in  order  to  prevent  their 
biting  their  husbands.  The  actual  reason  for  which  this  piece  of  cruelty  is 
perpetrated  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  which  induces  Japanese  girls  to 
blacken  their  teeth  on  marriage,  namely  to  diminish  their  personal  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  strange  men.  The  queerest,  but  not  the  least  known, 
custom  observable  among  the  Miao-tsze  is  that  of  the  "  couvade."  When  a 
woman  of  the  Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a  child,  her  husband 
takes  her  place  in  the  bed  while  she  gets  up  and  performs  not  only  her 
usual  household  duties,  but  nurses  with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo 
invalid.  For  a  whole  month  the  husband  "  lies  in  "  and  the  completion 
of  his  period  is  made  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing.  Marco  Polo 
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mentions  this  custom  as  prevailing  among  the  natives  of  Yunnan,  and  as 
it  is  entirely  unknown  amongst  the  Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the 
clan  of  which  we  speak  are  descendants  of  the  Lao  who  inhabited  that 
province  in  the  days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveller. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans  seems  to  be  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are  found  amongst  them,  while 
the  Chinese  ceremony  of  sacrificing  to  ancestors  is  largely  practised, 
accompanied  with  many  quaint  customs.  A  man  of  the  "  White  "  Miao, 
when  desirous  of  sacrificing,  chooses  a  bullock  from  the  herd,  trims  his 
horns,  fattens  him  up,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  sets  him  to  fight  with 
his  neighbours'  cattle.  If  he  comes  off  victorious,  the  omen  is  considered 
lucky,  and  he  pays  for  his  triumph  with  his  life.  The  chief  worshipper  on 
the  occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and  divides  the  flesh  of  the  bullock 
between  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  With  a  tribe  of  Lao  it  is  the 
custom,  when  the  eldest  son  of  a  household  has  completed  his  seventh 
year,  for  the  father  to  perform  the  ceremony  known  as  "  dismissing  the 
Devil."  To  accomplish  this  laudable  object  the  parent  makes  a  straw 
dragon  to  represent  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having  stuck  five  variously 
coloured  paper  flags  on  his  back,  he  takes  him  out  into  the  desert  and  offers 
sacrifice  to  him.  The  ancient  rite  of  sending  away  the  scape-goat  would 
appear  to  underlie  this  custom,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  flags  may  typify 
the  five  Chinese  cardinal  sins.  The  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  is 
attended  amongst  the  Se-miao  with  great  rejoicings.  In  each  district  an  ox 
is  sacrificed,  and  men  and  women  in  holiday  attire  dance  and  sing  round 
it  to  the  tune  of  the  "  sang."  This  rite  is  called  sacrificing  to  the  White 
Tiger,  and  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  feast  of  fowls  and  wine,  after 
which  the  revellers  "  call  on  the  spirits  "  by  jodelling  to  one  another. 

The  influence  enjoyed  by  the  women  is  here,  as  everywhere,  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  savageness  of  the  tribes.  In  some  an  equality  of  labour  with 
the  men  gains  for  them  respect  and  consideration,  and  their  good  services 
in  restraining  the  anger  of  their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are  in 
much  request.  Among  one  tribe  of  Lao  the  widow,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  takes  the  lead  in  the  family  affairs,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
eldest  son,  and  is  attended  on  horseback,  and  has  the  same  respect  shown  to 
her  as  was  due  to  her  deceased  husband.  In  this  clan  polygamy  is  allowed, 
but  the  children  of  the  Nai-teh,  or  wife,  are  alone  looked  upon  as  legitimate. 
Among  other  tribes  we  find  the  women  as  uncivilized  as  those  just  referred 
to  are  respected,  and  as  immodest  in  their  attire  as  these  are  particular. 
A  short  jacket,  open  in  front,  is  all  that  some  of  them  wear  on  their  bodies, 
and  still  shorter  petticoats  without  trousers  complete  their  costume.  They 
have  also  a  most  unladylike  passion  for  strong  drink,  and  are  constantly 
seen  lying  about  on  the  mountains  in  a  most  unrnistakeable  condition. 
Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  their  love  for  cold  water,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  Chinese  writer  was  not  a  little  excited  by  finding  them  bathing  in 
the  mountain-streams  in  the  height  of  winter.  In  common  with  some  of 
the  Miao,  the  Chung-tsze  show  a  decided  propensity  for  "the  road," 
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The  wives  of  these  footpads  are  left  at  home  to  mind  the  plough  while 
their  lords  lie  in  wait  in  bands  for  solitary  travellers.  Having  seized  on  a 
prize,  they  fasten  a  large  wooden  frame  round  his  neck,  and  march  him 
off  to  their  encampment,  where  they  rob  him  of  everything  valuable  he  has 
about  him.  If  they  are  disappointed  in  the  amount  obtained  they  often 
ill-treat  their  victim  savagely.  When  meditating  a  predatory  expedition, 
they  seek  to  learn  its  issue  by  casting  lots  with  bits  of  grass,  and  reli- 
giously regulate  their  movements  in  accordance  with  the  answer  obtained. 
The  *  Black  "  Chung-tsze,  a  tribe  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
provincial  capital,  are  by  far  the  most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  commerce. 
They  deal  largely  with  the  Chinamen  of  the  plain  in  mountain  timber,  and 
have  a  regular  system  of  borrowing  money  for  trading  purposes,  on  security 
furnished  by  their  well-to-do  clansmen.  Their  honesty  in  paying  money 
thus  borrowed  is  proverbial,  and  the  means  they  employ  of  compelling 
occasional  defaulters  to  meet  their  engagements  is  worth  recording.  On 
becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent  intention  of  his  debtor,  the  creditor 
reports  the  matter  to  the  surety,  and  then  digs  up  from  the  defaulter's 
ancestral  tombs  as  many  bones  of  his  progenitors  as  he  can  carry  away 
with  him.  This  is  called  "seizing  the  white  and  releasing  the  black." 
As  soon  as  the  money  is  refunded  the  bones  are  released  from  pawn.  The 
people  of  only  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Miao,  are  mentioned  as  living  in 
caves.  These,  for  the  most  part,  excavate  their  houses  in  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  gain  access  to  them  by  means  of  bamboo  Jadders. 

In  appearance  the  various  mountain  clans  differ  very  little  from  each 
other,  but  between  their  general  physiognomy  and  that  of  the  Chinese 
there  is  a  wide  gulf.  They  are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possessed  of 
sharper  features  than  their  pigtailed  neighbours.  In  their  habits  they 
are  less  constrained,  and  there  is  a  bright  joyousness  about  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  which  is  very  taking.  For  the  most  part  the  men  wear  turbans 
of  either  blue  or  red  cloth,  and  almost  invariably  carry  the  "  dao,"  or 
knife,  sinice  "  tao,"  which  is  common  also  to  the  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong. 
A  few  of  the  women  wear  a  kind  of  cap  ;  but  only  those  of  the  tribe  which 
admits  them  to  the  supreme  management  of  family  affairs  wear  turbans. 
That  the  existence  of  these  small  independent  tribes  should  be  possible  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  large  and  homogeneous  race  as  the  Chinese  is  passing 
strange  ;  and  although  no  doubt  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses  is  their  main  protection,  yet  a  farther  reason  must  be  sought 
for  in  their  superior  warlike  spirit  to  account  for  their  having  been  able  to 
maintain  their  independent  and  distinct  existence  for  so  many  centuries. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  never  been  indifferent  to  their  presence,  but 
though  it  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  subjugate  and  absorb  them,  it  has 
always  failed,  and  at  present  appears  to  be  as  far  from  attaining  its 
object  as  it  was  a  decade  of  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
11  IN  TOWN." 

OBD  DANESBURY  had  arrived  at 
Bruton  Street  to  confer  with  certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  re- 
mained in  town  after  the  session, 
chiefly  to  consult  with  him.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Lady 
Maude,  and  by  Walpole,  the  latter 
continuing  to  reside  under  his  roof, 
rather  from  old  habit  than  from  any 
strong  wish  on  either  side. 

Walpole  had  obtained  a  short 
extension  of  his  leave,  and  employed 
the  time  in  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  a  certain  letter  to  Nina 
Kostalergi,  which  he  had  written 
nearly  fifty  times  in  different  versions 
and  destroyed.  Neither  his  lord- 
ship nor  his  niece  ever  saw  him. 
They  knew  he  had  a  room  or  two 
somewhere,  a  servant  was  occasion- 
ally encountered  on  the  way  to  him  with  a  breakfast-tray  and  an  urn ;  his 
letters  were  seen  on  the  hall-table ;  but,  except  these,  he  gave  no  signs  of 
life — never  appeared  at  luncheon  or  at  dinner — and  as  much  dropped  out 
of  all  memory  or  interest  as  though  he  had  ceased  to  be. 

It  was  one  evening,  yet  early — scarcely  eleven  o'clock  —  as  Lord 
Danesbury's  little  party  of  four  Cabinet  chiefs  had  just  departed,  that  he 
sat  at  the  drawing-room  fire  with  Lady  Maude,  chatting  over  the  events  of 
the  evening's  conversation,  and  discussing,  as  men  will  do,  at  times,  the 
characters  of  their  guests. 

"  It  has  been  nearly  as  tiresome  as  a  Cabinet  Council,  Maude  !  "  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  not  unlike  it  in  one  thing — it  was  almost  always 
the  men  who  knew  least  of  any  matter  who  discussed  it  most  exhaustively." 
"  I  conclude  you  know  what  you  are  going  out  to  do,  my  lord, 
and  do  not  care  to  hear  the  desultory  notions  of  people  who  know 
nothing." 
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"  Just  so.  What  could  a  First  Lord  tell  me  about  those  Russian 
intrigues  in  Albania,  or  is  it  likely  that  a  Home  Secretary  is  aware  of 
what  is  preparing  in  Montenegro  ?  They  get  hold  of  some  crotchet  in 
the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,  and,  assuming  it  all  to  be  true,  they  ask 
defiantly,  '  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  that  ?  Why  did  you  not 
foresee  the  other  ?  '  and  such  like.  How  little  they  know,  as  that  fellow 
Atlee  says,  that  a  man  evolves  his  Turkey  out  of  the  necessities  of  his 
pocket,  and  captures  his  Constantinople  to  pay  for  a  dinner  at  the 
1  Freres.'  What  fleets  of  Russian  gunboats  have  I  seen  launched  to 
procure  a  few  bottles  of  champagne !  I  remember  a  chasse  of  Kersch, 
with  the  cafe,  costing  a  whole  battery  of  Krupp's  breechloaders  !  " 

"  Are  our  own  journals  more  correct  ?  " 

"  They  are  more  cautious,  Maude — far  more  cautious.  Nine  days' 
wonders  with  us  would  be  too  costly.  Nothing  must  be  risked  that  can 
affect  the  funds.  The  share-list  is  too  solemn  a  thing  for  joking." 

"  The  Premier  was  very  silent  to-night,"  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

"He  generally  is  in  company:  he  looks  like  a  man  bored  at  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  people  saying  the  things  that  he  knows  as  well,  and 
could  tell  better,  than  they  do." 

"  How  completely  he  appears  to  have  forgiven  or  forgotten  the  Irish 
fiasco  " 

"  Of  course  he  has.  An  extra  blunder  in  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs 
is  only  like  an  additional  mask  in  a  fancy  ball — the  whole  thing  is  motley; 
and  asking  for  consistency  would  be  like  requesting  the  company  to 
behave  like  archdeacons." 

"  And  so  the  mischief  has  blown  over  ?  " 

"  In  a  measure  it  has.  The  Opposition  quarrelled  amongst  themselves; 
and  such  as  were  not  ready  to  take  office  if  we  were  beaten,  declined  to 
press  the  motion.  The  irresponsibles  went  on,  as  they  always  do,  to 
their  own  destruction.  They  became  violent,  and,  of  course,  our  people 
appealed  against  the  violence,  and  with  such  temperate  language  and 
good  breeding  that  we  carried  the  House  with  us." 

"  I  see  there  was  quite  a  sensation  about  the  word  '  villain.'  " 

"  No ;  miscreant.  It  was  miscreant — a  word  very  popular  in  O'Connell's 
day,  but  rather  obsolete  now.  When  the  Speaker  called  on  the  member 
for  an  apology  we  had  won  the  day  !  These  rash  utterances  in  debate 
are  the  explosive  balls  that  no  one  must  use  in  battle ;  and  if  we  only 
discover  one  in  a  fellow's  pouch  we  discredit  the  whole  army." 

"  I  forget ;  did  they  press  for  a  division  ?" 

"  No  ;  we  stopped  them.  We  agreed  to  give  them  a  {  special  com- 
mittee to  inquire.'  Of  all  devices  for  secrecy  invented,  I  know  of  none 
like  a  '  special  committee  of  inquiry.'  Whatever  people  have  known  before- 
hand, their  faith  will  now  be  shaken  in,  and  every  possible  or  accidental 
contingency  assume  a  shape,  a  size,  and  a  stability,  beyond  all  belief. 
They  have  got  their  committee,  and  I  wish  them  luck  of  it !  The  only 
men  who  could  tell  them  anything  will  take  care  not  to  criminate  them- 
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selves,  and  the  report  will  be  a  plaintive  cry  over  a  country  where  so  few 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nobody  should  seem  any 
worse  in  consequence." 

"  Cecil  certainly  did  it,"  said  she,  with  a  certain  bitterness. 

"  I  suppose  he  did.  These  young  players  are  always  thinking  of 
scoring  eight  or  ten  on  a  single  hazard  :  one  should  never  back 
them  !  " 

"  Mr.  Atlee  said  there  was  some  female  influence  at  work.  He  would 
not  tell  me  what  nor  whom.  Possibly  he  did  not  know." 

^  I  rather  suspect  he  did  know.  They  were  people,  if  I  mistake  not, 
belonging  to  that  Irish  castle — Kil — Kil-somebody,  or  Kil- something." 

"  Was  Walpole  flirting  there  ?  was  he  going  to  marry  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Flirting,  I  take  it,  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  folly.  Cecil 
often  said  he  could  not  marry  Irish.  I  have  known  men  do  it !  You  are 
aware,  Maude,"  and  here  he  looked  with  uncommon  gravity,  "  the  penal 
laws  have  been  all  repealed?" 

"I  was  speaking  of  society,  my  lord,  not  the  statutes,"  said  she, 
resentfully,  and  half  suspicious  of  a  sly  jest. 

"  Had  she  money  ?  "  asked  he,  curtly. 

"I  cannot  tell;  I  know  nothing  of  these  people  whatever!  I  re- 
member something — it  was  a  newspaper  story — of  a  girl  that  saved  Cecil's 
life  by  throwing  herself  before  him — a  very  pretty  incident  it  was  ;  but 
these  things  make  no  figure  in  a  settlement ;  and  a  woman  may  be  as  bold 
as  Joan  of  Arc,  and  not  have  sixpence.  Atlee  says  you  can  always 
settle  the  courage  on  the  younger  children." 

"  Atlee 's  an  arrant  scamp,"  said  my  lord,  laughing.  "  He  should 
have  written  some  days  since." 

"I  suppose  he  is  too  late  for  the  borough ;  the  Cradford  election  comes 
on  next  week  ?  "  Though  there  could  not  be  anything  more  languidly 
indifferent  than  her  voice  in  this  question,  a  faint  pinkish  tinge  flitted 
across  her  cheek,  and  left  it  colourless  as  before. 

"  Yes,  he  has  his  address  out,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  committee — 
certain  licensed  victualler  people — to  whom  he  has  been  promising  some 
especial  Sabbath-breaking  that  they  yearn. after.  I  have  not  read  it." 

"/  have  ;  and  it  is  cleverly  written,  and  there  is  little  more  radical 
in  it'  than  we  heard  this  very  day  at  dinner.  He  tells  the  electors, 
'  You  are  no  more  bound  to  the  support  of  an  army  or  a  navy,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  fight,  than  to  maintain  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  Phy- 
sicians, if  you  object  to  take  physic.'  He  says  :  '  To  tell  me  that  I, 
with  eight  shillings  a  week,  have  an  equal  interest  in  resisting  invasion  as 
your  Lord  Dido,  with  eighty  thousand  per  annum,  is  simply  nonsense. 
If  you,'  cries  he  to  one  of  his  supporters,  '  were  to  be  offered  your  life  by 
a  highwayman  on  surrendering  some  few  pence  or  halfpence  you  carried 
in  your  pocket,  you  do  not  mean  to  dictate  what  my  Lord  Marquis 
might  do,  who  has  got  a  gold  watch  and  a  pocketful  of  notes  in  his.  And 
so  I  say  once  more,  let  the  rich  pay  for  the  defence  of  what  they  value. 
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You  and  I  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for,  and  we  will  not  fight.  Then 
as  to  religion " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  his  theology  !  I  can  almost  imagine  it,  Maude.  I 
had  no  conception  he  was  such  a  radical." 

"He  is  not  really,  my  lord;  but  he  tells  me  that  we  must  all  go 
through  this  stage.  It  is,  as  he  says,  like  a  course  of  those  waters  whose 
benefit  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  way  they  disagree  with  you  at  first. 
He  even  said,  one  evening  before  he  went  away,  'Take  my  word  for 
it,  Lady  Maude,  we  shall  be  burning  these  apostles  of  ballot  and  universal 
suffrage  in  effigy  one  day ;  but  I  intend  to  go  beyond  every  one  else  in  the 
meanwhile,  else  the  rebound  back  will  lose  half  its  excellence.'  " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  he,  as  the  servant  entered  with  a  telegram. 
"  This  is  from  Athens,  Maude,  and  in  cypher,  too.  How  are  we  to  make 
it  out  ?  " 

"  Cecil  has  the  key,  my  lord.     It  is  the  diplomatic  cypher." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  find  it  in  his  room,  Maude  ?  It  is  possible 
this  might  be  imminent." 

"  I  shall  see  if  he  is  at  home,"  said  she,  rising  to  ring  the  bell.  The 
servant  sent  to  inquire,  returned,  saying  that  Mr.  Walpole  had  dined 
abroad,  and  not  returned  since  dinner. 

"  I'm  sure  you  could  find  the  book,  Maude,  and  it  is  a  small,  square- 
shaped  volume,  bound  in  dark  Russia  leather,  with  F.  0.  on  the  cover." 

"  I  know  the  look  of  it  well  enough  ;  but  I  do  not  fancy  ransacking 
Cecil's  chamber." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  await  his  return  to  read  my 
despatch.  I  can  just  make  out  that  it  comes  from  Atlee." 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go,  then,"  said  she,  reluctantly,  as  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

Ordering  the  butler  to  precede  and  show  her  the  way,  Lady  Maude 
ascended  to  a  story  above  that  she  usually  inhabited,  and  found  herself  in 
a  very  spacious  chamber,  with  an  alcove,  into  which  a  bed  fitted,  the 
remaining  space  being  arranged  like  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  There 
were  numerous  chairs  and  sofas  of  comfortable  form,  a  well- cushioned 
ottoman,  smelling,  indeed,  villanously  of  tobacco,  and  a  neat  writing- 
table,  with  a  most  luxurious  arrangement  of  shaded  wax-lights  above  it. 

A  singularly  well  executed  photograph  of  a  young  and  very  lovely 
woman,  with  masses  of  loose  hair  flowing  over  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
stood  on  a  little  gilt  easel  on  the  desk,  and  it  was,  strange  enough,  with  a 
sense  of  actual  relief,  Maude  read  the  word  Titian  on  the  frame.  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  great  master's  picture  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  replica  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome ;  but  still  the  portrait 
had  another  memory  for  Lady  Maude,  who  quickly  recalled  the  girl  she 
had  once  seen  in  a  crowded  assembly,  passing  through  a  murmur  of 
admiration  that  no  conventionality  could  repress,  and  whose  marvellous 
beauty  seemed  to  glow  with  the  homage  it  inspired. 

Scraps  of  poetry,  copies  of  verses,    changed  and   blotted   couplets, 
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were  scrawled  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  on  the  desk ;  but  Maude  minded 
none  of  these,  as  she  pushed  them  away  to  rest  her  arm  on  the  table, 
while  she- sat  gazing  on  the  picture. 

The  face  had  so  completely  absorbed  her  attention — so,  to  say,  fasci- 
nated her — that  when  the  servant,  who  had  found  the  volume  he  was  in 
search  of,  presented  it  to  her,  she  merely  said,  "  Take  it  to  my  lord," 
and  sat  still,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  portrait. 

"  There  may  be  some  resemblance,  there  may  be,  at  least,  what  might 
remind  people  of  '  the  Laura ' — so  was  it  called ;  but  who  will  pretend  that 
she  carried  her  head  with  that  swing  of  lofty  pride,  or  that  her  look  could 
rival  the  blended  majesty  and  womanhood  we  see  here !  I  do  not — I 
cannot  believe  it !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Maude,  that  you  will  not  or  cannot  believe?"  said  a 
low  voice,  and  she  saw  Walpole  standing  beside  her. 

"  F«9t  me  first  excuse  myself  for  being  here,"  said  she,  blushing.  "  I 
came  in  search  of  that  little  cypher-book  to  interpret  a  despatch  that  has 
just  come.  When  Fenton  found  it  I  was  so  engrossed  by  this  pretty  face 
that  I  have  done  nothing  but  gaze  at  it." 

"  And  what  was  it  that  seemed  so  incredible  as  I  came  in  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,  then,  that  any  one  should  be  so  beautiful." 

"  Titian  seems  to  have  solved  that  point ;  at  least,  Vasari  tells  us 
this  was  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Guicciardini  family." 

"  I  know — I  know  that,"  said  she,  impatiently  ;  "  and  we  do  see  faces 
in  which  Titian  or  Velasquez  have  stamped  nobility  and  birth  as  palpably  as 
they  have  painted  loveliness  and  expression.  And  such  were  these  women, 
daughters  in  a  long  line  of  the  proud  Patricians  who  once  ruled  Rome." 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  slowly,  "that  portrait  has  its  living  counterpart." 

"I  am  aware  of  whom  you  speak;  the  awkward  angular  girl  we  all 
saw  at  Rome,  and  that  you  young  gentlemen  called  the  Tizziana." 

"  She  is  certainly  no  longer  awkward,  nor  angular,  now,  if  she  were 
once  so,  which  I  do  not  remember.  She  is  a  model  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry, and  as  much  more  beautiful  than  that  picture  as  colour,  expression, 
and  movement  are  better  than  a  lifeless  image." 

"  There  is  the  fervour  of  a  lover  in  your  words,  Cecil,"  said  she, 
smiling  faintly. 

"It  is  not  often  I  am  so  forgetful,"  muttered  he  ;  "but  so  it  is,  our 
cousinship  has  done  it  all,  Maude.  One  revels  in  expansiveness  with  his 
own,  and  I  can  speak  to  you  as  I  cannot  to  another." 

"  It  is  a  great  flattery  to  me." 

"  In  fact,  I  feel  that  at  last  I  have  a  sister — a  dear  and  loving  spirit 
who  will  give  to  true  friendship  those  delightful  traits  of  pity  and  ten- 
derness, and  even  forgiveness,  of  which  only  the  woman's  nature  can  know 
the  needs." 

Lady  Maude  rose  slowly,  without  a  word.  Nothing  of  heightened 
colour  or  movement  of  her  features  indicated  anger  or  indignation, 
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and  though  Walpole  stood  with  an  affected  submissivencss  before  her,  he 
marked  her  closely. 

"I  am  sure,  Maude,"  continued  he,  "you  must  often  have  wished  to 
have  a  brother." 

"  Never  so  much  as  at  this  moment !  "  said  she,  calmly — and  now  she 
had  reached  the  door.  "If  I  had  had  a  brother,  Cecil  Walpole,  it  is 
possible  I  might  have  been  spared  this  insult !  " 

The  next  moment  the  door  closed,  and  Walpole  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

ATLEE'S   MESSAGE. 

"I  AM  right,  Maude,"  said  Lord  Danesbury  as  his  niece  re-entered  the 
drawing-room.  "  This  is  from  Atlee,  who  is  at  Athens  ;  but  why  there,  I 
cannot  make  out  as  yet.  There  are,  according  to  the  book,  two  expla- 
nations here.  491  means  a  white  dromedary,  or  the  chief  clerk,  and 
B  -f  49  =  12  stands  for  our  Envoy  in  Greece,  or  a  snuffer- dish." 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  lord,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  send  this 
up  to  Cecil  ?  He  has  just  come  in.  He  has  had  much  experience  of  these 
things." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Maude ;  let  Fenton  take  it  up  and  beg  for  a 
speedy  transcript  of  it.  I  should  like  to  see  it  at  once." 

While  his  lordship  waited  for  his  despatch  he  grumbled  away  about 
everything  that  occurred  to  him,  and  even,  at  last,  about  the  presence  of  the 
very  man,  Walpole,  who  was  at  that  same  moment  engaged  in  serving  him. 

"  Stupid  fellow,"  muttered  he,  "  why  does  he  ask  for  extension  of 
his  leave  ?  Staying  in  town  here  is  only  another  name  for  spending 
money.  He'll  have  to  go  out  at  last ;  better  do  it  at  once  !  " 

"He  may  have  his  own  reasons,  my  lord,  for  delay,"  said  Maude, 
rather  to  suggest  further  discussion  of  the  point. 

"  He  may  think  he  has,  I've  no  doubt.  These  small  creatures  have 
always  scores  of  irons  in  the  fire.  So  it  was  when  I  agreed  to  go  to 
Ireland.  There  were  innumerable  fine  things  and  clever  things  he  was 
to  do.  There  were  schemes  by  which  *  the  Cardinal '  was  to  be  cajoled,  and 
the  whole  Bar  bamboozled.  Every  one  was  to  have  office  dangled  before 
his  eyes,  and  to  be  treated  so  confidentially,  and  affectionately,  under  dis- 
appointment, that  even  when  a  man  got  nothing  he  would  feel  he  had 
secured  the  regard  of  the  Prime  Minister !  If  I  took  him  out  to  Turkey 
to-morrow,  he'd  never  be  easy  till  he  had  a  plan  '  to  square  '  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  entrap  Gortschakoif  or  Miliutin.  These  men  don't  know  that 
a  clever  fellow  no  more  goes  in  search  of  rogueries  than  a  foxhunter  looks 
out  for  stiff  fences.  You  '  take  them  '  when  they  lie  before  you,  that's  all." 
This  little  burst  of  indignation  seemed  to  have  the  effect  on  him  of  a  little 
wholesome  exercise,  for  he  appeared  to  feel  himself  better  and  easier  after  it. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  "  muttered  he,   "  how  pleasant  one's  life  might 
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be  if  it  were  not  for  the  clever  fellows  !  I  mean,  of  course,"  added  he, 
after  a  second  or  two,  "  the  clever  fellows  who  want  to  impress  us  with 
their  cleverness." 

Maude  would  not  be  entrapped  or  enticed  into  what  might  lead  to  a 
discussion.  She  never  uttered  a  word,  and  he  was  silent. 

It  was  in  the  perfect  stillness  that  followed  that  Walpole  entered  the 
room  with  the  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  advanced  to  where  Lord  Danes- 
bury  was  sitting. 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  have  made  out  this  message  in  such  a  shape  as 
will  enable  you  to  divine  what  it  means.  It  runs  thus  : — '  Athens,  5th, 
12  o'clock.  Have  seen  S — ,  and  conferred  at  length  with  him.  His 
estimate  of  value, ,'  or  'his  price'1 — for  the  signs  will  mean  either — '  to  my 
thinking,  enormous.  His  reasonings  certainly  strong,  and  not  easy  to  rebut.' 
That  may  be  possibly  rendered,  demands  that  might  probably  be  reduced. 
'  I  leave  to-day,  and  shall  be  in  England  by  middle  of  next  week. — ATLEE.'  " 

Walpole  looked  keenly  at  the  other's  face  as  he  read  the  paper,  to 
mark  what  signs  of  interest  or  eagerness  the  tidings  might  evoke.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  to  be  read  in  those  cold  and  quiet  features. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  coming  back,"  said  he,  at  length.  "  Let  us  see:  he 
can  reach  Marseilles  by  Monday,  or  even  Sunday  night.  I  don't  see  why 
he  should  not  be  here  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  at  farthest.  By  the  way, 
Cecil,  tell  me  something  about  our  friend — who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  my  lord." 

"  Don't  know  !     How  came  you  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  Met  him  at  a  country-house  where  I  happened  to  break  my  arm,  and 
took  advantage  of  this  young  fellow's  skill  in  surgery  to  engage  his  services 
to  carry  me  to  town.  There's  the  whole  of  it." 

"  Is  he  a  surgeon  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,  any  more  than  he  is  fifty  other  things,  of  which  he  has 
a  smattering." 

"  Has  he  any  means — any  private  fortune  ?  " 

"I  suspect  not." 

"  Who  and  what  are  his  family  ?     Are  there  Atlees  in  Ireland  ?" 

"  There  may  be,  my  lord.  There  was  an  Atlee,  a  college  porter,  in 
Dublin;  but  I  heard  our  friend  say  that  they  were  only  distantly  related." 

He  could  not  help  watching  Lady  Maude  as  he  said  this,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  see  a  sudden  twitch  of  her  lower  lip,  as  if  in  pain. 

"You  evidently  sent  him  over  to  me,  then,  on  a  very  meagre  know- 
ledge of  the  man,"  said  his  lordship,  rebukingly. 

"I  believe  my  lord,  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  had  by  me  a  clever 
fellow,  who  wrote  a  good  hand,  could  copy  correctly,  and  was  sufficient  of 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners  to  make  intercourse  with  him  easy,  and  not 
disagreeable." 

"A  very  guarded  recommendation,"  said  Lady  Maude,  with  a  smile. 

"  Was  it  not,  Maude  ?  "  continued  he,  his  eyes  flashing  with  triumphant 
insolence. 
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"  I  found  he  could  do  more  than  copy  a  despatch — I  found  he  could 
write  one.  He  replied  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Turkey,  and  I 
saw  him  write  it  as  I  did  not  know  there  was  another  man  but  myself 
in  England  could  have  done." 

"  Perhaps  your  lordship  had  talked  over  the  subject  in  his  presence,  or 
with  him?" 

"And  if  I  had,  sir  ?  and  if  all  his  knowledge  on  a  complex  question 
was  such  as  he  could  carry  away  from  a  random  conversation,  what  a 
gifted  dog  he  must  be  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — to  strip  a 
question  of  what  were  mere  accidental  elements,  and  to  test  a  difficulty 
by  its  real  qualities.  Atlee  is  a  clever  fellow,  an  able  fellow,  I  assure 
you.  That  very  telegram  before  us  is  a  proof  how  he  can  deal  with  a 
matter  on  which  instruction  would  be  impossible." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  !  "   said  Walpole,  with  well- assumed  innocence. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  know  he  is  coming  home.  He  must  demolish 
that  writer  in  the  Hevm  de  Deux  Mondes  at  once — some  unprincipled 
French  blackguard,  who  has  been  put  up  to  attack  me  by  Thouvenel !  " 

Would  it  have  appeased  his  lordship's  wrath  to  know  that  the  writer 
of  this  defamatory  article  was  no  other  than  Joe  Atlee  himself,  and  that 
the  reply  which  was  to  "  demolish  it  "  was  more  than  half  written  in  his 
desk  at  that  moment  ? 

"  I  shall  ask,"  continued  my  lord,  "  I  shall  ask  him  besides  to  write  a 
paper  on  Ireland,  and  ih&i  fiasco  of  yours,  Cecil." 

"  Much  obliged,  my  lord  !  " 

"  Don't  be  angry  or  indignant !  A  fellow  with  a  neat,  light  hand  like 
Atlee  can,  even  under  the  guise  of  allegation,  do  more  to  clear  you  than 
scores  of  vulgar  apologists.  He  can,  at  least,  show  that  what  our  distin- 
guished head  of  the  Cabinet  calls  '  the  flesh-and-blood  argument/  has  its 
full  weight  with  us  in  our  government  of  Ireland,  and  that  our  bitterest 
enemies  cannot  say,  '  We  have  no  sympathies  with  the  nation  we  rule  over.'  " 

"  I  suspect,  my  lord,  that  what  you  have  so  graciously  called  '  m;/ 
fiasco '  is  well  nigh  forgotten  by  this  time,  and  wiser  policy  would  say : 
'  Do  not  revive  it ! ' ' 

"  There's  a  great  policy  in  saying  in  '  an  article '  all  that  could  be  said 
in  '  a  debate,'  and  showing  after  all  how  little  it  comes  to.  Even  the  feeble 
grievance-mongers  grow  ashamed  at  retailing  the  review  and  the  news- 
papers ;  but,  what  is  better  still,  if  the  article  be  smartly  written,  they  are 
sure  to  mistake  the  peculiarities  of  style  for  points  in  the  argument.  I 
have  seen  some  splendid  blunders  of  that  kind  when  I  sat  in  the  Lower 
House  !  I  wish  Atlee  was  in  Parliament." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  he  can  speak,  my  lord." 

"  Neither  am  I ;  but  I  should  risk  a  small  bet  on  it.  He  is  a  ready 
fellow,  and  the  ready  fellows  are  many-sided,  eh,  Maude  ?  "  Now,  though 
his  lordship  only  asked  for  his  niece's  concurrence  in  his  own  sage  remark, 
Walpole  affected  to  understand  it  as  a  direct  appeal  to  her  opinion  of  Atlee, 
and  said :  "  Is  that  your  judgment  of  this  gentleman,  Maude  ?  " 
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"  I  have  no  prescription  to  measure  the  abilities  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Atlee." 

"  You  find  him  pleasant,  witty,  and  agreeable,  I  hope?"  said  he, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  With  an  admirable  memory  and  great  readiness  for  an  apropos  ?  " 

"Perhaps  he  has." 

"  As  a  retailer  of  an  incident  they  tell  me  he  has  no  rival." 

"I  cannot  say." 

"Of  course  not.  I  take  it  the  fellow  has  tact  enough  not  to  tell 
stories  here." 

"  What  is  all  that  you  are  saying  there  ?  "  cried  his  lordship,  to 
whom  these  few  sentences  were  "  an  aside." 

"  Cecil  is  praising  Mr.  Atlee,  my  lord,"  said  Maude,  bluntly. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  been,  my  lord,"  said  he.  "He  belongs  to  a 
class  of  men  who  interest  me  very  little." 

"  What  class  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  The  adventurers,  my  lord.  The  fellows  who  make  the  campaign  of  life 
on  the  faith  that  they  shall  find  their  rations  in  some  other  man's  knapsack." 

"  Ha  !  indeed.     Is  that  our  friend's  line  ?  " 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  my  lord.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  was 
entirely  my  own  fault  if  you  are  saddled  with  the  fellow  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  infliction " 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,  that,  in  a  measure,  I  put  him  on  you  without  very 
well  knowing  what  it  was  that  I  did." 

"  Have  you  heard — do  you  know  anything  of  the  man  that  should 
inspire  caution  or  distrust  ?  " 

"  Well,  these  are  strong  words,"  muttered  he,  hesitatingly. 

But  Lady  Maude  broke  in  with  a  passionate  tone  :  "  Don't  you  see, 
my  lord,  that  he  does  not  know  anything  to  this  person's  disadvantage — 
that  it  is  only  my  cousin's  diplomatic  reserve — that  commendable  caution 
of  his  order — suggests  his  careful  conduct?  Cecil  knows  no  more  of 
Atlee,  than  we  do." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  much,"  said  Walpole,  with  an  impertinent  simper. 

"  I  know,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  he  is  a  monstrous  clever  fellow. 
He  can  find  you  the  passage  you  want  or  the  authority  you  are  seeking 
for  at  a  moment ;  and  when  he  writes  he  can  be  rapid  and  concise,  too." 

"He  has  many  rare  gifts,  my  lord,"  said  Walpole,  with  the  sly  air  of 
one  who  had  said  a  covert  impertinence.  "  I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  you  mean  to  do  with  him." 

"  Mean  to  do  with  him  ?    Why,  what  should  I  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  The  very  point  I  wish  to  learn.  A  protege,  my  lord,  is  a  parasitic 
plant,  and  you  cannot  deprive  it  of  its  double  instincts — to  cling  and  to 
clinib." 

"How  witty  my  cousin  has  become  since  his  sojourn  in  Ireland," 
said  Maude. 
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Walpole  flushed  deeply,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  reply 
angrily  ;  but,  with  an  effort,  he  controlled  himself,  and,  turning  towards  the 
timepiece  on  the  chimney,  said  :  "  How  late  !  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
was  past  one  !  I  hope,  my  lord,  I  have  made  your  despatch  intelligible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  think  so.  Besides,  he  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  to 
explain." 

"I  shall,  then,  say  good-night,  my  lord.  Good-night,  cousin  Maude." 
But  Lady  Maude  had  already  left  the  room  unnoticed. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

WALPOLE    ALONE. 

ONCE  more  in  his  own  room,  Walpole  returned  to  the  task  of  that  letter  to 
Nina  Kostalergi,  of  which  he  had  made  nigh  fifty  drafts,  and  not  one  with 
which  he  was  satisfied. 

It  was  not  really  very  easy  to  do  what  he  wished.  He  desired  to  seem 
a  warm,  rapturous,  impulsive  lover,  who  had  no  thought  in  life — no  other 
hope  or  ambition — than  the  success  of  his  suit.  He  sought  to  show  that 
she  had  so  enraptured  and  enthralled  him,  that  until  she  consented  to 
share  his  fortunes,  he  was  a  man  utterly  lost  to  life  and  life's  ambitions  ; 
and — while  insinuating  what  a  tremendous  responsibility  she  would  take 
on  herself,  if  she  should  venture  by  a  refusal  of  him,  to  rob  the  world  of 
those  abilities  that  the  age  could  ill  spare — he  also  dimly  shadowed  the 
natural  pride  a  woman  ought  to  feel  in  knowing  that  she  was  asked  to  be 
the  partner  of  such  a  man,  and  that  one,  for  whom  destiny  in  all  likelihood 
reserved  the  highest  rewards  of  public  life,  was  then,  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was,  and  what  awaited  him,  ready  to  share  that  proud 
eminence  with  her,  as  a  prince  might  have  offered  to  share  his  throne. 

In  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  it  was  on  this  latter 
part  of  his  letter  his  pen  ran  most  freely.  He  could  condense  his 
raptures,  he  could  control  in  most  praiseworthy  fashion  all  the  extra- 
vagances of  passion  and  the  imaginative  joys  of  love  ;  but,  for  the  life  of 
him,  he  could  abate  nothing  of  the  triumphant  ecstasy  that  must  be  the 
feeling  of  the  woman  who  had  won  him — the  passionate  delight  of  her 
who  should  be  his  wife,  and  enter  life  the  chosen  one  of  his  affection. 

It  was  wonderful  how  glibly  he  could  insist  on  this  to  himself,  and, 
fancying  for  the  moment  that  he  was  one  of  the  outer  world  commenting 
on  the  match,  say :  "  Yes,  let  people  decry  the  Walpole  class  how  they 
might — they  are  elegant,  they  are  exclusive,  they  are  fastidious,  they  are 
all  that  you  like  to  call  the  spoiled  children  of  Fortune  in  their  wit,  their 
brilliancy,  and  their  readiness,  but  they  are  the  only  men — the  only  men 
in  the  world — who  marry — we'll  not  say  for  'love,'  for  the  phrase  is 
vulgar — but  who  marry  to  please  themselves  !  This  girl  had  not  a  shilling. 
As  to  family,  all  is  said  when  we  say  she  was  a  Greek !  Is  there  not 
something  downright  chivalrous  in  marrying  such  a  woman  ?  Is  it  the 
act  of  a  worldly  man  ?  " 
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He  walked  the  room,  uttering  this  question  to  himself  over  and  over. 
Not  exactly  that  he  thought  disparagingly  of  worldliness  and  material 
advantages,  but  he  had  lashed  himself  into  a  false  enthusiasm  as  to 
qualities  which  he  thought  had  some  special  worshippers  of  their  own, 
and  whose  good  opinion  might  possibly  be  turned  to  profit  somehow  and 
somewhere,  if  he  only  knew  how  and  where.  It  was  a  monstrous  fine 
thing  he  was  about  to  do ;  that  he  felt.  Where  was  there  another  man 
in  his  position  would  take  a  portionless  girl  and  make  her  his  wife. 
Cadets  and  cornets  in  light  dragoon  regiments  did  these  things ;  they  liked 
their  "  bit  of  beauty;"  and  there  was  a  sort  of  mock  poetry  about  these 
creatures  that  suited  that  sort  of  thing;  but  for  a  man  who  wrote  his 
letters  from  Brookes' s  and  whose  dinner  invitations  included  all  that  was 
great  in  town,  to  stoop  to  such  an  alliance  was  as  bold  a  defiance  as  one 
could  throw  at  a  world  of  self-seeking  and  conventionality. 

"That  Emperor  of  the  French  did  it,"  cried  he.  "  I  cannot  recall 
to  my  mind  another.  He  did  the  very  same  thing  I  am  going  to  do. 
To  be  sure  he  had  the  '  pull  on  me  '  in  one  point.  As  he  said  himself, 
'  I  am  a  parvenu.'  Now,  I  cannot  go  that  far  !  I  must  justify  my  act 
on  other  grounds,  as  I  hope  I  can  do,"  cried  he,  after  a  pause;  while,  with 
head  erect  and  swelling  chest,  he  went  on  :  "I  felt  within  me  the  place  I 
yet  should  occupy.  *  I  knew — ay,  knew — the  prize  that  awaited  me,  and 
I  asked  myself,  '  Do  you  see  in  any  capital  of  Europe  one  woman  with 
whom  you  would  like  to  share  this  fortune  ?  Is  there  one  sufficiently 
gifted  and  graceful  to  make  her  elevation  seem  a  natural  and  fitting  pro- 
motion, and  herself  appear  the  appropriate  occupant  of  the  station  ?  ' 

"  She  is  wonderfully  beautiful  :  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Such  beauty 
as  they  have  never  seen  here  in  their  lives !  Fanciful  extravagances  in 
dress,  and  atrocious  hairdressing,  cannot  disfigure  her  ;  and  by  Jove ! 
she  has  tried  both.  And  one  has  only  to  imagine  that  woman  dressed 
and  '  coiifeed,'  as  she  might  be,  to  conceive  such  a  triumph  as  London  has 
not  witnessed  for  the  century  !  And  I  do  long  for  such  a  triumph.  If 
my  lord  would  only  invite  us  here,  were  it  but  for  a  week  !  We  should  be 
asked  to  Goreham  and  the  Bexsmiths'.  My  lady  never  omits  to  invite  a 
great  beauty.  It's  her  way  to  protest  that  she  is  still  handsome,  and  not 
at  all  jealous.  How  are  we  to  get  '  asked  '  to  Bruton  Street  ?  "  asked  he 
over  and  over,  as  though  the  sounds  must  secure  the  answer.  "  Maude 
will  never  permit  it.  The  unlucky  picture  has  settled  that  point.  Maude 
will  not  suffer  her  to  cross  the  threshold  !  But  for  the  portrait  I  could 
bespeak  my  cousin's  favour  and  indulgence  for  a  somewhat  countrified 
young  girl,  dowdy  and  awkward.  I  could  plead  for  her  good  looks  in  that 
ad  misericordiam  fashion  that  disarms  jealousy  and  enlists  her  generosity 
for  an  humble  connection  she  need  never  see  more  of !  If  I  could  only 
persuade  Maude  that  I  had  done  an  indiscretion,  and  that  I  knew  it, 
I  should  be  sure  of  her  friendship.  Once  make  her  believe  that  I  have 
gone  clean  head  over  heels  into  a  mesalliance  and  our  honeymoon  here  is 
assured.  I  wish  I  had  not  tormented  her  about  Atlee.  I  wish  with  all 
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my  heart  I  had  kept  my  impertinences  to  myself,  and  gone  no  further 
than  certain  dark  hints  about  what  I  could  say,  if  I  were  to  be  evil-minded. 
What  rare  wisdom  it  is  not  to  fire  away  one's  last  cartridge.  I  suppose  it 
is  too  late  now.  She'll  not  forgive  me  that  disparagement  before  my 
uncle ;  that  is,  if  there  be  anything  between  herself  and  Atlee,  a  point 
which  a  few  minutes  will  settle  when  I  see  them  together.  It  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  make  Atlee  regard  me  as  his  friend,  and  as  one  ready 
to  aid  him  in  this  same  ambition.  Of  course  he  is  prepared  to  see  in  me 
the  enemy  of  all  his  plans.  What  would  he  not  give,  or  say,  or  do,  to 
find  me  his  aider  and  abettor  ?  Shrewd  tactician  as  the  fellow  is,  he  will 
know  all  the  value  of  having  an  accomplice  within  the  fortress ;  and  it 
would  be  exactly  from  a  man  like  myself  he  might  be  disposed  to  expect 
the  most  resolute  opposition." 

He  thought  for  a  long  time  over  this.  He  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  canvassing  all  the  various  benefits  any  line  of  action  might 
promise,  and  starting  every  doubt  or  objection  he  could  imagine.  Nor  was 
the  thought  extraneous  to  his  calculations  that  in  forwarding  Atlee's  suit 
to  Maude  he  was  exacting  the  heaviest  "  vendetta  "  for  her  refusal  of  himself. 

"There  is  not  a  woman  in  Europe,"  he  exclaimed,  "less  fitted  to 
encounter  small  means  and  a  small  station — to  live  a  life  of  petty 
economies,  and  be  the  daily  associate  of  a  snob  ! 

'  *  What  the  fellow  may  become  at  the  end  of  the  race — what  place  he 
may  win  after  years  of  toil  and  jobbery,  I  neither  know  nor  care  !  She 
will  be  an  old  woman  by  that  time,  and  will  have  had  space  enough  in  the 
interval  to  mourn  over  her  rejection  of  me.  I  shall  be  a  minister,  not 
impossibly  at  some  court  of  the  Continent.  Atlee,  to  say  the  best,  an 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  something,  or  a  Poor  Law  or  Education  Chief. 
There  will  be  just  enough  of  disparity  in  our  stations  to  fill  her  woman's 
heart  with  bitterness — the  bitterness  of  having  backed  the  wrong  man  ! 

' '  The  unavailing  regrets  that  beset  us  for  not  having  taken  the  left-hand 
road  in  life  instead  of  the  right  are  our  chief  mental  resources  after  forty, 
and  they  tell  me  that  we  men  only  know  half  the  poignancy  of  these 
miserable  recollections.  Women  have  a  special  adaptiveness  for  this 
kind  of  torture — would  seem  actually  to  revel  in  it." 

He  turned  once  more  to  his  desk,  and  to  the  letter.  Somehow  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  All  the  dangers  that  he  desired  to  avoid  so 
cramped  his  ingenuity  that  he  could  say  little  beyond  platitudes  ;  and  he 
thought  with  terror  of  her  who  was  to  read  them.  The  scornful  contempt 
with  which  she  would  treat  such  a  letter,  was  all  before  him,  and  he 
snatched  up  the  paper  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

"It  must  not  be  done  by  writing,"  cried  he  at  last.  "  Who  is  to  guess,  for 
which  of  the  fifty  moods  of  such  a  woman,  a  man's  letter  is  to  be  com- 
posed ?  What  you  could  say  now  you  dared  not  have  written  half  an 
hour  ago.  What  would  have  gone  far  to  gain  her  love  yesterday,  to-day 
will  show  you  the  door !  It  is  only  by  consummate  address  and  skill  she 
can  be  approached  at  all,  and,  without  her  look  and  bearing,  the  inflec- 
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tions  of  her  voice,  her  gestures,  her  'pose, 'to  guide  you,  it  would  be  utter 
rashness  to  risk  her  humour." 

He  suddenly  bethought  him  at  this  moment  that  he  had  many  things  to 
do  in  Ireland  ere  he  left  England.  He  had  tradesmen's  bills  to  settle, 
and  "  traps  "  to  be  got  rid  of.  "  Traps  "  included  furniture,  and  books, 
and  horses,  and  horse-gear;  details  which  at  first  he  had  hoped  his 
friend  Lockwood  would  have  taken  off  his  hands ;  but  Lockwood  had  only 
written  him  word  that  a  Jew  broker  from  Liverpool  would  give  him  forty 
pounds  for  his  house  effects,  and  as  for  "  the  screws,"  there  was  nothing 
but  an  auction. 

Most  of  us  have  known  at  some  period  or  other  of  our  lives  what  it  is 
to  suffer  from  the  painful  disparagement  our  chattels  undergo  when  they 
become  objects  of  sale  ;  but  no  adverse  criticism  of  your  bed  or  your  book- 
case, your  ottoman  or  your  arm-chair,  can  approach  the  sense  of  pain 
inflicted  by  the  impertinent  comments  on  your  horse.  Every  imputed 
blemish  is  a  distinct  personalty,  and  you  reject  the  insinuated  spavin,  or 
the  suggested  splint,  as  imputations  on  your  honour  as  a  gentleman.  In 
fact,  you  are  pushed  into  the  pleasant  dilemma  of  either  being  ignorant  as 
to  the  defects  of  your  beast,  or  wilfully  bent  on  an  act  of  palpable 
dishonesty.  When  we  remember  that  every  confession  a  man  makes  of 
his  unacquaintance  with  matters  "horsey  "  is,  in  English  acceptance,  a  count 
in  the  indictment  against  his  claim  to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  will  be  men  more  ready  to  hazard  their  characters 
than  their  connoisseurship. 

"  I'll  go  over  myself  to  Ireland,"  said  he  at  last;  "  and  a  week  will 
do  everything," 

CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MAKRIAGE. 

LOCKWOOD  was  seated  at  his  fireside  in  his  quarters,  the  Upper  Castle 
Yard,  when  Walpole  burst  in  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

"What!  you  here?"  cried  the  Major.  "Have  you  the  courage  to 
face  Ireland  again  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing  that  should  prevent  my  coming  here.  Ireland  certainly 
cannot  pretend  to  lay  a  grievance  to  my  charge." 

"Maybe  not.  I  don't  understand  these  things.  I  only  know  what 
people  say  in  the  clubs  and  laugh  over  at  dinner-tables." 

"I  cannot  affect  to  be  very  sensitive  as  to  these  Celtic  criticisms,  and 
I  shall  not  ask  you  to  recall  them." 

"  They  say  that  Danesbury  got  kicked  out,  all  for  your  blunders  !  " 

"  Do  they  ?  "  said  Walpole,  innocently. 

"Yes;  and  they  declare  that  if  old  Daney  wasn't  the  most  loyal 
fellow  breathing,  he'd  have  thrown  you  over,  and  owned  that  the  whole 
mess  was  of  your  own  brewing,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Do  they,  indeed,  say  that  ?  " 
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"  That's  not  half  of  it,  for  they  have  a  story  about  a  woman — some 
woman  you  met  down  at  Kilgobbin — who  made  you  sing  rebel  songs  and 
take  a  Fenian  pledge,  and  give  your  word  of  honour  that  Donogan  should 
be  let  escape." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  enough  ?  A  man  must  be  a  glutton  for  tomfoolery  if  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  took  a  very 
different  view  of  my  Irish  policy." 

"  Irish  policy  ?  "  cried  the  other,  with  lifted  eyebrows. 

"  I  said  Irish  policy,  and  repeat  the  words.  Whatever  line  of  political 
action  tends  to  bring  legislation  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the 
instincts  and  impulses  of  a  very  peculiar  people,  it  is  no  presumption  to 
call  a  policy." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Do  you  mean  to  deal  with  that  old  Liverpool 
rascal  for  the  furniture  ?  " 

"  His  offer  is  almost  an  insult." 

"  Well,  you'll  be  gratified  to  know  he  retracts  it.  He  says  now  he'll 
only  give  35L  !  And  as  for  the  screws,  Bobbidge,  of  the  Carbineers,  will 
take  them  both  for  50Z." 

"  Why,  Lightfoot  alone  is  worth  the  money !" 

"  Minus  the  sand-crack." 

"  I  deny  the  sand-crack.     She  was  pricked  in  the  shoeing." 

"  Of  course  !  I  never  knew  a  broken  knee  that  wasn't  got  by  striking 
the  manger,  nor  a  sand-crack  that  didn't  come  of  an  awkward  smith." 

"What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all  the  bad  reputations  in  society 
could  be  palliated  as  pleasantly." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Bobbidge  you  take  his  offer.  He  wants  an  answer  at  once." 

"  My  dear  Major,  don't  you  know  that  the  fellow  who  says  that,  simply 
means  to  say :  '  Don't  be  too  sure  that  I  shall  not  change  my  mind  ! 
Look  out  that  you  take  the  ball  at  the  hop  !  " 

"  Lucky  if  it  hops  at  all." 

"  Is  that  your  experience  of  life  ?  "  said  Walpole,  inquiringly. 

"  It  is  one  of  them.     Will  you  take  5QI.  for  the  screws  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  as  much  more  for  the  break  and  the  dog-cart.  I  want 
every  rap  I  can  scrape  together,  Harry.  I'm  going  out  to  Guatemala." 

"  I  heard  that." 

"Infernal  place;  at  least,  I  believe,  in  climate — reptiles — fevers — 
assassination — it  stands  without  a  rival." 

"  So  they  tell  me." 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  vacant ;  and  they  rather  affected  a  difficulty 
about  giving  it." 

"  So  they  do  when  they  send  a  man  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  they  tell 
the  newspapers  to  say  what  a  lucky  dog  he  is." 

"  I  can  stand  all  that.  What  really  kills  me  is  giving  a  man  the  C.B. 
when  he  is  just  booked  for  some  home  of  yellow  fever." 
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"  They  do  that,  too,"  gravely  observed  the  other,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  pace  of  the  conversation  rather  too  fast  for  him.  "  Don't  you 
smoke  ?  " 

"I'm  rather  reducing  myself  to  half  batta  in  tobacco.  I've  thoughts 
of  marrying." 

"Don't  do  that." 

"  Why  ?     It's  not  wrong." 

"  No ;  perhaps  not ;  but  it's  stupid." 

"  Come  now,  old  fellow,  life  out  there  in  the  tropics  is  not  so  jolly  all 
•alone  !  Alligators  are  interesting  creatures,  and  chetahs  are  pretty 'pets  ; 
but  a  man  wants  a  little  companionship  of  a  more  tender  kind :  and  a  nice 
girl  who  would  link  her  fortunes  with  one's  own,  and  help  one  through 
the  sultry  hours,  is  no  bad  thing." 

"  The  nice  girl  wouldn't  go  there." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.     With  your  great  knowledge  of  life,  you 

.  must  know  that  there  has  been  a  glut  in  '  the  nice-girl '  market  these  years 

bick.     Prime  lots  are  sold  for  a  song  occasionally,  and  first-rate  samples 

sent  as  far  as  Calcutta.     The  truth  is,  the  fellow  who  looks  like  a  real 

buyer,  may  have  the  pick  of  the  fair,  as  they  call  it  here." 

"  So  he  ought,"  growled  out  the  major. 

"  The  speech  is  not  a  gallant  one.  You  are  scarcely  complimentary 
to  the  ladies,  Lockwood." 

"  It  was  you  that  talked  of  a  woman  like  a  cow,  or  a  sack  of  corn, 
not  I." 

"  I  employed  an  illustration  to  answer  one  of  your  own  arguments." 

"  Who  is  she  to  be  ?  "  bluntly  asked  the  major, 

"  I'll  tell  you  whom  I  mean  to  ask,  for  I  have  not  put  the  question  yet." 

A  long,  fine  whistle  expressed  the  other's  astonishment.  "  And  are 
you  so  sure  she'll  say  yes  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  other  assurance  than  the  conviction  that  a  woman  might 
do  worse." 

"  Humph !  perhaps  slie  might.  I'm  not  quite  certain ;  but  who  is 
she  to  be  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  a  visit  we  made  together  to  a  certain  Kilgobbin 
Castle?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.     A  rum  old  ruin  it  was." 

"  Do  you  remember  two  young  ladies  we  met  there  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.     Are  you  going  to  marry  both  of  them  ?  " 

"  My  intention  is  to  propose  to  one,  and  I  imagine  I  need  not  tell  you 
which  ?  " 

"  Naturally,  the  Irish  girl.     She  saved  your  life " 

"  Pray  let  me  undeceive  you  in  a  double  error.  It  is  not  the  Irish 
girl ;  nor  did  she  save  my  life." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  she  risked  her  own  to  save  yours.  You  said  so 
yourself  at  the  time." 

"  We'll  not  discuss  the  point  now.     I  hope  I  feel  duly  grateful  for  the 
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young  lady's  heroism,  though  it  is  not  exactly  my  intention  to  record  my 
gratitude  in  a  special  licence." 

"  A  very  equivocal  sort  of  repayment,"  grumbled  out  Lockwood. 

"  You  are  epigrammatic  this  evening,  Major." 

"  So,  then,  it's  the  Greek  you  mean  to  marry  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Greek  I  mean  to  ask." 

"  All  right.  I  hope  she'll  take  you.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  you  suit 
each  other.  If  I  were  at  all  disposed  to  that  sort  of  bondage,  I  don't  know 
a  girl  I'd  rather  risk  the  road  with  than  the  Irish  cousin,  Miss  Kearney." 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  exceedingly  obliging,  and  has  most  winning 
manners." 

"She  is  good-tempered,  and  she  is  natural;  the  two  best  things  a 
woman  can  be." 

"  Why  not  come  down  along  with  me  and  try  your  luck  ?  " 

"  When  do  you  go?" 

"  By  the  10.80  train  to-morrow.  I  shall  arrive  at  Moate  by  four 
o'clock,  and  reach  the  Castle  to  dinner." 

"They  expect  you?" 

"  Only  so  far,  that  I  have  telegraphed  a  line  to  say  I'm  going  down  to 
bid  '  good-by '  before  I  sail  for  Guatemala.  I  don't  suspect  they  know 
where  that  is,  but  it's  enough  when  they  understand  it  is  far  away." 

"I'll  go  with  you." 

"  Will  you  really  ?" 

"I  will.  I'll  not  say  on  such  an  errand  as  your  own,  because  that 
requires  a  second  thought  or  two  ;  but  I'll  reconnoitre,  Master  Cecil,  I'll 
reconnoitre." 

"I  suppose  you  know  there  is  no  money." 

"  I  should  think  money  most  unlikely  in  such  a  quarter ;  and  it's 
better  she  should  have  none  than  a  small  fortune.  I'm  an  old  whist- 
player,  and  when  I  play  dummy,  there's  nothing  I  hate  more  than  to 
see  two  or  three  small  trumps  in  my  partner's  hand." 

"  I  imagine  you'll  not  be  distressed  in  that  way  here." 

"I've  got  enough  to  come  through  with ;  that  is,  the  thing  can  be 
done  if  there  be  no  extravagances." 

"  Does  one  want  for  more  ?"  cried  Walpole,  theatrically. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  If  it  were  only  ask  and  have,  I  should  like  to  be 
tempted." 

"  I  have  no  such  ambition.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  moderate  limits 
a  man  sets  to  his  daily  wants,  constitute  the  real  liberty  of  his  intellect  and 
his  intellectual  nature." 

"  Perhaps  I've  no  intellectual  nature,  then,"  growled  out  Lockwood, 
"for  I  know  how  I  should  like  to  spend  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  live  on  as  many  hundreds." 

"It  can  be  done." 

"  Perhaps  it  may.     Have  another  wood." 

"  No.     I  told  you  already  I  have  begun  a  tobacco  reformation." 
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"  Does  she  object  to  the  pipe  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  fact  is,  Lockwood,  my  future  and  its  fortunes 
are  just  as  uncertain  as  your  own.  This  day  week  will  probably  have 
decided  the  destiny  of  each  of  us." 

"  To  our  success,  then  !  "   cried  the  Major,  filling  both  their  glasses. 

"To  our  success!"  said  Walpole,  as  he  drained  his,  and  placed 
it  upside  down  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

AT  KILGOBBIN  CASTLE. 

THE  "  Blue  Goat  "  at  Moate  was  destined  once  more  to  receive  the  same 
travellers  whom  we  presented  to  our  readers  at  a  very  early  stage  of  this 
history. 

"Not  much  change  here,"  cried  Lockwood,  as  he  strode  into  the 
little  sitting-room  and  sat  down.  "  I  miss  the  old  fellow's  picture, 
that's  all." 

"Ah!  by  the  way,"  said  Walpole  to  the  landlord,  "you  had  my 
Lord  Kilgobbin's  portrait  up  there  the  last  time  I  came  through  here." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man,  smoothing  down  his  hair  and 
looking  apologetically.  "But  the  Goats  and  my  lord,  who  was  the  Buck 
Goat,  got  into  a  little  disagreement,  and  they  sent  away  his  picture,  and 
his  lordship  retired  from  the  club,  and — and — that  was  the  way  of  it." 

"  A  heavy  blow  to  your  town,  I  take  it,"  said  the  Major,  as  he  poured 
out  his  beer. 

"  Well,  indeed,  your  honour,  I  won't  say  it  was.  You  see,  sir,  times 
is  changed  in  Ireland.  We  don't  care  as  much  as  we  used  about  the 
'  neighbouring  gentry,'  as  they  called  them  once  ;  and  as  for  the  lord, 
there  !  he  doesn't  spend  a  hundred  a  year  in  Moate." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  They  get  what  they  want  by  rail  from  Dublin,  your  honour;  and  he 
might  as  well  not  be  here  at  all.'' 

"  Can  we  have  a  car  to  carry  us  over  to  the  Castle,"  asked  Walpole, 
who  did  not  care  to  hear  more  of  local  grievances. 

"Sure,  isn't  my  lord's  car  waiting  for  you  since  two  o'clock!  "  s:  id 
the  host,  spitefully,  for  he  was  not  conciliated  by  a  courtesy  that  was  to 
lose  him  a  fifteen-shilling  fare.  "Not  that  there's  much  of  a  horse 
between  the  shafts,  or  that  old  Daly  himself  is  an  elegant  coachman," 
continued  the  host;  "but  they're  ready  in  the  yard  when  you  want 
them." 

The  travellers  had  no  reason  to  delay  them  in  their  prese-nt  quarters, 
and,  taking  their  places  on  the  car,  set  out  for  the  Castle. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  when  I  last  drove  this  road,"  said  Walpole,  "  that 
the  next  time  I  was  to  come  should  be  on  such  an  errand  as  my  present  one." 
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"  Humph !  "  ejaculated  the  other.  "  Our  noble  relative  that  is  to  be 
does  not  shine  in  equipage.  That  beast  is  dead  lame." 

"  If  we  had  our  deserts,  Lockwood,  we  should  be  drawn  by  a  team  of 
doves,  with  the  god  Cupid  on  the  box." 

"  I'd  rather  have  two  posters  and  a  yellow  postchaise." 

A  drizzling  rain  that  now  began  to  fall  interrupted  all  conversation, 
and  each  sunk  back  into  his  own  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Lord  Kilgobbin,  with  his  daughter  at  his  side,  watched  the  car  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Castle  as  it  slowly  wound  its  way  along  the  bog  road. 

"  As  well  as  I  can  see,  Kate,  there  is  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  car," 
said  Kearney,  as  he  handed  his  field-glass  to  his  daughter. 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  see  there  are  two  travellers." 

"  And  I  don't  well  know  why  there  should  be  even  one  !  There  was 
no  such  great  friendship  between  us  that  he  need  come  all  this  way  to  bid 
us  good-by." 

"  Considering  the  mishap  that  befel  him  here,  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
feeling  to  desire  to  see  us  all  once  more,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  May  be  so,"  muttered  he,  drearily.  "  At  all  events,  it's  not  a 
pleasant  house  he's  coming  to.  Young  O'Shea  there  upstairs,  just  out 
of  a  fever  ;  and  old  Miss  Betty,  that  may  arrive  any  moment," 

"  There's  no  question  of  that.  She  says  it  would  be  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  she  is  equal  to  the  journey." 

"  Heaven  grant  it ! — hem — I  mean  that  she'll  be  strong  enough  for  it 
by  that  time.  At  all  events,  if  it  is  the  same  as  to  our  fine  friend  Mr. 
Walpole,  I  wish  he'd  have  taken  his  leave  of  us  in  a  letter." 

"  It  is  something  new,  papa,  to  see  you  so  inhospitable." 

"  But  I  am  not  inhospitable,  Kitty.  Show  me  the  good  fellow  that 
would  like  to  pass  an  evening  with  ine  and  think  me  good  company,  and 
he  shall  have  the  best  saddle  of  mutton  and  the  raciest  bottle  of  claret  in  the 
house.  But  it's  only  mock  hospitality  to  be  entertaining  the  man  that  only 
comes  out  of  courtesy  and  just  stays  as  long  as  good  manners  oblige  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  undervalue  politeness,  especially  when 
it  takes  the  shape  of  a  recognition." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  sighed  he,  almost  drearily.  "  If  the  young  gentleman 
is  so  warmly  attached  to  us  all  that  he  cannot  tear  himself  away  till  he  has 
embraced  us,  I  suppose  there's  no  help  for  it.  Where  is  Nina  ?  " 

"  She  was  reading  to  Gorman  when  I  saw  her.  She  had  just  relieved 
Dick,  who  has  gone  out  for  a  walk." 

"A  jolly  house  for  a  visitor  to  come  to  !  "  cried  he,  sarcastically. 

"  We  are  not  very  gay  or  lively,  it  is  true,  papa ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  spirit  in  which  our  guest  conies  here  will  not  need  much  jollity." 

"  I  don't  take  it  as  a  kindness  for  a  man  to  bring  me  his  depression 
and  his  low  spirits.  I've  always  more  of  my  own  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with.  Two  sorrows  never  made  a  joy,  Kitty." 

"  There  !  they  are  lighting  the  lamps,"  cried  she,  suddenly.  "  I 
don't  think  they  can  be  more  than  three  miles  away." 

6—2 
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"  Have  you  rooms  ready  ;  if  there  be  two  coming  ?  " 
"  Yes,  papa,  Mr.  Walpole  will  have  his  old  quarters ;    and  the  stag 
room  is  in  readiness  if  there  be  another  guest." 

"  I'd  like  to  have  a  house  as  big  as  the  royal  barracks,  and  every  room 
of  it  occupied  !  "  cried  Kearney,  with  a  mellow  ring  in  his  voice.  "  They 
talk  of  society  and  pleasant  company ;  but  for  real  enjoyment  there's 
nothing  to  compare  with  what  a  man  has  under  his  own  roof !  No  claret 
ever  tastes  so  good  as  the  decanter  he  circulates  himself.  I  was  low 
enough  half  an  hour  ago,  and  now  the  mere  thought  of  a  couple  of  fellows 
to  dine  with  me  cheers  me  up  and  warms  my  heart !  I'll  give  them  the 
green  seal,  Kitty ;  and  I  don't  know  there's  another  house  in  the  county 
could  put  a  bottle  of  '46  claret  before  them." 

"  So  you  shall,  papa.     I'll  go  to  the  cellar  myself  and  fetch  it." 
Kearney  hastened  to  make  the  moderate  toilet  he  called  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  was  only  finished  when  his  old  servant  informed  him  that  two 
gentlemen  had  arrived  and  gone  up  to  their  rooms. 

"  I  wish  it  was  two  dozen  had  come,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  descended 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"It  is  Major  Lockwood,  papa,"  cried  Kate,  entering  and  drawing  him 
into  a  window  recess  ;  "the  Major  Lockwood  that  was  here  before,  has  come 
with  Mr.  Walpole.  I  met  him  in  the  hall  while  I  had  the  basket  with  the 
wine  in  my  hand,  and  he  was  so  cordial  and  glad  to  see  me  you  cannot 
think." 

"  He  knew  that  green  wax,  Kitty.  He  tasted  that  'bin  '  when  he  was 
here  last.'-' 

"Perhaps  so  ;  but  he  certainly  seemed  overjoyed  at  something." 
"  Let  me  see,"  muttered  he  :  "  wasn't  he  the  big  fellow  with  the  long 
moustaches  ?  " 

"  A  tall,  very  good-looking  man ;  dark  as  a  Spaniard,  and  not  unlike 
one." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  a  capital 
shot  with  the  pistol,  and  he  liked  his  wine.  By  the  way,  Nina  did  not 
take  to  him." 

"  How  do  you  remember  that,  papa  ?  "   said  she,  archly. 
"  If  I  don't  mistake,  she  told  me  so,  or  she  called  him  a  brute,  or  a 
savage,  or  some  one  of  those  things  a  man  is  sure  to  be,  when  a  woman 
discovers  he  will  not  be  her  slave." 

Nina  entering  at  the  moment  cut  short  all  rejoinder,  and  Kearney  came 
forward  to  meet  her  with  his  hand  out. 

"  Shake  out  your  lower  courses,  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  cried  he,  as 
he  walked  round  her  admiringly.  "  Upon  my  oath  it's  more  beautiful 
than  ever  you  are  !  I  can  guess  what  a  fate  is  reserved  for  those  dandies 
from  Dublin." 

"  Do  you  like  my  dress,  sir  ?     Is  it  becoming  ?  "  asked  she. 
"  Becoming  it  is  ;  but  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  like  it." 
"  And  how  is  that,  sir  ?  '•' 
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"  I  don't  see  how,  with  all  that  floating  gauze  and  swelling  lace,  a  man 
is  to  get  an  arm  round  you  at  all " 

"  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity,  sir,"  and  the  insolent  toss  of  her 
head,  more  forcibly  even  than  her  words,  resented  such  a  possibility. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

ATLEE'S    RETURN. 

WHEN  Atlee  arrived  at  Bruton  Street,  the  welcome  that  met  him  was 
almost  cordial.  Lord  Danesbury — not  very  demonstrative  at  any  time 
— received  him  with  warmth,  and  Lady  Maude  gave  him  her  hand  with 
a  sort  of  significant  cordiality  that  overwhelmed  him  with  delight.  The 
climax  of  his  enjoyment  was,  however,  reached  when  Lord  Danesbury  said 
to  him,  "  We  are  glad  to  see  you  at  home  again." 

This  speech  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  he  never  wearied  of 
repeating  it  over  and  over  to  himself.  When  he  reached  his  room, 
where  his  luggage  had  already  preceded  him,  and  found  his  dressing 
articles  laid  out,  and  all  the  little  cares  and  attentions  which  well- 
trained  servants  understand  awaiting  him,  he  muttered,  with  a  tremulous 
sort  of  ecstasy,  "  This  is  a  very  glorious  way  to  come  home !  " 

The  rich  furniture  of  the  room,  the  many  appliances  of  luxury  and 
ease  around  him,  the  sense  of  rest  and  quiet,  so  delightful  after  a  journey, 
all  appealed  to  him  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  deeply-cushioned  chair. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  Home  !  home  !  Is  this  indeed  home  ?  What  a 
different  thing  from  that  mean  life  of  privation  and  penury  I  have  always 
been  associating  with  this  word — from  that  perpetual  struggle  with  debt 
— the  miserable  conflict  that  went  on  through  every  day,  till  not  an  action, 
not  a  thought,  remained  untinctured  with  money,  and,  if  a  momentary 
pleasure  crossed  the  path,  the  cost  of  it  as  certain  to  tarnish  all  the  enjoy- 
ment !  Such  was  the  only  home  I  have  ever  known,  or,  indeed,  imagined." 

It  is  said,  that  the  men  who  have  emerged  from  very  humble  con- 
ditions in  life,  and  occupy  places  of  eminence  or  promise,  are  less  overjoyed 
at  this  change  of  fortune  than  impressed  with  a  kind  of  resentment  towards 
the  destiny  that  once  had  subjected  them  to  privation.  Their  feeling  is 
not  so  much  joy  at  the  present  as  discontent  with  the  past. 

"  Why  was  I  not  born  to  all  this  ?  "  cried  Atlee,  indignantly.  "  What 
is  there  in  me,  or  in  my  nature,  that  this  should  be  a  usurpation  ?  Why 
was  I  not  schooled  at  Eton,  and  trained  at  Oxford  ?  Why  was  I  not 
bred  up  amongst  the  men  whose  competitor  I  shall  soon  find  myself  ? 
Why  have  I  not  their  ways,  their  instincts,  their  watchwords,  their 
pastimes,  and  even  their  prejudices,  as  parts  of  my  very  nature  ?  Why- 
am  I  to  learn  these  late  in  life,  as  a  man  learns  a  new  language,  and  never 
fully  catches  the  sounds  or  the  niceties  ?  Is  there  any  competitorship  I 
should  flinch  from,  any  rivalry  I  should  fear,  if  I  had  but  started  fair  in 
the  race  ?  " 
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This  sense  of  having  been  hardly  treated  by  fortune  at  the  outset, 
marred  much  of  his  present  enjoyment,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  mis- 
giving that,  do  what  he  might,  that  early  inferiority  would  cling  to  him, 
like  some  rag  of  a  garment  that  he  must  wear  over  all  his  "  braverie," 
proclaiming  as  it  did  to  the  world,  "  This  is  from  what  I  sprung 
originally." 

It  was  not  by  any  exercise  of  vanity  that  Atlee  knew  he  talked  better, 
knew  more,  was  wittier  and  more  ready-witted  than  the  majority  of  men 
of  his  age  and  standing.  The  consciousness  that  he  could  do  scores  of 
things  they  could  not  do  was  not  enough,  tarnished  as  it  was  by  a  mis- 
giving that,  by  some  secret  mystery  of  breeding,  some  freemasonry  of 
fashion,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  that  this  awkward  fact  was  suspended 
over  him  for  life,  to  arrest  his  course  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  baulk 
him  at  the  very  moment  of  victory. 

"  Till  a  man's  adoption  amongst  them  is  ratified  by  a  marriage,  he  is 
not  safe,"  muttered  he.  "  Till  the  fate  and  future  of  one  of  their  own  is 
embarked  in  the  same  boat  with  himself,  they'll  not  grieve  over  his  ship- 
wreck." 

Could  he  but  call  Lady  Maude  his  wife  !  Was  this  possible  ?  There 
were  classes  in  which  affections  went  for  much,  where  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  engaging  these  same  affections,  and  actually  pledging  all  hope  of 
happiness  in  life  on  the  faith  of  such  engagements.  These,  it  is  true, 
were  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  humbler  walks  of  life,  amongst  those 
lowly-born  people  whose  births  and  marriages  were  not  chronicled  in 
gilt-bound  volumes.  The  Lady  Maudes  of  the  world,  whatever  impru- 
dences they  might  permit  themselves,  certainly  never  "fell  in  love." 
Condition  and  place  in  the  world  were  far  too  serious  things  to  be  made 
the  sport  of  sentiment.  Love  was  a  very  proper  thing  in  three-volume 
novels,  and  Mr.  Mudie  drove  a  roaring  trade  in  it ;  but  in  the  well-bred 
world,  immersed  in  all  its  engagements,  triple-deep  in  its  projects  and 
promises  for  pleasure,  where  was  the  time,  where  the  opportunity,  for  this 
pleasant  fooling  ?  That  luxurious  selfishness,  in  which  people  delight  to 
plan  a  future  life  and  agree  to  think  that  they  have  in  themselves,  what  can 
confront  narrow  fortune  and  difficulty,  these  had  no  place  in  the  lives  of 
persons  of  fashion  !  In  that  coquetry  of  admiration  and  flattery  which,  in 
the  language  of  slang,  is  called  spooning,  young  persons  occasionally 
got  so  far  acquainted  that  they  agreed  to  be  married,  pretty  much  as  they 
agreed  to  waltz  or  to  polka  together  ;  but  it  was  always  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  doing  what  mammas  would  approve  of, 
and  family  solicitors  of  good  conscience  could  ratify.  No  tyrannical 
sentimentality,  no  uncontrollable  gush  of  sympathy,  no  irresistible  con- 
victions about  all  future  happiness  being  dependent  on  one  issue,  overbore 
these  natures,  and  made  them  insensible  to  title,  and  rank,  and  station, 
and  settlements. 

In  one  word,  Atlee,  after  due  consideration,  satisfied  his  mind  that, 
though  a  man  might  gain  the  affections  of  the  doctor's  daughter,  or  the 
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squire's  niece,  and  so  establish  himself  as  an  element  of  her  happiness 
that  friends  would  overlook  all  differences  of  fortune,  and  try  to  make 
some  sort  of  compromise  with  fate,  all  these  were  unsuited  to  the  sphere 
in  which  Lady  Maude  moved.  It  was,  indeed,  a  realm  where  this  coinage 
did  not  circulate.  To  enable  him  to  address  her  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  he  should  be  able  to  show — ay,  and  to  show  argumentatively — 
that  she  was,  in  listening  to  him,  about  to  do  something  eminently  prudent 
and  worldly-wise.  She  must,  in  short,  be  in  a  position  to  show  her  friends 
and  "  society  "  that  she  had  not  committed  herself  to  anything  wilful  or 
foolish — had  not  been  misled  by  a  sentiment  or  betrayed  by  a  sympathy  ; 
and  that  the  well-bred  questioner  who  inquired,  "  "Why  did  she  marry 
Atlee  ?  "  should  be  met  by  an  answer  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

In  the  various  ways  he  canvassed  the  question  and  revolved  it  with 
himself,  there  was  one  consideration  which,  if  I  were  at  all  concerned  for 
his  character  for  gallantry,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  reveal ;  but,  as  I  feel 
little  interest  on  this  score,  I  am  free  to  own  was  this.  .  He  remembered 
that,  as  Lady  Maude  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  she  might  listen  to  addresses  now  which,  some  years  ago,  would 
have  met  scant  favour  in  her  eyes. 

In  the  matrimonial  Lloyd's,  if  there  were  such  a  body,  she  would  not 
have  figured  A.  No  1,  and  the  risks  of  entering  the  conjugal  state  have 
probably  called  for  an  extra  premium.  Atlee  attached  great  importance 
to  this  fact ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  a  matter  which  demanded  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  treatment.  He  must  know  it,  and  he  must  not  know  it.  He 
must  see  that  she  had  been  the  belle  of  many  seasons,  and  he  must 
pretend  to  regard  her  as  fresh  to  the  ways  of  life,  -and  new  to  society. 
He  trusted  a  good  deal  to  his  tact  to  do  this,  for,  while  insinuating  to  her 
the  possible  future  of  such  a  man  as  himself,  the  high  place,  and  the 
great  rewards  which,  in  all  likelihood,  awaited  him,  there  would  come 
an  opportune  moment  to  suggest,  that  to  any  one  less  gifted,  less  con- 
versant with  knowledge  of  life  than  herself,  such  reasonings  could  not  be 
addressed. 

"  It  could  never  be,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  to  some  miss  fresh  from  the 
schoolroom  and  the  governess  I  could  dare  to  talk  a  language  only  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  high  questions,  and  moved 
in  the  society  of  thoughtful  talkers." 

There  is  no  quality  so  dangerous  to  eulogize  as  experience,  and  Atlee 
thought  long  over  this.  One  determination  or  another  must  speedily  be 
come  to.  If  there  was  no  likelihood  of  success  with  Lady  Maude,  he 
must  not  lose  his  chances  with  the  Greek  girl.  The  sum,  whatever  it 
might  be,  which  her  father  should  obtain  for  his  secret  papers,  would 
constitute  a  very  respectable  portion.  "  I  have  a  stronger  reason  to  fight 
for  liberal  terms,"  thought  he,  "  than  the  Prince  Kostalergi  imagines3  and, 
fortunately,  that  fine  parental  trait,  that  noble  desire  to  make  a  provision 
for  his  child,  stands  out  so  clearly  in  my  brief,  I  should  be  a  sorry  advo- 
cate if  I  could  not  employ  it." 
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In  the  few  words  that  passed  between  Lord  Danesbury  and  himself  on 
arriving,  he  learned  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  his  winning  his 
election  for  the  borough.  Indeed,  he  bore  the  disappointment  jauntily 
and  good-  humouredly.  That  great  philosophy  of  not  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  any  one  thing  in  life,  sustained  him  in  every  venture. 
"  Bet  on  the  field — never  back  the  favourite,"  was  his  formula  for  incul- 
cating the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  general  game  of  life,  rather  than  to 
any  particular  emergency.  "Back  the  field,"  he  would  say,  "  and  you 
must  be  unlucky,  or  you'll  come  right  in  the  long  run." 

They  dined  that  day  alone,  that  is,  they  were  but  three  at  table  ;  and 
Atlee  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  hearing  them  talk  with  the 
freedom  and  unconstraint  people  only  indulge  in  when  "  at  home."  Lord 
Danesbury  discussed  confidential  questions  of  political  importance,  told 
how  his  colleagues  agreed  in  this,  or  differed  on  that ;  adverted  to  the 
nice  points  of  temperament,  which  made  one  man  hopeful,  and  that  other 
despondent  or  distrustful ;  he  exposed  the  difficulties  they  had  to  meet  in 
the  Commons,  and  where  the  Upper  House  was  intractable  ;  and  even 
went  so  far  in  his  confidences  as  to  admit  where  the  criticisms  of  the 
Press  were  felt  to  be  damaging  to  the  administration. 

"  The  real  danger  of  ridicule,"  said  he,  "  is,  not  the  pungency  of  the 
satire,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is  remembered  and  circulated.  The 
man  who  reads  the  strong  leader  in  The  Times,  may  have  some  general 
impression  of  being  convinced,  but  he  cannot  repeat  its  arguments  or 
quote  its  expressions.  The  pasquinade  or  the  squib  gets  a  hold  on  the 
mind,  and  in  its  very  drollery  will  ensure  it's  being  retained  there." 

Atlee  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  hear  that  this  opinion  was  delivered 
apropos  to  a  short  paper  of  his  own,  whose  witty  sarcasms  on  the  Cabinet 
were  exciting  great  amusement  in  town,  and  much  curiosity  as  to  the 
writer. 

"  He  has  not  seen  '  The  Whitebait  Dinner'  yet,"  said  Lady  Maude  ; 
"the  cleverest  jeu-d'esprit  of  the  day." 

"Ay,  or  of  any  day,"  broke  in  Lord  Danesbury.  "Even  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  has  nothing  better.  The  notion  is  this.  The  Devil  happens  to  be 
taking  a  holiday,  and  he  is  in  town  just  at  the  time  of  the  Ministerial 
dinner,  and,  hearing  that  he  is  at  Claridge's,  the  Cabinet,  ashamed  at  the 
little  attention  bestowed  on  a  crowned  head,  ask  him  down  to  Greenwich. 
He  accepts,  and  to  kill  an  hour, — 

'  He  strolled  down,  of  course, 
To  the  Parliament  House, 
And  heard  how  England  stood, 
As  she  has  since  the  Flood, 
Without  ally  or  friend  to  assist  her. 

But,  while  every  persuasion 

Was  full  of  invasion, 

From  llussian  or  Prussian, 

Yet  the  only  discussion 
Was,  how  should  a  Gentleman  marry  his  sister.'  " 
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"  Can  you  remember  any  more  of  it,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  Atlee,  on 
whose  table  at  that  moment  were  lying  the  proof-sheets  of  the  production. 

11  Maude  has  it  ali  somewhere.  You  must  find  it  for  him,  and  let  him 
guess  the  writer — if  he  can." 

"  What  do  the  clubs  say  ?  "  asked  Atlee. 

"  I  think  they  are  divided  between  Orlop  and  Bouverie.  I'm  told 
that  the  Garrick  people  say  it's  Sankey,  a  young  fellow  in  F.  0." 

"  You  should  see  aunt  Jerningham  about  it,  Mr.  Atlee — her  eagerness 
is  driving  her  half  mad." 

"Take  him  out  to  'Lebanon'  on  Sunday,"  said  my  lord;  and 
Lady  Maude  agreed  with  a  charming  grace  and  courtesy,  adding,  as  she 
left  the  room,  "  So  remember  you  are  engaged  for  Sunday."  Atlee  bowed 
as  he  held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out,  and  threw  into  his  glance 
what  he  desired  might  mean  homage  and  eternal  devotion. 

"  Now  then  for  a  little  quiet  confab,"  said  my  lord.  "  Let  me  hear 
what  you  meant  by  your  telegram.  All  I  could  make  out  was  that  you 
found  our  man." 

"  Yes  ;  I  found  him,  and  passed  several  hours  in  his  company." 

"  Was  the  fellow  very  much  out  at  elbows,  as  usual  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord — thriving,  and  likely  to  thrive.  He  has  just  been 
named  Envoy  to  the  Ottoman  Court." 

"  Bah  !  "  was  all  the  reply  his  incredulity  could  permit. 

"  True,  I  assure  you.  Such  is  the  estimation  he  is  held  in  at  Athens, 
the  Greeks  declare  he  has  not  his  equal.  You  are  aware  that  his  name  is 
Spiridion  Kostalergi,  and  he  claims  to  be  Prince  of  Delos." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Our  Hellenic  friends  never  quarrel  over  their 
nobility.  There  are  titles  and  to  spare  for  every  one.  Will  he  give  us 
our  papers  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  not  without  high  terms.  He  declares,  in  fact,  my  lord, 
that  you  can  no  more  return  to  the  Bosphorus  without  him,  than  he  can 
go  there  without  you." 

"  Is  the  fellow  insolent  enough  to  take  this  ground  ?  " 

"  That  is  he.  In  fact,  he  presumes  to  talk  as  your  lordship's  col- 
league, and  hints  at  the  several  points  in  which  you  may  act  in  concert." 

"  It  is  very  Greek  all  this." 

"  His  terms  are  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and " 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do.  Why  not  fifty— why  not  a  hundred 
thousand  ?  " 

"  He  affects  a  desire  to  be  moderate,  my  lord." 

"  I  hope  you  withdrew  at  once  after  such  a  proposal?  I  trust  you 
did  not  prolong  the  interview  a  moment  longer  ?  " 

"  I  arose,  indeed,  and  declared  that  the  mere  mention  of  such  terms 
was  like  a  refusal  to  treat  at  all." 

"  And  you  retired  ?  " 

"  I  gained  the  door,  when  he  detained  me.  He  has,  I  must  admit,  a 
marvellous  plausibility,  for,  though  at  first  he  seemed  to  rely  on  the  all- 
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importance  of  these  documents  to  your  lordship,  how  far  they  would 
compromise  you  in  the  past  and  impede  you  for  the  future  ;  how  they 
would  impair  your  influence,  and  excite  the  animosity  of  many  who  were 
freely  canvassed  and  discussed  in  them — yet  he  abandoned  all  that  at  the 
end  of  our  interview,  and  restricted  himself  to  the  plea  that  the  sum,  if  a 
large  one,  could  not  be  a  serious  difficulty  to  a  great  English  noble,  and 
would  be  the  crowning  fortune  of  a  poor  Greek  gentleman,  who  merely 
desired  to  secure  a  marriage  portion  for  his  only  daughter." 

"  And  you  believed  this  ?  " 

"  I  so  far  believed  him  that  I  have  his  pledge  in  writing  that,  when  he 
has  your  lordship's  assurance  that  you  will  comply  with  his  terms — and 
he  only  asks  that  much — he  will  deposit  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  at  Athens,  and  constitute  your  lordship  the  trustee  of  the 
amount  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the  sum  only  to  be  paid  on  her 
marriage." 

1  'How  can  it  possibly  concern  me  that  he  has  a  daughter,  or  why 
should  I  accept  such  a  trust  ?  " 

"  The  proposition  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  guarantee  the  good 
faith  on  which  his  demand  is  made." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  daughter." 

"  That  is,  that  there  is  one  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  has  no  existence.  It  is  some  ques- 
tion of  a  mistress  or  a  dependant ;  and,  if  so,  the  sentimentality,  which 
would  seem  to  have  appealed  so  forcibly  to  you,  fails  at  once." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  my  lord  ;  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  deny  the 
weakness  you  accuse  me  of.  There  may  be  no  daughter  in  the  question." 

"Ah!  You  begin  to  perceive  now  that  you  surrendered  your  con- 
victions too  easily,  Atlee.  You  failed  in  that  element  of  '  restless  distrust ' 
that  Talleyrand  used  to  call  the  temper  of  the  diplomatist." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  feel  I  am  your  lordship's 
inferior." 

"  My  education  was  not  made  in  a  day,  Atlee.  It  need  be  no  dis- 
couragement to  you  that  you  are  not  as  long-sighted  as  I  am.  No,  no  ; 
rely  upon  it,  there  is  no  daughter  in  the  case." 

"  With  that  conviction,  my  lord,  what  is  easier  than  to  make  your 
adhesion  to  his  terms  conditional  on  his  truth  ?  You  agree,  if  his  state- 
ment be  in  all  respects  verified." 

"  Which  implies  that  it  is  of  the  least  consequence  to  me  whether  the 
fellow  has  a  daughter  or  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  only  as  the  guarantee  of  the  man's  veracity." 

"  And  shall  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  test  that  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  but  to  repossess  yourself  of  what,  in  very  doubtful 
hands,  might  prove  a  great  scandal  and  a  great  disaster." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  ten  thousand  pounds  !  " 

"  Why  not  eight — perhaps,  five  ?  I  have  not  your  lordship's  great 
knowledge  to  guide  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  when  these  men  really  mean  to 
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maintain  their  ground.  From  my  own  very  meagre  experiences,  I  should 
say  he  was  not  a  very  tractable  individual.  He  sees  some  promise  of 
better  fortune  before  him,  and  like  a  genuine  gambler — as  I  hear  he  is — 
he  determines  to  back  his  luck." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  "  muttered  the  other,  below  his  breath. 

"  As  regards  the  money,  my  lord,  I  take  it  that  these  same  papers 
were  documents  which  more  or  less  concerned  the  public  service — they 
were  in  no  sense  personal,  although  meant  to  be  private  ;  and,  although 
in  my  ignorance  I  may  be  mistaken,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fund  devoted 
to  secret  services  could  not  be  more  fittingly  appropriated  than  in  acquiring 
documents  whose  publicity  could  prove  a  national  injury." 

"  Totally  wrong — utterly  wrong.  The  money  could  never  be  paid  on 
such  a  pretence — the  '  Office '  would  not  sanction — no  Minister  would 
dare  to  advise  it." 

"  Then  I  come  back  to  my  original  suggestion.  I  should  give  a  con- 
ditional acceptance,  and  treat  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount." 

"  You  would  say  five  ?  " 

"  I  opine,  my  lord,  eight  would  have  more  chance  of  success." 

"  You  are  a  warm  advocate  for  your  client,"  said  his  lordship,  laugh- 
ing ;  and,  though  the  shot  was  a  merely  random  one,  it  went  so  true  to 
the  mark,  that  Atlee  flushed  up  and  became  crimson  all  over.  "  Don't 
mistake  me,  Atlee,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "I  know 
thoroughly  how  my  interests,  and  only  mine,  have  any  claim  on  your 
attention.  This  Greek  fellow  must  be  less  than  nothing  to  you.  Tell  me 
now  frankly,  do  you  believe  one  word  he  has  told  you  ?  Is  he  really 
named  as  Minister  to  Turkey  ?  " 

"  That  much  I  can  answer  for — he  is." 

"  What  of  the  daughter — is  there  a  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  there  may  be.  However,  the  matter  admits  of  an  easy 
proof.  He  has  given  me  names  and  addresses  in  Ireland  of  relatives  with 
whom  she  is  living.  Now,  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  Ireland,  and, 
by  the  indications  in  my  power,  I  can  pledge  myself  to  learn  all,  not  only 
about  the  existence  of  this  person,  but  of  such  family  circumstances  as 
might  serve  to  guide  you  in  your  resolve.  Time  is  what  is  most  to  be 
thought  of  here.  Kostalergi  requires  a  prompt  answer — first  of  all,  your 
assurance  that  you  will  support  his  claim  to  be  received  by  the  Sultan. 
Well,  my  lord,  if  you  refuse,  Mouravieff  will  do  it.  You  know  better  than 
me  how  impolitic  it  might  be  to  throw  these  Turks  more  into  Russian 
influence " 

11  Never  mind  that,  Atlee.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question." 

"I  promised  a  telegraphic  line  to  say,  would  you  or  would  you  not 
sustain  his  nomination.  It  was  to  be  yes  or  no — not  more." 

"  Say,  yes.  I'll  not  split  hairs  about  what  Greek  best  represents  his 
nation.  Say,  yes." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  you  do  wisely.     He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
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ability,  and,  I  suspect,  not  morally  much  worse  than  his  countrymen  in 
general." 

"  Say,  yes  ;  and  then," — he  mused  for  some  minutes  before  he  con- 
tinued,— "  and  then  run  over  to  Ireland — learn  something,  if  you  can,  of 
this  girl,  with  whom  she  is  staying,  in  what  position,  what  guarantees,  if 
any,  could  be  had  for  the  due  employment  and  destination  of  a  sum  of 
money,  in  the  event  of  our  agreeing  to  pay  it.  Mind,  it  is  simply  as 
a  gauge  of  the  fellow's  veracity  that  this  story  has  any  value  for  us. 
Daughter  or  no  daughter,  is  not  of  any  moment  to  me  ;  but  I  want  to  test 
the  problem — can  he  tell  one  word  of  truth  about  anything  ?  You  are 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  narrative  on  all  he  has  told  you 
— where  it  sustains,  where  it  accuses  him." 

"  Shall  I  set  out  at  once,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  No.  Next  week  will  do.  We'll  leave  him  to  ruminate  over  your 
telegram.  That  will  show  him  we  have  entertained  his  project ;  and  he 
is  too  practised  a  hand  not  to  know  the  value  of  an  opened  negotiation. 
Cradock  and  Hellish,  and  one  or  two  more,  wish  to  talk  with  you  about 
Turkey.  Graydon,  too,  has  some  questions  to  ask  you  about  Suez.  They 
dine  here  en  Monday.  Tuesday  we  are  to  have  the  Hargraves  and  Lord 
Masham,  and  a  couple  of  Under- Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  Lady  Maude 
will  tell  us  about  Wednesday,  for  all  these  people,  Atlee,  are  coming  to 
meet  you.  The  newspapers  have  so  persistently  been  keeping  you  before 
the  world,  every  one  wants  to  see  you." 

Atlee  might  have  told  his  lordship — but  he  did  not — by  what  agency 
it  chanced  that  his  journeys  and  his  jests  were  so  thoroughly  known  to  the 
press  of  every  capital  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

THE  DRIVE. 

SUNDAY  came,  and  with  it  the  visit  to  South  Kensington,  where  aunt 
Jerningham  lived;  and  Atlee  found  himself  seated  beside  Lady  Maude 
in  a  fine  roomy  barouche,  whirling  along  at  a  pace  that  our  great  moralist 
himself  admits  to  be  amongst  the  very  pleasantest  excitements  humanity 
can  experience. 

"  I  hope  you  will  add  your  persuasions  to  mine,  Mr.  Atlee,  and  induce 
my  uncle  to  take  these  horses  with  him  to  Turkey.  You  know  Constanti- 
nople, and  can  say  that  real  carriage-horses  cannot  be  had  there." 

"  Horses  of  this  size,  shape,  and  action  the  Sultan  himself  has  not 
the  equals  of." 

"  No  one  is  more  aware  than  my  lord,"  continued  she,  "  that  the 
measure  of  an  Ambassador's  influence  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  style  and 
splendour  in  which  he  represents  his  country,  and  that  his  household, 
his  equipage,  his  retinue,  and  his  dinners  should  mark  distinctly  the 
station  he  assumes  to  occupy.  Some  caprice  of  Mr.  Walpole's  about 
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Arab  horses — Arabs  of  bone  and  blood  he  used  to  talk  of — has  taken  hold 
of  my  uncle's  mind,  and  I  half  fear  that  he  may  not  take  the  English 
horses  with  him." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Atlee,  half  listlessly,  "  where  is  Walpole  ?  What 
has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Ireland  at  this  moment." 

"  In  Ireland  !     Good  heavens  !  has  he  not  had  enough  of  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Apparently  not.     He  went  over  there  on  Tuesday  last." 

"  And  what  can  he  possibly  have  to  do  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  you  are  more  likely  to  furnish  the  answer  to  that 
question  than  I.  If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  his  letters  are  forwarded  to 
the  same  country  house  where  you  first  made  each  other's  acquaintance." 

"  What,  Kilgobbin  Castle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  something  Castle,  and  I  think  the  name  you  mentioned." 

"  And  this  only  puzzles  me  the  more,"  added  Atlee,  pondering.  "  His 
first  visit  there,  at  the  time  I  met  him,  was  a  mere  accident  of  travel — a 
tourist's  curiosity  to  see  an  old  castle  supposed  to  have  some  historic 
associations." 

"  Were  there  not  some  other  attractions  in  the  spot  ?  "  interrupted  she, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  genial  old  Irish  squire,  who  did  the  honours  very 
handsomely,  if  a  little  rudely,  and  there  were  two  daughters,  or  a  daughter 
and  a  niece,  I'm  not  very  clear  which,  who  sang  Irish  melodies  and  talked 
rebellion  to  match  very  amusingly." 

"Were  they  pretty?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  courtesy  would  say  '  pretty,'  but  a  keener  criticism 
would  dwell  on  certain  awkwardnesses  of  manner — Walpole  called  them 
Irishries." 

"  Indeed !  " 

"  Yes,  he  confessed  to  have  been  amused  with  the  eccentric  habits  and 
odd  ways,  but  he  was  not  sparing  of  his  strictures  afterwards." 

"  So  that  there  were  no  '  tendernesses  ?  '  ' 

"  Oh,  I'll  not  go  that  far.  I  rather  suspect  there  were  '  tendernesses/ 
but  only  such  as  a  fine  gentleman  permits  himself  amongst  semi- savage 
peoples — something  that  seems  to  say,  '  Be  as  fond  of  me  as  you  like,  and 
it  is  a  great  privilege  you  enjoy  ;  and  I,  on  my  side,  will  accord  you  such 
of  my  affections  as  I  set  no  particular  store  by.'  Just  as  one  throws 
small  coin  to  a  beggar." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Atlee  !  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  I  have  seen  something  of  this  kind 
myself." 

"  It  is  not  like  my  cousin  Cecil  to  behave  in  that  fashion." 

"  I  might  say,  Lady  Maude,  that  your  home  experiences  of  people 
would  prove  a  very  fallacious  guide  as  to  what  they  might  or  might  not 
dso  in  a  society  of  whose  ways  you  know  nothing." 

"  A  man  of  honour  would  always  be  a  man  of  honour." 
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"  There  are  men,  and  men  of  honour,  as  there  are  persons  of  excellent 
principles  with  delicate  moral  health,  and  they — I  say  it  with  regret — 
must  be  satisfied  to  be  as  respectably  conducted  as  they  are  able." 

"I  don't  think  you  like  Cecil,"  said  she,  half-puzzled  by  his  subtlety, 
but  hitting  what  she  thought  to  be  a  "  blot." 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  his  cousin  what  I  should  like  to  say  in 
answer  to  this  remark." 

"  Oh,  have  no  embarrassment  on  that  score.  There  are  very  few  people 
less  trammelled  by  the  ties  of  relationship  than  we  are.  Speak  out,  and  if 
you  want  to  say  anything  particularly  severe,  have  no  fears  of  wounding 
my  susceptibilities." 

"  And  do  you  know,  Lady  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  almost  con- 
fidential meaning,  "  this  was  the  very  thing  I  was  dreading  ?  I  had  at  one 
time  a  good  deal  of  Walpole's  intimacy — I'll  not  call  it  friendship,  for 
somehow  there  were  certain  differences  of  temperament  that  separated  us 
continually.  We  could  commonly  agree  upon  the  same  things  ;  we  could 
never  be  one-minded  about  the  same  people.  In  my  experiences,  the 
world  is  by  no  means  the  cold-hearted  and  selfish  thing  lie  deems  it ;  and  yet 
I  suppose,  Lady  Maude,  if  there  were  to  be  a  verdict  given  upon  us  both, 
nine  out  of  ten  would  have  fixed  on  me  as  the  scoffer.  Is  not  this  so  ?  " 

The  artfulness  with  which  he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  and  his 
character  a  question  of  discussion  achieved  only  a  half-success,  for  she 
only  gave  one  of  her  most  meaningless  smiles  as  she  said,  "  I  do  not 
know  ;  I'm  not  quite  sure." 

"  And  yet  I  am  more  concerned  to  learn  what  you  would  think  on  this 
score  than  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world." 

Like  a  man  who  has  taken  a  leap  and  found  a  deep  "  drop"  on  the 
other  side,  he  came  to  a  dead  halt  as  he  saw  the  cold  and  impassive  look 
her  features  had  assumed.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  his 
speech  and  stand  as  he  did  before  it  was  uttered ;  for  though  she  did  not 
say  one  word,  there  was  that  in  her  calm  and  composed  expression  which 
reproved  all  that  savoured  of  passionate  appeal.  A  now-or-never  sort  of 
courage  nerved  him,  and  he  went  on,  "  I  know  all  the  presumption  of  a 
man  like  myself  daring  to  address  such  words  to  you,  Lady  Maude  ;  but 
do  you  remember  that  though  all  eyes  but  one  saw  only  fog-bank  in  the 
horizon,  Columbus  maintained  there  was  land  in  the  distance  ?  and  so 
say  I,  '  He  who  would  lay  his  fortunes  at  your  feet  now  sees  high  honours 
and  great  rewards  awaiting  him  in  the  future.  It  is  with  you  to  say 
whether  these  honours  become  the  crowning  glories  of  a  life,  or  all  pursuit 
of  them  be  valueless  !  '  May  I — dare  I  hope  ?  " 

"  This  is  Lebanon,"  said  she  ;  "  at  least,  I  think  so  ;  "  and  she  held 
her  glass  to  her  eye.  "  Strange  caprice,  wasn't  it,  to  call  her  house 
Lebanon  because  of  those  wretched  cedars  ?  Aunt  Jerningham  is  so 
odd !  " 

"  There  is  a  crowd  of  carriages  here,"  said  Atlee,  endeavouring  to 
spjak  with  unconcern. 
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"It  is  her  day;  she  likes  to  receive  on  Sundays,  as  she  says  she 
escapes  the  bishops.  By  the  way,  did  you  tell  me  you  were  an  old  friend 
of  hers,  or  did  I  dream  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  the  vision  revealed  it." 

"  Because,  if  so,  I  must  not  take  you  in.  She  has  a  rule  against  all 
presentations  on  Sundays  ;  they  are  only  her  intimates  she  receives  on  that 
day.  We  shall  have  to  return  as  we  came." 

"Not  for  worlds.  Pray  let  me  not  prove  an  embarrassment.  You 
can  make  your  visit,  and  I  will  go  back  on  foot.  Indeed,  I  should  like 
a  walk." 

"  On  no  account !  Take  the  carriage,  and  send  it  back  for  me.  I 
shall  remain  here  till  afternoon  tea." 

"  Thanks,  but  I  hold  to  my  walk." 

"  It  is  a  charming  day,  and  I'm  sure  a  walk  will  be  delightful." 

"  Am  I  to  suppose,  Lady  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
assisted  her  to  alight,  "  that  you  will  deign  me  a  more  formal  answer  at 
another  time  to  the  words  I  ventured  to  address  you  ?  May  I  live  in  the 
hope  that  I  shall  yet  regard  this  day  as  the  most  fortunate  of  my 
life  ?  " 

"It  is  wonderful  weather  for  November — an  English  November,  too. 
Pray  let  me  assure  you  that  you  need  not])  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
what  you  were  speaking  of.  I  shall  not  mention  it  to  any  one,  least  of  all 
to  « my  lord  ; '  and  as  for  myself,  it  shall  be  as  completely  forgotten  as 
though  it  had  never  been  uttered." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  sort  of  cordial  frankness  that 
actually  said,  "  There,  you  are  forgiven !  Is  there  any  record  of  generosity 
like  this?" 

Atlee  bowed  low  and  resignedly  over  that  gloved  hand,  which  he  felt 
he  was  touching  for  the  last  time,  and  turned  away  with  a  rush  of  thoughts 
through  his  brain,  in  which  certainly  the  pleasantest  were  not  the  pre- 
dominating ones. 

He  did  not  dine  that  day  at  Bruton  Street,  and  only  returned  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  he  knew  he  should  find  Lord  Danesbury  in  his  study. 

.  "  I  have  determined,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  somewhat  of  decision  in 
his  tone  that  savoured  of  a  challenge,  "to  go  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
morning  mail." 

Too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  other's  manner, 
Lord  Danesbury  merely  turned  from  the  papers  before  him  to  say,  "Ah, 
indeed !  it  would  be  very  well  done.  We  were  talking  about  that,  were 
we  not,  yesterday  ?  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  The  Greek — Kostalergi's  daughter,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.     You  are  incredulous  about  her,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  lord,  I  opine  that  the  fellow  has  told  us  the 
truth.  I  believe  he  has  a  daughter,  and  destines  this  money  to  be  her 
dowry." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  should  concern  me.     If  I 
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am  to  pay  the  money,  it  matters  very  little  to  me  whether  he  invests  it  in 
a  Greek  husband  or  the  Double  Zero — speculations,  I  take  it,  pretty  much 
alike.  Have  you  sent  a  telegram  ?  " 

"  I  have,  my  lord.  I  have  engaged  your  lordship's  word  that  you  are 
willing  to  treat." 

'  "  Just  so  ;  it  is  exactly  what  I  am  !  Willing  to  treat,  willing  to  hear 
argument,  and  reply  with  my  own,  why  I  should  give  more  for  anything 
than  it  is  worth." 

"  We  need  not  discuss  further  what  we  can  only  regard  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  that  our  own." 

Lord  Danesbury  started.  The  altered  tone  and  manner  struck  him 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  he  threw  his  spectacles  on  the  table  and  stared 
at  the  speaker  with  astonishment. 

"  There  is  another  point,  my  lord,"  continued  Atlee,  with  unbroken 
calm,  "  that  I  should  like  to  ask  your  lordship's  judgment  upon,  as  I  shall 
in  a  few  hours  be  in  Ireland,  where  the  question  will  present  itself.  There 
was  some  time  ago  in  Ireland  a  case  brought  under  your  lordship's  notice 
of  a  very  gallant  resistance  made  by  a  family  against  an  armed  party  who' 
attacked  a  house,  and  your  lordship  was  graciously  pleased  to  say  that 
some  recognition  should  be  offered  to  one  of  the  sons — something  ^o  show 
how  the  Government  regarded  and  approved  his  spirited  conduct." 

"  I  know,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  no  longer  the  Viceroy." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord,  nor  is  your  successor  appointed  ;  but 
any  suggestion  or  wish  of  your  lordship's  would  be  accepted  by  the  Lords 
Justices  with  great  deference,  all  the  more  in  payment  of  a  cfe'bt.  If, 
then,  your  lordship  would  recommend  this  young  man  for  the  first  vacancy 
in  the  constabulary,  or  some  place  in  the  Customs,  it  would  satisfy  a  most 
natural  expectation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evidence  your  lordship's  interest 
for  the  country  you  so  late  ruled  over." 

tf  There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  forestalling  other  people's 
patronage,  Atlee.  Not  but  if  this  thing  was  to  be  done  for  yourself " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  do  not  desire  anything  for  myself." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  Take  this  to  the  Chancellor  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief," — and  he  scribbled  a  few  hasty  lines  as  he  talked, — "  and  say  what 
you  can  in  support  of  it.  If  they  give  you  something  good,  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  of  it,  and  I  wish  you  years  to  enjoy  it." 

Atlee  only  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  interest  for  him  which  was  linked 
with  such  a  shortness  of  memory  ;  but  was  too  much  wounded  in  his  pride 
to  reply.  And  now,  as  he  saw  that  his  lordship  had  replaced  his  glasses 
and  resumed  his  work,  he  walked  noiselessly  to  the  door  and  withdrew. 
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VII. 

N  that  day  we  had  more  alarms  yet. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
standing  before  my  mill,  I  fancied 
I  could  hear  a  drum  beating  up  the 
valley.  All  the  village  was  lament- 
ing, and  crying,  "  Here  are  the 
Prussians  1 " 

All  along  the  street  people  were 
coming  out,  gazing,  listening  ; 
boys  ran  into  the  woods,  mothers 
screamed.  A  few  men  more  fearful 
than  the  rest  went  off  too,  each 
with  a  loaf  under  his  arm ;  women 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling 
them  back,  and  declaring  they  would 
go  with  them.  And  whilst  I  was 
gazing  upon  this  sad  spectacle,  sud- 
denly two  carts  came  up,  full  gallop, 
from  the  valley  of  Graufthal. 
It  was  the  noise  of  these  two  vehicles  that  I  had  mistaken  for  drums 
approaching.  A  week  later  I  should  not  have  made  this  mistake,  for 
the  Germans  steal  along  like  wolves  :  there  is  no  drumming  or  bugling, 
as  with  us  ;  and  you  have  twenty  thousand  men  on  your  hands  before 
you  know  it. 
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The  people  riding  in  the  carts  were  crying,  "The  Prussians  are  at 
the  back  of  the  saw-mills !  " 

They  could  be  heard  afar  off;  especially  the  women,  who  raised  them- 
selves in  the  cart,  throwing  up  their  hands. 

At  a  hundred  yards  from  the  mill  the  cart  stopped,  and  recognizing 
Father  Diemer,  municipal  councillor,  who  was  driving,  I  cried  to  him, 
"  Hallo,  Diemer  !  pull  up  a  moment.  What  is  going  on  down  there  ?  " 

"  The  Prussians  are  coming,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  well,  well,  if  they  must  come  sooner  or  later,  what  does  it 
signify  ?  Do  come  down." 

He  came  down,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  that  morning  to  the 
forest-house  of  Domenthal  in  his  conveyance,  to  fetch  away  his  wife  and 
daughter  who  had  been  staying  there  with  relations  for  a  few  days  ; 
and  that  on  his  way  back  he  had  seen  in  a  little  valley,  the  Fischbachel, 
Prussians,  their  arms  piled,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  making 
themselves  at  home  ;  which  had  made  him  gallop  away  in  a  hurry. 

That  was  what  he  had  seen. 

Then  other  men  came  up,  woodmen,  who  said  that  they  were  some  of 
our  own  light  infantry,  and  that  Diemer  had  made  a  mistake ;  then  more 
arrived,  declaring  that  they  were  Prussians  ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  night. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  saw  an  old  French  soldier,  the  last  who  came 
through  our  village ;  his  leg  was  bandaged  with  a  handkerchief,  and  he 
sat  upon  the  bench  before  my  house  asking  me  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water,  for  the  love  of  God !  I  went  directly  and  told  Gredel  to 
fetch  him  bread  and  wine.  She  poured  out  the  wine  herself  for  this  poor 
fellow,  who  was  suffering  great  pain.  He  had  a  ball  in  his  leg  ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  wound  smelt  badly,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  dress  it,  and  he 
had  dragged  himself  through  the  woods  from  Woerth. 

He  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  told  us  that  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment  had  fallen,  crying,  "  Friends,  you  are  badly  com- 
manded !  Cease  to  obey  your  generals  !  " 

He  only  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  not  to  let  his  leg  grow  stiff,  and 
went  on  his  weary  way  to  Phalsbourg. 

He  was  the  last  French  soldier  that  I  saw  after  the  battle  of  Reich- 
shoffen. 

At  night  we  were  told  that  the  peasants  of  Graufthal  had  found  a  gun 
stuck  fast  in  the  valley ;  and  two  hours  later,  whilst  we  were  supping, 
our  neighbour  Katel  came  in  pale  as  death,  crying,  "  The  Prussians  are  at 
your  door  1" 

Then  I  went  out.  Ten  or  fifteen  Uhlans  were  standing  there 
smoking  their  short  wooden  pipes,  and  watering  their  horses  at  the 
mill-stream. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  especially  when  one  of  these  Uhlans  began  to 
greet  me  in  bad  Prussian-German :  "Oho!  good-evening,  Monsieur  le 
Maire  !  I  hope  you  have  been  pretty  well,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  since  I  last 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  " 
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He  was  the  officer  of  the  troop.  My  wife,  and  Gre"del,  too,  were 
looking  from  the  door.  As  I  made  no  answer,  he  said,  "And  Mademoi- 
selle Gredel !  here  you  are,  as  fresh  and  as  happy  as  ever.  I  suppose 
you  still  sing  morning  and  evening,  while  you  are  washing  up  ?  " 

Then  Gredel,  who  has  good  eyes,  cried,  "It  is  that  great  knave  who 
came  to  take  views  in  our  country  last  year  with  his  little  box  on  four 
long  legs  !  " 

And,  even  in  the  dusk,  I  could  recognize  one  of  those  German  photo- 
graphers who  travelled  about  the  mountains  a  few  months  before,  taking 
the  likenesses  of  all  our  village  folks.  This  man's  name  was  Otto  Krell ; 
he  was  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  his  nose  was  like  a  razor-back,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  winking  with  his  left  eye  while  paying  you  compliments.  Ah  !  the 
scoundrel !  it  was  he,  indeed,  and  now  he  was  an  Uhlan  officer ;  when 
Gredel  had  spoken,  I  recognized  him  perfectly. 

"Exactly  so,  Mademoiselle  Gredel,"  said  he,  from  his  tall  horse. 
"  It  is  I  myself.  You  would  have  made  a  good  gendarme ;  you  would 
have  known  a  rogue  from  an  honest  man  in  a  moment." 

He  burst  out  laughing,  and  Gredel  said,  "  Speak  in  a  language  I  can 
understand ;  I  cannot  make  out  your  patois." 

"But  you  understand  very  well  the  patois  of  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste 
Werner,"  answered  this  gallows-bird,  making  a  grimace.  "  How  is  he, 
this  good  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  ?  Is  he  in  as  good  spirits  as  ever  ? 
Have  you  still  got  your  little  likeness  of  him,  you  know,  close  to  your 
heart — that  young  gentleman,  I  mean,  that  I  had  to  take  three  times, 
because  he  never  came  out  handsome  enough  ?  " 

Then  Gredel,  ashamed,  ran  into  the  house,  and  my  wife  took  refuge  in 
her  room. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  in 
such  excellent  health.  I  came  to  you,  first  of  all,  to  wish  you  good- 
morning;  but  then,  I  must  acknowledge,  my  visit  has  another  object." 

And  as  I  still  answered  nothing,  being  too  full  of  indignation,  he 
asked  me : 

"  Have  you  still  got  those  nice  Swiss  cows  ?  splendid  animals  !  and 
the  twenty-five  sheep  you  had  last  year  ?  " 

I  understood  in  a  moment  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  I  cried  :  "  We 
have  nothing  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  village  ;  we  are  all  ruined  ; 
we  cannot  furnish  you  a  single  thing." 

"  Oh !  come  now,  please  don't  be  angry,  Monsieur  Weber.  I  took 
your  likeness,  with  your  scarlet  waistcoat  and  your  great  square  cut 
coat ;  I  know  you  very  well  indeed  !  you  are  a  fine  fellow  !  I  have  orders 
to  inform  you  that  to-morrow  morning  15,000  men  will  call  here  to  take 
refreshment ;  that  they  are  fond  of  good  beef  and  mutton,  and  that  they 
are  not  above  eating  good  white  bread,  and  wine  of  Alsace,  nor  vege- 
tables, nor  coffee,  nor  French  cigars.  On  this  paper  you  will  find  a  Fist 
of  what  they  want.  So  you  had  better  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  satisfy  them  ;  or  else,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  will  help  themselves  to 
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your  cows,  even  if  they  have  to  go  and  look  for  them  in  the  woods  of 
Biechelberg,  where  you  have  sent  them ;  they  will  help  themselves  to 
your  sacks  of  flour  and  your  wine,  that  nice  light  wine  of  Kikevir ;  they 
will  take  everything,  and  then  they  will  burn  down  your  house.  Take 
my  advice,  welcome  them  as  German  brothers,  coming  to  deliver  you  from 
French  bondage  :  for  you  are  Germans,  Monsieur  Weber,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Therefore  prepare  this  requisition  yourself.  If  you  want 
a  thing  done  well,  do  it  yourself ;  you  will  find  this  plan  a  saving  to 
yourself.  It  is  out  of  friendship  to  you,  as  a  German  brother,  and  in 
return  for  the  good  dinner  you  gave  me  last  year,  that  I  say  this.  And 
now,  good-night." 

He  turned  round  to  his  men,  and  all  together  filed  off  in  the  darkness, 
going  up  by  the  left  towards  Berlingen. 

Then,  without  ever  going  into  my  own  house,  I  ran  to  my  cousin's, 
to  tell  him  what  had  happened.     He  was  going  to  bed. 
"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  he. 

Completely  upset,  I  told  him  the  visit  I  had  had  from  those  robbers, 
and  what  demands  they  had  made.  My  cousin  and  his  wife  listened 
attentively:  then  George,  after  a  minute's  thought,  said:  "Christian, 
force  is  force!  If  15,000  men  are  to  pass  here,  it  means  that  15,000 
will  pass  by  Metting,  15,000  by  Quatre  Vents,  15,000  by  Lutzelbourg, 
and  so  forth.  We  are  invaded  ;  Phalsbourg  will  be  blockaded,  and  if  we 
stir,  we  shall  be  knocked  on  the  head  without  notice  before  we  can  count 
ten.  What  would  you  have  ?  It's  war  !  Those  who  lose  must  pay  the 
bill.  The  good  men  who  have  been  plundering  us  for  eighteen  years 
have  lost  for  us,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  for  them  ;  that  is  plain  enough. 
Only,  if  we  make  grimaces  while  we  pay,  they  ask  more ;  and  if  we  go  to 
work  without  much  grumbling,  they  will  shave  us  not  quite  so  close  :  they 
will  pretend  to  treat  us  with  consideration  and  indulgence  ;  they  won't 
rob  quite  so  roughly ;  they  will  be  a  little  more  gentle  and  strip  you  with 
more  civility.  I  have  seen  that  in  my  campaigns.  Here  is  the  advice 
which  I  give,  for  your  own  and  everybody  else's  interest.  First  of  all, 
this  very  evening,  you  must  send  for  your  cows  from  the  Biechelberg ; 
you  will  tell  David  Hertz  to  drive  the  two  best  to  his  slaughter-house; 
and  when  the  Prussians  come  and  they  have  seen  these  two  fine  animals, 
David  will  kill  them  before  their  eyes.  He  will  distribute  the  pieces 
under  the  orders  of  the  commanders.  That  will  just  make  broth  in  the 
morning  for  the  15,000  men,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  send  for  my 
best  cow.  All  the  village  will  be  pleased,  and  they  will  say,  '  The  mayor 
and  his  cousin  are  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  commune.' 

"  That  will  be  a  very  good  beginning  ;  but  then  as  we  shall  have 
begun  with  ourselves,  and  nobody  can  make  any  objection  after  that, 
you  had  better  put  an  ox  of  Placiard's  under  requisition,  then  a  cow  of 
Jean  Adam's,  then  another  of  Father  Diemer's,  and  so  on,  in  proportion 
to  their  wants ;  and  that  will  go  on  till  the  end  of  the  cows,  the  oxen, 
the  pigs,  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  And  you  must  do  the  same  with  the 
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bread,  the  flour,  the  vegetables,  the  wine ;  always  beginning  at  you  and 
me.  It  is  sad,  it  is  a  great  trouble ;  but  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  his 
ministers,  his  relations,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  have  gambled 
away  our  hay,  our  straw,  our  cattle,  our  money,  our  meadows,  our 
houses,  our  sons,  and  ourselves,  pretending  all  the  while  to  consult  us ; 
they  have  lost  like  fools  :  they  never  kept  their  eye  on  the  game,  because 
their  own  little  provision  was  already  laid  by,  somewhere  in  Switzerland, 
in  Italy,  in  England,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  they  risked  nothing  but  that  vast 
flock,  which  they  were  always  accustomed  to  shear,  and  which  they  call 
the  people.  Well,  my  poor  Christian,  that  flock  is  ourselves — we  peasants  ! 
If  I  were  younger ;  if  I  could  make  forced  marches  as  I  did  at  thirty,  I 
should  join  the  army  and  fight ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  things,  all  I 
can  do  is,  like  you,  to  bow  down  my  back,  with  a  heart  full  of  wrath, 
until  the  nation  has  more  sense  and  appoints  other  chiefs  to  command." 

The  advice  of  George  met  with  my  approbation,  and  I  sent  the  herds- 
man to  fetch  my  cows  at  the  Biechelberg.  I  told  him  besides  to  give 
notice  to  the  principal  inhabitants  that  if  they  did  not  bring  back  their 
beasts  to  the  village,  the  Prussians  would  go  themselves  and  fetch  them, 
because  they  knew  the  country  roads  better  than  ourselves  ;  and  that  they 
would  put  into  the  pot  first  of  all  the  cattle  of  those  who  did  not  come 
forward  willingly. 

My  wife  and  Gredel  were  standing  by  as  I  gave  this  order  to  Martin 
Kopp ;  they  exclaimed  against  it,  saying  that  I  was  losing  my  senses  ; 
but  I  had  more  sense  than  they  had,  and  I  followed  the  advice  of  George, 
who  had  never  misled  me. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  9th  to  the  10th  of  August,  that  the  small 
fortress  of  Lichtenberg,  defended  by  a  few  veterans  without  ammunition, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Prussians ;  that  MacMahon  left  Sarrebourg  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  without  blowing  up  the  tunnel  at  Archeviller, 
because  his  Majesty's  orders  hlid  not  arrived  ;  that  the  Germans,  con- 
centrated at  Saverne,  after  extending  right  and  left  from  Phalsbourg,  sent 
first  their  Uhlans  by  the  valley  of  Lutzelbourg  to  inspect  the  railway, 
supposing  that  it  would  have  been  blown  up,  then  sent  an  engine  through 
the  tunnel,  then  ventured  a  train  laden  with  stones,  and  were  much 
astonished  to  find  it  arriving  in  Lorraine  without  difficulty  ;  that  MacMahon 
made  his  retreat  on  foot,  whilst  they  advanced  on  trucks  and  carriages ; 
and  that  they  were  able  to  send  on  their  guns,  their  stores,  their  pro- 
visions, their  horses  and  their  men  towards  Paris  ;  maintaining  their  troops 
by  exhausting  the  provisions  of  Alsace  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Vosges.  These  things  we  learned  afterwards. 

That  same  night  the  Prussians  put  their  first  guns  into  battery  at  the 
Quatre  Vents  to  bombard  the  town,  whilst  they  went  completely  round  to 
the  other  side,  by  the  fine  road  over  the  Falberg,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  constructed  through  the  forest  expressly  for  their  convenience. 

They  lost  no  time,  examined  and  inspected  everything,  and  found 
everything  in  perfect  order  to  suit  their  convenience. 
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That  night  passed  away  quietly ;  they  had  too  many  things  to  look 
after  to  trouble  themselves  about  our  little  village  hidden  in  the  woods, 
knowing  well  that  we  could  neither  run  away  nor  defend  ourselves  ;  for  all 
our  young  men  were  in  the  town,  and  we  were  unarmed  and  without  any 
material  of  war.  They  left  us  to  be  gobbled  up  whenever  they  liked. 

Many  have  maintained  and  still  believe  that  we  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  Germans  in  exchange  for  Belgium,  because  Alsace,  according 
to  the  Emperor,  was  a  German  and  Lutheran  country,  and  Belgium, 
French  and  Catholic.  But  cousin  George  has  always  said  that  these  con- 
jectures were  erroneous,  and  that  our  misfortunes  arose  entirely  from  the 
thievishness  of  the  Government ;  and  chiefly  of  those  who,  under  colour  of 
upholding  the  dynasty,  were  making  a  good  bag,  granted  themselves 
pensions,  enriched  themselves  by  sweeping  strokes  of  cunning,  and 
became  great  men  at  a  cheap  rate :  and  also  from  the  folly  of  the  people, 
who  were  kept  steeped  in  ignorance,  to  make  them  praise  the  tricks  and 
the  robberies  of  the  rest. 

My  opinion  is  the  same. 

It  was  the  cupidity  of  some  in  depriving  the  country  of  a  powerful  and 
numerous  army,  able  to  defend  us  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
deprived  what  army  there  was  of  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war : 
surely  this  was  enough  !  There  is  no  need  to  go  further  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  our  shame  and  our  miseries. 

Therefore  our  cattle  returned  from  the  Biechelberg  in  obedience  to 
my  orders ;  and  my  two  best  cows  waited  in  the  stable,  eating  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  hay,  until  the  first  requisition  of  the  Prussians  should  arrive. 

The  village  people  who  saw  this  highly  approved  of  my  conduct,  never 
imagining  that  their  turn  would  come  so  soon. 

Time  passed  away,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  quiet  might  last  a  good 
while,  when  a  squadron  of  Prussian  lancers,  and,  a  little  further  on,  a 
squadron  of  hussars,  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  our  valley.  For  an 
advanced  guard  they  had  a  few  Uhlans, — an  order  which  we  have  since 
noticed  they  observed  constantly  ;  three  hundred  paces  to  the  front  rode 
two  horsemen,  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  resting  on  the  thigh,  and 
who  halted  from  time  to  time  to  question  people,  threatening  to  kill  them 
if  they  did  not  give  plain  answers  to  their  questions ;  and  behind  them 
came  the  main  body,  always  at  the  same  distance. 

We,  standing  under  our  projecting  eaves,  or  leaning  out  of  our 
windows,  men,  women,  and  children,  gazed  upon  the  men  who  were 
coming  to  devour  us,  to  ruin  us,  and  strip  the  very  flesh  off  our  bones. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  the  Plebiscite  advancing  upon  us  under  our  own  eyes, 
armed  with  pistol  and  sword,  the  guns  and  the  bayonets  behind. 

First,  the  cavalry  extended  from  the  hill  at  Berlingen  to  the  Graufthal, 
to  Wechem,  to  Mittelbronn,  and  farther  still ;  then  marched  up  several 
regiments  of  infantry,  their  black  and  white  standards  flying. 

We  were  watching  all  this  without  stirring.  The  officers,  in  spiked 
helmets,  were  galloping  to  and  fro,  carrying  orders ;  the  cure  Daniel,  in 
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his  presbytery,  had  lifted  his  little  white  blinds,  and  our  neighbour  Katel 
exclaimed,  "  Dear,  dear,  one  would  never  have  thought  there  could  be  so 
many  heretics  in  the  world." 

This  is  exactly  the  state  of  ignorance  kept  up  amongst  us  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  :  making  people  believe  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
universe  besides  themselves ;  that  we  were  a  thousand  to  one,  and  that  our 
religion  was  universal.  Pure  and  simple  folly,  upheld  by  lies ! 

It  was  a  great  help  to  us  to  have  such  grand  notions  about  ourselves  ! 
It  made  us  feel  enormously  strong  ! 

But  hypocrites  can  always  get  out  of  their  scrapes  :  they  vanish  in  the 
distance  with  well-lined  pockets,  and  their  victims  are  left  behind  sticking 
in  the  mud  up  to  the  chin ! 

Since  our  reverend  fathers,  the  Jesuits,  have  so  many  spies  posted 
about  in  the  world,  they  should  have  told  us  how  strong  the  heretics  were, 
and  not  suffered  us  to  believe  until  the  last  that  we  were  the  only  masters  of 
the  earth.  But  they  considered  :  "  These  French  fools  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  hacked  down  to  the  very  last  man  for  our  honour ;  they  will  drive 
back  the  Lutherans  ;  and  then  we  shall  make  a  great  figure  :  the  Holy 
Father  will  be  infallible,  and  we  shall  rule  under  his  name." 

These  things  are  so  evident  now,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  men- 
tion them. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  heights  of  the  place,  at  the 
rear  of  the  hills,  the  infantry  regiments,  standing  with  ordered  arms,  began 
to  march  off. 

I  could  hear  from  my  door  the  loud  voices  of  the  officers,  the  neighing 
of  the  horses,  and  the  departure  of  the  battalions  which  filed  off, 
keeping  step  in  admirable  order.  Ah  !  if  our  officers  had  been  as  highly 
trained,  and  our  soldiers  as  firmly  disciplined  as  the  Germans,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  would  still  have  been  French. 

I  may  be  told  that  a  good  patriot  ought  to  refrain  from  saying  such 
things  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  hiding  facts  ?  Would  hiding  them  prevent 
them  from  being  true  ?  I  say  these  things  on  purpose  to  open  people's 
eyes.  If  we  want  to  recover  what  we  have  lost,  everything  must  be 
changed ;  our  officers  must  be  educated,  our  soldiers  disciplined,  our 
contractors  must  supply  stores,  clothing,  and  provisions  without  blunders 
and  deficiencies,  or  if  they  fail  they  must  be  shot :  the  life  of  a  brave 
and  generous  nation  is  better  worth  than  that  of  a  knave,  whose  ignorance, 
laziness,  or  cupidity  may  cause  the  loss  of  provinces. 

We  must  have  a  large,  national  army,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  and, 
to  possess  this  army,  every  man  must  serve ;  the  cripples  and  deformed 
in  offices ;  every  man  besides,  in  the  ranks.  Full  permission  must  be 
given  to  wear  spectacles,  which  do  not  hinder  a  man  from  fighting  ;  and 
citizens,  as  well  as  workmen  and  peasants,  must  come  under  fire.  Unless 
we  do  this,  we  shall  be  beaten — beaten  again,  and  utterly  ruined  ! 

And  above  all,  as  cousin  George  said,  we  must  place  at  the  head  of 
affairs  a  man  with  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  great  experience  ;  in 
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whose  eyes  the  honour  of  the  nation  shall  be  above  his  own  interest,  and 
on  whose  words  all  men  may  rely,  because  he  has  already  proved  that 
his  confidence  in  himself  will  not  desert  him,  even  in  the  most  perilous 
times. 

But  we  are  yet  very  far  from  this  ;  and  one  would  really  believe,  in 
looking  at  the  conceited  countenances  of  the  fugitives  who  are  returning 
from  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  farther  yet,  that  they  have  won 
important  victories,  and  that  the  country  does  them  injustice  in  not 
hailing  them  as  deliverers. 

And  now  I  will  quietly  pursue  this  history  of  our  village,  and  whoever 
wants  to  come  round  me  again  with  hypocritical  pretences  of  honesty,  will 
have  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  indeed. 

After  the  Germans  had  posted  their  infantry  within  the  squares 
formed  by  the  cavalry,  they  dragged  guns  and  ammunition  up  the  height 
of  Wechem,  in  the  rear  of  our  hills.  Then  the  thoughts  of  Jacob,  and 
all  our  poor  lads,  that  they  were  going  to  shell,  came  upon  us,  and 
mother  began  to  cry  bitterly.  Gredel,  too,  thinking  of  her  Jean  Baptiste, 
had  become  furious ;  if,  by  misfortune,  we  had  had  a  gun  in  the  house, 
she  would  have  been  quite  capable  of  firing  upon  the  Prussians,  and  so 
getting  us  all  exterminated ;  she  ran  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  put  her 
head  out  at  the  window,  and  a  German  having  raised  his  head,  saying, 
"  Oh  !  what  a  pretty  girl !  "  She  shouted,  "  Be  sure  always  to  come  out 
ten  against  one,  or  it  will  be  ah1  up  with  you !  " 

I  was  downstairs,  and  you  may  imagine  my  alarm.  I  went  up  to  beg 
her  to  be  quiet,  if  she  did  not  want  the  whole  village  to  be  destroyed  ;  but 
she  answered  rudely,  "  I  don't  care — let  them  burn  us  all  out !  I  wish  I 
was  in  the  town,  and  not  with  all  these  thieves." 

I  went  down  quickly,  not  to  hear  more. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  fall  again,  and  these  Prussians  kept  pouring  in, 
by  regiments,  by  squadrons  ;  more  than  forty  thousand  men  covered  the 
plain ;  some  formed  in  the  fields,  in  the  meadows,  trampling  down  the 
second  crop  of  grass  and  the  potatoes — all  our  hopes  were  there  under 
their  feet !  others  went  on  their  way ;  their  wheels  sunk  into  the  clay, 
but  they  had  such  excellent  horses,  that  all  went  on  under  the  lashes  of 
their  long  whips,  as  the  Germans  use  them.  They  climbed  up  all  the 
elopes — the  hedges,  the  young  trees  were  bent  and  broken  everywhere. 

When  might  is  right,  and  you  feel  yourself  the  weakest,  silence  is 
wisdom. 

The  report  ran  that  the}7  were  going  to  attack  Phalsbourg  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  our  poor  mobiles,  and  our  sixty  artillery  recruits,  pressed  to 
serve  the  guns,  were  about  to  have  a  dreadful  storm  falling  upon  them  as 
a  beginning  to  their  experience.  Those  heaps  of  shells  they  were  hurrying 
up  to  Wechem  forced  from  us  all  cries  of  "Poor  town!  poor  towns- 
people !  poor  women  !  poor  children  !  " 

The  rain  increased,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks  down  all  the 
valley  from  Graufthal  to  Metting.  A  few  officers  were  walking  down 
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the  street  to  look  for  shelter;    I  saw  a  good  number  go  into  cousin 
George's,  principally  hussars,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  gentleman  in  a 
round  hat,  black  cloak  and  trousers,  stepped  before  the  mill  and  asked 
me  :  "  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?  " 
"  I  am  the  mayor." 

"  Very  good.  I  am  the  army  chaplain,  and  I  am  come  to  lodge 
with  you." 

I  thought  that  better  than  having  te'n  or  fifteen  scoundrels  in  my 
house ;  but  he  had  scarcely  closed  his  lips  when  another  came,  an  officer 
of  light  horse,  who  cried:  "  His  highness  has  chosen  this  house  to 
lodge  in." 

Very  good — what  could  I  reply  ? 

A  brigadier,  who  was  following  this  officer,  springs  off  his  horse,  goes 
under  the  shed,  and  peeps  into  the  stable.    "  Turn  out  all  that,"  said  he. 
"  Turn  out  my  horses,  my  cattle  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Yes — and  quickly  too.     His  highness  has  twelve  horses :  he  must 
have  room." 

I  was  going  to  answer,  but  the  officer  began  to  swear  and  storm  so 
loudly,  without  listening  to  anything  I  could  plead,  shouting  at  me 
that  every  one  of  my  beasts  would  be  driven  to  be  slaughtered  imme- 
diately if  I  made  any  difficulty,  that  without  saying  another  word,  I 
drove  them  all  out,  my  heart  swelling,  and  my  head  bowed  with  despair. 
Gredel,  watching  from  her  window,  saw  this,  and  coming  down,  red  with 
anger,  said  to  the  officer  :  "  You  must  be  a  great  coward  to  behave  so 
roughly  to  an  old  man  who  cannot  defend  himself." 

My  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror ;  but  the  officer  vouchsafed  not  a 
word,  and  went  off  instantly. 

Then  the  chaplain  whispered  in  my  ear :  "  You  are  going  to  have  the 
honour  of  entertaining  MonsSigneur  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  you  must  call  him  *  Your  highness.'  " 

I  thought  with  myself:  "  You,  and  your  highness,  and  all  the  high- 
nesses in  the  world,  I  wish  you  were  all  of  you  five  hundred  thousand  feet 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  You  are  a  bad  lot.  You  came  into  the  world 
for  the  misery  of  mankind.  Thieves  !  rogues  !  " 

I  only  thought  these  things  :  I  would  not  have  said  them  for  the  world. 

Several  persons  had  been  shot  in  our  mountains  the  last  two  days fathers 

of  families — and  the  remembrance  of  these  things  makes  one  prudent. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  our  misfortunes,  his  highness  arrived,  with 
his  aides-de-camp  and  his  servants.  They  alighted,  entered  the  house, 
hung  up  their  wet  clothes  against  the  wall,  and  filled  the  kitchen.  My 
wife  ran  upstairs,  I  stood  in  a  corner  behind  the  stove  ;  we  had  nothing 
left  to  call  our  own. 

This  Duke  of  Saxe  was  so  tall  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  upright 
under  my  roof.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  covered  with  gold-lace  ornaments ; 
and  so  were  the  two  great  villains  who  followed  him — Colonel  Egloffstein 
and  Major  Baron  d'Engel.  Yes,  I  could  find  no  fault  with  them  on  account 
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of  their  height  or  their  appetite  ;  nor  did  they  seem  to  mind  us  in  the  least. 
They  laughed,  they  chatted,  they  swung  themselves  round  in  my  room, 
jingling  their  swords  on  the  stone  floor,  on  the  stairs,  everywhere,  without 
paying  the  smallest  attention  to  me — I  seemed  to  he  in  their  house. 

From  their  arrival  until  their  departure,  the  fire  never  once  went  out 
in  my  kitchen  ;  my  wood  blazed  ;  my  pans  and  kettles,  my  roasting-jack, 
went  on  with  their  business  ;  they  twisted  the  necks  of  my  fowls,  my 
ducks,  my  geese,  they  plucked  them,  they  roasted  them :  they  fetched 
splendid  pieces  of  beef,  they  minced  it  to  make  rissoles,  they  sliced  it  to 
make  what  they  called  "  biftecks  ;  "  then  they  opened  my  drawers  and 
cupboards,  they  spread  my  table-cloths  on  my  table  ;  they  rinsed  out  my 
glasses  and  my  bottles,  they  fetched  my  wine  out  of  my  cellar. 

They  waited  upon  his  highness  and  his  officers  ;  the  doors  and  windows 
stood  open,  the  rain  poured  in ;  orderlies  came  on  horseback  to  receive 
orders,  and  darted  away ;  and  about  five  o'clock  the  guns  began  to  thunder 
and  roar  at  Quatre  Vents.  The  bombardment  was  beginning  in  that 
direction  ;  the  two  bastions  of  the  arsenal  and  the  bakery  answered. 

That  was  the  bombardment  of  the  llth,  in  which  Thibaut's  house  was 
delivered  to  the  flames.  It  would  be  long  before  we  should  see  the  last 
of  it ;  but  as  we  had  never  before  heard  the  like,  and  these  rolling  thunders 
filled  our  valley  between  the  woods  and  the  rocks  of  Biechelberg,  we 
trembled. 

Gredel,  every  time  that  our  heavy  guns  replied,  said  :  "  Those  are 
ours  ;  we  are  not  all  dead  yet !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

I  pushed  her  out,  and  his  highness  asked,  "  What  is  that  ?  " 
"  Nothing,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  only  my  daughter — she  is  crazy." 
About  a  quarter  to  seven  the  firing  ceased. 

The  Baron  d'Engel,  who  had  gone  out  a  few  minutes  before,  came 
back  to  say  that  a  flag  of  truce  had  gone  to  summon  the  place  to  surrender ; 
and  that  on  its  refusal  the  bombardment  would  re-open  at  once. 
There  was  a  short  silence.  His  highness  was  eating. 
Suddenly  entered  a  colonel  of  hussars — a  hideous  being,  with  a  re- 
treating forehead,  a  squint  in  his  eye,  and  red  hair — decorated  all  over 
with  ribbons  and  crosses,  like  a  North  American  Indian.  He  walks  in. 
Salutations,  hand-shaking  all  round,  and  a  good  deal  of  laughing.  They 
seat  themselves  again,  they  devour — they  swallow  everything  !  And  that 
hussar  begins  telling  that  he  has  taken  MacMahon's  tent — a  magnificent 
tent,  with  mirrors,  china,  ladies'  hats  and  crinolines.  He  laughed, 
grinning  up  to  his  ears  ;  and  his  Highness  was  highly  delighted,  saying 
that  MacMahon  would  have  given  a  representation  of  his  victory  to  the 
great  ladies  of  Paris. 

Of  course  this  was  an  abominable  lie  ;  but  the  Prussians  are  not  afraid 
of  lying. 

That  hussar — whose  name  I  cannot  remember,  although  I  have  often 
heard  it  from  others — said  besides,  that,  after  having  ridden  a  couple  of 
hours  through  the  forest  of  Elsashausen,  he  had  fallen  upon  the  village  of 
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Gundershoffen,  where  a  few  companies  of  French  infantry  had  established 
themselves,  and  that  he  had  surprised  and  massacred  them  all  to  the  last 
man,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  horseman  ! 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  again,  saying  that  in  war  you  often  might 
have  an  agreeable  time  of  it,  and  that  this  would  be  among  his  most 
cheerful  reminiscences. 

Hearing  him  from  my  seat  behind  the  stove,  I  said  :  "  And  are  these 
men  called  Christians  ?  Why,  they  are  worse  than  wolves  !  They  would 
drink  human  blood  out  of  skulls,  and  boast  of  it !  " 

They  went  on  talking  in  this  fashion,  when  a  very  young  officer  came 
to  say  that  the  defenders  of  Phalsbourg  refused  to  surrender,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  shell  the  town,  to  set  fire  to  it. 

I  could  listen  no  longer.  Gredel  and  my  wife  went  to  shut  themselves 
in  upstairs,  and  I  went  out  to  breathe  a  different  air  from  these  wild 
monsters. 

It  rained  still.  I  wanted  fresh  air — I  should  have  liked  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  river  with  all  my  clothes  on. 

Fresh  regiments  were  passing.  Now  it  was  white  cuirassiers  ;  they 
extended  along  the  meadows  below  Metting ;  other  regiments  in  dense 
masses  advanced  on  Sarrebourg.  Down  there  the  bayonets  and  the 
helmets  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the  setting  sun,  in  spite  of  the  torrents 
of  rain.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  our  unfortunate  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  could  not  resist  such  a  deluge. 

But  the  three  hundred  thousand  other  soldiers  that  we  should  have 
had,  and  which  we  had  been  paying  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  where, 
then,  were  they  ?  They  were  in  the  reports  presented  by  the  Minister  of 
War  to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  the  money  which  should  have 
paid  for  their  complete  equipment  and  their  armament,  that  was  in 
London,  put  down  to  his  Majesty's  account :  the  honest  man,  he  had  laid 
up  savings. 

All  these  Germans,  encamped  as  far  as  sight  could  extend  under  the 
rain,  were  beginning  to  cut  down  our  fruit  trees  to  warm  themselves ;  in 
all  directions  our  beautiful  apple  trees,  our  pear  trees,  still  laden  with 
fruit,  came  to  the  ground ;  next  they  were  stripped  bare,  chopped  to 
pieces,  and  burnt  with  the  sap  in  them  :  the  falling  rain  did  not  prevent 
them  from  lighting,  on  account  of  the  quantity  underneath  which  the 
fire  dried  at  last. 

The  whole  plain  and  the  table  land  above  were  in  a  blaze  with  these 
fires. 

What  a  loss  for  the  country  ! 

It  had  taken  fifty-six  years,  since  1814,  to  grow  these  trees  ;  they  were 
in  full  bearing ;  for  fifty  years  our  children  and  grand- children  will  not 
see  their  equals  around  our  village  :  the  whole  are  destroyed  ! 

With  this  spectacle  before  my  eyes,  indignation  stifled  my  voice  ;  I 
turned  my  eyes  away,  and  went  to  cousin  George's,  hoping  to  hear  there 
a  few  words  of  encouragement. 
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I  was  right ;  the  house  was  full ;  cousin  Marie  Anne,  a  bold  and 
unceremonious  woman,  was  busy  cooking  for  all  her  lodgers.  Amongst 
the  number  were  two  of  her  old  customers  at  the  Rue  Mouffetard  ;  a  Jew, 
who  had  come  to  Paris  to  learn  gardening  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
a  saddler,  both  seated  near  the  hearth  with  an  appearance  of  shame  and 
melancholy  in  their  countenances.  All  the  rest,  who  were  crowding  even 
the  passage,  smoked,  and  examined  now  and  then  to  see  if  the  meat  and 
potatoes  looked  promising  in  the  big  copper  in  the  washhouse  ;  there  was 
no  other  in  the  house  large  enough  to  boil  such  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions. 

Every  soldier  had  an  enormous  slice  of  beef,  a  loaf,  a  portion  of  wine, 
and  even  some  ground  coffee  ;  some  had  under  their  arms  a  rope  of 
onions,  turnips,  a  head  of  cabbage,  stolen  right  and  left.  These  were  the 
Hussars. 

In  the  large  parlour  were  the  officers,  who  had  just  returned  in 
succession  from  their  reconnaissances  ;  as  they  went  up  into  the  room,  you 
could  hear  the  clanking  of  their  swords,  and  their  huge  boots  making  the 
staircase  shake. 

As  I  was  coming  in  by  the  back  door,  not  having  been  able  to  make 
way  through  the  passage,  George  was  coming  out  of  the  room ;  he  saw 
me  above  the  helmets  of  all  these  people,  and  cried  to  me :  "  Christian ! 
stay  outside  ;  I  am  smothered  here  !  I  am  coming  !  " 

Room  was  made  for  him,  and  we  went  down  together  into  the  garden, 
under  the  shelter  of  his  stack  of  wood.  Then  he  lighted  a  pipe,  and  asked 
me  :  "  Well,  how  are  you  going  on  down  there  ?  " 

I  told  him  all. 

"I,"  said  he,  "  have  already  had  to  receive  the  colonel  of  the 
hussars  last  night.  An  hour  after  the  visit  of  the  Uhlan?,  there  is  a  tap 
on  the  shutters  ;  I  open.  Two  squadrons  of  hussars  were  standing  there, 
round  the  house  ;  there  was  no  way  of  escape. 

"  « Open !  " 

"I  obey.  The  colonel,  a  sort  of  a  wolf,  whom  I  saw  just  now  going 
to  your  house,  enters  the  first,  pistol  in  hand ;  he  examines  all  round  : 
*  You  are  alone  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes  ;  with  my  wife.' 

"  'Very  well.' 

"Then  he  went  into  the  passage,  and  called  an  aide-de-camp. 
Three  or  four  soldiers  came  in ;  they  carry  chairs  and  a  table  into  the 
kitchen.  The  colonel  unfolds  a  large  map  upon  the  floor ;  he  takes  off 
his  boots,  and  lays  himself  upon  it.  Then  he  calls  :  '  Such  an  one,  are 
you  there  ?  ' 

"  *  Present,  colonel.' 

"  Then  six  or  seven  captains  and  lieutenants  enter. 

11  '  Such  an  one,  do  you  see  the  road  to  Metting  ?  ' 

"  They  had  all  taken  small  maps  out  of  their  pockets. 

" '  Yes,  colonel.' 
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"  l  And  from  Metting  to  Saarbourg  ?  ' 

"  'Yes,  colonel.' 

"  '  Tell  me  the  names.' 

"And  the  officer  named  the  villages,  the  farms,  the  streams  the 
rivers,  the  clumps  of  wood,  the  curves  in  the  road,  and  even  the  inter- 
section of  footpaths. 

"  The  colonel  followed  with  his  nail. 

"  '  That  will  do  !  Now  go  and  take  twenty  men  and  push  on  as  far  as 
St.  Jean,  by  such  a  road.  You  will  see  !  In  case  of  resistance,  you  will 
inform  me.  Come,  sharp  !  ' 

"  And  the  officer  goes  off. 

"  The  colonel,  still  lying  upon  his  map,  calls  another. 

"  '  Present,  colonel.' 

"  'You  see  Lixheim  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  colonel.' 

"And  so  on. 

"  In  half-an-hour's  time,  he  had  sent  off  a  whole  squadron  on  recon- 
naissances to  Sarrebourg,  Lixheim,  Diemeringen,  Lutzelbourg,  Fenetrange, 
everywhere  in  that  direction.  And  when  they  had  all  started/  except 
twenty  or  thirty  horses  left  behind,  he  got  up  from  the  floor,  and  said  to 
me  :  '  You  will  give  me  a  good  bed,  and  you  will  prepare  breakfast  for 
to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock  ;  all  those  officers  will  breakfast  with  me ; 
they  will  have  good  appetites.  You  have  poultry  and  bacon.  Your  wife 
is  a  good  cook,  I  know  ;  and  you  have  good  wine.  I  require  that 
everything  shall  be  good.  You  hear  me  !  ' 

"I  made  no  answer,  and  I  went  out  to  tell  my  wife,  who  had  just 
dressed  and  was  coming  downstairs.  She  had  heard  what  was  said,  and 
answered,  '  Yes,  we  will  obey,  since  the  robbers  have  the  power  on  their  side.' 

"  That  knave  of  a  colonel  could  hear  perfectly  well;  but  it  wras  no 
matter  to  him  :  his  business  was  to  get  what  he  wanted. 

"My  wife  took  him  upstairs  and  showed  him  his  bed.  He  looked 
underneath  it,  into  all  the  cupboards,  the  closet ;  then  he  opened  the  two 
windows  in  the  corner  to  see  his  men  below  at  their  posts  ;  and  then  he 
laid  down. 

"  Until  morning  all  was  quiet. 

"  Then  the  others  came  back.  The  colonel  listened  to  them ;  he 
immediately  sent  some  of  the  men  who  had  stayed  behind  to  Dosenheim,' 
in  the  direction  of  Saverne ;  and  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  these 
same  hussars  returned  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Army  Corps.  The 
colonel  had  ascertained  that  all  the  mountain  passes  were  abandoned,  and 
that  Lorraine  might  be  entered  without  danger ;  that  MacMahon  and  De 
Failly  had  arrived  in  the  open  plain ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  battle  in 
our  neighbourhood." 

This  is  all  that  cousin  George  told  me,  smoking  his  pipe. 

They  had  just  thrown  open  the  door  which  opens  into  the  garden,  to 
let  air  into  the  kitchen,  and  we  looked  from  our  retreat  upon  all  those 
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Germans  with  their  helmets,  their  wet  clothes,  their  strings  of  vegetables 
and  their  joints  of  meat  under  their  arms.  As  fast  as  it  was  cooked 
Marie  Anne  served  out  the  broth,  the  meat,  and  the  vegetables  to  those 
who  presented  themselves  with  their  basins  ;  when  they  went  out,  others 
came.  Never  could  fresher  meat  be  seen,  and  in  such  quantities  :  one 
of  their  pieces  would  have  sufficed  four  or  five  Frenchmen. 

How  sad  to  think  that  our  own  men  had  suffered  hunger  in  our  own 
country,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  !  How  it  makes  the  heart  sink  ! 

Without  having  said  a  word,  George  and  I  had  thought  the  same 
thing,  for  all  at  once  he  said :  "  Yes,  those  people  have  managed  matters 
better  than  we  have.  That  meat  is  not  from  this  country,  since  they  have 
not  yet  requisitioned  the  cattle.  It  has  come  by  rail ;  I  saw  that  this 
morning  on  the  arrival  of  the  gun-carriages.  They  have  also  received  for 
the  officers  large  puddings,  bullocks'  paunches  stuffed  with  minced  meats, 
and  other  eatables  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with ;  only  their  bread  is 
black,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Their  contractors  don't  come  from  the 
clouds,  like  ours  ;  they  may  not  set  rows  of  figures  quite  so  straight  and 
even  as  ours ;  but  their  soldiers  get  meat,  bread,  win'e,  and  coffee,  whilst 
ours  are  starving,  as  we  ourselves  have  seen.  If  they  had  received  half 
the  rations  of  these  men,  the  peasants  of  ifaederbronn  would  never  have 
complained  of  them  ;  they  could  still  have  fed  the  unfortunate  men  upon 
their  retreat." 

About  eleven  at  night  I  returned  to  the  mill  a  little  calmer.  The 
sentinels  knew  me  already.  His  highness  was  asleep  ;  so  were  also  his 
two  aides-de-camp  and  the  chaplain  :  they  had  taken  possession  of  our 
beds  ,  without  ceremony.  The  servants  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  barn  upon 
my  straw ;  and  as  for  me,  I  did  not  know  where  to  go.  Still,  I  was  a 
little  more  composed  in  thinking  upon  what  my  cousin  had  told  me.  If 
these  Germans  received  their  provisions  by  railway  all  might  be  well ;  I 
hoped  we  might  yet  keep  our  cattle,  and  that  then  these  people  would 
proceed  further.  With  this  hope  I  lay  on  the  flour- sacks  in  the  mill  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

But  next  day  I  saw  how  completely  mistaken  George  was  in  the 
matter  of  provisions.  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  all  that  was  stolen  in 
our  village  ;  every  moment  people  came  to  mo  with  complaints,  as  if  I 
was  responsible  for  everything. 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  taken  the  bacon  out  of  my  chimney." 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  stolen  the  boots  from  under  my  bed." 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  given  my  hay  to  their  horses.  What 
must  I  do  to  feed  my  cow  ?  " 

And  so  on. 

The  Prussians  are  the  worst  thieves  in  the  world ;  they  have  no 
shame  :  they  would  take  the  bread  out  of  your  very  mouth  to  swallow  it. 

These  complaints  made  me  so  angry  that  I  took  courage  to  speak  to 
his  highness,  who  listened  very  kindly,  and  said  it  was  very  unfortunate, 
but  that  I  should  remember  the  French  proverb,  "A  la  guerre  ;  comme  ?\ 
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la  guerre ; "  and  that  this  proverb  applied  to  peasants  as  well  as  to 
soldiers. 

I  could  have  borne  all  this  if  the  requisitions  had  not  begun ;  but 
now  the  quartermasters  were  making  their  appearance,  to  settle  with  me, 
as  they  said. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  that  we  were  poor  people,  already  three-fourths 
ruined  ;  they  answered :  "  Settle  your  own  business.  We  must  have  so 
many  tons  of  hay ;  so  many  bushels  of  oats,  barley,  flour ;  so  much  of 
meat,  both  beef  and  mutton,  of  good  quality ;  or  else,  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
we  will  burn  down  your  village." 

His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  and  his  officers  had  just  gone  to  inspect 
the  camp  around  the  place;  I  was  left  alone.  I  wanted  to  ring  the 
church  bells  to  assemble  the  municipal  council,  but  all  bell-ringing  was  for- 
bidden. Then  I  sent  round  my  herdsman  to  summon  each  councillor,  one 
after  the  other ;  but  the  councillors  did  not  stir :  they  thought  that  by 
remaining  at  home  they  would  prevent  the.  Prussians  from  doing  anything. 

In  this  extremity  I  made  Martin  Kopp  publish  by  beat  of  drum  the 
list  of  all  that  the  village  had  to  supply  in  provisions  and  articles  of  every 
kind,  before  eleven  in  the  morning  ;  entreating  all  honest  people  to  make 
haste,  if  they  did  not  want  to  see  their  houses  in  flames  from  one  end  of 
the  village  to  the  other. 

Scarcely  had  this  notice  been  given  out,  when  everybody  made  haste 
to  bring  all  they  could. 

The  quartermasters  made  out  an  inventory  ;  they  carried  away  my  best 
cow,  and  gave  me  a  receipt  for  everything  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

The  general  indignation  was  terrible. 

Such  was  the  robbery  and  violence,  in  those  earlier  days,  that  not  so 
much  as  a  pound  of  salt  meat  could  have  been  bought  by  us  in  the  whole 
country  ;  and  as  for  fresh  meat,  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  it.  Well,  when 
the  Prussians  resorted  to  requisition,  everything  was  obtained,  by  means  of 
that  threat  of  fire  f  It  was  known  what  they  had  done  in  Alsace,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  supposed  easily  capable  of  beginning  again. 

After  these  requisitions,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  little  bouquet 
for  his  highness,  the  Prussians  raised  their  camp,  announcing  to  us  the 
arrival  of  new  comers.  I  also  heard  M.  le  Baron  d'Engel  command  one 
of  his  orderlies  to  order  at  Sarrebourg  six  thousand  rations  of  bread  and 
of  coffee.  Then  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  intended  we  should  feed  all 
these  fellows  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  my  sad  reflections  may 
easily  be  imagined.  The  German  commissariat  no  longer  seemed  to  me 
so  admirable.  I  could  see  that  it  was  simply  organized  robbery  and  pillage. 

The  Duke  and  his  followers  had  scarcely  departed,  when  a  captain  of 
blue  hussars,  Monsieur  Collomb,  came  to  take  his  place,  with  six  horses, 
and  his  adjutant,  the  Count  Bernhardy,  with  three  more  horses.  They 
came  from  Saverne  wet  through,  having  spent  the  night  in  the  open  air, 
and  this  gave  them  a  terrible  appetite. 
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I  explained  that  everything  had  been  taken  from  us — that  we  had 
nothing  left  to  eat  for  ourselves  ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me,  and  my 
wife  was  obliged  to  turn  the  house  topsy-turvy  to  find  something  for  them 
to  eat. 

While  eating  and  drinking  enough  for  four,  these  two  gentlemen  found 
time  to  tell  us  that  they  had  hung  eleven  peasants  of  Gunstedt  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Reichshoften  !  They  also  told  us,  what  was  quite  true,  that 
next  day  provisions  would  arrive  in  our  village.  Unhappily,  this  long 
train  of  provisions,  which  seemed  endless,  passed  on  direct  to  Sarrebourg. 
This  was  the  12th  August. 

We  had,  then,  this  captain,  his  adjutant,  their  servants  and  their 
horses,  on  our  shoulders  ;  all  of  whom  we  had  to  feed  to  the  full  until  the 
day  of  their  departure. 

The  batteries  of  Phalsbourg  had  dismounted  the  German  guns  at  the 
Quatre  Vents.  Sick  and  wounded  in  great  numbers  had  been  sent  to 
the  great  military  hospital  at  Saverne  ;  there  were  a  few  left  in  the  school- 
room of  Pfalsweyer  :  this  annoyed  the  Prussians.  ;0ne  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  let  them  come  and  rob,  pillage  and  bombard 
and  burn  us,  without  defending  ourselves  ;  that  we  were  guilty  of  crimes 
against  them,  and  that  they  had  rights  over  us,  like  a  nation  of  valets. 
They  actually  thought  this. 

And  I  have  always  heard  these  Germans  making  these  complaints — 
whether  they  took  us  for  fools,  or  were  fools  themselves,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  which  ;  but  I  think  there  was  something  of  both. 

After  the  passage  of  a  convoy  of  provisions,  which  went  past  us  for 
two  hours,  came  cannon,  powder- waggons,  and  shells.  Never  had  our  poor 
village  heard  such  a  noise — it  was  like  a  torrent  roaring  over  the  rocks. 

The  llth  Corps  was  passing.  There  were  twelve  like  it,  each  from 
eighty  to  ninety  thousand  men. 

We  now  knew  nothing  whatever  about  our  own  troops,  nor  our  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  the  town :  we  were  shut  up  as  in  an  island,  in  the 
midst  of  this  deluge  of  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Wurtembergers,  Badeners, 
who  streamed  through  in  long  interminable  lines,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  end. 

It  appears  that  the  requisitions  which  had  been  made  the  night  before, 
and  that  immense  convoy  of  provisions,  were  not  enough  for  their  army, 
so  they  no  longer  cared  to  address  themselves  to  Monsieur  le  Maire ; 
for  the  officers  whom  we  lodged  having  left  us  early  in  the  morning,  all 
at  once,  about  seven  o'clock,  loud  cries  arose  in  the  village  :  the  Prussians 
were  coming  to  carry  off  all  our  remaining  cattle  at  one  swoop.  But  this 
time  they  had  not  taken  their  measures  so  cleverly  ;  they  had  not  guarded 
the  backs  of  our  houses,  and  every  one  began  to  drive  his  beasts  into  the 
wood — oxen,  cows,  goats,  all  were  clambering  up  the  hill,  the  women  and 
the  girls,  the  old  men  and  children  behind. 
Thus  they  caught  scarcely  anything. 
From  that  hour,  in  spite  of  their  threats,  our  cattle  remained  in  the 
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woods  ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  we  had  franc-tireurs  traversing  ihe 
country.  Some  said  that  they  were  Turcos  escaped  from  Woerth,  others 
that  they  were  French  chasseurs ;  but  the  Prussians  no  longer  ventured 
out  of  the  high  roads  in  small  parties  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  go  to  find  our  cattle  in  the  Krapenfelz. 

The  next  day,  the  13th  August,  the  Prussians  were  seen  in  motion  in 
the  direction  of  Wechem.  A  Prussian  prince,  advanced  in  years,  with 
long  nose  and  chin,  and  always  on  horseback,  was  at  Metting  ;  and  the 
rumour  ran  that  the  great  bombardment  of  Phalsbourg  was  going  to  begin, 
and  that  more  than  sixty  guns  were  in  position  above  the  mill  at  Wechem  : 
that  they  were  throwing  up  earthworks  to  cover  the  guns,  and  that  it  was 
going  to  be  very  serious. 

That  very  day,  when  I  was  least  expecting  it,  the  quartermasters  came 
back  to  requisition  meat.  But  I  told  them  that  all  the  beasts  were  in  the 
wood,  through  their  own  fault ;  that  they  had  insisted  on  taking  every- 
thing at  once,  and  now  they  would  get  nothing. 

On  hearing  these  perfectly  correct  observations  of  mine  they  tried 
threats.  Then  I  said  to  them  :  "  Take  me — eat  me — I  am  old  and  lean. 
You  will  not  get  much  out  of  me." 

However,  as  they  threatened  us  with  fire,  I  gave  public  notice  that  the 
Prussians  still  claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  ten  hundred 
weight  of  oats  and  of  barley,  three  thousand  of  straw,  and  as  much  of 
hay ;  and  that  if  the  whole  was  not  delivered  in  the  market-square  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  place  without  compassion. 

And  this  time,  too,  it  all  came. 

These  Germans  had  found  out  the  way  to  compel  people  to  strip  them- 
selves even  of  their  very  shirts  !  Fire  !  fire  !  There  lies  the  true  genius 
of  the  Prussians.  No  one  had  imagined  fire, — the  power  of  fire,  like 
these  brigands.  God  alone  had  brought  down  fire  hitherto  upon  His 
miserable  creatures  to  punish  heavy  crimes,  as  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
they  resorted  to  it  to  rob  and  plunder  us !  It  was  the  punishment  of 
our  folly. 

But  let  us  hope  that  nations  will  not  always  be  so  wicked.  God  will 
take  pity  upon  us.  I  do  not  say  the  God  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  of  the 
Prussians,  who  are  Protestant  Jesuits  !  But  He  whom  every  man  feels  in 
his  own  heart ;  He  who  draws  from  us  the  tears  of  pity  and  compassion, 
which  we  drop  upon  our  brothers  unjustly  slain ;  He  is  the  God  of  whom 
I  speak,  and  it  is  to  him  that  I  cry  when  I  say :  "  Look  upon  our  suffer- 
ings !  Have  we  deserved  them  ?  are  we  accountable  for  our  ignorance  ? 
If  so,  then  punish  us  !  But  if  others  are  to  blame  ;  if  they  have 
refused  us  schools  ;  if  they  have  never  taught  us  anything  that  we  ought 
to  know ;  if  they  have  profited  by  our  credulity  to  impose  upon  us,  oh ! 
God,  pardon  us,  and  restore  to  us  our  country,  our  dear  country,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine !  Let  us  not  be  reduced  to  receiving  blows  like  the 
German  soldiers  !  Degrade  not  our  children,  our  poor  children,  to 
become  servants  and  beasts  of  burden  to  the  German  nobles  !  My  God  ! 
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we  have  been  verily  guilty  in  believing  our  '  honest  man,'  who  swore  to 
Thee  with  full  intent  to  break  his  oath ;  and  his  ministers  who  plunged 
into  war  '  with  a  light  heart ! '  after  having  promised  us  peace,  and  who 
first  secured  their  own  safety  and  well-lined  pockets  1  Nevertheless,  we 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  most  faithful  children  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
have  not  deserved  that  we  should  become  Germans  and  Prussians  !  Alas  ! 
what  a  calamity !  .  .  ." 

I  have  just  been  weeping  !  After  such  a  flood  of  miseries  and  abomi- 
nable acts  my  heart  overflows  ! 

Now  I  pursue  my  sad  story ;  and  I  will  try  never  to  forget  that  I  am 
relating  a  true  history,  which  everybody  knows :  which  all  the  world 
has  seen. 

That  same  day,  towards  evening,  several  vans  full  of  Alsacians, 
returning  from  Blamont,  passed  through  our  village  to  return  home.  The 
Prussians  had  obliged  them  to  walk ;  their  horses  were  nothing  but  bags 
of  bones  ;  and  the  people,  emaciated,  yellow-looking,  had  been  so  battered 
with  blows,  so  famished  with  hunger,  that  they  staggered  at  every  step. 

They  had  not  received  so  much  as  a  ration  of  bread  on  the  whole 
journey  ;  the  Germans  devoured  everything  !  They  would  have  seen  our 
poor  fellows — whom  they  had  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
baggage — they  would  have  seen  them  drop  with  weariness  and  starvation 
before  their  eyes,  without  giving  them  a  drop  of  water  !  But  for  our 
unhappy  invaded  Lorraine  brothers,  who  fed  them  out  of  their  own  misery, 
they  would  have  perished,  every  one. 

This  is  the  truth  !  we  experienced  it  ourselves  not  long  afterwards ; 
for  the  same  fate  was  reserved  to  us. 

After  the  passage  of  these  miserable  creatures,  to  whom  I  gave  a  little 
bread — though  we  had  scarcely  any  left,  since  the  Germans,  only  two  days 
before,  had  robbed  us  of  twenty-seven  loaves,  just  fresh  out  of  the  oven — 
after  this  melancholy  sight,  we  saw  coming  with  a  terrible  clatter  and 
ringing  of  sabres,  one  after  the  other,  three  Prussian  aides-de-camp,  who 
were  announced  to  us  :  the  first  a  colonel,  the  second  a  general,  and  the 
third  I  cannot  remember  what — a  duke,  a  prince,  something  of  that  kind  ! 

It  was  the  colonel  whom  I  had  the  honour,  as  they  call  it,  to  entertain, 
Colonel  Waller,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  Silesian  grenadiers ;  and  then 
followed  the  general,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  house  at  my 
expense.  This  man's  name  was  Macha-Cowsky.  They  had  the  pleasure 
of  informing  us  that  that  very  night  Phalsbourg  was  to  be  thoroughly 
shelled.  Those  gentlemen  are  full  of  the  greatest  delicacy ;  they 
imagined  that  this  good  news  was  going  to  delight  me,  my  wife  and  my 
daughter ! 

The  flag  of  the  Silesian  grenadiers  was  brought  into  the  colonel's 
apartment.  This  regiment  was  arriving  from  the  Austrian  frontier  ;  it  had 
waited  for  the  declaration  of  neutrality  of  the  good  Catholics  down  there, 
to  come  by  rail  and  unite  with  the  twelve  army  corps  which  were  invading 
us  with  so  much  glory. 
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I  learnt  this  by  overhearing  their  conversation. 

That  was  a  very  bad  night  for  us.  The  officers  wanted  to  be  waited 
on  separately,  one  after  the  other ;  my  poor  wife  was  obliged  to  cook  for 
them,  to  bring  them  plates, — in  a  word,  to  be  their  servant ;  and  Gredel, 
in  spite  of  her  indignation,  was  helping  her  mother,  pale  with  passion 
and  compressing  her  lips  to  keep  it  down. 

The  general  and  the  colonel  took  their  supper  at  nine,  the  aide-de- 
camp at  ten  ;  and  so  forth  all  the  night  through,  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  exhaustion  and  trouble  of  the  poor  women. 

They  were  laughing  a  good  deal  over  what  Monsieur  le  Cure  of 
Wilsbourg  had  said  the  night  before ;  who  had  told  them  that  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Napoleon  had  arisen  from  his  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
Rome,  and  that  "  whoever  ate  of  the  Pope  would  burst  asunder  !  " 

They  enjoyed  these  words  and  had  great  fun  over  them. 

I,  in  my  corner,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  a  fool  you  must 
expect  nothing  but  foolishness. 

At  last  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  with  my  head  upon  my  knees  ;  but  scarcely 
had  daylight  appeared  when  the  house  was  filled  with  the  ringing  of  spurs 
and  steel  scabbards,  and  above  all  rose  the  loud  voice  of  the  aide-de- 
camp :  "  Where  are  you,  you  scoundrel !  will  you  come,  ass  !  fool !  brute  ! 
come  this  way,  will  you  ?  " 

This  is  the  way  he  called  his  servant  !  This  is  exactly  the  way  they 
treat  their  soldiers,  who  listen  to  them  gravely,  the  hand  raised  beside  the 
ear,  eyes  looking  right  before  them,  without  uttering  a  sound !  He  is 
lucky,  too,  if  the  speech  finishes  without  a  smart  box  on  the  ears  or  a 
kick  in  the  rear !  This  is  what  they  hope  to  see  us  coming  to  some  day  ; 
this  is  what  they  call  "  instructing  us  in  the  noble  virtues  of  the 
Germans." 

The  colonel  breakfasted  at  about  five  in  the  morning ;  a  company  came 
for  the  flag,  and  the  regiments  marched  off :  we  were  very  glad.  When 
about  seven,  the  bombardment  opened  with  an  awful  crashing  noise. 
Sixty  guns  at  Wechem  were  firing  at  the  same  time. 

The  town  replied :  but  at  half-past  eight  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  was 
already  overhanging  Phalsbourg ;  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fortress  only 
replied  with  the  more  spirit ;  the  shells  whizzed,  the  bombs  burst  upon 
the  hill- side,  and  tho  thunders  of  the  bastion  of  Wilsenberg  roared  and 
rolled  in  echoing  claps  to  the  remotest  ends  of  Alsace. 

My  wife  and  Gredel,  seated  opposite  each  other,  looked  silently  in  each 
other's  faces ;  I  paced  up  and  down  with  my  head  bowed,  thinking  of 
Jacob,  and  of  all  those  good  people  who  at  that  moment  had  before  their 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  their  burning  houses  and  furniture,  the  fruit  of  their 
fifty  years  of  labour. 

At  ten  I  came  out :  the  dense  column  of  smoke  had  spread  wider  and 
wider ;  it  extended  itself  toward  the  hospital  and  the  church ;  it  seemed 
like  a  vast  black  flag  which  drooped  low  from  time  to  time  and  rose  again 
to  meet  the  clouds. 
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A  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  and  behind  them  another  of  hussars,  dashed 
past  up  the  face  of  the  hill ;  but  they  came  down  again  with  lightning 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Metting,  where  the  Prussian  prince  had  his 
head-quarters. 

The  shells  of  the  sixty  guns  went  on  their  way  rising  through  the  air 
and  falling  into  the  smoke ;  the  bombs  and  the  shells  from  the  town 
dropped  behind  the  Prussian  batteries,  and  exploded  in  the  fields. 

The  echoes  could  be  heard  from  the  Lutzelbourg,  thundering  from  one 
moment  to  another.  The  old  castle  down  below  must  have  shaken  and 
trembled  upon  its  rock. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  terrible  din  the  pillage  was  beginning  afresh  ; 
gangs  of  robbers  were  breaking  from  their  ranks,  and  whilst  the  officers 
were  admiring  the  burning  town  through  their  field-glasses,  they  were 
running  from  house  to  house,  pointing  their  bayonets  at  the  women  and 
demanding  eau-de-vie,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  anything  that  they  expected 
to  find  according  to  the  inspector's  reports.  If  you  kept  bees,  they  must 
have  honey ;  if  you  kept  poultry,  it  must  be  fowls  or  eggs.  And  these 
brigands  in  bands  of  five  or  six,  rummaged  and  plundered  everywhere. 
They  committed  other  horrible  deeds  which  it  is  not  fit  even  to  mention. 

These  are  your  good  old  German  manners  ! 

And  they  reproach  us  with  our  Turcos ;  but  the  Turcos  are  saints 
compared  with  these  filthy  vagabonds,  who  are  still  polluting  our  hos- 
pitals. 

Coming  nearer  to  us,  these  robbers  found  a  man  awaiting  them  firmly 
at  his  door ;  I  had  grasped  a  pitchfork,  Gredel  stood  behind  with  an  axe. 
Then,  having,  I  suppose,  no  written  order  to  rob,  and  fearful  lest  my 
neighbours  should  come  to  my  side,  they  sneaked  away  further. 

But  about  eleven,  a  lieutenant,  with  a  canteen  woman,  came  to  order 
me  to  give  up  to  him  a  few  pints  of  wine ;  saying  that  he  would  pay 
me  every  sou,  by-and-bye.  This  was  a  polite  way  of  robbing  ;  for  who 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  credit  to  a  man  who  has  you  by  the 
throat.  I  took  them  down  to  the  cellar,  the  woman  filled  her  two  little 
barrels,  and  then  they  departed. 

About  one  the  colonel  returned  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  door  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  asking  for  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  my  wife  presented  him.  Ho 
could  not  stop  another  moment. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  us,  when  again  the  canteen- woman's  barrels  had 
to  be  replenished.  This  time  it  was  an  ensign,  who  swore  that  the  debt 
should  be  fully  paid  that  very  night.  He  emptied  my  cask,  and  went  off 
with  a  conceited  strut. 

"Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  the  cannon  were  thundering,  the 
smoke  rising  higher  and  thicker.  The  bombs  from  Phalsbourg  burst  on 
the  plateau  of  Berlingen.  At  half-past  four  half  the  town  was  blazing  ;  at 
five  the  flames  seemed  spreading  further  yet ;  and  the  church  steeple, 
which  was  built  of  stone,  seemed  still  to  be  standing  erect,  but  as  hollow  as 
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a  cage ;  the  bells  had  melted,  the  solid  beams  and  the  roof  fallen  in : 
from  a  distance  of  five  miles  you  could  see  right  through  it.  About  ten, 
the  people  in  our  village,  standing  before  their  houses  with  clasped  hands, 
suddenly  saw  the  flames  pierce  to  an  immense  height  through  the  dense 
smoke  into  the  sky. 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar.  A  flag  of  truce  had  just  gone  forward 
once  more  to  summon  the  place  to  surrender.  But  our  lads  are  not  of  the 
sort  who  give  themselves  up  ;  nor  the  people  of  Phalsbourg  either  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  fire  consumed,  the  less  they  had  to  lose  ;  and, 
fortunately,  the  biscuit  and  the  flour  which  had  been  intended  for  Metz 
since  the  battle  of  Keichshofien,  had  remained  at  the  storehouses,  so  that 
there  were  provisions  enough  for  a  long  while.  Only  meat  and  salt  were 
failing  :  as  if  people  with  any  sense  ought  not  to  have  a  stock  of  salt  in 
every  fortified  town,  kept  safe  in  some  cellars,  enough  to  last  ten  years. 
Salt  is  not  expensive  ;  it  never  spoils  ;  at  the  end  of  a  century  it  is  found 
as  good  as  at  first.  But  our  commissaries  of  stores  are  so  perfect !  A  poor 
miller  could  not  presume  to  offer  this  simple  piece  of  advice.  Yet  the  want 
of  salt  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  siege. 

The  flag  of  truce  returned  at  night,  and  we  learnt  that  there  was  no 
surrender. 

Then  a  few  more  shells  were  fired,  which  killed  some  of  those  who 
had  already  left  the  shelter  of  the  casemates — some  women,  and  other 
poor  creatures.  At  last  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  It  was  about 
nine.  The  profound  silence  after  all  this  uproar  seemed  strange.  I  was 
standing  at  my  own  door  looking  round,  when  suddenly,  in  the  dark  street, 
my  cousin  appeared. 

"  Is  anybody  there  ?  " 

"No." 

And  we  entered  the  room,  where  were  Gredel  and  my  wife. 

"Well,"  said  he,  laughing  and  winking,  "our  boys  won't  give  in. 
The  commanding  officer  is  a  brave  fellow." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  wife,  "but  what  has  become  of  Jacob  ?  " 

"Pooh!"  said  George,  "he  is  perfectly  well.  I  have  seen  very 
different  bombardments  from  these  ;  at  Saint  Jean  d'Ulloa  they  fired 
upon  us  with  shells  of  a  hundred-and-twenty  pounds  ;  these  are  only 
sixes  and  twelves.  Well,  after  all,  when  a  man  has  seen  his  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  year,  it  is  a  good  deal  to  say.  Don't  be  uneasy  ;  I  assure  you 
that  your  boy  is  quite  well :  besides  are  not  the  ramparts  the  best  place  ?  " 

Then  he  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe.  The  blazing  town  sent  out 
such  a  glow  of  light  that  the  shadows  of  our  casements  were  quivering  on 
the  illumined  bed  curtains. 

"It  is  burning  fiercely,"  said  my  cousin.  How  hot  they  must  be 
down  there  !  But  how  unfortunate  that  the  Archeviller  tunnel  should 
not  have  been  blown  up  !  and  that  the  orders  of  his  Majesty  did  not 
arrive  to  apply  the  match  to  the  train  that  was  ready  laid !  What  a 
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misfortune  for  France  to  have  such  an  incompetent  man  at  her  head  ! 
The  town  holds  out ;  if  the  tunnel  had  only  been  blown  up  the  Germans 
would  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  town  !  The  bombardment  makes 
no  impression ;  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  proceed  by  regular 
approaches  by  digging  trenches,  and  then  make  two  or  three  assaults. 
This  would  have  detained  them  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month  ;  and 
during  this  interval,  the  country  might  have  taken  breath.  I  know  that 
the  Prussians  have  a  road  by  Forbach  and  Sarre  Union  to  hold  the 
railway  at  Nancy ;  but  Toul  is  there  !  And  then  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  marching  on  foot  one  day's  march,  and  then  another  day's 
march  with  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  dragging  after 
you,  convoys  to  be  escorted  and  watched  for  fear  of  sudden  attacks,  and 
holding  a  perfect  railroad  which  brings  everything  quietly  under  your 
hands  !  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  misfortune  to  be  ruled  by  an  idiot,  who  has 
people  around  him  who  declare  he  is  an  eagle." 

Thus  spoke  my  cousin;  and  my  wife  informed  him  that  it  would 
please  her  much  better  to  see  the  Germans  pass  by  than  to  have  to 
entertain  them. 

"You  speak  just  like  a  woman,"  answered  George.  "No  doubt  we 
are  suffering  losses  ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  France  will  not  indemnify 
us  ?  Do  you  think  we  shall  always  be  having  idiots  and  sycophants  for 
our  deputies  ?  If  we  are  not  paid  for  this,  who,  in  future,  will  think  of 
defending  his  country  ?  We  shpuld  all  open  our  doors  to  the  enemy : 
this  would  be  the  destruction  of  France.  Get  these  notions  out  of 
your  head,  Catherine,  and  be  sure  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  nation.  Ah  !  if  that  tunnel  had  been  blown  up 
the  Germans  would  have  been  in  a  very  different  position  !  " 

Thereupon,  my  cousin  fixed  his  eyes  upon  that  unhappy  town,  which 
resembled  a  sea  of  fire  ;  out  of  two  hundred  houses,  fifty-two,  besides 
the  church,  were  a  prey  'to  the  flames.  No  noise  could  be  heard  on 
account  of  the  distance,  but  sometimes  a  red  glare  shot  even  to  us,  and 
the  moon,  sailing  through  the  clouds  on  our  left  peacefully,  went  on  her 
way  as  she  has  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  All  the  hateful 
passions,  all  the  fearful  crimes  of  men  never  disturb  the  stars  of  heaven 
in  their  silent  paths  !  George,  having  gazed  with  teeth  set  and  lips  com- 
pressed, left  us  without  another  word. 

We  sat  up  all  that  night.  You  may  be  sure  that  no  one  slept  in  the 
whole  village ;  for  every  one  had  there  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 

The  next  day,  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  morning  mists  had 
cleared  away,  the  smoke  was  rising  still,  but  it  was  not  so  thick.  Then 
the  main  body  of  the  German  army  proceeded  on  their  march  to 
Nancy ;  and  the  lieutenant  who,  the  night  before,  had  promised  to  pay 
me  for  my  wine,  had  stepped  out  left  foot  foremost,  having  forgotten  to  say 
good-bye  to  me.  If  the  rest  of  the  German  officers  are  at  all  like  that 
fellow,  I  would  strongly  recommend  no  one  ever  to  trust  them  even  with 
a  single  Hard  on  their  mere  word. 
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After  the  departure  of  this  second  army,  came  the  6th  corps ;  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  and  the  day  after  there  passed  cavalry  regiments  : 
chasseurs,  lancers,  hussars,  brown,  green,  and  black,  without  number. 
They  all  marched  past  us  down  our  valley,  and  their  faces  were  towards 
the  interior  of  France.  Yet  there  remained  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery 
around  Phalsbourg,  at  Wechem,  Yilsbourg,  at  Biechelberg,  the  Quatre 
Yents,  the  Baraques,  etc.  The  rumour  ran  that  they  were  to  be  reinforced 
with  heavier  artillery,  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  place  ;  but  what  they  had 
was  just  sufficient  to  secure  the  railroad,  the  Archeviller  tunnel,  and  in 
our  direction  the  pass  of  the  Graufthal. 

The  provisions,  the  stores,  the  spare  horses,  and  the  infantry  followed 
the  valley  of  Lutzelbourg  ;  their  cavalry  were  in  part  following  after  ours. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  no  bombardments,  except  on  a  small  scale  ; 
sorties  might  easily  have  been  made  by  the  townspeople,  for  all  right- 
minded  people  would  rather  have  given  their  cattle  to  the  town  than  see 
them  requisitioned  by  the  Prussians. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  was  those  requisitions  which  tormented  us  the  most. 
Oh,  these  requisitions !  The  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  who  were 
blockading  the  town  lived  at  our  expense,  and  denied  themselves  nothing. 

Butra  little  later,  during  the  blockade  of  Metz,  we  were  to  experience 
worse  miseries  yet. 

VIII. 

A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  last  squadrons  of  hussars,  we 
learnt  that  the  Phalsburgers  had  made  a  sortie  to  carry  off  cattle  from  the 
Biechelberg.  That  night  they  might  have  captured  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  of  our  village ;  but  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party  was  a 
poor  creature.  Instead  of  approaching  in  silence,  he  had  ordered  guns  to 
be  fired  at  two  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  to  frighten 
the  Prussians  !  But  they,  in  great  alarm,  had  sprung  out  of  their  beds, 
where  they  lay  fast  asleep,  and  had  all  decamped,  firing  back  at  our  men  ; 
and  the  peasants  lost  no  time  in  driving  their  cattle  into  the  woods. 

From  this  you  may  see  what  notions  our  officers  had  about  war. 

"  The  men  of  1814,"  said  our  old  forester,  Martin  Kopp,  "  set  to 
work  in  a  different  way ;  they  were  sure  to  fetch  back  bullocks,  cows,  and 
prisoners  into  the  town." 

When  Cousin  George  was  spoken  to  of  these  matters,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  made  no  remark. 

"Worse  than  all,  the  Prussians  made  fun  of  us  unlucky  villagers  of 
Rothalp,  calling  us  "  la  grande  nation  /"  But  was  it  our  fault  if  our 
officers,  who  had  almost  all  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  knew  nothing 
of  their  profession  ?  If  our  lads  had  been  drilled,  if  every  man  had  been 
compelled  to  serve,  as  they  are  in  Germany  ;  and  if  every  man  had  been 
given  the  post  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  according  to  his  acquirements 
and  his  spirit,  I  don't  think  the  Prussians  would  have  got  so  much  fun 
out  of  "  la  yrande  nation." 
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This  was  the  only  sortie  attempted  during  the  siege.  The  commander, 
Talliaut,  who  had  plenty  of  sense,  was  quite  aware  that  with  officers  of 
this  stamp,  and  soldiers  who  knew  nothing  of  drill,  it  was  hetter  to  keep 
behind  the  ramparts  and  try  to  live  without  meat. 

About  the  same  time  the  officer  in  command  of  the  post  of  the  Landwehr 
at  Wechem,  the  greatest  drunkard  and  the  worst  bully  we  have  ever  seen 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  came  to  pay  me  his  first  visit,  along  with 
fifteen  men  with  fixed  bayonets. 

His  object  was  to  requisition  in  our  village  three  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  some  hay,  straw,  and  oats  in  proportion. 

In  the  first  place  he  walked  into  my  mill,  crying,  "  Hallo  !  good 
morning,  M.  le  Maire  !  " 

Seeing  those  bayonets  at  my  door,  a  fidgetty  feeling  came  over  me. 

"  I  am  come  to  bring  you  a  proclamation  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Read  that !  " 

And  I  read  the  following  proclamation  ; — 

"  We,  William,  King  of  Prussia,  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  territory  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  having  attacked  the 
German  nation  by  sea  and  by  land,  whose  desire  was  and  is  to  live  at 
peace  with  France,  has  compelled  us  to  assume  the  command  of  our 
armies,  and,  consequently  upon  the  events  of  war,  to  cross  the  French 
frontier ;  but  that  I  make  war  upon  soldiers  and  not  upon  French , 
citizens,  who  shall  continue  to  enjoy  perfect  security,  both  as  regards  their 
persons  and  their  property,  as  long  as  they  shall  not  themselves  compel 
me,  by  hostile  measures  against  the  German  troops,  to  withdraw  my 
protection  from  them." 

"  You  will  post  up  this  proclamation,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  me, 
"  upon  your  door,  upon  that  of  the  mayoralty-office,  and  upon  the  church 
door.  Well  1  are  you  glad  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"  Then,"  he  replied,  "we  are  good  friends;  and  good  friends  must 
help  one  another.  Come,  my  boys,"  he  cried  to  his  soldiers,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  "  come  on — let  us  nil  go  in.  Here  you  may  fancy  yourselves  at 
home.  You  will  be  refused  nothing.  Come  in  !  " 

And  these  robbers  first  entered  the  mill ;  then  they  passed  on  into  the 
kitchen ;  from  the  kitchen  into  the  house,  and  then  they  went  down  into 
the  cellar. 

My  wife  and  Gre*del  had  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Then  commenced  a  regular  organized  pillage.  They  cleared  out  my 
chimney  of  its  last  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon,  they  broke  in  my  last 
barrel  of  wine  ;  they  opened  my  wardrobe — scenting  down  to  the  very 
bottom  like  a  pack  of  hounds.  I  saw  one  of  these  soldiers  lay  hands 
even  upon  the  candle  out  of  the  candlestick  and  stuff  it  into  his  boot. 

One  of  my  lambs  having  begun  to  bleat : 

"  Hallo  !  "  cried  the  lieutenant,  "  Sheep  !  we  want  mutton." 

And  the  infamous  rascals  went  off  to  the  stable  to  seize  upon  my  sheep. 
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When  there  was  nothing  left  to  rob,  this  gallant  officer  handed  me  the 
list  of  regular  requisitions,  saying,  "  We  require  these  articles.  You  will 
bring  the  whole  of  them  this  very  evening  to  Wechem,  or  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  repeat  our  visit :  you  comprehend,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?  And, 
especially,  do  not  forget  the  proclamations,  his  Majesty's  proclamations  ; 
that  is  of  the  first  importance,  it  was  our  principal  object  in  coming.  Now, 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  au  revoir,  au  revoir!" 

The  abominable  brute  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  in  its  coarse  leather 
glove— I  turned  my  back  upon  him ;  he  pretended  not  to  see  it,  and 
marched  off  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  all  loaded  like  pack-horses, 
laughing,  munching,  tippling ;  for  every  man  had  filled  his  tin  flask  and 
stuffed  his  canvas  bag  full. 

Further  on  they  visited  several  of  the  other  principal  houses— my 
cousin's,  the  cure  Daniel's.  They  were  so  loaded  with  plunder  that, 
after  their  last  visit,  they  halted  to  lay  under  requisition  a  horse  and  cart, 
which  seemed  to  them  handier  than  carrying  all  that  they  had  stolen. 

War  is  a  famous  school  for  thieves  and  brigands  ;  by  the  end  of  twenty 
years  mankind  would  be  a  vast  pack  of  villains. 

Perhaps  this  may  yet  be  our  fate ;  for  I  remember  that  the  old  school- 
master at  Bouxviller  told  us  that  there  had  been  once  in  ancient  times 
populous  nations,  richer  than  we  are,  who  might  have  prospered  for  thou- 
sands of  years  by  means  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  who  had  been  so 
madly  bent  upon  their  own  extermination  by  means  of  war,  that  their 
country  became  at  last  sandy  wastes,  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows 
now,  and  nothing  is  found  but  scattered  rocks. 

This  is  our  impending  fate ;  and  I  fear  I  may  see  it  before  I  die,  if 
such  men  as  Bismarck,  Bonaparte,  William,  De  Moltke,  and  all  those 
creatures  of  blood  and  rapine  do  not  swiftly  meet  with  their  deserved 
retribution. 

The  pillaging  lieutenant  that  I  told  you  of  just  now  was  made  a 
captain  at  the  end  of  the  war — the  reward  of  his  merit.  I  cannot  just  now 
recollect  his  name ;  but  when  I  mention  that  he  used  to  roam  from  village 
to  village,  from  one  public-house  to  another,  soaking  in,  like  a  sand-bank, 
wine,  beer,  and  ardent  spirits  ;  that  he  bellowed  out  songs  like  a  bull-calf; 
that  he  used  in  a  maudlin  way  to  prate  about  little  birds  ;  that  he  levied 
requisitions  at  random  ;  and  that  he  used  to  return  to  his  quarters  about 
one,  or  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  intoxicated  that  it  was 
incredible  that  a  human  being  in  such  a  state  could  keep  his  seat  on 
horseback,  and  yet  was  ready  to  begin  again  next  morning  :  yes,  I  need 
but  mention  these  circumstances,  and  everybody  will  recognize  in  a  minute 
the  big  German  brute  ! 

The  other  Landwehr  officers,  in  command  at  Wilsberg,  Quatre  Vents, 
Mittelbronn,  and  elsewhere,  were  scarcely  better.  After  the  departure  of 
the  princes,  the  dukes,  and  the  barons,  these  men  looked  upon  themselves 
as  the  lords  of  the  land.  Every  day  we  used  to  hear  of  fresh  crimes 
committed  by  them  upon  poor  defenceless  creatures.  One  day,  at  Mittel- 
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bronn,  they  shot  a  poor  idiot  who  had  been  running  barefoot  in  the  woods 
for  ten  years,  hurting  nobody ;  the  next  day,  at  Wilsberg,  they  stripped 
naked  a  poor  boy  who  unfortunately  had  come  too  near  their  batteries, 
and  the  officer  himself,  with  his  heavy  boots,  kicked  him  till  the  blood 
ran  ;  and  then,  at  the  Quatre  Vents,  they  pulled  out  of  the  cellar  two 
feeble  old  men,  and  exposed  them  two  days  and  nights  to  the  rain  and  the 
cold,  threatening  to  kill  them  if  they  did  but  stir ;  they  pillaged  oxen, 
sheep,  hay,  straw,  smashed  furniture,  burst  in  windows,  day  after  day,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  killing  and  destroying. 

Sometimes  they  found  amusement  in  threatening  to  make  the  cures 
and  the  maires  drive  the  cattle  which  they  themselves  had  lifted.  And  as 
the  Germans  enjoy  the  reputation  with  us  of  being  very  learned,  I  feel 
bound  to  declare  that  I  have  never  seen  one,  whether  officer  or  private, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Cousin  George  said,  with  good  reason,  that  all  their  learning  bears 
upon  their  military  profession  :  the  spy  system,  and  the  study  of  maps 
for  officers,  and  discipline  under  corporal  punishment  for  the  rest.  The 
only  clear  notion  they  have  in  their  heads  is  that  they  must  obey  their 
chiefs  and  gravely  receive  slaps  in  the  face. 

The  young  men  employed  ^in  trade  are  great  travellers.  They  get 
information  in  other  countries ;  they  are  sly  ;  they  never  answer  questions  ; 
they  are  good  servants,  and  cheap ;  but  at  the  first  signal,  back  they  go 
to  get  kicked;  and  they  think  nothing  of  shooting  their  old  shopmates, 
and  those  whose  bread  they  have  been  eating  for  years. 

In  their  country  some  are  born  to  slap,  others  to  be  slapped.  They 
regard  this  as  a  law  of  nature  :  a  man  is  honourable  or  not  according  as 
he  may  be  the  pon  of  a  nobleman  or  a  tradesman,  a  baron  or  a  workman. 
With  them,  the  less  honourable  the  man,  the  better  the  soldier ;  he  is 
only  expected  to  obey,  to  black  boots,  and  to  rub  down  the  officer's  horse 
when  he  is  ordered  ;  a  banker's,  or  a  rich  citizen's  son  obeys  just  like  any 
one  else  !  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  armies  are  well  disciplined. 
George  said  that  their  superior  officers  handled  a  hundred  thousand  men 
with  greater  ease  than  ours  could  manage  ten  thousand,  and  that,  for  that 
purpose,  less  talent  was  needed.  No  doubt !  If  I,  who  am  only  a  miller, 
had  by  chance  been  born  King  of  Prussia,  I  should  lead  them  all  by  the 
bridle,  like  my  horses,  and  better.  I  should  simply  be  careful,  on  the 
eve  of  any  difficult  enterprise,  to  consult  two  or  three  clever  fellows,  who 
should  clear  up  my  ideas  for  me,  and  engage  in  my  service  highly  educated 
young  men  to  look  after  affairs.  Then  the  machine  would  act  of  itself, 
just  like  my  mill,  where  the  cogs  work  into  each  other  without  troubling 
me.  The  machinery  does  everything — genius,  good  sense,  and  good 
feeling  are  not  wanted. 

.  These  ideas  have  come  into  my  mind,  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
observed  since  the  opening  of  this  campaign  ;  and  this  is  why  I  say  we 
must  have  discipline,  to  play  this  game  over  again  ;  only,  as  the  French 
possess  the  sentiment  of  honour,  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
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he  who  has  no  discipline  is  wanting  in  honour,  and  betrays  his  country. 
Then,  without  kicking  and  slapping,  we  shall  obtain  discipline  ;  we  may 
handle  vast  masses,  and  shall  beat  the  Germans,  as  we  have  done  hundreds 
of  times  before. 

These  things  should  be  taught  in  every  school,  and  the  schools  should 
be  numberless  ;  at  the  very  head  of  the  Catechism  should  be  written — 
"  The  first  virtue  of  the  citizen  under  arms  is  obedience;  the  man  who 
obeys  not  is  a  coward,  a  traitor  to  the  Eepublic." 

These  were  my  thoughts  ;  and  now  I  continue  my  story. 

After  the  passage  of  the  German  armies,  our  unhappy  country  was,  as 
it  were,  walled  round  with  a  rampart  of  silence  ;  for  all  the  men  who  were 
blockading  Phalsbourg,  and  the  few  detachments  which  were  still  passing 
with  provisions,  stores,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  oxen  through  the  valley, 
were  under  orders  not  to  speak  to  us,  but  leave  us  to  the  influence  of  fear. 
We  received  no  more  newspapers,  no  more  letters,  nor  the  least  fragment 
of  intelligence  from  the  interior.  We  could  hear  the  bombardment  of 
Strasbourg  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  Rhine.  All  was  in  flames  down 
there  ;  but,  as  no  one  dared  to  come  and  go,  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
posts  placed  at  every  point,  nothing  was  known.  Melancholy  and  grief 
were  killing  us.  No  one  worked.  What  was  the  use  of  working,  when 
the  bravest,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  thrifty  saw  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  devoured  by  innumerable  brigands  ?  Men  almost  regretted  having 
done  their  duty  by  their  children,  in  depriving  themselves  of  necessaries, 
to  feed  in  the  end  such  base  wretches  as  these.  They  would  say  :  "Is 
there  any  justice  left  in  the  world  ?  Are  not  upright  men,  tender  mothers 
of  families,  and  dutiful  children,  fools  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
become  thieves  and  rogues  at  once  ?  Do  not  all  the  rewards  fall  to  the 
brutish  ?  Are  not  those  hypocrites  who  preach  religion  and  mercy  ? 
Our  only  duty  is  to  become  the  strongest.  Well,  let  us  be  the  strongest ; 
let  us  pass  over  the  bodies  of  our  fellow- creatures,  who  have  done  us  no 
harm  ;  let  us  spy,  cheat,  and  pillage  :  if  we  are  the  strongest,  we  shall  be 
in  the  right." 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  requisitions,  made  in  the  poorest  cabins,  for 
every  Prussian  who  was  lodged  there :  judge  what  must  have  been  our 
misery. 

"  For  every  man  lodging  with  you,  you  will  have  to  furnish  daily  750 
grammes  of  bread,  500  grammes  of  meat,  250  grammes  of  coffee,  60 
grammes  of  tobacco,  or  five  cigars,  a  half  litre  of  wine,  or  a  litre  of  beer, 
or  a  tenth  part  of  a  litre  of  eau-de-vie.  Besides,  for  every  horse,  twelve 
kilos  of  oats,  five  kilos  of  hay,  and  two  and  a  half  kilos  of  straw."  * 

Every  one  will  say,  "  How  was  it  possible  for  unfortunate  peasants  to 
supply  all  that  ?  It  is  impossible." 

Well,  no.  The  Prussians  did  get  it.  In  this  wise.  They  made 
excursions  to  the  very  farthest  farms,  they  carried  off  everything,  hay, 

*  Bread,  about  2  Ibs. ;  meat,  l£  Ibs.  ;  coffee,  8  oz.  ;  tobacco,  2  oz. ;  wine,  £  pint ; 
or  beer,  1£  pints  ;  oats,  26  Ibs.,  etc. 
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straw  ;  elsewhere  they  carried  off  the  cattle  ;  elsewhere  corn  ;  elsewhere, 
again,  wine,  eau-de-vie,  beer ;  elsewhere  they  demanded  contributions  in 
money.  Every  man  gave  up  what  he  had  to  give,  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  there  was  nothing  left. 

Yes,  indeed !  We  were  comfortable  before  this  war ;  we  were  rich 
without  knowing  it.  Never  had  I  supposed  that  we  had  in  our  country 
such  quantities  of  hay,  so  many  head  of  cattle. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  last,  they  gave  us  bonds ;  but  not  until  three- 
quarters  and  more  of  our  provisions  had  been  consumed.  And  now  they 
make  a  pretence  of  indemnifying  us  ;  but  in  thirty  years,  supposing  there 
is  peace — in  thirty  years  our  village  will  not  possess  what  it  had  last  year. 

Ah  !  vote,  vote  in  plebiscites,  you  poor  miserable  peasants  !  Vote  for 
bonds  for  hay,  straw  and  meat,  milliards  and  provinces  for  the  Prussians  ! 
Our  honest  man  promises  peace  :  he  who  has  broken  his  oath — trust  in  his 
word  I 

Whenever  I  think  on  these  things,  my  hair  stands  on  end.  And 
those  who  voted  against  the  Plebiscite,  they  have  had  to  pay  just  as 
dearly.  How  bitterly  they  must  feel  our  folly ;  and  how  anxious  they 
must  be  to  educate  us  ! 

Imagine  the  condition  of  my  wife  and  of  my  daughter  seeing  us  so 
denuded  !  for  women  cleave  to  their  savings  much  more  closely  than  men  ; 
and  then  mother  was  only  thinking  of  Jacob,  and  Gredel  of  her  Jean- 
Baptiste. 

Cousin  George  knew  this.  He  tried  several  times  to  get  news  of  the 
town.  A  few  Turcos,  who  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  of  Froeschwiller, 
had  remained  in  town,  and  every  day  a  few  got  out  through  the  posterns 
to  have  a  shot  at  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  attack  on  the 
place  had  been  sudden  and  unforeseen,  there  had  been  no  time  to  throw 
down  the  trees,  the  hedges,  the  cottages,  and  the  tombstones  in  the 
cemetery.  So  this  work  began  afresh  :  everything  within  cannon-shot  was 
razed  without  mercy. 

George  tried  to  reach  these  men,  but  the  enemy's  posts  were  still 
too  close.  At  last  he  got  news,  but  in  a  way  which  can  scarcely  be  told 
— by  an  abandoned  woman,  who  was  allowed  in  the  German  lines.  This 
creditable  person  told  us  that  Jacob  was  well ;  and,  no  doubt,  she  also 
brought  some  kind  of  good  news  to  Gredel,  for  from  that  moment  she  was 
another  woman.  The  very  next  day  she  began  to  talk  to  us  about  her 
marriage-portion,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  where  we  had  hidden  it.  I 
told  her  that  it  was  in  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Then  she  was  in 
alarm  lest  the  Prussians  should  have  discovered  it,  for  they  searched 
everywhere  ;  they  had  exact  inventories  of  what  was  owned  by  every 
householder.  They  had  gone  even  to  the  very  end  of  our  cellars  to  dis- 
cover choice  wines :  for  instance,  at  Mathis',  at  the  saw-mills,  and  at 
Frantz  Sepel's,  at  Metting.  Nothing  could  escape  them,  having  had  for 
years  our  own  German  servants  to  give  them  every  information,  who  pri- 
vately kept  an  account  of  our  cattle,  hay,  corn,  wine,  and  everything  that 
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every  house  could  supply.  These  Germans  are  the  most  perfect  spies  in 
the  world  ;  they  come  into  the  world  to  spy,  as  birds  do  to  thieve  :  it  is 
part  of  their  nature.  Let  the  Americans  and  all  the  people  who  are  kind 
enough  to  receive  them  think  of  this.  Their  imprudence  may  some  day 
cost  them  dearly.  I  am  not  inventing.  I  am  not  saying  a  word  too 
much.  We  are  an  example.  Let  the  world  profit  by  it. 

So  Gredel  feared  for  our  hoard.  I  told  her  I  had  been  to  see,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  disturbed. 

But,  after  having  quieted  her,  I  myself  had  a  great  fright. 

One  Sunday  evening,  about  thirty  Prussians,  commanded  by  their 
famous  lieutenant,  came  to  the  mill,  striking  the  floor  with  the  butt-ends 
of  their  muskets,  and  shouting  that  they  must  have  wine  and  eau-de-vie. 

I  gave  them  the  keys  of  the  cellar. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  want,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  You  took  sixteen 
hundred  livres  at.Saverne  last  month  ;  where  are  they  ?  " 

Then  I  saw  that  I  had  been  denounced.  It  was  Placiard,  or  some  of 
that  rabble  ;  for  denunciations  were  beginning.  All  who  have  since  declared 
for  the  Germans  were  already  beginning  this  business.  I  could  not  deny  it, 
and  I  said  :  "  It  is  true.  As  I  was  owing  money  at  Phalsbourg,  I  paid  what 
I  owed,  and  I  placed  the  rest  in  safety  under  the  care  of  lawyer  Fingado." 

"  Where  is  that  lawyer  ?  " 

"  In  the  town  guarded  by  the  sixty  big  guns  that  you  know  of." 

Then  the  lieutenant  paced  up  and  down,  growling,  "  You  are  an  old 
fox.  I  don't  believe  you.  You  have  hid  your  money  somewhere.  You 
shall  send  in  your  contribution  in  money." 

"  I  will  furnish,  like  others,  my  contribution  for  six  men  with  what  I 
have  got.  Here  are  my  hay,  my  wheat,  my  straw,  my  flour.  Whatever 
is  left  you  may  have ;  when  there  is  nothing  left,  you  may  seek  elsewhere. 
You  may  kill  the  people;  you  may  burn  towns  and  villages;  but  you 
cannot  take  money  from  those  who  have  none." 

He  stared  at  me,  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  mad  with  rage,  seized  me  by 
the  collar,  roaring,  "  Show  us  your  hoard,  old  rascal  I" 

Several  others  were  pushing  me  out  of  doors  ;  my  wife  came  crying 
and  sobbing ;  but  Gredel  darted  in,  armed  with  a  hatchet,  crying  to  these 
robbers,  " Pack  of  cowards!  You  have  no  courage — you  are  all  like 
Schinderhannes !  " 

She  was  going  to  fall  upon  them ;  but  I  bade  her :  "  Gredel,  go  in  again." 

At  the  same  time  I  threw  open  my  waistcoat,  and  told  the  brute  who  was 
pointing  his  bayonet  at  my  breast :  "Now  thrust,  wretch  ;  let  it  be  over  !  " 

It  seems  that  there  was  something  at  that  moment  in  my  attitude 
which  awed  them ;  for  the  lieutenant,  who  did  nothing  but  scour  the 
country  with  his  band,  exclaimed  :  "  Come,  let  us  leave  monsieur  le  maire 
alone.  When  we  have  taken  the  place,  we  shall  find  his  money  at  the 
lawyer's.  Come,  my  lads,  come  on ;  let  us  go  and  look  elsewhere.  His 
Majesty  wants  crown-pieces  :  we  will  find  them.  Good-by,  Monsieur  le 
Maire.  Let  us  bear  no  malice." 
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Ho  was  laughing ;  but  I  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  went  in  trembling. 

I  fell  ill. 

Many  people  in  the  country  were  suffering  from  dysentery,  which  we  owe 
again  to  these  gormandizers,  for  they  devoured  everything ;  honey,  butter, 
cheese,  green  fruit,  beef,  mutton,  everything  was  engulfed  anyhow  down 
their  huge  swallows.  At  Pfalsweyer  they  had  even  swallowed  vinegar  for 
wine.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  ate  at  home,  but  the  voracity  of  these 
people  would  make  you  suppose  that  at  home  they  knew  no  food  but 
potatoes  and  cold  water. 

In  their  sanitary  regulations  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement ; 
health  and  decency  were  alike  disregarded. 

That  year  the  crows  came  early;  they  swept  down  to  earth  in  great 
clouds.  But  for  this  help,  a  plague  would  have  fallen  upon  us. 

I  cannot  relate  all  the  other  torments  these  Prussians  inflicted  upon  us  ; 
such  as  compelling  us  to  cut  down  wood  for  them  in  the  forest,  to  split  it, 
to  pile  it  up  in  front  of  their  advanced  posts  ;  threatening  the  peasants 
with  having  to  go  to  the  front  and  dig  in  the  trenches.  On  account  of 
this,  whole  villages  fled  without  a  minute's  warning,  and  the  Landwehr 
took  the  opportunity  to  pillage  the  houses  without  resistance.  Worse 
than  all,  they  polluted  and  desecrated  the  churches — to  the  great  distress 
of  all  right-minded  people,  whether  Catholics,  "Protestants,  or  Jews. 
This  proved  that  these  fellows  respected  nothing :  that  they  took  a  pleasure 
in  humiliating  the  souls  of  men  in  their  tenderest  and  holiest  feelings. 
For  even  with  ungodly  men  a  church,  a  temple,  a  synagogue  are  venerable 
spots.  There  our  mothers  earned  us  to  receive  the  blessing  of  God ;  there 
we  called  God  to  witness  our  love  for  her  with  whom  we  had  chosen  to 
travel  together  the  journey  of  life ;  thither  we  bore  father  and  mother  to 
commend  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  God  after  they  had  ceased  to  suffer 
in  this  world. 

These  wretched  men  dared  do  this ;  therefore  shall  they  be  execrated 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  our  hatred  shall  be  inextinguishable  ! 

Whilst  all  these  miseries  were  overwhelming  us,  rumours  of  all  sorts 
ran  through  the  country.  One  day  Cousin  George  came  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  heard  from  an  innkeeper  from  Sarrebourg  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  near  Metz  ;  that  we  might  have  been  victorious,  but  that  the 
Emperor,  not  knowing  where  to  find  his  proper  place,  got  in  everybody's 
way  ;  that  he  would  first  fly  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  carrying  with 
him  his  escort  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  to  guard  his  person  and  his 
ammunition-waggons  ;  that  it  had  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
declare  his  command  null  and  void,  and  to  send  him  to  Verdun  to  get  rid 
of  him  :  for  he  durst  not  return  to  Paris,  where  indignation  against  his 
dynasty  broke  out  louder  and  louder. 

"Now,"  said  my  cousin,  "Bazaine  is  at  the  head  of  our  best  army. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  our  country  to 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  made  himself  too  well  known  in  Mexico  ;  whilst 
the  Minister  of  War,  old  De  Montauban,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
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China,  and  in  Africa  in  that  Doineau  affair.  Yes,  these  are  three  men 
worthy  to  lay  their  heads  close  together — the  Emperor,  Bazaine,  and 
Palikao  !  Well,  let  us  hope  on — hope  costs  nothing  !  " 

Thus  passed  away  the  month  of  August — the  most  miserable  month  of 
August  in  all  our  lives  ! 

On  the  first  of  September,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  everybody  was 
asleep  in  the  village,  when  the  cannon  of  Phalsbourg  began  to  roar ;  it 
was  the  heavy  guns  on  the  bastion  of  Wilschberg,  and  those  of  the  infantry 
barracks.  Our  little  houses  shook. 

All  rose  from  their  beds  and  got  lights.  At  every  report  our  windows 
rattled.  I  went  out ;  a  crowd  of  other  peasants,  men  and  women,  were 
listening  and  gazing.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  red  lightning  flashes 
from  the  two  bastions  lighted  up  the  hills  second  after  second. 

Then  curiosity  carried  me  away.  I  wished  to  know  what  it  was,  and 
in  spite  of  all  my  wife  could  say,  I  started  with  three  or  four  neighbours 
for  Berlingen.  As  fast  as  we  ascended  amongst  the  bushes,  the  din 
became  louder ;  on  reaching  the  brow,  we  heard  a  great  stir  all  round 
us.  The  people  of  Berlingen  had  fled  into  the  wood :  two  shells  had 
fallen  in  the  village.  It  was  from  this  height  that  I  observed  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  bombs  and  shells  rushing  in  the  direction 
where  we  stood,  hissing  and  roaring  just  like  the  noise  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  making  such  dreadful  sounds  that  one  could  not  help  shrinking. 

At  the  same  time  we  could  hear  a  distant  rolling  of  carriages  at  full 
gallop  ;  they  were  driving  from  Quatre  Yents  to  Wilschberg  :  no  doubt  it 
was  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores,  which  the  Phalsbourgers  had 
observed  a  long  way  off :  the  moon  was  clouded  ;  but  young  people  have 
sharp  eyes.  After  seeing  this,  we  came  down  again,  and  I  recognized 
my  cousin,  who  was  walking  near  me. 

"  Good  evening,  Christian,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking  that  men  have  invented  dreadful  engines  to  destroy 
each  other." 

"Yes,  but  this  is  nothing  as  yet,  Christian;  it  is  but  the  small 
beginning  of  the  story ;  in  a  year  or  two  peace  will  be  signed  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  eternal  hatred  has  arisen  between 
the  two  nations — just,  fearful,  unforgiving  hatred.  What  did  we  want  of 
the  Germans  ?  Did  we  want  any  of  their  provinces  ?  No,  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  cared  for  no  such  thing.  Did  we  covet  their  glory  ?  No, 
we  had  military  glory  enough,  and  to  spare !  So  that  they  had  no  induce- 
ment to  treat  us  as  enemies.  Well,  whilst  we  were  trying,  in  the  presence 
of  all  Europe,  the  experiment  of  universal  suffrage  at  our  own  risk  and 
peril — and  this  step  so  fair,  so  equitable,  but  still  so  dangerous  with  an 
ignorant  people,  had  placed  a  bad  man  at  the  helm,  these  good  Christians 
took  advantage  of  our  weakness  to  strike  the  blow  they  had  been  fifty-four 
years  in  preparing.  They  have  succeeded !  But  woe  to  us  !  woe  to 
them  !  This  war  will  cost  more  blood  and  tears  than  the  Zinzel  could 
carry  to  the  Rhine  !  " 
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Thus  spoke  Cousin  George :  and,  unhappily,  from  that  day  I  have  had 
reason  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  right.  Those  who  were  far  from  the 
enemy  are  now  close,  and  those  who  are  further  off  will  he  forced  to  take 
a  part.  Let  the  men  of  the  south  of  France  rememher  that  they  are 
French  as  well  as  we,  and  if  they  don't  want  to  feel  the  sharp  claw  of  the 
Prussian  upon  their  shoulders,  let  them  rise  in  time :  next  to  Lorraine 
comes  Champagne  ;  next  to  Alsace  come  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy ; 
these  have  fertile  lands,  and  the  Germans  are  fond  of  good  wine.  Clear- 
sighted men  had  long  forewarned  us  that  the  Germans  wanted  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  :  we  could  not  believe  it ;  now  the  same  men  tell  us,  "  The  Ger- 
mans want  the  whole  of  France  !  This  race  of  slappers  and  slapped  want 
to  govern  all  Europe.  Hearken  !  The  day  of  the  Chambords,  upheld  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Bonapartes,  supported  by  spies  and  fools,  has  gone 
by  for  ever  !  Let  us  be  united  under  the  Republic,  or  the  Germans  will 
devour  us  1  "  I  think  the  men  who  tender  this  advice  have  a  claim  to 
be  heard. 

The  day  after  the  cannonade  we  learned  that  some  carts  had  been 
upset  and  pillaged  near  Berlingen.  Then  the  Prussian  major  declared 
that  the  commune  was  responsible  for  the  loss,  and  that  it  would  have  to 
pay  up  five  hundred  francs  damages. 

Five  hundred  francs !  Alas !  where  could  they  be  found  after  this  pillage  ? 
Happily,  the  Mayor  of  Berlingen  succeeded  in  making  the  disco\ery 
that  the  sentinels  who  had  the  charge  of  the  carts  had  themselves  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  to  make  presents  to  the  depraved  creatures  who  infested 
the  camp,  and  the  general  contributions  went  on  as  before. 

Early  in  September  the  weather  was  fine ;  and  I  shall  always 
remember  that  the  oats  dropped  by  the  German  convoys  began  to  grow 
all  along  the  road  they  had  taken.  No  doubt  there  was  a  similar  green 
track  all  the  way  from  Bavaria  far  into  the  interior  of  France. 

What  a  loss  for  our  country  !  for  it  always  fell  to  our  share  to  replace 
anything  that  was  lost  or  stolen.  Of  course  the  Prussians  are  too  honour- 
able to  pick  or  steal  anywhere  ! 

In  that  comparatively  quiet  time,  by  night  we  could  hear  the  bombard- 
ment of  Strasbourg.  About  one  in  the  morning,  while  the  village  was 
asleep,  and  all  else  in  the  distance  was  wrapt  in  silence,  then  those  deep 
and  loud  reports  were  heard  one  by  one.  The  citadel  alone  received 
five  shells  and  one  bomb  per  minute.  Sometimes  the  fire  increased  in 
intensity  ;  the  din  became  terrible ;  the  earth  seemed  to  be  trembling  far 
away  down  there  :  it  sounded  like  the  heavy  strokes  of  the  gravedigger  at 
the  bottom  of  a  grave. 

And  this  went  on  forty- two  days  and  forty- two  nights  without  inter- 
mission :  the  new  Church,  the  Library,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were 
burned  to  the  ground  ;  the  Cathedral  was  riddled  with  shot :  a  shell  even 
carried  away  the  iron  cross  at  its  summit.  The  unhappy  Strasbourgers 
cast  longing  eyes  westwards  ;  none  came  to  help.  The  men  who  have 
told  me  of  these  things  when  all  was  over  could  not  refraio  from  tears. 
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Of  Metz  we  heard  nothing ;  rumours  of  battles,  combats  in  Lor- 
raine, ran  through  the  country :  rumours  of  whose  authenticity  we  knew 
nothing. 

The  silence  of  the  Germans  was  maintained,  when  one  evening  they 
burst  into  loud  hurrahs  from  Wechem  to  Biechelberg,  from  Biechelberg 
to  Quatre  Vents.  George  and  his  wife  came  with  pale  faces. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  despatch  ?  " 

"No;  what  is  it?" 

"The  honest  man  at  Sedan  has  just  surrendered  with  eighty  thousand 
Frenchmen  !  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  like  of  it  has  never  been 
seen.  He  has  given  up  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prussia — his  famens 
sword  of  the  2nd  December.  He  thought  more  of  his  own  safety  and  his 
ammunition  waggons  than  of  the  honour  of  his  name  and  the  honour  of 
France  !  Oh,  the  arch-deceiver  !  he  has  deceived  me  even  in  this  :  I  did 
think  he  was  brave  !  " 

George  lost  all  command  over  himself. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  it !  His  own  army  was 
those  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  Decemberlings,  supplied  by  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  armed  with  loaded  staves  and  life-preservers,  to  break  the  heads 
of  the  defenders  of  the  laws.  He  thought  himself  able  to  lead  a  French 
army  to  victory,  as  if  they  were  his  gang  of  thieves ;  he  has  led  them 
into  a  sort  of  a  sink,  and  there,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  our  soldiers,  he 
has  delivered  them  up  to  the  King  of  Prussia :  in  exchange  for  what  ? 
We  shall  know  by-and-by.  Our  unhappy  sons  refused  to  surrender  :  they 
would  have  preferred  to  die  sword  in  hand,  trying  to  fight  their  way  out  ; 
it  was  his  Majesty  who,  three  times,  gave  orders  to  hoist  the  white  flag  !  " 

Thus  spoke  my  cousin,  and  we,  more  dead  than  alive,  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  shouts  and  rejoicings  outside. 

A  flag  of  truce  had  just  been  despatched  to  the  town.  The  Landwehr, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  occupying  the  place  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
with  us — men  of  mature  age,  more  devoted  to  peace  than  to  the  glory  of 
King  William,  thought  that  all  was  over ;  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
keep  his  word  ;  that  he  would  not  continue  against  the  nation  the  war 
begun  against  Bonaparte,  and  that  the  town  would  be  sure  to  surrender 
now. 

But  the  commander,  Taillant,  merely  replied  that  the  gates  of  Phals- 
bourg  should  be  opened  whenever  he  should  receive  his  Majesty's  written 
commands  ;  that  the  fact  of  Napoleon  having  given  up  his  sword  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  abandon  his  post ;  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
on  his  guard,  in  readiness  for  whatever  might  happen. 

The  flag  of  truce  returned,  and  the  joy  of  the  Landwehr  was  calmed 
down. 

At  this  time  I  saw  something  which  gave  me  infinite  pleasure,  and 
which  I  still  enjoy  thinking  of. 

I  had  taken  a  short  turn  to  Saverne  by  way  of  the  Falberg,  behind  the 
German  posts,  hoping  to  learn  news.  Besides,  I  had  some  small  debts 
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to  get  in;  money  was  wanted  every  day,  and  no  one  knew  where  to 
find  it. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  returning  home  ;  the  weather 
was  fine  ;  business  had  prospered,  and  I  was  stepping  into  the  wayside 
inn  at  Tzise  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.  In  the  parlour  were  seated  a  dozen 
Bavarians,  quarrelling  with  as  many  Prussians  seated  round  the  deal 
tables.  They  had  laid  their  helmets  on  the  window-seats,  and  were 
enjoying  themselves  away  from  their  officers,  no  doubt  on  their  return 
from  some  marauding  expedition. 

A  Bavarian  was  exclaiming :  "  We  are  always  put  in  the  front,  we  are. 
Tie  victory  of  Woerth  is  ours  ;  but  for  us  you  would  have  been  beaten. 
And  it  is  we  who  have  just  taken  the  Emperor  and  all  his  army.  You 
other  fellows,  you  do  nothing  but  wait  in  the  rear  for  the  honour  and 
glory,  and  the  profit,  too  !  " 

"Well,  now,"  answered  the  Prussian,  "what  would  you  have  done 
but  for  us  ?  Have  you  got  a  general  to  show  ?  Tell  me  your  men. 
You  are  in  the  front  line,  true  enough.  You  bear  your  broken  bones  with 
patience — I  don't  deny  that.  But  who  commands  you  ?  The  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  our  old  General  de 
Moltke,  and  his  Majesty,  King  William  !  Don't  tell  us  of  your  victories. 
Victories  belong  to  the  chiefs.  Even  if  you  were  every  one  killed  to  the 
last  man,  what  difference  would  that  make  ?  Does  an  architect  owe  his 
fame  to  his  materials  ?  What  have  picks  and  spades  and  trowels  to  do 
with  victory?" 

"  What !  the  spades  !  "  cried  a  Bavarian  ;  "do  you  call  us  spades  ?  " 
"  Yes,  we   do  !  "  shouted  the   Prussian,   arrogantly  thumping   the 
table. 

Then,  bang,  bang  went  the  pots  and  the  bottles  ;  and  I  only  just  had 
time  to  escape,  laughing,  and  thinking  :  "  After  all,  these  poor  Bavarians 
are  right — they  get  the  blows,  and  the  others  get  the  glory.  Bismarck 
must  be  sly  to  have  got  them  to  accept  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  rather 
strong.  And,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  is 
led  by  the  Jesuits?" 

About  the  8th  or  10th  of  September,  the  report  ran  that  the  Republic 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris  ;  that  the  Empress,  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
Palikao,  and  all  the  rest  had  fled  ;  that  a  Government  of  National  Defence 
had  been  proclaimed  ;  that  every  Frenchman  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
of  age  had  been  summoned  to  arms.  But  we  were  sure  of  nothing,  except 
the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  and  the  battles  round  Metz. 

Justice  compels  me  to  say  that  everybody  looked  upon  the  conduct  of 
Bazaine  as  admirable — that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  saviour  of  France. 
It  was  thought  that  he  was  bearing  the  weight  of  all  the  Germans  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  that,  finally,  he  would  break  out,  and  deliver  Toul, 
Phalsbourg,  Bitche,  Strasbourg,  and  crush  all  the  investing  armies. 

Often  at  that  time  George  said  to  me  :  "It  will  soon  be  our  turn.  We 
shall  all  have  to  march.  My  plans  are  already  made  ;  my  rifle  and  cart- 
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ridge-box  are  ready.  You  must  have  the  alarm-bell  sounded  as  soon  as 
we  hear  the  cannon  about  Sarreguemines  and  Fenetrange.  We  shall  take 
the  Germans  between  two  fires." 

He  said  this  to  me  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  alone,  and- 1  am  sure 
I  could  have  wished  no  better ;  but  prudence  was  essential :  the  Landwehr 
kept  increasing  from  day  to  day.  They  used  to  come  and  sit  in  our  midst 
round  the  stove  ;  they  smoked  their  long  porcelain  pipes,  with  their  heads 
down,  in  silence.  As  a  certain  number  understood  French,  without  telling 
us  so,  there  was  no  talking  together  in  their  presence :  every  one  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself. 

All  these  Landwehr  from  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  were 
commanded  by  Prussian  officers,  so  that  Prussia  supplied  the  officers,  and 
the  German  States  the  soldiers  :  by  these  means  they  learn  obedience  to 
their  true  lords  and  masters.  The  Prussians  were  made  to  command,  the 
others  humbly  to  obey.  Thus  they  gained  the  victory  ;  and  now  it  must 
remain  so  for  ages,  for  the  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  might  revolt,  France 
might  rise,  and  troubles  might  come  in  all  directions.  Yes,  all  these  good 
Landwehr  will  remain  under  arms  from  father  to  son ;  and  the  more 
numerous  their  victories,  the  higher  the  Prussians  will  climb  upon  their 
backs,  and  keep  them  firmly  down. 

One  thing  annoyed  them  considerably ;  this  was  a  stir  in  the  Vosges, 
and  a  talk  of  franc-tireurs,  and  of  revolted  villages  about  Epinal.  Of 
course  this  stirred  us  up  too.  These  Landwehr  treated  the  franc-tireurs 
as  brigands  in  ambush  to  shoot  down  respectable  fathers  of  families,  to 
rob  convoys,  and  threatened  to  hang  them. 

For  all  that,  many  thought — "  If  only  a  few  came  our  way  with  powder 
and  muskets,  we  would  join  them,  and  try  and  get  rid  of  our  troubles  our- 
selves." 

Hope  rose  with  these  franc-tireurs ;  but  the  requisitions  harassed  us 
all  the  more. 

The  pillage  was  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it  went  on  still.  When  our 
Landwehr,  whom  we  were  obliged  to  lodge  and  keep,  went  off  to  mount 
guard  at  Phalsbourg,  others  came  in  troops  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
shouting,  storming,  and  bawling  for  oxen,  sheep,  bacon  !  And  when  they 
had  terribly  frightened  the  women,  these  fellows,  after  all,  were  satisfied 
with  a  few  eggs,  a  cheese,  or  a  rope  of  onions  ;  and  then  they  would  take 
their  departure  quite  delighted. 

Our  own  Landwehr  no  doubt  did  the  same,  for  they  never  seemed 
short  of  vegetables  to  cook;  and  these  good  fathers  of  families  con- 
scientiously divided  it  with  all  the  abominable  creatures  who  followed  them 
and  had  no  other  way  of  living.  How  else  could  it  be  ?  It  takes  time 
to  turn  a  man  into  a  beast,  but  a  few  months  of  war  soon  bring  men  back 
into  the  savage  state. 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  the  term  Rural  Poetry  would  have  been  regarded 
as  synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  with  Pastoral  Poetry — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
artificial  verse  ever  written,  and  which,  in  its  legitimate  form,  was  "  a  slavish 
mimicry  of  classical  remains,"  was  confounded,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  poetry  that  describes  the  simple  sights,  sounds,  and 
occupations  of  country  life,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  colour  of  way- 
side flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  woods  and  meadows,  of  rivers 
winding  through  rich  pasture-lands,  of  sunny  nooks,  and  shady  lanes, 
and  forest  glades  lying  close  to  the  haunts  of  rustics.  Before  Pope's  time, 
and  after  it,  a  city  poet,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  life  of  Nature,  or  the 
ways  of  country  livers,  and  who  had  probably  never  ventured  beyond 
Epsom  or  Bath,  would  sing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  and  produce  conventional  pictures  of  the  country  unlike 
anything  that  ever  existed  outside  a  verse-maker's  covers.  Edmund 
Spenser,  it  is  true,  following  the  examples  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had 
long  before  introduced  this  grotesque  form  of  composition;  and  a  still 
greater  poet  had  also  given  a  slight  sanction  to  it  by  the  publication  of  his 
immortal  I^ycidas ;  but  these  poets — such  is  the  power  of  genius — could 
make  their  shepherd- swains  discuss  dogmatic  theology  while  tending  their 
sheep  without  raising  a  smile,  the  incongruity  of  the  position  being  atoned 
for  in  these  cases  by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  song.  In  the  splendid  English 
which  Dryden  knew  how  to  write,  we  can  enjoy  a  fable  in  which  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
is  discussed  by  a  milk-white  hind  and  a  spotted  panther. 

The  Pastorals  of  Pope,  although  destitute,  as  Warton  has  pointed  out, 
of  a  single  rural  image  that  is  new,  possess  a  certain  smoothness  of 
versification.  They  are  well-nigh  unreadable  now,  and  the  praise  they 
won  at  the  time  from  able  critics  sounds  ridiculous  to  us.  Both  the  poetry 
and  the  criticisms  upon  it  are  as  foreign  to  modern  taste  as  the 
euphuism  of  Lyly  ;  but  that  Pope  satisfied  a  want  of  his  age — which  was 
eminently  artificial  and  prosaic — is  evident  from  the  mass  of  so-called 
pastoral  poetry  that  was  issued  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
Nevertheless,  Wordsworth  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  with  one  or  two 
insignificant  exceptions,  "  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the 
publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons — that  is  to  say,  from 
1667  to  1728 — does  not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature ; 
and  scarcely  presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
eye  of  the  Poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that 
his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
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imagination."  He  might  have  added — for  the  coincidence  is  striking — that 
the  year  in  which  Thomson  published  the  Seasons  in  a  complete  form, 
Allan  Ramsay  produced  his  beautiful  pastoral  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  a 
poem  which  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  especially  as  presenting 
pictures  of  rustic  life  free  from  the  conventional  diction  and  the  allegorical 
personations  which  deform  other  pastorals.  Ramsay's  poem  is  written  in 
the  Scottish  dialect:  in  English  we  have  no  poem  of  the  kind  at  that 
period  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  for  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  exquisite  though  it  be,  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  realism  demanded 
in  such  a  work.  Of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  by  the  way,  few  care  to 
describe  with  accuracy  the  varied  aspects  of  Nature.  Jonson  has  some 
choice  descriptive  passages  in  his  lyrical  poems — (it  was  he  who  called  the 
nightingale  "  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spring) ;  "  but  we  recall  few  in  his 
dramas,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  the  plays  of  Webster,  Mas- 
singer,  Middleton,  Marlowe,  and  Shirley  could  supply  a  page  of  imagery 
drawn  from  the  simple  objects  of  rural  life.  Shakspeare,  great  in  all  ways, 
is  pre-eminent  also  in  what  Lord  Lytton  somewhat  thoughtlessly  calls 
"  the  very  lowest  degree  of  poetry,  viz.,  the  descriptive."  In  perusing 
dramas  like  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone  or  his  Alchemist,  the  reader  breathes 
an  indoor  and  somewhat  confined  atmosphere  ;  in  reading  Shakspeare  he 
feels  as  if  every  window  were  thrown  open,  or  as  if  he  were  inhaling  the 
fresh  and  fragrant  air  of  the  country.  And  this  feeling  is  often  produced 
by  a  single  line  occurring  in  scenes  which  are  far  enough  removed  from 
the  life  of  Nature,  as,  for  instance,  when,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Duke, 
conversing  in  a  business  way  with  the  Provost,  suddenly  exclaims,  "  Look, 
the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd,"  or  when,  in  Cymbeline,  the  dull- 
witted  Cloten  hires  musicians  to  sing  under  Imogen's  window  that  most 
delicious  of  Shakspearian  songs,  "  Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings."  Shakspeare's  rural  descriptions  are,  as  they  should  be,  incidental ; 
but  these  incidental  touches  suffice  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  open-air 
influences  to  which  we  have  alluded.  His  affection  for  the  violet  is  as 
noteworthy  as  Chaucer's  for  the  daisy,  or  Wordsworth's  for  the  celandine ; 
and  in  the  description  of  wild  flcwers,  of  birds  and  animals,  of  country 
pursuits  and  pastimes,  his  accuracy  is  unrivalled.  His  As  You  Like  It 
has  been  justly  called  a  pastoral  comedy.  Milton,  on  the  contrary, 
beautiful  though  many  of  his  descriptive  passages  are,  and  notwithstanding 
the  delicious  rural  charm  that  pervades  his  best  descriptive  poems — 
L' Allegro  and  11  Penseroso — appears  sometimes  to  have  written  from  book- 
knowledge  rather  than  from  actual  observation,  and  his  usual  imagery  is, 
therefore,  occasionally  defective.  There  are  two  writers,  both  of  wrhom  lived 
a  little  earlier  than  Milton,  who  deserve  a  rather  prominent  place  as  rural 
poets.  We  allude  to  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  and  to  Robert  Herrick. 
Some  years  ago  a  folio  edition  of  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  with 
MSS.  notes  by  Milton,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.  The 
notes  are  not  critical,  but  they  testify  at  least  to  the  interest  with  which 
Milton  had  read  the  volume.  In  Milton's  own  works,  however,  we  have 
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stronger  proofs  than  these  notes  afford,  how  carefully  Browne's  poetry  was 
perused.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  the 
Shepherd's  Pipe  suggested  to  the  greater  poet  his  peerless  Lycidas,  and  in 
COHIKS,  as  well  as  Paradise  Regained,  we  find  traces  of  Browne's  influence. 
All  his  poetry  was  produced  in  early  life,  and  it  won  for  him  instant 
reputation,  and  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Chapman.  Few  readers  would  have  the  patience  to  read  pastorals  now, 
in  which  English  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  English  rivers  and  familiar 
country  places,  are  curiously  associated  with  river-gods  and  wood-nymphs  ; 
yet  the  lover  of  poetry  will  find  much  in  them  to  reward  him  for  his 
toil.  Picturesque  descriptions,  luxuriant  fancy,  and  frequent  felicity  of 
expression,  are  to  be  found  in  Britannia's  Pastorals.  The  verse  moves 
sometimes  very  sweetly,  sometimes  it  is  rugged  and  impeded,  like  a  stream 
held  in  by  rocks  ;  but  whether  rough  or  smooth,  it  is  rarely  without  vitality, 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  company  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  mere  versifier. 
If  Keats  owed  much  to  Spenser,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  he 
owed  something  to  Browne.  There  are  passages  in  J^ndyinion  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  Pastorals,  and  the  wonderful  picture  of  Made- 
line in  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  was  probably  suggested  by  a  description  of 
Browne's  which,  if  marked  by  conceits,  is  not  wholly  without  beauty. 

And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  chaste, 
With  naked  iv'ry  neck  and  gown  unlaced, 
Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled, 
Makes  poor  her  garments  to  enrich  her  bed  ; 
First  puts  she  off  her  lily-silken  gown, 
That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  lays  it  down  ; 
And  with  her  anns  graceth  a  waistcoat  fine, 
Embracing  her  as  it  would  ne'er  untwine. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  ensnaring  all  beholders, 
She  next  permits  to  wave  about  her  shoulders. 
***** 

Then  on  her  head  a  dressing  like  a  crown, 
Her  breasts  all  bare,  her  kirtle  slipping  down. 
***** 

Prepares  for  sweetest  rest  while  sylvans  greet  her, 
And  longingly  the  down-bed  swells  to  meet  her. 

Browne,  like  most  young  poets,  delights  in  simile,  and  uses  it 
lavishly.  His  best  bits  of  rural  landscape  or  description  are  produced 
in  this  way,  and  indeed  his  pages  are  studded  with  similes  like  spring 
meadows  with  buttercups.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice  as 
specimens  of  Browne's  style.  The  following  will  remind  the  reader  of 
a  passage  in  Shakspeare. 

As  children  on  a  play-day  leave  the  schools, 
And  gladly  run  unto  the  swimming  pools, 
Or  in  the  thickets  all  with  nettles  stung, 
Rush  to  dispoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  young  ; 
Or  with  their  hats  (for  fish)  lade  in  a  brook 
Withouten  pain  :  but  when  the  morn  doth  look 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates  a  snail  would  faster 
Glide  to  the  schools  than  they  unto  their  master. 
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Then  he  describes  girls  bringing  rushes  in  wicker  baskets  to  strew  before 
the  path  of  a  bride,  and  the  Lady  of  the  May  distributing  her  gifts — a 
garland  to  one,  a  carved  hook  to  another,  a  kiss  to  a  third,  a  garter  to  a 
fourth  ;  he  pictures  the  ballad-monger  on  a  market  day  squeaking  the 
sad  choice  of  Tom  the  Miller  "with  as  harsh  a  noise  as  ever  cart-wheel 
made,"  the  ploughman  unyoking  his  team,  the  dairy^-maiden  who  "draws 
at  the  udder  "  when 

The  day  is  waxen  old 
And  'gins  to  shut  in  with  the  marigold  ; 

and  afterwards  "shortens  the  dew'd  way"  with  a  song  newly  learnt, 
and  the  melancholy  angler — (evidently  Browne  knew  nothing  of  his  con- 
temporary Walton,  the  "  common  father  of  anglers,"  and  the  happiest  of 
men) — standing  on  a  green  bank  with  "  a  wrigling  yellow  worm  thrust  on 
his  hook."  We  forget  the  dreary  mythological  rubbish  which  Browne 
inserts  in  his  Pastorals,  in  the  bright,  accurate,  and  simple  representations 
of  English  rural  life  with  which  his  pages  abound,  and  the  hearty  love  hr. 
shows  for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  beautiful  county  in  which 
he  was  born,  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Here  is  a  brief  apostrophe 
to  Devon,  which,  allowing  for  its  quaintness,  all  Devonshire  men  will 
appreciate : — 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil  !     Thou  blessed  plot, 

Whose  equal  all  the  world  affordeth  not ! 

Show  me,  who  can,  so  many  crystal  rills, 

Such  sweet-clothed  vallies,  or  aspirjng  hills  ; 

Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy  mines  ; 

Such  rocks,  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines  ; 

And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  agen, 

Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men  ; 

Time  never  can  produce  .men  to  o'ertake 

The  fames  of  Grenville,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 

Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 

That  by  their  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 

Mock  the  proud  Tagus. 

Herrick,  who  lived  for  nineteen  years  in  a  Devonshire  village — as  vicar 
of  Dean  Prior — did  not  reciprocate  Browne's  feelings,  but  would  seem,  if 
some  of  his  expressions  may  be  trusted,  to  have  found  the  country  dull. 
He  calls  London  his  home,  and  the  blest  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
laments  that  a  hard  fate  had  condemned  him  to  a  long  and  irksome 
banishment.  He  describes  the  people  as  "  currish,"  and  "churlish  as 
the  seas,  "  and  sings  in  a  sort  of  doggerel,— 

More  discontents  I  never  had 

Since  I  was  born  than  here, 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad, 

In  this  dull  Devonshire. 

The  lyrical  sweetness  of  some  of  Herrick' s  verse  is  unmatched  by  any 
poet  of  his  age.  He  sings,  bird-like,  without  a  care,  and  with  a  freedom 
that  seems  to  owe  more  to  nature  than  to  art.  But  it  is  the  perfection 
of  lyric  art  to  appear  artless,  and  in  this  respect  he  has,  we  think, 
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scarcely  a  rival.  Many  of  his  love  poems  have  a  musical  charm,  a 
playful  fancy,  and  at  times  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  take  the  reader 
captive.  He  will  be  alternately  allured  and  repelled,  won  by  dainty 
thoughts  daintily  expressed,  and  disgusted  by  a  sensuality  and  coarseness 
which  must  have  appeared  strange  even  in  Herrick's  days  as  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  clergyman.  In  his  Noble  Numbers,  however,  the  poet 
redeems  to  some  extent  the  folly  of  what  he  calls  his  ' '  tmbaptized 
rhymes."  His  felicity  of  description  as  a  rural  poet  seems  to  show  that 
his  dislike  of  rural  life  was  more  feigned  than  real.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
agree  with  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  that  "Herrick's  best  things  are  his 
poems  in  praise  of  the  country  life,"  because  we  hold  that  the  lyric 
beauty  of  many  of  his  love  poems — The  Night  Piece:  To  Julia,  To 
Anthea,  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may,  for  example, — is  of  the  rarest 
order,  but  doubtless  many  of  his  rural  pictures  are  very  charmingly 
coloured.  And  they  are  true  to  the  life.  Herrick  never  produces  fancy 
landscapes.  He  described  what  he  saw,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  life  was  not  gained  through  "the  spectacles  of  books."  In  a 
pleasant  piece  called  The  Country  Life  he  dwells  upon  its  felicities  with  a 
feeling  that  could  scarcely  have  been  feigned,  and  observes — which  is  not 
quite  true,  by  the  way — that  the  farmer's  lot  is  the  happiest  because  the 
freest  from  care.  The  festivities  of  the  country,  many  of  them  no  longer 
known,  are  thus  pithily  enumerated : — 

For  sports,  for  pageantry  and  plays, 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays  ; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet, 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  daffodills  and  daisies  crown'd  ; 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels  ;  here  thou  hast 
The  May-poles,  too,  with  garlands  grac't ; 
Thy  morris-dance  ;  thy  Whitsun-ale  ; 
Thy  shearing-feasts,  which  never  fail  ; 
Thy  Harvest  Home  ;  thy  wassail-bowl, 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i'  th'  Hole  ; 
Thy  mummeries  ;  thy  Twelfth-tide  kings 
And  queens  ;  thy  Christmas  revellings  ; 
Thy  nut-brown  mirth  ;  thy  russet  wit, 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

In  another  piece  he  describes  the  Harvest  Home  as  if  many  a  time  he 
had  joined  in  the  merriment ;  and  in  another,  there  is  an  invitation  to  his 
Corinna  to  go  a-Maying,  which,  although  written  two  hundred  years  since, 
has  the  fresh  dew  of  youth  and  beauty  about  it  still. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 
But  is  gone  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  may, 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  had  left  to  dream  : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth, 
And  chose  their  priests  ere  we  can  throw  off  cloth. 
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Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given  j 
Many  a  kiss  botfc  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament  ; 

and  then  he  adds,  with  an  epicurean  conviction,  that  since  the  future  will 
bring  sorrow,  and  life  is  short,  and  our  days  "  once  lost  can  ne'er  be 
found  again,"  the  present  should  be  seized  for  enjoyment. 

Come  let  us  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

Strange  that  Herrick — whose  Hesperides  was  the  favourite  volume  of 
country  gentlemen  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  whose  songs  were  set  to 
music  by  Henry  Lawes  and  other  musicians  of  the  day,  and  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  literary  and  moral,  was  a  true  poet — should  have  been  allowed 
no  place  in  our  anthologia,  while  such  mean  rhymsters  as  Smith,  Duke, 
Halifax,  and  Harte — men  who  never  wrote  a  line  betokening  genius — have 
had  their  miserable  productions  mummified  among  the  works  of  British 
poets.  Both  Herrick  and  Browne  are  included  in  the  list  of  poets 
"  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,"  whom  Jonson,  in  his  mature  age,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  collected  round  him  in  the  Apollo  Club.  The 
famous  dramatist  affirmed  that  Browne's  worth  was  good  "  upon  the 
exchange  of  letters."  Browne  returned  the  praise  with  interest,  and 
Herrick,  upon  the  death  of  Jonson,  whom  he  terms  "  the  rare  arch-poet," 
pronounced  that  the  glory  of  the  stage  had  departed. 

Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  walked  to  Scotland  to  see  his 
friend  Drummond  of  Hawthornden — a  poet,  who  lived,  as  he  himself 
describes  it,  in  a  "sweet  solitary  place,"  and  who  might  have  known 
much  of  Nature  from  direct  intercourse  ;  but  his  knowledge  is  bookish, 
and  his  sonnets,  graceful  though  many  of  them  be,  are  the  fruits  of 
culture,  and  exhibit  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  natural  objects. 
Probably,  the  most  lovely  piece  of  rural  description  produced  by  any  of 
Drummond's  contemporaries  is  the  Complete  Angler  of  Izaak  Walton — a 
perfect  prose  pastoral,  full  of  simplicity  and  tenderness  and  natural 
feeling,  and  of  an  intense  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  her  simplest  forms. 
Beautifully  does  Wordsworth  say  that  "  Fairer  than  Life  itself  is  this 
sweet  Book"  of  Walton's;  and  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  it  will 
have  marked  the  fine  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Field  has  expressed  the 
feeling  and  poetry  of  the  volume  in  his  picture  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Walton,  who  has  left  such  valuable  records  of  Hooker  and 
Donne,  of  Sanderson,  Wotton  and  George  Herbert,  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  Milton,  who  was  born  fifteen  years  after  him,  and  died 
nine  years  before  him,  nor  of  Marvel,  who  died  four  years  after  his  friend, 
the  great  epic  poet.  It  is  probable  that  men  were  separated  more  widely  in 
those  days  by  theological  and  political  differences  than  they  were  united  by 
a  common  love  of  literature  and  learning.  Milton,  the  iconoclast,  the  priest- 
hater,  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  most  eloquent  writer 
of  his  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age — Jeremy  Taylor ;  nor  does  Taylor,  the 
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Royal  chaplain,  betray  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tff  English  poets.  Marvel  made 
himself  chiefly  famous  as  a  politician  ;  hut  he  claims  our  attention  as 
having  written  a  few  beautiful  poems,  which  are  impregnated  with  a  fine 
rural  flavour.  One  of  these — Thoughts  in  a  Garden — in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  mind  withdrawing  into  its  happiness  and 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

may  be  regarded,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave — and  we  think  he  is  right — 
"  as  a  test  of  any  reader's  insight  into  the  most  poetical  aspects  of  poetry." 
It  is  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  discover  many  gems  of  rural  verse 
hidden  amidst  the  works  of  our  earlier  poets ;  but  just  as  landscape 
painting  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds,  although  English  landscape  painters  existed  before  their 
day,  so,  speaking  broadly,  may  Thomson  and  Cowper  be  accounted  the 
genuine  fathers  of  English  rural  poetry.  Their  descriptions  of  Nature  are 
fuller,  and,  if  we  except  the  incidental  touches  of  our  greatest  poets,  more 
truthful  than  those  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  they  led  to  the 
more  profound,  and  even  more  accurate,  study  of  Nature  exhibited  by 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Scott,  and  Tennyson.  Thomson's  artificial  diction, 
and  his  frequent  conventionality  of  thought,  have  greatly  lessened  the 
popularity  he  once  enjoyed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  every 
schoolgirl  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Seasons,  and  could  recite  long  passages 
from  the  poem.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  prediction  to  affirm  that,  at  the  close 
of  it,  if  the  Seasons  are  still  found  upon  the  shelf,  they  will  be  dust- 
covered,  and  unknown  to  all  but  students  of  poetry ;  yet  Thomson  did  a 
great  work  in  his  time,  for  he  brought  Nature  nearer  to  us,  and  proved, 
what  ought  never  to  have  needed  proof,  but  seemed  to  have  been  long 
forgotten,  that  poetic  thought  can  gain  some  of  its  richest  nutriment  from 
natural  objects.  Pope,  who  could  not  describe  Nature,  spoke  sneeringly 
of  descriptive  poetry ;  but  no  poet  since  Thomson's  day  has  adopted 
Pope's  view.  Between  the  publication  of  the  Seasons  and  of  the  Task 
lived  two  lyric  poets,  whose  united  verse  can  be  compressed  within  a  tiny 
volume.  "  A  great  wit,"  said  Cowley,  "  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vast 
volume  than  in  a  gigantic  body :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly  more 
vigorous  the  less  space  it  animates."  This  remark  may  be  fittingly 
applied  to  Gray  and  Collins.  They  wrote  very  little,  but  what  they  did 
write  is  exquisite.  Probably,  the  two  best  descriptive  poems  in  the 
language  are  the  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  of  Milton  ;  but  Gray's  Elegy 
contains  something  more  than  description.  The  rural  imagery  of  the 
piece  is  very  lovely ;  but  its  pathetic  sentiment  touches  every  heart.  So 
perfect  is  the  poem,  that  there  is  not  a  line — scarcely,  indeed,  a  word — 
that  one  could  wish  to  see  altered  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Gray's 
taste  was  not  a  little  finical  when  it  led  him  to  omit  this  lovely  stanza — as 
beautiful,  surely,  as  any  one  that  is  retained : — 
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Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around, 

Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 
In  still  small  accents  whisp'ring  from  the  ground, 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

In  Gray's  Odes,  by  the  way,  noble  though  they  be,  there  is  not  a  little  of 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  jargon  of  poetry, — a  jargon  that  was  not 
only  admissible  but  even  appreciated  when  Gray  wrote.  In  these  Odes, 
for  instance,  a  cat  is  called  a  "hapless  nymph,"  and  a  boy  trundling  a 
hoop  is  said  "  to  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed ;  "  and  these  are  but 
ordinary  examples  of  the  artificial  style  of  composition  in  which  Gray 
sometimes  indulged.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  of  it  in  Collins,  who,  in  two 
of  the  loveliest  of  his  lyrics, — the  Ode  to  the  Brave,  and  the  Ode  to  Evening 
— is  wholly  free  from  this  vice.  Poor  Collins  died  in  a  madhouse  in  1756, 
just  a  year  before  his  contemporary,  John  Dyer,  published  The  Fleece,  a 
poem  which,  as  the  title  implies,  is  specifically  rural  in  character.  It  is  a' 
queer  medley,  for  the  writer  not  only  aims  at  poetical  description,  but 
endeavours  also  in  heavy  blank  verse  to  give  a  minute  account  of  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  operations,  which  no  man,  however  highly 
endowed,  could  treat  poetically.  The  poem  exhibits  more  of  knowledge 
than  of  fancy,  more  of  invention  than  imagination,  but  Dyer's  G-rongar 
Hill  and  his  Country  Walk  are  marked  by  an  airiness  of  versification  and 
a  vividness  of  description  which  remind  us  of  Thomas  Warton.  Both 
Warton  and  Dyer  caught  their  best  notes  from  L1  Allegro  and  II  Pemeroso ; 
and  Dyer,  although  he  cannot  flood  his  landscape  with  poetic  light,  has 
at  least  the  power  of  bringing  its  separate  features  clearly  before  the  eye. 
With  two  signal  exceptions,  the  poetry  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  bears  few  marks  of  high  inspiration  or  of  any  special  intercourse 
with  nature.  Then  Dr.  Johnson  produced  his  London,  and  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes, — weighty  poems,  both  of  them,  but  more  remarkable  for 
manly  thought  than  for  poetical  imagination.  Then  Hayley  sung  his 
platitudes,  and  Darwin  his  Botanic  Garden,  and  Bloomfield,  a  small  rural 
poet,  chirped  feebly  of  the  country,  and  Churchill  ("  the  great  Churchill," 
Cowper  called  him)  wrote  his  scurrilous  satires,  and  Goldsmith  (of  whom 
we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently),  whose  exquisite  felicity  of 
style  has  secured  to  him  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  produced  two 
beautiful  poems,3  one  of  which  deserves  notice  for  its  sweet  pastoral 
passages.  Then  Falconer,  who  was  destined  to  perish  at  sea,  published 
The  Shipwreck,  and  Grainger  The  Sugar-Cane,  and  Armstrong,  according 
to  Churchill's  verdict,  "taking  leave  of  sense,"  read  in  verse — 

Musty  lectures  on  Benevolence. 

and  Kit  Smart,  the  mad  poet,  whose  dislike  of  clean  linen  was  shared 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who,  before  his  confinement  in  a  mad-house,  used  to 
walk  for  exercise  to  the  ale-house,  but  was  carried  back  again,  published 
very  indifferent  odes,  which  his  biographer  mistook  for  fine  poems.  Smart 
also  produced  a  Georgic  called  The  Hop  Garden,  composed  in  an  artificial 
pretentious  style,  which  may,  however,  have  done  some  service  as  showing 
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how  rural  poetry  ought  not  to  be  written.  Imagine  a  man  deliberately 
writing  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse,  the  average  quality  of  which  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  passage  : — 

Select  the  choicest  hop  t'  insert 

Fresh  in  the  opening  glebe.     Say,  then,  my  Muse, 

Its  various  kinds  ;  and  from  the  effete  and  vile 

The  eligible  separate  with  care. 

The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 

The  Master-hop  yclep'd.    Nature  to  him 

Has  given  a  stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold, 

Or  Phoebus  ;  ev'n  in  youth  his  rerdant  blood 

In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 

Indefinitely  rigorous.    The  next 

Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund  and  gross, 

Significantly  styled  the  Friar.     The  last 

Is  called  the  Savage,  who  in  every  wood 

And  every  hedge  unintroduc'd  intrudes. 

When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates, 

Easy  is  the  election. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  it  his  painful  task  to  turn  over  such  lumber  can 
imagine  what  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish  is  to  be  found  in  the  closely-printed 
volumes  which  are  said  upon  their  title-pages  to  contain  the  works  of  the 
British  poets.  Of  rural  poetry, — which,  if  the  bull  may  be  excused,  is  not 
poetry — the  last  century  produced  a  load  large  enough,  if  a  man  were 
doomed  to  read  it  all,  to  make  him  loathe  the  very  thought  of  verse. 
Pastorals,  Bucolics,  Georgics,  follow  one  another  in  dreary  succession  and 
in  the  futile  effort  of  bad  rhymesters  to  imitate  good  poets.  Nature,  which 
is  supposed  to  form  the  subject  of  the  verse,  is  left  out  of  it  altogether. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century  displayed  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  preceding 
half  the  vices  of  these  arid  versifiers,  but  it  produced,  also,  a  Cowper  and 
a  Burns,  two  poets  who,  in  conjunction  with,  but  in  a  larger  degree  than 
Thomson,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  English  poetry. 

"  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images  has  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted 
Village/"  said  Burke.  "  They  beat  all ;  Pope,  and  Philips,  and  Spenser 
too,  in  my  opinion."  Goldsmith's  pastoral  images  are  pretty,  and  they 
are  true, — indeed,  fitter  epithets  could  not  be  applied  to  them.  We  may 
also  readily  admit  that  they  beat  Pope,  who  was  the  poet  of  society,  and 
knew  little  of  nature.  Neither  is  it  much  to  say  that  they  beat  Philips, 
too, — "  namby-pamby  "  Philips,  whose  pastorals  were  ridiculed  so  cleverly 
by  Pope  in  the  Guardian ;  but  to  compare  Goldsmith's  rural  pictures  with 
the  broad  and  splendid  landscape  of  Spenser  is  to  confound  things  that 
essentially  differ,  unless,  indeed,  Burke  had  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  in 
mind,  and  not  the  Faerie  Qiieene. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  was  published  in  1770,  the  year  in  which 
Wordsworth  was  born ;  Cowper's  Task  appeared  in  1785,  and  the  influence 
of  that  poem  on  our  poetical  literature  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Mr.  Lowell,  whose  critical  judgment  is  almost  always  sound,  has  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  "  Cowper  is  still  the  best  of  our  descriptive  poets  for  every- 
day wear,"  and  in  these  words  he  does  justice  to  his  homely  and  sterling 
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qualities.  Cowper  frequently  takes  false  views  of  politics  and  society  :  he 
has  strong  prejudices,  great  weaknesses,  and  for  some  of  his  mistakes  we 
can  only  find  an  excuse  in  the  malady  that  consumed  him ;  but  in  his  love 
and  knowledge  of  nature  he  is  always  sympathetic,  always  veracious,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  credit  his  assertion  that  he  took  nothing  at  second-hand. 
A  critic  has  said  recently  :  "  It  is  utterly  idle  to  contend  that  Cowper  came 
within  leagues  of  Pope  as  a  poet ;  "  but,  in  spite  of  this  decision,  it  is  a 
question  that  from  one  point  of  view  may  be  not  unreasonably  discussed. 
The  influence  of  poets  upon  poets  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof  of 
their  genius.  Spenser's  power  over  his  successors  has  been  well-nigh 
limitless,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  poetical  sway  of  Cowper  has 
not  only  been  more  beneficial,  but  also  more  extended  than  that  of  Pope, 
whose  school,  as  Southey  remarked,  has  produced  no  poet.  Moreover, 
the  genius  of  these  poets  lies  in  such  different  directions  that  they  cannot 
fairly  be  compared.  Cowper  had  not  the  delicate  fancy  displayed  by  Pope 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  nor  had  he  the  trenchant  wit  which  entitles  Pope 
to  be  ranked  as  our  greatest  satirist  in  verse ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  rare  gifts  scarcely  known  to  his  predecessor,  a  pathos  surpassingly 
tender,  a  humour  of  which  Pope  had  no  trace,  and,  above  all,  the  poet's 
gift,  yet  a  gift  denied  to  Pope,  of  describing  and  interpreting  nature. 

Of  Crabbe,  who  followed  Cowper,  and  who  holds  a  distinct  position 
among  our  descriptive  poets,  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  handles  life  so 
as  to  take  the  bloom  off  it.  His  descriptions  of  scenery,  like  his  descrip- 
tions of  character,  are  wonderfully  truthful,  but,  having  no  sense  of  beauty, 
he  sees  little  that  is  not  repulsive  in  either.  Like  Cowper,  he  is  a  matter- 
of-fact  poet,  but  Cowper's  humour  saved  him  from  the  pitfalls  into  which 
Crabbe  sometimes  stumbled.  Moreover,  Cowper  loved  the  scenery  he 
described  so  accurately ;  Crabbe,  with  equal  accuracy,  is  wanting  in  the 
love  and  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  poet  of  The  Task.  Crabbe  did  not 
die  until  1832,  but  he  must  be  numbered  with  Cowper  among  the  poets 
of  the  last  century ;  for,  although  his  Borough  appeared  in  1810,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Village,  he  had  no  share  in  the 
great  poetical  revolution  which  distinguished  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century. 

It  was  a  wonderful  period  in  our  literature,  and  if  it  lacked  some 
qualities  of  sterling  value,  it  gave  us  much  of  which  the  eighteenth  century 
was  comparatively  barren — splendour  of  imagination,  a  passionate  force 
which  imparted  new  life  to  language,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  that 
produced  as  profound  an  influence  in  poetry  as  Turner  exercised  in 
plastic  art,  a  width  and  freedom  of  range  that  would  have  dismayed 
the  correct  poetasters  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Pope. 

The  great  poets  of  the  age  lived  in  the  eye  of  nature.  Words- 
worth, the  greatest  of  them  all,  studied  his  art  out-of-doors.  "Nine- 
tenths  of  my  verses,"  he  said,  "have  been  murmured  in  the  open  air." 
Scott's  poetry,  like  his  prose,  carries  with  it  the  scent  of  the  heather.  No 
one  ever  enjoyed  scenery  more,  and  few  have  described  it  with  more  accuracy 
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and  brightness  of  colour.  Coleridge,  when  he  wrote  his  loveliest  verse, 
was  a  country-liver.  Shelley,  who  caught  with  unerring  precision  every 
aspect  of  nature,  was  a  wanderer  through  the  best  portion  of  his  brief  life, 
and  found  his  grave  at  last  in  the  ocean  that  he  loved  so  well.  Keats, 
London  born  and  bred,  adored  nature  as  a  lover  worships  his  mistress,  and 
sings  of  her  as  though  he  had  been  cradled  on  her  bosom ;  and  Byron 
found  his  chief  joy  and  his  noblest  inspiration  from  intercourse  with  the 
mighty  mother.  The  spirit  awakened  by  these  illustrious  men  has  been 
at  work  ever  since,  and  the  poets  of  our  own  day  are  remarkable  beyond 
all  save  the  greatest  poets  that  have  preceded  them  for  a  profound  study 
of  nature.  It  is  not  to  men  who  are  essentially  rural  poets  that  we  must 
look  for  the  best  rural  poetry,  not  to  a  Clare,  truthful  as  his  descriptions  are, 
so  much  as  to  a  Wordsworth ;  not  to  a  Barnes,  though  his  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  display  a  freshness  of  thought  and  a  fidelity  of  description  worthy  of 
high  praise,  so  much  as  to  a  Mrs.  Browning  or  a  Mr.  Tennyson.  A  great 
master  of  the  greatest  of  all  arts  deals  in  the  first  place  with  human 
emotion,  and  to  this  his  affection  for  nature  must  ever  be  subordinate. 
The  beauty  he  sees  around  him  suggests  thoughts  and  gives  a  rich  colour- 
ing to  language,  but  to  describe  it  can  never  be  his  highest  object  any 
more  than  it  is  the  single  aim  of  the  artist  to  be  a  superb  colourist.  Words- 
worth never  forgets  man  in  his  intercourse  with  nature,  and,  indeed,  the 
exquisite  charm  of  his  most  exquisite  descriptions  consists  in  the  way  in 
which  he  blends  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  hues  of  nature.  Always  with  him  there  is,  to  use  his  own 
words — 

Some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

And  even  when  in  the  ardour  of  his  love  he  prefers  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  natural  objects  to  that  derived  from  books,  it  is  because  it 
will  best  teach  him  about  man,  the  highest  study  of  the  poet : 

One  impulse  from  a  rernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  point  out  how  the  same  feeling  pervades  the 
idyllic  poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  In  some  of  those  almost  faultless  poems 
which,  like  Wordsworth's  Brothers,  may,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  be 
called  pastorals — The  Gardener's  Daughter,  The  Miller's  Daughter,  and 
The  Brook,  for  example — it  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely-linked  is  the 
human  sympathy  and  the  sympathy  with  nature,  how  the  one  love  blends 
with  and  purifies  the  other.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  rural  picture 
than  the  following  ?  Yet  lovely  as  it  is,  as  a  simple  description,  its 
beauty  is  enhanced  a  thousandfold  when  we  remember  how  this  outward 
joy  and  serenity  is  in  harmony  with  the  exultant  bliss  of  the  lover  on 
that  bright  May  morning  : — 
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The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 

And  where  the  hedge-row  cuts  the  path-way,  stood, 

Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field, 

And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the  woods 

Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves, 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 

His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ; 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 

The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 

Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  are  able  by  a  line,  almost  by  a  word, 
to  transport  the  city-dweller  into  the  open  country,  so  that  he  hears 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  music  of  birds  and  streams,  scents  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  and  sees  with  the  "  inward  eye  "  the  forest  glade  and  moun- 
tain valley.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  these  poets,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  allowed,  taken  possession  of  nature,  that  a  lover  of  her  and  of  them 
finds  himself  continually  haunted  by  their  music,  or  using  their  words, 
as  he  loiters  leisurely  through  the  country. 

If  he  sees  a  row  of  pigeons  deep  in  contemplation  upon  a  cottage  roof, 
he  remembers  how  these  birds  have  been  described  as  "  sunning  their 
milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch  ;  "  in  the  solitude  of  forests  he  recalls  Words- 
worth's injunction  to  touch  with  gentle  hand,  "  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
woods;"  the  shrill  crowing  of  the  cock,  returned  as  it  so  often  is  from 
adjoining  farmsteads,  suggests  the  couplet : — 

On  tiptoe  rear'd  he  strains  his  clarion  throat, 
Threaten'd  by  faintly  answering  farms  remote. 

A  stream  that  moves  quietly  along,  "  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  " 
wayside  flowers,  the  daisy,  the  celandine,  or  the  primrose,  have  each  an 
appropriate  line  of  commemoration,  which  the  sight  of  them  brings  back 
to  the  memory ;  and  who  is  there  that,  while  listening  to  the  sounds  heard 
upon  a  warm  day  of  summer  in  a  lovely  English  park,  has  not  echoed 
Mr.  Tennyson's  most  musical  couplet  ? — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

If  Keats  had  lived  out  a  full  life,  instead  of  gaining  in  early  manhood 
"  a  grave  among  the  eternal,"  it  is  probable  that  so  dear  a  lover  of  nature 
would  have  enriched  our  poetical  literature  with  rural  imagery  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume  he  has 
left  behind  him  is  brimful  to  overflowing  of  glorious  poetry,  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  descriptions  is  as  remarkable  as  the  richness  of  his  imagination. 
Mrs.  Browning  had  more  leisure  to  complete  her  life's  work,  and  in  some 
respects  the  result  is  more  satisfactory.  She,  like  Keats,  was  a  poet  to 
the  heart's  core,  and  read  love  and  politics  and  all  great  social  questions 
in  the  light  of  a  noble  imagination.  Like  Keats,  too,  she  knew  much  of 
Nature,  and  her  rural  pictures  are  as  faithful  and  accurate  as  if,  like  poor 
Clare,  it  had  formed  the  one  aim  of  her  genius  to  "  babble  of  green 
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fields."  It  is  impossible,  in  treating,  of  necessity  very  briefly  and 
imperfectly,  a  large  topic  like  English  Rural  Poetry,  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  subjects  which  might  fairly  demand  a  volume  for  their  considera- 
tion. This  much,  perhaps,  we  have  made  clear,  that  the  love  of  rural 
beauty  and  the  knowledge  of  rural  life  have  been  most  largely  displayed 
by  our  poets  within  the  present  century,  that  it  is  not  to  the  poets  who  have 
confined  their  attention  to  rural  objects  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the 
finest  examples  of  rural  poetry,  and  that  the  artificial  verse  known  under 
the  name  of  pastoral  was  the  result  of  a  false  conception,  which  the  poets 
of  this  century  have  replaced  by  a  true  one.  Goethe  in  his  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  had  shown  how  possible  it  was  for  a  great  poet  to  write  a  great 
pastoral  poem.  Wordsworth,  in  The  Brothers  already  mentioned,  in  Michael, 
in  the  Waggoner,  in  the  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  other  poems  of 
similar  character,  has  shown  also  that  pastorals  may  be  written  which 
shall  be  wholly  free  from  "  the  childish  prattlement,"  as  Cowper  termed 
it,  of  these  compositions,  as  produced  by  Shenstone,  Cunningham,  and 
other  rhymesters.  Mr.  Tennyson,  while  maintaining  an  entirely  original 
treatment,  has  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  so  successfully  that  it  is 
probable  he  is  better  known  to  some  readers  as  the  author  of  the 
poems  we  have  already  mentioned  than  as  the  poet  of  In  Memoriam,  of 
Morte  d' Arthur,  and  of  (Enone.  We  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the 
rural  poetry  of  other  living  poets  ;  but  did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  point  out  how  accurately  and  affectionately  the  simpler 
aspects  of  nature  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (note 
particularly  his  Scholar  Gipsy,  with  its  lovely  glimpses  of  Oxford  scenery) ; 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  special  gift  it  is  to  depict,  as  in  Willie  Baird 
and  Poet  Andrew,  the  scenes  and  passions  of  rural  life ;  by  Miss  Jean 
Ingelow,  whose  charm  as  a  versifier  lies  wholly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  her 
idyllic  pieces  ;  and  by  other  poets,  who  maintain  more  or  less  worthily  the 
honour  of  English  poetry.  "  The  English  Muse,"  says  Mr.  Emerson, 
"  loves  the  farm-yard,  the  lane,  and  market.  She  says  with  De  Stael,  *  I 
tramp  in  the  mire  with  wooden  shoes  whenever  they  would  force  me  into 
the  clouds.'  "  The  assertion  is  curiously  one-sided :  for  the  poets  of  this 
country — witness  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth 
— are  distinguished  beyond  all  others  of  the  modern  world  for  splendour  of 
imagination ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  with  truth  that,  while  exercising 
the  poet's  highest  faculty,  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  common  ways  of 
men  and  of  what  we  in  our  ignorance  are  accustomed  to  call  the  common 
objects  of  nature.  They 

Soar,  but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home. 
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I  HAD  another  letter  from  Sophy ;  she  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time 
to  herself,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  little  thing's  bubbling- over  enthu- 
siasm to  pour  it  out  in  thin  ink  upon  foreign  striped  paper.  But  my 
heart  misgave  me  when  I  opened  her  envelope,  and  found  how  many  sheets 
one  stamp  would  cover.  The  letter  was  dated  August  3,  1870. 

"Yesterday,"  Sophy  wrote,  "  I  was  told  that  a  'demoiselle'  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  I  went  down  and  found  the  funniest  old  woman  waiting 
in  the  passage,  with  a  large  straw  hat  and  a  little  parcel  in  her  hand.  She 
had  come  to  ask  for  news  of  you,  she  said.  She  heard  we  were  English, 
and  she  had  called.  She  brought  us  a  present  of  nuts,  and  a  bunch  of 
dried  grass  and  invited  us  to  her  farm.  I  shall  certainly  go:  old  Christine, 
the  donkey-woman,  can  show  us  the  way.  The  '  demoiselle's '  name  is 
Honorine,  she  does  not  cultivate  the  farm  herself — she  trots  about  in  her 
black  stockings,  and  lets  the  land  to  her  cousins,  also  '  demoiselles.' 
This  is  a  country  where  the  women  till  the  land,  reap,  store,  work  as 
men  do  elsewhere.  They  are  gentle,  not  unrefined,  very  contented — as  who 
should  not  be  who  has  real  work  to  do  ?  They  see  the  grain  growing  that 
they  themselves  have  sown  as  they  sit  knitting  of  an  evening  in  their  little 
galleries.  Their  cows  munch  the  hay  that  they  have  reaped  and  stored 
away,  they  have  a  right  to  rest  when  their  day's  work  is  over.  I  often 
envy  them.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  sow  grain  and  store  provender 
instead  of  reaping  chaff  all  my  life  and  the  fruit  of  other  people's  labours  ! 

"  Yesterday  the  sun  came  out  and  we  went  to  buy  some  shady  hats  at 
the  Etablissement,  where  they  told  us  we  should  find  a  milliner.  The  way 
led  through  a  pine -wood,  by  a  little  winding- path  like  a  green  ladder,  and 
as  we  went  along  we  met  two  nuns  coming  through  the  trees,  and  looking 
very  black  and  picturesque.  I  suppose  they  had  been  to  visit  some  sick 
person,  but  I  do  not  envy  them  as  I  envy  the  peasant  women ;  their  lives 
don't  seem  to  be  real  lives  somehow,  but  made  up  to  order,  just  as  much 
as  my  own.  They  passed  on  their  way  and  were  followed  by  a  lady  out  of 
a  fashiok-book,  tripping  by  on  high  tottering  heels,  with  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  in  her  hand,  and  a  cane — I  did  not  envy  her  at  all :  she  bowed 
as  we  went  by,  and  then,  right  at  our  feet,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  flat  shining  roof,  and  we  heard  a  sound  rising  like  the  hum  of 
bees;  and  looking  down  we  saw  a  bird's-view  of  a  great  wide  court, 
with  galleries  all  round  and  a  garden  beyond,  and  the  tops  of  the  hats 
of  grand  ladies  and  gentlemen  passing  backwards  and  forwards.  Some 
were  leaning  over  the  galleries,  some  were  preparing  to  drive  off  in  open 
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carriages,  some  were  sitting  OH  benches  in  the  shade.  Besides  the  fine 
ladies  there  were  priests,  peasants,  and  the  old  donkey-woman  with  her 
donkey  all  looking  like  rolling  peas,  as  C.  used  to  say.  It  was  almost  all 
shade,  for  the  pine-woods  enclose  the  bathing-house  on  every  side  except  one. 
The  mineral  waters  flow  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  the  torrent  dashes  along  a 
granite  basin,  across  which  this  great  house  is  built.  You  cannot  think  how 
strange  it  seems  to  find  a  busy  world  such  as  this  one  hidden  away  deep 
in  the  wooded  ravine.  The  people  stared  at  us  a  little  as  we  came  down 
by  a  bridge  leading  from  one  of  the  galleries.  Christine,  the  donkey- 
woman  knew  us  and  nodded,  peasants  went  by  holding  little  bottles  of  the 
water  which  they  were  carrying  away  to  their  mountains.  Old  Honorine, 
with  her  wide  straw-hat  and  her  two  tidy  black  legs,  and  another  round 
parcel  under  her  arm,  trotted  past  as  usual,  very  busy  about  something  or 
other.  • 

"  Sylvia  said  it  all  looked  like  a  willow-pattern  plate,  and  so  it  did, 
bridges,  strange  trees,  pavilions  and  galleries,  ladies  coming  and  going  in 
long  Chinese-looking  dresses  with  floating  ends.  There  was  a  straight 
walk  edged  with  poppies  and  strange  plants,  unlike  any  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere  else.  Up  above  in  the  wood  we  had  heard  a  hum  of  voices, 
but  here  down  below  all  was  a  curious  silence — th'e  pine-woods  seemed 
to  absorb  the  sounds  and  to  keep  them  wandering  among  their  labyrinths 
of  stems  and  branches.  As  we  crossed  one  of  the  bridges  we  met  a  car- 
dinal in  purple,  followed  by  his  confessor.  They  were  both  reading  in 
their  breviaries — but  they  looked  up  and  bowed  very  politely  and  then 
went  on  with  their  devotions.  Sylvia  sate  on  the  side  of  the  bridge  and 
stared  at  them  with  all  her  big  eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  alley  I  recognized 
our  devote  from  the  hotel,  who  nearly  prostrated  herself  on  the  pathway 
when  the  cardinal  went  by  for  the  second  time.  I  suppose  these  waters 
are  good  for  the  clergy,  we  met  so  many  priests — poor  things,  they  tottered 
along,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  unlike  the  cardinal  who  paced  firmly  down 
the  avenue  between  the  poppies  in  his  purple  stockings. 

"  One  old  priest  was  resting  on  a  bench.  Two  stout  peasant  women 
came  up,  and  sat  down  on  either  side  of  him. 

"  '  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  Babot,  comment  ca  va  ?  ' 

"  '  Gently,  gently,'  said  he. 

"I  have  tried  to  draw  them,  and  the  poppies,  and  the  sunset,  and  the 
white  monk  I  saw  looking  up  at  the  sky,  but  it  is  a  feeble  little  sketch. 
One  skein  of  yarn  would  be  of  more  use  to  me  if  I  could  spin  it.  While 
we  were  buying  our  Ssviss  hats  at  the  stall  under  the  gallery,  we  thought 
we  saw  that  little  Mr.  Kickets  we  met  at  Dorlicote  passing  along  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court ;  but  it  would  be  an  out- of- the  way  place  for  him  to 
have  come  to,  and  I  think  we  must  have  been  mistaken.  Sylvia  too  was 
struck  by  the  likeness. 

"  I  am  not  more  happy  about  Silvia  than  I  was  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you.  Papa  does  not  see  how  she  feels  his  quick  words,  and  I  do  believe 
it  is  from  mere  nervousness  on  both  sides  that  so  much  goes  amiss.  I 
must  leave  off  now  for  I  am  going  to  Chamonix  for  the  day.  I  wish 
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Sylvia  could  come  in  my  place  :  we  ought  to  be  so  happy,  and  yet  these 
wretched  misunderstandings  seem  to  spoil  it  all." 

Poor  Sophy  !  she  was  not  contented  with  her  lot  in  life,  but  even 
Sophy  scarcely  suspected  how  much  her  father's  slights  and  angry  reproofs 
affected  her  sister.  Sylvia  told  me  all  about  this  time  long  afterwards. 
Sometimes  she  used  to  wake  up  at  night  and  cry.  "I  am  only  a  trouble 
to  every  one,"  she  used  to  say  to  herself.  "Oh,  how  happy  Sophy  is  to 
be  clever!  She  can  make  mamma  forget  her  nerves;  she  can  write  papa's 
letters.  Everybody  always  talks  to  her.  Even  the  little  baby  likes  her 
best,  because  she  can  play  such  pretty  games.  Oh,  who  wouldn't  rather 
be  clever  than  beautiful !  "  That  morning  Sylvia  came  down  to  breakfast 
very  much  in  this  mind.  The  door  banged — her  mother  gave  a  nervous 
shriek,  but  the  Colonel,  for  once,  did  not  reprove  his  daughter— he  was 
pre-occupied — his  five-pound  notes  were  running  short — and  he  was 
proposing  to  go  over  to  Chamonix  to  call  at  the  banker's.  Mrs.  King 
immediately  gave  him  a  series  of  commissions — some  Liebeg's  Extract, 
half-a-yard  of  pink  silk,  a  pair  of  india-rubber  overshoes,  some  Valerian, 
some  small  corded  bobbin,  a  packet  of  English  pins,  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  narrow  black  edging. 

"I  had  better  take  Sophy,"  said  the  poor  man,  looking  distressed. 
"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  remember  half  these  things." 

"  Couldn't  you  take  Sylvia  too  ?  "  said  Mrs.  King,  nibbling  her  bread- 
and-butter. 

Sylvia  was  so  pleased  that  she  forgot  she  was  pouring  out  the  coffee, 
and  it  would  have  all  run  over  if  her  father  had  not  seized  her  hand  just 
as  the  saucer  was  fall  to  overflowing. 

"  As  usual,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  can't  be  responsible  for  Sylvia.  When 
she  ceases  to  be  a  trouble  to  everybody,  then " 

"  Then  I  shall  never  go,"  said  Sylie,  trying  to  gulp  down  the  bitter 
feeling  in  her  throat. 

"Don't  answer  impertinently,"  said  Colonel  King. 

Poor  Sylvia  !  she  said  no  more,  and  went  on  with  her  breakfast  of 
sour  bread  and  ashes  and  waters  of  Babylon  ;  the  coffee  was  black  and 
bitter,  the  crusts  nearly  choked  her.  The  carriage  came  cheerfully  jingling 
to  the  door  in  the  sun,  and  Sophy  went  off  in  her  best  hat,  very  loath  to 
leave  Sylvia;  but  she  was  used  to  leaving  her  sister,  and  to  feeling  useful 
herself,  and  so  her  distress  did  not  last  all  the  miles  that  lie  between 
St.  Pierre  and  Chamonix. 

"  Sj'lie  shall  take  care  of  me,"  said  her  mother,  kindly;  "she  shall 
read  me  a  Porteous  in  the  gallery." 

Porteous  was  Mrs.  King's  favourite  book  of  sermons  ;  and  here  is 
Sylvia  sitting  by  her  mother's  low  chair,  with  the  balsaarn-pots  on  the  edge 
of  the  gallery,  and  Sophy's  great  bunch  of  wildflowers  in  a  jug  on  the 
little  wooden  table  beside  them,  and  she  is  reading  while  the  hills  shine 
and  brighten.  It  is  a  lovely  morning,  flecked  with  clouds  ;  one  gleam  of 
cool  green  light  is  on  the  opposite  hills ;  there  come  occasional  jingles  of 
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beils,  for  it  is  a  fete  day.  Notwithstanding  the  Saint,  many  of  the  people  are 
at  work ;  and  Virginie,  the  housemaid,  with  water  from  the  well,  is  resting  by 
the  roadside.  The  old  gardening  woman  is  busy,  too,  in  her  patch  among 
the  cabbages  and  carrots  that  grow  in  orderly  array  to  the  sound  of  the 
torrent  below.  In  the  adjoining  fields  the  flax  is  laid  out  to  dry.  The 
hills  wave  into  soft  wreathing  clouds.  The  trees  are  laden  with  fruit. 
The  lupins  and  scarlet  runners  and  melons  are  all  dazzling  together  in  the 
garden.  Some  chili  down  below  is  singing  a  little  inarticulate  song,  the 
devote  comes  out  of  her  room,  with  her  worsted  work  and  her  trailing 
gown,  on  her  way  to  breakfast,  and  looks  out  upon  the  gallery. 

"A  beautiful  day,"  she  says.  "  You  are  reading  history,  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

"  Sermon,"  says  Mrs.  King  gravely  in  French. 

"Ah!  this  earth,"  said  the  lady  from  Marseilles,  with  a  gasp. 
"  Happiness  is  not  for  the  earth.  Only  in  the  skies  is  he  to  be  found. 
You  do  not  come  down  to  breakfast,"  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  No,  plutot "  says  Mrs.  King,  with  a  start,  still  in  French,  as  she 
supposes. 

Then  the  breakfast-bell  rings,  and  a  little  country- cart  drives  up  to 
the  door  and  some  one  gets  out. 

"  It  looks  like  an  Englishman,"  said  Sylie,  peeping  over.  "  I  suppose 
he's  come  to  breakfast.' ' 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  King. 

Sylie  went  on,  but  her  thoughts  were  wandering  through  the  fresh 
landscape  to  Sophy  driving  along  the  pass  between  the  white  moun- 
tains. Temptation,  condemnation,  sin — she  didn't  want  to  think  about 
them  all  just  then,  but  about  beautiful,  sparkling  snow-crests,  about 
people  who  loved  each  other,  and  always  moved  slowly  and  carefully. 
Oh  !  she  must  make  them  love  her.  She  would  try  to  be  good. 

"  The  fault  and  corruption  of  every  coffee-cup  that  naturally  is  upset 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone,"  she  read  in  a 
drawling  voice. 

"  My  dear  !  what  are  you  saying  ?  "  said  her  mother.  "  What  a 
horrid  smell  of  fried  potatoes  !  "  .  .  .  . 

They  were  being  handed  round  in  the  dining-room  at  that  moment, 
hot  and  frizzling,  from  the  trap-door  in  the  wall ;  so  were  the  cutlets  and 
tomatoes,  and  yet  the  Englishman  looked  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  break- 
fast. Isidore,  the  waiter,  thought  so  as  he  flew  round  in  his  white  waist- 
coat. "  What  a  pity  !  the  breakfast  was  good — better  than  you  could  get 
down  below  at  the  baths." 

The  Englishman  said  everything  was  excellent ;  but,  all  the  same,  he 
was  evidently  disappointed,  and  gazed  blankly  at  the  devote,  who  was 
fasting  elaborately,  and  casting  up  her  eyes,  for,  it  was  a  Wednesday. 

Then  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by  in  silence,  \rhich  was  presently 
interrupted  by  a  screaming  organ  and  a  barking  of  dogs,  and  a  dismal 
opera  tune  outside,  iarring  sadly  enough  with  the  peaceful  flow  of  tho 
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torrent  and  the  sunshine.  A  man  in  a  peaked  hat,  a  dark-faced  girl, 
dressed  like  a  man,  in  red,  with  a  red  ribbon  in  her  hair  had  appeared 
on  the  terrace. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cries  the  girl,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  loo1.*  and 
see  the  Spanish  hoop  and  the  celebrated  water-trick,  which  will  now  be 
displayed  ;  "  and  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  ground  in  her  juggler's 
dress,  and  went  through  certain  evolutions  with  hoops  and  water-jugs. 

The  Englishman  had  left  the  table,  and  was  standing  smoking  at 
the  door  by  this  time.  There  was  something  very  sad  and  vexing  in  this 
dismal  revelry.  The  poor  bold-faced  girl  was  making  a  weary  living  out 
of  discord  and  contortion ;  her  shrieks  and  gesticulations  filled  the 
traveller  with  pity  ;  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  money  to  give  her  ;  and 
then  telling  M.  Isidore  that  he  should  come  back  for  dinner,  prepared  to 
walk  away  down  the  village  street.  As  he  turned  from  the  door,  a  small 
silver  coin  fell  at  his  feet,  and  the  young  man  looked  up  and  saw  a  hand 
over  the  carved  ledge  of  the  wooden  balcony  above. 

Sylvia,  overhead,  had  also  been  fumbling  in  her  pocket  for  some  little 
coin,  and  it  was  her  hand  that  hung  for  a  moment  mid-air  and  then  drew 
back.  She  had  not  many  coins  to  spare,  poor  little  maiden  ;  but  there 
was  something  so  sad  in  the  forced  merriment  of  the  two  itinerants  ;  she 
felt  so  sorry  for  them,  trudging  through  this  lovely  world  deafened  to  its 
music  by  an  organ  ;  bound  to  Spanish  hoops,  and  tinselled  over  with  glitter 
and  shabby  scarlet,  that  she  sent  the  little  bit  of  pitiful  silver  after  them, 
that  fell  at  Rickets' feet.  The 'man  seized  upon  Tom's  two-franc  piece, 
and  got  tipsy  with  it  afterwards.  The  girl  kept  Sylvia's  mite  carefully 
for  her  needs.  Rickets  walked  away,  still  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  .  .  .  And  a  little  more  attention,  for  I  am  sure,  my  dear  child,  that 
you  would  not  wish  to  continue  giving  us  so  much  anxiety,"  concluded 
Mrs.  King  up  in  the  gallery.  "  And  now  run  out.  You  look  quite  pale, 
and  the  fresh  air  will  do  you  good.  Take  Quince  with  you." 

Sylvia  felt  her  heart  so  heavy  and  desponding  that  she  was  glad  to 
escape;  but  Quince  was  a  dreadful  infliction.  Quince  was  her  mother's 
maid,  who  hated  walking,  and  was  no  friend  to  Sylvia.  She  put  on  a  sour 
black  face  to  go  out  in,  and  was  always  half  an  hour  studying  it  in  the 
glass,  and  tying  her  bonnet- strings,  and  changing  her  shoes.  Sylie  waited 
for  her  ever  so  long  in  front.  The  French  lady  who  was  slowly  peram- 
bulating the  terrace  told  her  they  had  had  a  stranger  to  breakfast — a 
gentleman,  who  had  little  appetite,  she  said,  and  who  had  walked  away 
down  the  village. 

It  looked  all  alive  and  busy  in  the  beautiful  sun-glitter  upon  the  snow 
peaks  and  tiled  roofs.  Little  Josephine,  the  one  baby  in  the  place,  sat 
in  her  go-cart  at  her  mother's  shop-door.  The  old  cretin  was  polishing 
her  brass  pans  ;  they  all  dazzled  and  twinkled,  so  did  the  windows  of  the 
old  grey  convent  that  stands  in  the  little  Grand'  Place  on  its  venerable 
arches,  where  the  grocer  has  hung  candles  and  flasks  of  country-wine. 
The  fountain  was  falling  sparkling  into  the  stone  basin,  where  the  cactus 
grows.  It  has  been  trained  like  a  cup  to  catch  the  falling  waters.  The 
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lights  were  sinning  on  the  little  green  bower,  where  the  old  villagers  were 
already  sitting  pledging  each  others'  asthmas  and  rheumatisms. 

It  was  a  fete-day,  and  some  early  mass  was  about  to  begin  in  the 
church  of  St.  Darnien  and  St.  Peter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  place. 
The  village  women,  with  their  smart  kerchiefs  and  gold  ornaments,  stood 
waiting  round  about  the  door.  Here  and  there  some  old  fellows  from  the 
mountain,  with  long  coats  and  brass  buttons  like  Mr.  Lulworth's,  stood 
discussing  the  war  or  the  crops,  or  Jean  Martin's  new  house  on  the 
mountain.  The  little  bell  came  swinging  up  the  street  and  echoing  along 
the  valley.  The  villagers  stood  in  groups,  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin, 
or  followed  one  another  in  straggling  procession  to  the  great  doors  of  the 
church,  where  the  incense  was  burning  and  the  lights  twinkling  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  shining  little  figures  hanging  high  over  head.  The  three 
priests  had  come  across  the  graveyard  from  the  melancholy  home  where 
they  lived.  The  long  grass  grew  in  front  of  it ;  the  shutters  flapped.  I 
know  not  why  it  looked  so  sad  when  everything  else  was  bright  in  the 
little  village.  People  passing  by  could  see  glimpses  of  black  soutanes 
hanging  up  from  pegs  in  the  dismantled  rooms. 

A  lane  leads  past  the  Presbytery  from  the  village -to  the  Devil's 
Bridge  below.  Along  the  lane  old  Christine  is  trudging.  She  greets  her 
acquaintances,  and  nods  kindly  to  Rickets,  who  is  now  sitting  on  a  log 
by  the  roadside,  finishing  his  cigar.  He  points  to  a  green  cross-path,  and 
asks  if  it  leads  to  the  baths?  "Yes,"  she  says.  Poor  old  Christine, 
plodding  hour  after  hour  by  her  donkey,  should  know  all  the  paths  and 
roads  about  the  place  ;  as  she  travels  on  with  a  dirty  old  smiling  face, 
and  bent  shoulders,  and  clumsy  shoes,  while  flowers  are  scattered  at  her 
feet  and  garlands  hang  overhead. 

Rickets  moralises  a  little  to  himself,  as  he  watches  her  along  the  way  ; 
presently  he  hears  some  more  voices  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

"It  is  going  to  rain,  I  tell  you  ;  look  at  them  clouds.  Nor  can  I 
possibly  keep  hup,  Miss,  if  you  walk  so  fast ;  nor  would  it  be  expected 
that  I  should."  The  voice  sounded  so  vulgar  and  disagreeable,  and  jarred 
so  with  the  surrounding  quiet,  that  Rickets,  to  avoid  it,  rose  from  his  log  and 
went  on  by  the  pretty  green  path  that  led  from  the  high  road  to  the  torrent. 

Sylie,  wilful  for  once,  came  on  with  the  scolding  maid. 

"  Nor  are  we,  in  any  ways,  on  the  way  to  the  farm,  Miss  Sylvia," 
continued  Quince. 

"  There  is  Christine,  I  will  ask  her,"  said  Sylie,  starting  forward. 

She  set  off  running,  and  she  caugkt  up  to  the  old  woman  in  a  minute. 
She  did  not  see  that  Quince  was  not  following.  The  maid  had  stopped 
short  in  high  dudgeon,  had  turned,  and  was  walking  straight  home  again. 
It  would  be  easy  to  complain  of  Miss  Sylvia  :  and  Quince  knew  by 
experience  that  such  complaints  were  generally  believed. 

Sylie,  looking  back,  saw  her  well  on  her  way  homewards,  toiling  up  the 
steep  in  her  grand  yellow  bonnet.  The  clock  struck  ten  from  the  spire 
overhead.  Rickets  heard  it  down  by  the  rushing  torrent. 

"  Yes,  this  was  the  way  to  the  Ferine  au  Pre,"  said  the  old  donkey- 
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woman  to  Sylvia ;  who  then  asked  her  if  she  was  not  going  to  church. 
"No,  she  did  not  go,^  said  Christine;  "  she  had  to  take  her  donkey  to 
the  baths,  where  a  sick  lady  was  waiting  for  a  ride.  One  must  earn  one's 
livelihood  and  food  for  the  donkey.  Heaven  is  for  the  rich,"  she  said, 
"  not  for  the  poor.  Honorine  was  a  proprietaire  and  had  time  for  mass, 
not  she  ;  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  feed  herself  and  her  donkey  and  her 
little  sick  grandchild."  Then  she  told  Sylvia  to  go  straight  on;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  road. 

The  sweet  freshness  of  the  early  morning  made  all  the  breezy  winding 
roads  still  sweeter.  Sylvia  looked  once  more  at  the  retreating  Quince, 
and  then  went  on  her  wilful  way,  hurrying  as  she  went — a  slender  figure 
flying  up  the -steep  that  leads  to  the  hill  beyond  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
There  the  torrent  falls  through  the  green  mossy  glen ;  the  cool  spray 
dashes  across  the  fern-grown  road  ;  some  of  it  lay  on  her  thick  hair  as 
she  hurried  on  her  way.  The  light  was  on  the  hedges,  where  wild  roses 
were  still  hanging  and  autumn  berries  shining.  Mont  Blanc  itself,  great 
mountain  that  it  is,  shines  with  the  morning,  of  which  the  flames  brighten 
every  peak,  or  fly  with  the  shifting  sunlight. 

As  Sylvia  wandered  on  the  great  peaks  seemed  to  rise  white  against 
the  blue ;  winding  paths  unfolded ;  copses,  pine-woods,  green  fields, 
succeeded  one  another.  The  little  village  on  its  rocky  battlements  was 
far  away  now.  It  was  all  happy,  lovely,  and  harmonious.  Sylvia  did  not 
think  that  of  all  the  landscape  she  was,  perhaps,  the  sweetest  sight.  The 
wood  was  so  cool,  so  green,  so  still,  all  the  trees  seemed  to  circle  round 
and  round  her,  dancing  and  closing  in.  Once  they  opened  out  to  let  two 
old  ladies  pass  by — two  funny  old  ladies  in  frill  caps  tied  close  to  their 
faces,  with  straw  hats  on  the  top  of  the  caps  and  gorgeous  handkerchiefs, 
and  gold  ornaments  tied  round  their  brown  old  necks.  They  stopped 
short,  and  stood  nodding  and  smiling. 

"  How-d'y'-de  ?  "  says  the  first  with  the  crimson  kerchief.  "  Are  you 
going  to  the  fairies'  kitchen  ?  " 

Sylie  felt  sure  this  smiling  old  fairy  had  just  come  from  it  herself. 
The  girl  smiled.  She  answered  that  she  was  going  to  the  Ferme  au  Pre. 

"  Straight  on  by  the  mossy  rocks,"  the  old  women  both  said,  still 
nodding  their  heads.  Then  one  of  them,  with  a  yellow  kerchief,  asked 
if  she  was  from  Paris.  "  I  have  a  nephew  there,  a  coachman,"  said  she. 

"Not  from  Paris!"  cries  the  other;  "from  England!  farther  still. 
He" !  I  have  heard  of  England.  I  have  read  of  England  in  a  book.  Your 
king  is  gone  to  fight  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  bride  is  the 
Empress  Matilda.  I  know  many  things  in  my  cottage  in  the  forest,"  said 
the  old  lady.  Here  the  yellow  kerchief,  who  seemed  more  interested  in 
the  present,  interrupted  her  friend. 

"  Are  you  a  bride  ?  "  she  said. 

Sylie  blushed,  and  said  "No,"  and  both  the  old  ladies  smiled 
approvingly. 

"  We  are  not  married,"  says  old  crimson  kerchief.  "  There  is  happi- 
ness in  all  states  for  the  sober  and  laborious.  You  have  many  heathen 
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in  England,"  she  added,  lingering  and  shaking  her  head  as  she  tucked  her 
umbrella  under  her  arm.  Then  politely,  to  make  .up,  "  There  is  also 
but  little  religion  at  St.  Pierre.  Our  bishop  is  so  often  ill." 

"  Don't  believe  her,"  said  the  coachman's  aunt.  "  Monseigneur  is 
at  the  baths  down  below ;  he  will  soon  be  better,  and  there  is  the  fete 
next  month,  and  the  great  fair  for  the  animals.  The  gens  de  Chamonix 
and  others  come  driving  their  beasts  over  the  mountains  ;  there  are  cows, 
and  pores,  and  goats.  Ah  !  you  should  be  here  to  see.  They  are  all  in 
the  Pra  behind  the  inn,  so  fat,  so  clean !  " 

Then  the  old  ladies  trotted  off  smiling,  arm-in-arm,  leaning  on  their 
tall  umbrellas. 

Sylie  looked  after  them,  almost  expecting  to  see  them  slip  into  one  of 
the  granite  rocks  along  the  road,  for  their  weather-beaten,  worn  faces 
might  have  been  cut  from  the  brown  stone.  People  do  become  part 
of  the  worlds  they  live  in.  Who  would  not  like  to  be  made  up  of  rocks, 
and  torrents,  and  green  mosses,  and  beautiful  clouds,  and  distant  views. 
There  were  a  few  clouds  rolling  towards  Sallanches,  parting  with  streams 
of  light.  Sylie  could  see  them  where  the  trees  had  been  dashed  aside  by 
some  landslip  or  winter  torrent.  It  was  just  here  that  she  met  another 
traveller.  This  one  held  a  string,  and  was  leading  a  little  pig. 

"  It  was  not  well,"  she  said.  "  She  was  taking  it  for  change  of  air  to 
the  cabane  of  the  Mont  Joli.  The  air  was  so  clear  and  fine  up  there  she 
thought  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  invalid." 

The  little  pig  trotted  off,  and  Sylie  found  herself  alone.  Now  and 
then  a  fir-cone  rolled  to  her  feet,  now  and  then  a  bird  flew  out  of  a  tree, 
now  and  then  a  sudden  sunlight  came  dazzling  into  her  eyes.  For  a  time 
she  delighted  as  she  went,  then  suddenly  the  very  brightness  of  the  land- 
scape brought  back  her  own  troubles  to  her  mind.  Perhaps  she  waa 
getting  tired,  hurrying  so  quickly.  She  sank  down  to  rest,  and  as  she 
did  so,  thought  they  might  be  vexed  with  her  for  coming  so  far  alone ; 
then  she  began  to  cry  quietly  to  herself,  as  she  still  went  on  thinking  of 
her  many  troubles.  She  started  up  and  set  off  again,  and  then,  when 
she  looked  round  she  found  that,  dazzled  by  her  tears,  she  had  missed  the 
way.  She  had  wandered  round  the  little  green  murmuring  pine-wood ; 
and,  bright  as  the  morning  had  been,  some  swift  clouds  were  gathering, 
drifting,  veiling  the  landscape,  closing  in  softly  on  every  side,  and  she 
could  no  longer  remember  where  she  was. 

What  had  she  done  ?  Where  was  she  ?  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Poor 
Sylie  stopped  short,  then  looked  round  about  her  and  began  to  run  in 
utter  despair,  while  the  rain  pattered  on  the  trees  overhead.  Suppose 
she  got  wet,  suppose  she  never  found  the  way.  She  saw  a  little  wood- 
man's hut  standing  on  the  other  side  of  a  clearing  :  perhaps  they  would 
help  her  there,  and  direct  her  home.  But  when  she  reached  the  place  she 
found  that  down  below  was  a  sliding  depth  leading  straight  to  the  foaming 
torrent.  The  path  had  been  carried  away  ;  and  Sylvia,  who  was  not  sure- 
footed, struggled  on,  expecting  every  moment  to  slide  down  the  stubbly 
precipice.  She  got  across  somehow,  she  hardly  knew  how,  and  then 
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hurried  across  a  field  to  the  little  hut.  It  was  only  a  carpenter's  shop, 
empty,  and  full  of  shavings  !  A  little  grey  cat  darted  along  a  beam  when 
Sylvia  entered  ;  there  was  no  one  else.  Then  her  heart  began  to  beat 
anew.  What  was  the  good  of  having  come  ?  How  should  she  ever  get 
home  ?  How  should  she  ever  cross  that  horrible  precipice  again  ?  What 
would  her  mother  say  ?  What  would  Quince  say  if  she  tore  her  dress  ? 
They  would  tell  her  father.  How  angry  he  would  be.  After  all  her  good 
resolutions,  here  she  was  alone,  lost,  miles  away  from  home ;  she  had 
run  away  from  Quince.  It  was  all  too  dreadful,  thought  Sylie,  getting  more 
and  more  frightened.  If  only  Sophy  were  there,  she  would  know  what 
to  do.  "No  wonder  everybody  loves  her,"  thought  poor  Sylie;  "it's 
only  me  that  nobody  cares  for.  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  for  myself.  She 
leant  her  head  against  the  wooden  wall  as  she  sat  upon  the  half- sawn 
log  and  cried  more  bitterly  than  ever.  It  was  not  only  for  to-day,  but  all 
for  the  past  tiresome  disappointing  days  that  were  over  and  to  come.  It 
was  because  it  was  raining ;  because  she  had  lost  her  way ;  because  she 
did  so  want  to  be  good,  and  happy,  and  loved,  like  Sophy,  that  she  was 
crying.  Poor  Sylie  !  it  is  not  very  often  by  tears  that  people  attain  to  any 
of  those  good  things. 

While  Sylvia  was  crying,  had  the  sisters  three  relented  and  began  to 
spin  two  threads  together  that  had  hitherto  crossed  each  other  in  devious 
direction  ?  or  had  some  planet  passed  into  some  new  conjunction,  and  was 
the  fate  of  all  those  who  belonged  to  its  rotation  changed  ?  Some  people 
might  say  that  Rickets  had  only  come  up  from  the  baths  for  a  morning 
walk,  that  he  had  breakfasted  at  St.  Pierre,  and  walked  by  the  torrent, 
and  climbed  up  by  a  steep  sort  of  ravine,  where  a  winter  avalanche  had 
swept  a  path  for  summer  tourists,  and  that  being  overtaken  by  the  rain,  he 
made  straight  for  a  little  hut  he  saw  standing  conveniently  near.  The 
door  was  open — he  walked  in.  ... 

He  recognised  her  in  an  instant.  For  what  other  reason  had  he  come 
to  St.  Pierre  than  to  do  so  ?  just  to  say  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  King.  We 
met,  I  believe,  at  Mrs.  Dormer's,  my  name  is  Rickets."  .  .  . 

For  what  other  reasons  I  cannot  tell.  "  Miss  King,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
stood  expecting  her  answer,  but  Sylie,  foolish  child  that  she  was,  only 
started,  and  gave  a  little  shriek.  "  Who's  there,"  she  cried,  and  then  looked 
vaguely  round  all  frightened  as  if  to  make  a  rush  to  the  door.  "  Who  are 
you,"  she  said.  Then  seeing  that  he  did  not  move,  she  sank  down  again 
helplessly,  letting  her  hands  fall  in  her  lap. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Miss  King  ?  "  Rickets  repeated  again,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  in  such  distress." 

Sylvia  began  to  recognise  him,  although  she  had  never  spoken  to  him 
before,  and  she  looked  up  in  his  face 

As  she  looked  up  he  was  quite  taken  aback  by  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  She  was  stiil  sitting  on  one  of  the  tressels,  all  the  shavings  were 
curling  round  about  her  feet ;  from  the  top  of  the  beam  the  little  grey  cat 
was  peeping  down  at  the  strange  visitor  ;  between  the  joints  of  the  boards 
some  green  vines  were  thrusting  their  tendrils,  and  through  the  open  door- 
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way  he  could  see  a  pastoral  landscape  beyond  the  shower,  bounded  by 
the  dazzling  mountain  range,  all  glittering  and  sparkling  in  broad  day- 
light. For  a  moment  all  this  natural  beauty  seemed  culminating  in  the 
beautiful  face  before  him.  How  shall  I  explain  his  feeling  !  and  yet  it  was 
a  simple  one  enough — it  was  made  up  of  admiration,  sudden,  unconcealed, 
of  an  immense  pity  for  those  poor  young  tears  that  seemed  flowing  so  sadly. 

Rickets  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  quick  and  romantic  man.  He  would 
have  been  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  ugliest  of  women  if  he  had  found 
her  in  trouble,  how  much  more  with  this  lovely  innocent  face  with  its 
helpless  tender  eyes  that  had  haunted  him  all  these  days.  The  curious 
sweet  shadow  had  come  into  them,  some  dilation  of  the  pupil,  some  mys- 
terious action  of  the  brain  upon  the  outward  organ. 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Sylvia,  at  last.  "  How  did  you  know  me  ? 
I  didn't  know  you." 

"  I  have  been  hoping  ever  since  I  first  saw  you,"  said  Rickets, 
gravely,  "  to  meet  you  again,  and  to  know  you  better,  and  that  some 
day  you  might  know  me  better  and  trust  me  too.  You  do  not  know  of 
what  importance  your  good  will  is  to  me,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Sylvia  shook  her  head.  "Mine!  It  is  no  use  to  anybody.  .  .  . 
Oh,  I — I  am  very  unhappy,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  fresh  tears.  Then 
she  remembered  that  she  had  strangely  forgotten  herself,  speaking  in 
such  a  way  to  a  stranger.  What  would  he  think  of  her  ?  what  had  she 
been  thinking  of  ?  what  would  Sophy  say  ?  Sylie  felt  desperate,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  in  shame  for  her  very  tears. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,"  said  Rickets,  in  a  tone  of  the  kindest  com- 
miseration. I  had  been  so  hoping  to  see  you  again,  I  did  not  expect  that 
I  should  find  you  in  such  distress  as  this." 

"  No,  no.  I  am  not  in  distress,"  Sylie  repeated.  "  It  doesn't  matter ; 
nobody  cares ;  indeed  they  don't." 

It  was  a  curious  dialogue  between  these  two  strangers,  who  in  five 
minutes  seemed  to  have  become  intimate  friends,  and  yet  Sylvia  uncon- 
sciously had  long  been  a  friend  of  friends,  chosen  among  all  others  by  the 
acquaintance  whom  she  had  scarcely  recognized  as  he  entered  the  hut. 
How  oddly  he  was  speaking.  How  could  he  know  all  about  everything. 
What  did  he  mean  ? 

"  I  know  that  you  are  not  very  happy,"  he  was  saying  :  "I  guessed 
it  that  first  evening  I  ever  saw  you.  You  say  no  one  cares  ;  if  I  dared," 
he  cried,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  his  voice  faltered,  "  I  would  tell  you 
that  there  is  one  person  who  would  think  it  the  crowning  happiness  of  his 
life  to  devote  himself  to  your  service."  His  earnest  gaze  made  her  eyes 
fall  beneath  his. 

She  was  used  to  compliments,  she  was  used  to  scolding,  poor  child, 
and  to  her  sister's  good-humoured  banter ;  but  to  serious  kind  words  such 
as  these  she  was  all  unaccustomed  ;  they  made  her  heart  beat  as  she 
listened  with  averted  face.  She  looked  up  at  last  to  answer.  There 
stood  a  strange  little  comical  figure  staring  at  her  from  behind  the  half 
sawn  log  upon  which  he  was  leaning  his  elbows,  his  hat  was  pushed 
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back,  his  nose  was  red,  his  face  looked  pale.  He  looked  so  grave,  lie 
spoke  to  her  with  so  much  deference  and  yet  with  so  much  authority,  that 
Sylvia,  from  some  foolish  recesses  of  her  small  mind,  was  struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  any  one  speaking  to  her  so  seriously,  expecting  her  to  under- 
stand, and  she  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

Eickets  felt  he  deserved  something  more  than  this.  He  flushed  up 
when  she  laughed. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  he  asked,  quite  angrily;  so  angrily 
that  Sylie  laughed  no  more,  her  eyes  again  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
beautiful  little  mouth  quivered. 

"  I — I — beg  your  pardon,"  she  faltered.  "  I  never  settle  things — it's 
Sophy,  and  please  don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  please  let  me  go  home." 

Her  terror  filled  him  with  a  great  pang  of  pity  for  the  lovely  frightened 
child.  Was  she  afraid  of  him — she,  poor  child,  for  whom  and  for  whose 
sake  he  was  pleading. 

Eickets  felt  inclined  to  be  merciful  and  let  her  go  ;  and  yet  it  was 
done  and  said.  He  had  been  rash,  behaved  preposterously.  Eash  as  he 
had  been,  preposterous  as  it  was,  he  wanted  an  answer.  He  felt  his 
advantage  in  the  very  look  of  her  blue  eyes.  If  he  lost  this  moment,  it 
might  never  come  again — there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen. 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  He  was  now  speaking  plainly  enough.  "  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  a  great  deal  too  old  and  too  ugly  to  hope  to  please 
a  young  lady  at  first  sight ;  but,  if  you  could  get  to  think  of  me,  I  know 
I  could  love  you  so  much  that  you  would  forget  everything  else."  And  he 
came  forward  from  behind  the  door,  and  stood  among  the  shavings  looking 
at  her  as  she  shrank  away  into  the  very  farthest  corner  of  the  little 
wooden  hut.  "  Do  you  think,"  he  went  on,  a  little  bitterly,  "  that  love 
counts  for  nothing  at  all,  and  that  my  whole  life,  that  I  am  ready  to  give 
to  your  service,  is  only  something  to  laugh  at  ?  You  say  you  are  not 
happy.  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  could  make  you  happy.  I  know  you  would 
be  my  first,  my  one  only  love." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  contained  emotion,  that  utterly  bewildered 
the  girl.  She  did  not  dare  to  laugh — she  did  not  want  to  laugh  any 
more.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say  ;  she  was  touched,  incredulous 
bewildered.  She  gave  him  one  frightened  glance  through  her  tears.  He 
looked  almost  fierce  so  much  was  he  in  earnest. 

The  sun  was  all  shining  into  the  little  hut.  Some  peasants  in  their 
Sunday  best  were  trudging  past  the  open  door  ;  their  wide  umbrellas  were 
open,  for  the  rain  was  still  falling  through  the  sunshine,  quick  and  soft, 
in  gold  showers  that  sparkled  as  they  fell.  The  pretty  green  creepers 
shone  through  the  bright  halo — a  dazzling  picture  in  a  rough  framework 
of  beams. 

Seeing  her  move,  Eickets  put  himself  in  the  doorway.  "  You  shall  go," 
he  said,  "  if  you  will  but  give  me  some  sort  of  answer.  Then  he  went  on 
earnestly.  "  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  will  love  me  some  day ; 
and  when  people  love  each  other,  looks  and  age  matter  little.  Nothing 
matters,"  said  the  little  man,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  shavings. 
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"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Sylvia,  doubtfully,  thinking  of  her  own 
stupidity  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  see,"  said  Tom,  sadly,  "  that  my  proposal  offends  and  grieves 
you.  I  will  go,  since  you  desire  it,  and  leave  you  for  ever."  There  was 
a  moment's  silence,  the  two  people  stood  waiting  while  their  fate  was  being 
spun. 

"  But  I  have  no  umbrella,"  said  Sylvia,  looking  about  her. 

Was  she  as  silly  as  she  appeared  to  be  ?  Tom  Rickets'  face  changed 
a  little,  and,  with  a  faint  smile,  he  said,  "  Mine  is  a  large  one,  and  you 
will  be  quite  dry,  if  you  will  honour  me  by  accepting  its  shelter." 

Sylie  came  shyly  forward  from  among  her  shavings,  as  sweet  an  appa- 
rition as  ever  stepped  out  of  a  woodman's  hut.  She  tied  the  strings  of  her 
round  white  hat,  and  wrapped  her  little  black  cloak  more  closely  round 
her  slim  shoulders.  "  Won't  your  dress  get  wet  ?  "  he  asked  ;  and  Sylie 
t obediently  gathered  up  the  lor.g  white  folds  ;  and  so  they  proceeded  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silence. 

Rickets  wondered  whether  it  was  to  him,  or  only  to  his  umbrella  that 
Sylie  had  entrusted  herself.  He  tried  to  look  at  her  face  again,  but  it 
was  hanging  down,  and  she  never  raised  her  eyes. 

Tom  Rickets  walked  silent,  looking  at  the  long  slender  hand  holding 
the  bunch  of  muslin  folds.  He  knew  that,  as  far  as  worldly  advantages 
went,  he  was  what  is  called  a  good  match,  and  that  it  was  unlikely  her 
father  should  object  to  his  mean  appearance,  with  all  the  noble  old  elms 
of  Dorlicote  Manor  to  give  him  dignity.  But  he  did  not  care  to  woo  his 
lady  through  so  fierce  a  mediator  as  the  Colonel.  He  wanted  her  from 
herself  to  take  him  as  he  was,  of  her  own  free  will,  and  not  because  it 
was  another  person's  desire.  From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  that 
sweet,  childish,  troubled  face,  he  had  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to 
brighten,  to  shield  that  sweet  young  life.  He  loved  her,  loved  her  voice, 
her  eyes,  her  simpleness,  and  unconsciousness  of  beauty.  If  she  were 
but  happy,  and  no  longer  afraid,  she  would  be  another  being. 

They  had  crossed  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  climbed  the  hill,  and  taking 
a  short  cut  to  the  hotel,  were  crossing  an  open  field,  quite  near  home  by 
this  time.  They  neither  of  them  spoke. 

The  sound  of  a  luncheon-bell  that  reached  them  from  above  brought 
them  back  to  every-day  again.  Sylie  started  ;  she  turned  white,  then  red. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  said,  very  agitated.  "  I  must  run.  Let 
me  go.  Mamma  will  be  wondering." 

"  Listen,"  said  Rickets,  holding  her  back.  "  One  word  before  you  go. 
I  am  going  away,  Miss  Sylvia.  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  India  for  a  year. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?  will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Sylvia,  "  unless — unless  papa  desired  it." 

"That  is  not  what  I  want,"  said  Rickets,  angrily;  "  and  yet" — 
and  he  held  her  fair  passive  hand,  and  sighed — "  if  not  now,  when  I  come 
back  in  a  year,  will  you  then  consent  of  your  own  free  will,  consent  to  let 
me  love  you,"  he  said,  looking  with  all  his  kind  heart  in  his  little  eyes. 
They  seemed  to  grow  quite  big,  to  constrain  her  as  he  looked. 
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Sylvia  stood  trembling  and  wondering  still.  Suddenly  she  gave  a 
horrified  scream.  "Look!  look  !  papa,"  she  cried. 

Poor  Sylie !  There  were  the  Colonel  and  Quince  coming  together 
towards  them  ;  they  were  not  twenty  paces  off.  "  Oh,  what  is  she  not 
telling  him !  "  cried  poor  distracted  Sylvia.  "  Oh,  he  has  come 
back.  Oh,  he  will  never  forgive  me  !  " 

Kickets  did  not  even  turn  his  head.  "My  answer,"  he  said;  "my 
answer,  dearest  Sylvia,"  and  he  looked  steadily  into  her  face,  and  held  her 
hand  firmly  in  his. 

"Oh,  thank  you;  no — yes — anything — in  a  year,"  cried  Sylvia,  all 
agitated.  ^ 

"  And  you  will  listen  to  no  one  else  in  the  meantime,"  said  the  jealous 
little  man.  "  You  have  promised,  Sylvia." 

"  Have  I  ?     Oh,  yes,"  said  Sylvia,  desperately  escaping. 

She  was  gone  ;  a  flash  of  white  through  the  green.  She  had  flown  up 
the  little  side  path  that,  fortunately,  led  straight  to  the  inn. 

Rickets  met  the  Colonel  very  coldly.  He  felfc  too  angry  with  him  at 
the  time  to  enter  into  any  explanations.  He  had  Sylvia's  promise,  that 
was  enough.  "  Are  you  looking  for  your  daughter,"  he  said  very  stiffly 
when  they  met.  "  She  is  just  gone  home.  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  her 
standing  up  from  the  rain,  and  to  be  able  to  lend  her  my  umbrella." 

"  Foolish  girl,  she  ran  off  from  her  maid,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  It  seems  her  maid  neglected  her  duty,  and  refused  to  attend  her," 
Packets  said,  looking  at  Quince.  "I  heard  some  one  speaking  very  inso- 
lently, though  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  at  the  time." 

Quince  nearly  turned  black  in  the  face.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  "taking 
away  a  respec'ble  woman's  character  ?  "  she  shrieked.  "  How  dare  you  ?  " 

Rickets  turned  away  haughtily.  Something  in  his  manner  seemed 
to  say  more  than  his  words  expressed,  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man after  all,  looked  round  at  Quince  in  high  displeasure. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  said.     "  Go  home.     I  will  see  you  later." 

"  I  must  say  good-by,"  said  Rickets.  "  I  called  upon  you  at  the  inn, 
but  they  told  me  you  were  all  at  Chamonix.  I  am  going  back  to  India 
next  week." 

The  Colonel  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it.  They  had  started  to  go, 
to  Chamonix,  but  the  carriage  broke  down  on  the  road,  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  come  home.  He  thought  Rickets'  manner  very  strange 
as  they  parted.  -  *  *  * 

A  Page  from  Miss  Williamsoris  Diary. 

St.  Pierre,  August  2,  1871. 

Down  at  our  feet,  in  its  cool  green  depths,  the  torrent  foams,  the  pine- 
trees  look  green  and  shady  along  the  opposite  heights.  Where  the  valley 
opens  to  the  plain  a  silver  town  is  gleaming ;  for  our  little  inn,  with  its 
galleries,  is  perched  on  the  mountain  side,  mid-air  between  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  sea. 

Below  on  the  terrace  two  Swiss  ladies  sit  watching  the  hours,  silent 
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and  peaceful,  drinking  in  light  with  their  hearts.  On  the  lower  gallery 
a  widow  from  Marseilles,  with  her  little  boy  in  top-boots,  is  at  work ; 
she  stitches  away  at  her  "  tapisserie  "  all  the  morning  with  two  feet  on  a 
chaufferette  and  her  back  turned  to  Mont  Blanc.  She  lives  on  the  first- 
floor,  where  the  Kings  are  also  established. 

H.  and  I  are  on  the  second  gallery.  The  little  inn  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  its  two  wooden  galleries  and  a 
terrace  edged  with  French  beans.  From  the  galleries  we  breathe  the 
fresh  pine-wood  air  and  watch  the  clouds  drifting  over  the  hill-tops,  or 
floating  along  the  mountain  sides  high  above  the  silver  valley  where  the 
river  winds,  and  the  little  shining  post-town  lies  heaped  in  the  distance  at 
the  bend  of  the  waters.  I  can  see  it  all  as  I  write,  and  the  French  lady's 
smartly  frizzed  head  bending  over  her  work,  and  beyond  it  two  floating 
clouds  hanging  mid-air  just  above  the'fringe  of  pine. 

St.  Pierre  lies  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  busy  road  that  leads  from 
Geneva  to  Chamonix.  The  diligences  stop  where  three  roads  divide  ;  one 
goes  to  Chamonix,  one  to  the  fitablissement  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  another  climbs  the  hill  upon  the  side  of  which  the  little  village 
hangs.  A  little  village  with  a  shining  leaden  church- steeple,  and  a  torrent 
and  many  pine-woods.  There  are  Sophy's  gables,  of  which  she  sent  us  so 
many  sketches  last  year,  and  the  wide 'wooden  balconies  overhanging  the 
green  precipice,  there  are  the  coloured  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  flaming 
balsaams  growing  bright  in  the  pure  mountain  air ;  and  deep  down  below 
the  torrent  is  rushing. 

In  these  little  mountain  valleys  of  Savoy  the  streams  go  rushing  over 
granite  rocks  and  through  the  green  lights  and  gloom  of  the  rustling 
banks.  Here  and  there  a  mountain  ash  burns  above  the  spray,  fir  trees 
shed  their  cones,  flowers  lie  upon  the  moss,  strawberries  spring  up 
crimson  and  fragrant  and  scented  with  pine.  On  Sundays  and  saints' 
days  the  church  bells  come  jangling  from  the  steeple  overhead,  and  echo 
from  rock  to  rock ;  we  have  to  raise  our  voices  if  we  are  wandering  by 
the  torrent  and  would  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  bells  and  the  waters. 
Perhaps  a  peasant  woman  trudges  past  with  heavy  steps,  and  gravely 
looks  at  us  from  beneath  her  black  frills,  and  greets  as  with  a  good 
day.  We  can  see  the  village  and  the  steeple  where  the  pine  trees  divide, 
and  high,  higher  still,  the  snowy  line  of  dazzling  crests  silent  upon  the 
blue.  But  that  is  a  region  far  away  and  out  of  reach.  Down  below  the 
road  travels  on,  and  we  along  the  road,  through  changing  lights  and 
scenes.  The  sense  of  these  distant  worlds,  so  near  and  yet  so  unattain- 
able, seems  to  make  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees  more  gentle,  the  horizons 
of  the  opal  plains  more  distant,  and  more  lovely.  I  think  it  is  this 
mystery  unrevealecl,  yet  present  to  our  minds,  that  makes  each  place  so 
beautiful  in  these  ice-bound  regions,  and  that  seems  to  strike  the  solemn 
chord  of  the  unknown  to-come,  with  the  actual  moment  that  pervades  all 
highest  beauty  and  emotion,  and  which,  in  some  mysterious  way,  vibrates 
straight  from  our  hearts  to  nature,  from  our  life  to  the  great  life  round 
about  us. 
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Even  in  people's  faces,  who  does  not  know  the  intangible  difference  be- 
tween beauty  with  a  future,  and  beauty  that  lies  placid  and  undeniable, 
calmly  spread  out  before  one  ?  I  have  seen  the  difference  in  the  same  face 
at  different  times.  In  a  certain  sweet  vacant  oval,  for  instance,  as  I  saw  it 
first  at  Lulworth  Hall,  and  as  I  saw  it  again,  the  other  day,  sweetened, 
brightened,  all  alight,  when  we  joined  the  Kings  here  at  St.  Pierre  a  week 
ago.  My  poor  Sophy  can  not  look  what  is  in  her  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  in  England  or  abroad  ;  she  can  say  it  sometimes,  paint  it  more  or  less 
prettily  in  water-colours,  or  play  it  on  the  piano.  But  Sylie,  as  they  call 
her  sister,  the  owner  of  the  vacant  face,  can  look  now  and  then — not  always — 
look  so  that  you  never  forget  the  depth  and  lovely  tenderness  of  her  expres- 
sion. How  quickly  a  year  passes  !  H.  and  I  are  so  used  to  them  by  this 
time  that  we  scarcely  note  them  as  they  fly,  carrying  all  their  inextricable 
tangle  of  past  memories  along  with  them.  It  was  not  so  when  we  were 
Sophy's  age  and  Sylvia's.  Then,  each  year  was  itself  distinctly  defined, 
full  of  moment,  standing  out  among  all  others.  It  is  only  twelve  months 
since  we  last  saw  Sylvia  at  Doiiicote.  I  scarcely  recognised  her  when  we 
met  last  week  on  the  little  terrace  in  front  of  the  inn.  She  looks  worn, 
perhaps,  but  in  other  ways  she  is  wonderfully  changed  and  improved. 
There  is  a  look  of  repose,  of  intelligence,  that  I  never  remember.  I  took 
her  out  with  me  this  morning ;  she  came  into  the  room  neatly  dressed  and 
smiling ;  she  actually  led  the  way  to  a  certain  little  bridge  I  once  knew 
and  wanted  to  see  again.  When  I  speak  to  her  now,  she  answers  cohe- 
rently and  to  the  purpose.  She  has  an  original  view  of  things  at  times 
which  is  quite  her  own.  She  is  not  what  you  call  a  practical  woman  ;  but 
her  speculative  faculties  are  far  more  developed  than  when  I  last  talked 
to  her.  There  is  a  great  change,  too,  in  her  father's  manner.  He  is 
gentler,  and  seems  proud  of  her  beauty  and  brightness.  Mrs.  King  tells 
me,  in  confidential  whispers,  of  the  many  adorers  who  have  come  forward 
— an  Italian  prince  at  Geneva,  a  captain  at  Brighton  last  winter.  There 
is  a  poor  young  Swiss  painter  at  the  table-d'hote  who  stops  on  here  day 
after  day.  He  is  evidently  waiting  his  time.  Every  day  the  fat  waiter 
rings  the  bell  at  eleven  and  at  five  with  a  savoury  tingle,  and  we  all  come 
into  the  bare  little  room,  bowing  politely,  and  taking  our  accustomed 
places.  Experienced  travellers  bring  leather  pouches  for  their  napkins. 
The  large,  straggling  Swiss  family  piles  its  alpenstocks  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  (they  fall  with  a  loud  crash  during  breakfast).  Modest  inscriptions, 
such  as  "  Bre  Vent,  Chamonix,"  are  curling  round  the  handles.  Here,  at 
St.  Pierre,  Mont  Joli  is  the  crowning  achievement,  to  be  indelibly  engraved 
upon  the  wooden  pikes.  Mont  Joli,  with  its  little  hump  and  its  beautiful 
view — for  the  spirited  little  mountain  has  thrust  itself  into  a  good  position 
for-  a  sight  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth. 

We  are  a  quiet  little  company.  Sylvia  is  our  one  star  as  we  sit 
along  the  table.  People  who  come  to  the  village  bring  neither  dazzling 
toilettes  nor  great  expectations  ;  bachelors  are  rare  in  these  quiet  little 
pensions — old  maids,  quiet  middle-aged  people,  large  and  noisy  families 
frequent  them. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a  basket  of  flowers— alpen- 
roses  when  they  are  in  season  ;  sometimes  the  waiter  varies  the  natural 
flowers  with  paper  ones.  A  little  trap-door  in  a  cupboard  opens  into  the 
kitchen,  from  whence  come  the  dishes  hot  and  smoking  and  liberally  dis- 
pensed. We  fare  very  well  at  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc.  Our  cook 
told  us  yesterday  with  pride  that  he  had  once  prepared  a  dinner  for  Baron 
Rothschild.  He  is  here,  like  ourselves,  for  change  of  air,  and  to  take  the 
waters.  Out  of  compliment  to  our  nationality,  he  prepared  an  enormous 
plum-pudding  on  Sunday,  at  which  poor  H.  gazed  in  horror. 

Last  night,  when  the  sun  set,  a  great  writhing  serpent- cloud  came 
from  behind  the  snowy  Breja,  and  hung  mid  air,  while  the  evening  lights 
poured  gold  and  colour  upon  all  the  rocks  and  the  valleys  and  mountain- 
tops.  Then  a  clear  crescent  moon  dawned  high  overhead,  and  soon 
began  to  shine  silver  and  crystal  among  waning  daylights.  The  line  of 
jagged  rocks  that  enclose  the  valley  to  the  west  was  softened  to  purple 
mist  against  a  faint  west.  The  snow  mountains  reflected  the  dying 
rays  of  the  sun  we  could  no  longer  see  ;  the  stream  rushed  through  the 
tvvilight ;  the^  crickets  whistled  loudly  in  the  shadows.  Sylvia  was  sitting 
at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery,  where  a  lamp  was  swinging,  and  where  we 
were  all  assembled.  She  had  been  sitting  very  silent,  with  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  When  she  spoke,  the  Colonel,  who  was  reading  his  paper  by 
the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  looked  up,  and  asked  what  she  was  saying. 

"  I  only  asked  if  to-morrow  was  the  third,  papa,"  said  Sylie. 

"  It  may  be  the  thirty-third  for  all  I  know,"  said  Sophy.  "  Doesn't 
one  lose  count  of  time  here,  Miss  Williamson  ?  " 

"It  is  a  coin  that  goes  very  quick,"  said  I ;  "  and  counting  it  over 
doesn't  make  it  last  any  longer,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  Longer  !  "  said  Sylie.     "  I  think  time  is  so  very  long." 

All  night  the  bank  of  vaporous  clouds  spread  and  spread.  While 
we  were  lying  sleeping  in  our  little  wooden  rooms,  sudden  chills  awoke 
us — sudden  storms  of  rain  falling,  or  far-away  echos  of  thunder  playing 
organ-notes  among  the  hills.  I  lay  in  the  dark  listening,  while  the 
lightnings  flashed,  beating  time  to  the  tune  among  the  hills,  lighting  up 
my  little  room,  my  workbox  :  my  black  gown  that  looked  like  a  nun  as  it 
hung  in  the  corner.  The  storm  was  at  its  height  when  a  bell  rang,  and 
a  knocking  began  at  the  front  door.  I  heard  voices  in  the  room  next 
mine  ;  a  door  opened  above,  another  below ;  footsteps  went  along  the 
passage  ;  for  some  minutes  the  whole  house  seemed  awake,  then  all  was 
suddenly  silent  again,  except  for  the  storm. 

This  morning  all  the  blue  cotton  umbrellas  were  out  in  the  villaga 
street  until  the  sun  came  out  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then  I  saw  Sylie  in  her 
white  hat  pass  the  window,  walking  slowly  up  the  street  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand.  Isidore  had  been  to  the  post  for  the  early  letters.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  heard  Colonel  King  calling,  "Sylvia!  Sylvia!"  and  Sophy 
looked  into  the  saloon  to  see  if  her  sister  was  there.  Sophy  seemed 
flushed,  excited,  and  very  important. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  ?  ".  I  asked. 
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"  Nothing  wrong,"  sail  Sophy,  "  only  we  can't  find  Sylvia  ;  she  has 
ran  off  as  usual,  and  papa  has  had  such  a  strange  letter  from  Mr.  Rickets. 
Where  can  she  be  ?  "  And  she  hurried  away. 

Where  was  Sylvia  ?  She  was  walking  along  by  the  pretty  green  wood 
where  she  had  lost  her  way  the  year  before.  She,  too,  had  had  a  letter, 
which  she  did  not  dare  open,  although  she  guessed  from  whom  it  came. 
All  this  year  she  had  tried  not  to  think  of  that  strange  eventful  day  when 
Rickets'  sudden  apparition  had  so  moved  her.  It  had  all  been  so  vague, 
BO  like  a  dream.  It  was  a  joke,  she  sometimes  thought ;  he  had  been 
laughing  at  her,  and  she — she  had  been  forward,  unmaidenly.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  it  all.  It  made  her  feel  too  ashamed.  Even  to 
Sophy  poor  Sylvia  had  never  summoned  up  courage  to  confess  the  whole 
of  that  morning's  history.  Only  when  other  people  came,  the  Count,  the 
Captain,  some  instinct  made  her  shrink  from  their  advances.  No  one  spoke 
as  he  had  done.  They  proposed  to  the  Colonel,  they  proposed  to  her  mother 
but  their  words  did  not  touch  her  heart  when  repeated.  She  did  not  love 
Rickets — how  could  she  love  so  ugly  a  little  man  ? — but  she  liked  to  think 
of  his  love  for  her.  It  gave  her  courage,  when  she  was  frightened,  to 
remember  that  one  person  did  not  despise  her, 

She  no  longer  feared  her  father's  impatience  as  she  had  once  done, 
she  respected  herself  more,  little  by  little  new  understandings  and  gifts  had 
come  to  her.  All  this  time  she  pondered  on  it  all,  and  then  she  told  her- 
self it  was  a  dream  !  It  was  a  consoling  dream,  and  one  which  helped 
her  in  many  waking  hours.  And  now  had  he  written  !  It  was  no  fancy. 
Here  was  a  letter  directed  to  her  in  a  bold  handwriting  that  she  knew, 
though  she  had  never  seen  it  before.  She  did  not  dare  open  it.  She 
would  take  it,  she  thought,  to  the  carpenter's  hut;  perhaps  there  she 
might  be  able  to  find  courage  to  read  what  he  had  said. 

When  Sylvia  reached  the  hut,  she  found  a  great  hammering  and  sawing 
going  on,  and  shavings  flying,  and  a  carpenter  and  a  carpenter's  boy 
shouting  to  one  another,  and  a  dog  barking.  It  was  impossible  to  remain 
there  or  to  think  of  reading  her  letter  ;  and,  somewhat  disappointed,  she 
passed  on,  following  the  little  winding  path  that  leads  to  the  fitablissement, 
by  a  leisurely  down-hill  zig-zag.  Sylvia  followed  the  road  quietly ;  she 
knew  her  way  by  this  time  and  was  in  no  fear  of  losing  it.  But  at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  passing  among  the  shady  green  avenues,  she  stopped  surprised 
by  sudden  loud  voices  and  clatterings  at  her  feet,  by  fragrant  steams  of 
cooking  rising  from  below  and  coming  from  behind  a  thick  clump  of  pine- 
trees. 

Sylvia  advanced  a  few  steps  further,  and  she  found  she  had  come  to  a  place 
thatlooked  straight  down  from  a  height  into  the  back  court  of  the  Etablisse- 
ment,  where  the  kitchens  are  built.  The  fires  were  burning ;  the  cooks 
were  running  backwards  and  forwards  and  calling  to  one  another  ;  constel- 
lations of  saucepans  were  gleaming  through  the  open  doors  and  windows  ; 
a  little  cook-boy  was  climbing  up  the  steep  mountain  side,  gathering  mint 
and  wild  laurel  to  flavour  his  dishes  ;  a  woman  was  whisking  salad  in  a  wire 
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basket ;  a  poor  little  chamois  was  hanging  up  by  its  heels ;  the  chief,  in 
his  white  robes,  was  directing,  beating  time  with  a  long  wooden  spoon  to 
the  concert.  The  earth  seemed  to  have  opened  suddenly,  and  all  these 
people  to  have  sprung  into  existence.  While  Sylvia  stood  staring,  surprised, 
old  Christine's  donkey,  with  some  traveller's  luggage  on  its  back,  came 
toiling  up  the  steep  path,  followed  by  the  old  woman  ;  who  carried  a  great 
branch  of  pine  ;  to  brush  the  flies  off  the  donkey's  back,  and  who  smiled 
a  greeting  to  the  pretty  lady  in  the  white  hat  and  blue  tippet. 

"  What  is  going  on  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 

"  They  are  cooking  the  breakfast  for  the  diligence,"  said  old  Christine. 
"  It  has  just  come  in,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  luggage.  "  L' Anglais  has 
come,"  she  said,  nodding  slyly.  "Eh,  who  knows — it  is,  perhaps,  a 
wedding  feast  that  they  are  preparing  ?  I  have  good  eyes,  though  I  am 
so  old  and  laborious.  I  saw  you  last  year  by  the  carpenter's  hut.  He 
gave  me  five  francs  when  he  went  away.  He  is  generous,  and  not  so 
ugly  as  some,"  and  Christine  went  on  her  way,  nodding  her  trembling 
head  and  smiling  still. 

Poor  Sylvia  stood  aghast.  What  had  she  heard  ?  What  was  this  ? 
Was  this  the  talk  of  these  gossiping  old  women  ?  It  was  unbearable. 
It  was  horrible  !  She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes  in  a  sort  of  dismay  and 
-despair.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Wliere  should  she  hide  herself.  She 
had  but  little  time  to  hide  or  to  collect  her  thoughts,  for  in  another 
moment  there  stood  the  owner  of  the  portmanteau,  right  in  the  path  be- 
fore her,  looking  browner,  happier,  all  dressed  in  white  linen,  but  other- 
wise unchanged.  He  stopped  short,  his  whole  face  lightened. 

"  Is  that  you?    Did  you  come?    Did  you  indeed  remember  ?"  he  cried. 

• "  Mr.  Kickets  !  "  Sylvia  faltered,  and  then  began  to  blush  deeper  and 
deeper  beneath  her  white  hat.  She  would  have  turned  and  fled,  as  was 
her  habit,  but  her  strength  failed,  and  she  could  not  escape.  "  Why  do 
you  come,"  she  cried.  "  Go,  go,"  and  she  desperately  wrung  her  hands. 

He  looked  frightened,  as  well  he  might.  "  What  does  this  mean,"  he 
asked  anxiously.  * '  Sylvia,  have  you  forgotten  everything, — your  promise, 
this  day  last  year  ?  I  have  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  find  you,  and  is 
this  all?" 

"You  cannot  call  that  a  promise,"  Sylie  cried,  more  and  more 
agitated  and  beside  herself.  "  Last  year  I  was  so  young,  so  silly.  This 
year  I  am  older  and  wiser.  You  know  it  was  no  real  promise  !  " 

Rickets  turned  very  pale.  "  Of  course  not  if  you  wish  it  broken. 
Of  course  you  are  free,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice.  "Last  night,  when  I 
walked  up  through  the  storm,  and  heard  you  were  come,  I  thought — I 
hoped.  Now,  I  understand,"  he  said;  and  he  turned  paler  and  paler. 
"I  was  a  fool  to  think  that  one  woman  beyond  all  women  might  value 
something  more  than  outward  looks.  Yes,  you  are  right  to  send  me 
away, — to  say,  '  Go,  you  ugly,  misshapen  wretch.  How  dare  you  think 
of  love  ?  You  monster,  it  is  your  doom  to  be  despised — it  is  your  fate. 
How  dare  you  complain  ?  '  ' 
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11  Oh !  "  said  Sylvia,  greatly  shocked,  "  it  is  not  that,  indeed  it  is  not 
that." 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him,  steadfastly  and  pitifully ;  and  as 
she  looked  the  light  came  into  his  face  again ;  for  a  moment  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  ;  his  strength  and  courage  came  back. 

"  Sylvia,"  he  said,  passionately,  "  you  are  too  wise  to  trifle  with  such 
love  as  mine.  I  have  at  least  taught  you  that.  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 
.  .  .  No,  that  was  no  promise — but  will  you  promise  now  .  .  .  ?  "  Then, 
with  an  odd  half-smile  he  said :  "  If  you  could  love  me  enough,  you  would 
not  think  me  so  very  ugly." 

"  But  I  don't,"  faltered  Sylvia,  and  while  she  was  speaking  still  she 
saw  a  bright  transfigured  face  before  her,  and  kind  eyes  full  of  love  and 
protection  looking  into  hers  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  she  knew  not  how,  she  had  surrendered.  There  are  tunes 
when  time  is  nothing,  when  feeling  outruns  time  and  seasons  as  they  flow, 
as  people  need  but  an  instant  to  live  or  to  die  ;  as  the  first  beam  of  light 
reveals  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  secret  chamber ;  suddenly  the  light 
had  shone  into  Sylvia's  kind  heart  and  shewn  her  the  treasures  hidden  there, 
and  told  her  that  she  returned  the  love  that  had  been  hers  from  the  first. 

They  went  home  to  breakfast  and  to  tell  their  news  ;  but  the 
Colonel  had  read  Rickets'  formal  letter  of  proposal  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  was  not  anxious  because  Sylvia  delayed. 

Rickets  told  his  betrothed  he  had  walked  over  from  Geneva  the  night 
before.  It  was  he  who  arrived  in  the  storm.  He  could  not  wait,  he  said, 
for  the  diligence  in  the  morning.  The  diligence  brought  his  portmanteau, 
which  he  had  been  down  to  fetch,  for  he  would  not  present  himself  in  his 
travel-stained  garments.  He  had  written  her  a  letter  from  Geneva.  She 
held  it  still  in  her  hand,  but  she  had  no  need  to  read  it  now,  and  indeed 
she  keeps  it  still  unopened  and  treasured  away. 

It  was  like  their  last  walk,  only  infinitely — a  whole  year  and  a  whole 
future  lifetime — happier. 

Once  when  a  shower  fell  they  stood  up  under  a  tree.  How  fresh  it 
was  beneath  its  shelter  !  The  plums  hung  upon  the  branches ;  the  scent 
came  fresh  through  the  golden  rain ;  the  wheat-fields  lay  yellow  on  the 
mountain- side  ;  the  potato-fields  close  at  hand  were  in  flower ;  the  chalets 
of  the  village  stood  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  comfortable  hay- 
ricks and  bean-fields.  Here  came  a  patch  of  flax  ;  farther  off  some  bright 
green  crop  was  sliding  to  the  valley.  The  little  Noah's-ark-like  men  and 
women  were  at  work  here  and  there  upon  the  hills  ;  the  distant  sound  of 
the  flail  reached  their  ears.  It  was  a  saint's-day ;  but  winds  and  clouds 
know  no  saint-days,  nor  does  Nature  herself,  except  days  such  as  this, 
when  human  hearts  dream  of  the  divine  in  life. 

Sylie  stood  under  the  plum-tree,  admiring,  as  Tom  bade  her.  Every- 
thing seemed  illuminated — his  kind  face,  her  waving  .  hair,  her  white 
dress,  every  blade  of  grass,  every  insect  as  it  floated  by,  the  plums,  the 
tangle  of  branches  and  leaves  overhead. 

10—2 
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THE  rainy  season  was  over,  but  not  the  rain.  It  had  been  an  unusually 
wet  year,  even  for  Japan,  and  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Yedo, 
had  been  living  in  the  midst  of  mire  and  slosh  not  to  be  described. 
Stewed  for  weeks  in  a  moist,  unhealthy  heat,  shaving-tackle,  knives,  and 
guns  were  covered  with  rust  unpleasant^to  the  touch ;  boots  and  shoes 
bore  a  rich  crop  of  unwholesome  fungus  ;  and  such  portions  of  our  crazy 
wood-and-paper  built  cottages  as  had  been  spared  by  the  violence  of  a 
recent  typhoon  smelt  of  mould  and  damp  :  the  very  people  one  met  in  the 
streets  looked  mildewed  and  sodden,  as  if  being  hung  out  to  dry  would 
have  done  them,  as  well  as  their  clothes,  a  world  of  good.  It  was  evident 
that,  for  health's  sake,  a  trip  to  the  hills  had  become  necessary,  and 
accordingly  I  determined  to  make  a  start  of  it. 

Being  anxious  to  make  my  trip  a  means  of  collecting  some  of  the  old 
legends  with  which  the  country  along  which  my  route  lay  abounds,  I  per- 
suaded a  native  scholar  in  my  employ,  named  Shiraki,  to  come  with  me. 
He  being  a  Samurai,  or  man  of  gentle  blood,  did  not  like  to  confess  that 
he  was  no  horseman,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  could  procure  a 
confidential  nag  of  quiet  manners,  given  neither  to  kicking,  shying,  nor 
running  away,  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  professed  delight  at 
the  idea.  As  for  my  Chinese  servant,  Lin  Fu,  I  felt  no  uneasiness  on  his 
score ;  he  was  as  adaptable  as  moist  clay,  and  whether  riding  on  an 
ordinary  saddle  or  on  a  pack-horse,  or  pinched  up  in  a  native  palanquin, 
he  was  equally  at  home  and  equally  happy.  My  groom  and  three  of  the 
Bettegumi,  a  native  corps  raised  some  years  back  to  escort,  protect,  and 
spy  upon  foreigners,  completed  the  party.  Stay — I  had  forgotten  one 
most  important  companion,  at  any  rate  the  one  that  created  the  greatest 
sensation  by  the  way,  and  the  only  one  besides  myself  that  understood 
English — my  dog  Lion,  a  black  retriever  of  great  beauty,  born  of  English 
parents  some  eighteen  months  back  in  this  distant  land.  As  he  went 
frisking  and  gambolling  along  the  road,  the  women  and  children  would 
cry  out  in  astonishment,  "  Oya !  oya !  Look  at  the  barbarian  and  his 
'  Come-here  !  '  Kirei  da  net  What  a  pretty  creature  1  "  The  Japanese 
believe  that  "  Come-here  "  is  English  for  a  dog,  for  when  our  countrymen 
first  reached  Japan  they  brought  dogs  with  them,  and  hearing  them  call 
out,  "  Come-here !  Come-here!"  when  their  pets  strayed,  the  natives 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  "  Come-here  "  could  mean  nothing  but  dog. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  great  high-road,  and  leaving  the  port  of 
Yokohama  on  our  left,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Totsuka,  some 
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four- and- twenty  miles  from  Yedo.  Having  seen  my  horse  rubbed  down 
and  bedded,  I  strolled  out  to  smoke  a  cheroot.  The  day's  work  being 
over,  the  country-folk  were  standing  about  their  doors  in  picturesque 
groups — the  men  for  the  most  part  naked  to  the  waist,  and  fresh  from  the 
bath,  the  women  almost  always  tidy,  and  sometimes  even  smart — enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening  and  chatting  away  in  eager  idleness,  bestowing 
little  or  no  notice  upon  the  foreigner,  whose  presence  among  them  has 
during  the  last  ten  years  become  a  matter  of  familiarity  :  in  sad  contrast  to 
their  cheery  rest,  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  village  stew  were  bedizening 
and  painting  themselves  for  the  night,  and  sitting  down  wearily  at  the 
open  window  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers.  At  one  of  these  high- 
road pleasure-houses,  by-the-by,  I  once  saw  a  very  melancholy  sight ;  an 
unhappy  girl,  driven  to  despair  in  her  loathing  of  the  life  to  which  she 
had  been  sold,  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  in  spite  of  the  argus- 
eyed  watching  of  her  owner ;  she  was  caught  and  brought  back,  and  to 
punish  her,  having  been  beaten  and  ill-used,  she  was  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  exposed  in  that  condition  in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  a  warning 
to  those  of  her  mates  who  might  attempt  to  follow  her  example.  Turning 
down  a  country  lane,  I  came  upon  a  rustic  scene  of  no  little  beauty.  In 
the  foreground  was  a  farm-house,  warmly  thatched  and  cosy-looking,  in 
front  of  which  Miss  0  Hana,  the  Flower,  was  drawing  water  at  the  well 
and  exchanging  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  laborious  Genkichi,  who,  hoe 
on  shoulder,  was  trudging  home  from  his  work  in  the  fields.  Round  and 
about  the  house  were  rich  groves  of  fir  and  pine,  cryptomeria  and  bamboo, 
and  among  these  ran  a  mound,  called,  as  such  hillocks  usually  are,  after 
Fuji  Yama  the  Peerless  Mountain,  commanding  a  noble  view  over  hill  and 
vale,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  turned  to  good  account  by  the  handi- 
work of  man.  Every  available  square  foot  of  land  is  made  to  bear  its 
tribute  of  rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  or  vegetables,  and  the  hill-sides  are 
richly  clothed  with  valuable  timber.  For  the  Japanese  husbandman  is  a 
hard-working  and  industrious  soul,  toiling  early  and  late,  chiefly  to  make 
sure  the  rice-crop,  of  which  he,  poor  man,  may  scarcely  get  a  taste.  Sic 
vos  non  vobis  /  He  must  content  himself  with  coarse  fare — millet,  buck- 
wheat, and  a  piece  of  salted  turnip-radish  for  a  relish. 

Having  given  time  for  Lin  Fu  to  arrive  with  the  coolies  bearing  the 
baggage,  unpack  the  same  and  prepare  my  dinner — for  on  the  journey  he, 
handiest  of  men,  is  cook,  and  no  mean  cook  either,  in  addition  to  his 
other  functions — I  return  to  mine  inn  to  take  such  ease  as  may  be  found 
where  there  are  neither  tables,  nor  chairs,  nor  beds.  The  mats,  soft 
indeed  and  white  (but  nimium  ne  crede  colon )  serve  all  purposes :  on 
them  we  squat  and  eat ;  on  them  we  lie  down  and  sleep,  when  the  fleas, 
exceptionally  hungry  and  poisonous,  with  which  they  swarm,  will  allow  us 
a,  few  moments'  respite. 

October  7th. — The  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  round  the  mountain- 
tops  the  night  before  were  still  hanging  gloomily  over  the  landscape  when 
I  awoke  and  looked  out.  A  threatening,  ugly  morning.  However,  it 
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wanted  three  good  hours  yet  of  our  starting- time,  so  I  squatted  down  and 
tried  to  write  some  letters,  intending  to  send  a  man  to  catch  the  mail  at 
Yokahama.     But  cramp  interfered  with  iron  hand — for  it  is  no  easy* 
matter  to  write  sitting  on  the  floor  without  desk  or  table — and  the  letters 
which  reached  home  by  that  ship  were  of  the  briefest. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  I  had  finished  my  breakfast  of  tea  and  eggs, 
Shiraki  came  in  to  say  that  horses  and  men  were  ready.  A  shout  of 
0  Delcake  f — "  the  Imperial  going  forth  " — is  raised  by  Shiraki  and  taken 
up  in  chorus  by  landlord,  guards,  maids,  coolies,  and  all  the  idle  folk 
about  the  inn,  and  out  I  stalk,  walking  through  a  perfect  avenue  of 
obeisances,  with  a  feeling  of  shyness  which  not  even  long  use  of  eastern 
courtesies  has  sufficed  to  remove.  Now  a  Japanese  can  always  look 
dignified  under  these  circumstances,  having  a  signal  advantage  indeed 
over  the  European  ;  for  he  who  would  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  a 
Japanese  inn  must  take  off  his  boots  on  entering  the  house,  out  of  respect 
for  the  mats,  which  it  would  be  treason  to  sully ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  very 
difficult  for  a  man  to  appear  at  his  ease,  listening  to  a  whole  string  of 
obsequious  compliments  whilst  he  is  struggling  into  a  pair  of  butcher 
boots  ;  while  a  Japanese  shuffles  on  his  sandals,  which  are  handed  to  him 
by  his  sandal-bearer  kneeling,  and  mounts  his  horse  with  the  most 
supreme  indifference,  leaving  his  host  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  inn  still 
singing  the  imperial  praises. 

We  now  left  the  great  high-road,  and  struck  off  to  the  left  into  a 
country  lane.  The  rains  had  left  the  roads  in  a  sad  state.  The  horses 
could  hardly  struggle  through  the  deep  mire  of  thick  holding  clay  out  of 
which  they  drew  their  hoofs  with  a  noise  as  of  sucking.  The  little 
Japanese  ponies  managed  pretty  well ;  but  my  own  beast,  a  heavy,  big- 
boned  Australian,  sank  up  to  his  knees  nearly  at  every  step,  and  I  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  lead  him — much  to  the  joy  of  my  friend  Shiraki, 
who  was  glad  enough  of  an  excuse  to  follow  my  example.  In  this 
manner  we  slipped  and  slid  along  for  about  seven  miles  of  lovely  scenery, 
hill  and  dale,  rice-fields  (the  crop,  alas  !  not  ripening),  and  woodland. 
Many  a  shrine  or  holy  niche  stands  by  the  wayside  or  crowns  some 
picturesque  hilltop,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  scenery  of  these  valleys.  They  are  on  a  small  scale,  it 
is  true,  and  it  may  be  said  against  them  that  each  dell  is  to  the  last  as 
one  Dromio  is  to  the  other  ;  but  they  are  so  bright  and  green,  and  the 
banks  between  which  they  lie  are  so  charmingly  wooded,  with  such  varied 
tints  in  the  foliage  (especially  while  the  autumn  glory  of  the  maples 
lasts),  that  the  eye  never  wearies  of  looking  upon  them. 

Among  these  hills  lies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kamakura,  which 
we  presently  reach. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  there  lived  a  certain 
prince  whose  name  was  Kamadari.  He  was  the  most  powerful  noble  of 
his  day  and  in  high  favour  at  court.  Now  it  happened  that,  having  been 
sent  by  the  Emperor  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrino  of  Kashima 
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in  the  province  of  Shiinosa,  he  rested  by  the  way  at  the  village  of  Yui  in 
Sagami,  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamt  a  dream,  in  which  he  was  miraculously 
warned  to  go  and  bury  the  precious  sickle  (kama'),  which  was  the  badge 
of  his  name,  at  the  pine  mount  on  Mount  Okura.  This  he  did  in 
obedience  to  the  warning  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  time  forth 
the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from  Okura  (the  great  storehouse)  to 
Kamakura  (or  the  sickle  storehouse),  from  kama,  a  sickle,  and  kura,  a 
place  of  safety,  or  storehouse. 

Prince  Kamadari,  who  traced  his  descent  in  direct  line  to  the  gods, 
died  in  the  year  669  A.D.  Immediately  before  his  death  the  Emperor 
visited  him  in  person,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  family  name  of 
Fujiwara  and  the  dignity  of  Taijokwan,  an  honour  which  had  never  been 
given  before  and  has  never  been  given  since.  For  Kamadari  had  ren- 
dered great  and  signal  service  to  the  empire  in  former  years  by  ridding 
it  of  a  certain  minister  named  Isuka,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Kogoku  (642-644  A.D.)  had  usurped  the  power  and  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  kind  of  dictator  in  the  land. 

After  their  father's  death  the  sons  of  Kamadari  came  to  great  honour. 
From  the  eldest  son  sprang  the  five  families  in  which  were  hereditarily 
vested  the  offices  of  Kwambahu,  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mikado,  and 
Sesslid,  or  Regent,  during  the  Mikado's  minority,  both  of  which  offices,  by- 
the-by,  have  been  abolished  under  the  new  political  system  which  began 
in  1868.  The  second  son  was  appointed  governor  of  the  eight  provinces 
of  Kwanto,*  and  took  up  his  residence  here  at  Kamakura,  which  from  that 
time  forth  until  the  16th  century,  became  the  military  capital  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  empire.  When  the  family  of  Hojo  became  all- 
powerful  in  the  land,  they  transferred  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
east  to  their  own  castle-town  of  Odawara  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakone  range 
of  mountains,  and  Kamakura  gradually  fell  into  ruins.  It  is  now  a  mere 
district  consisting  of  thirteen  villages,  and,  excepting  the  temples,  not  a 
trace  remains  of  its  former  splendour.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ephemeral  character  of  Japanese  houses,  which  being  built  of  wood  and 
paper,  once  having  fallen  are  swept  away  and  no  more  seen.  If  the  city 
of  Yedo,  vast  as  it  is,  were  to  be  abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and 
ruin,  fifty  years  hence  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and,  perhaps,  a  temple  or 
two  would  probably  be  the  only  vestiges  left  to  mark  its  site. 

It  being  my  purpose  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  among  the  groves  and 
holy  places  of  Kamakura,  I  put  up  at  the  not  too  clean  inn  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  temple  of  Hachiman.  A  fat,  good-natured  Maritornes, 
gore  afflicted  with  the  national  complaint,  the  itch,  prepared  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  having  set  before  us  certain  thin,  greasy  biscuits  something  like 
wafers,  announced  that  the  Nanushi,  or  mayor  of  the  village,  was  anxious 
to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit.  Eight  glad  was  I  to  bid  Shiraki  go  and 

*  Kwanto,  or  "East  of  the  Barrier,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  provinces  of 
Musashi,  Sagami,  Awa,  Kadznsa,  Shiinosa,  Hitachi,  Kotsuke,  and  Shimotsuke. 
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welcome  his  worship,  for  he  had  been  described  to  me  as  a  perfect  store- 
house of  old  world  lore,  knowing  and  loving  every  stone  and  nook  within 
his  jurisdiction,  of  which  he  would  willingly  do  the  honours,  thereby 
saving  me  from  the  clutches  of  a  certain  guide,  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  a 
bore  of  bores,  cursed  with  that  peculiar  droning  voice  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  professed  cicerone  all  the  world  over. 

Enter  the  mayor,  a  neat,  cleanly  shaved  old  man,  modestly  dressed,  as 
becomes  his  station,  in  the  plain  grey  tafFachelass  robe  worn  by  the  middle 
class,  his  dirk  being  politely  left  outside  the  door.  Down  he  goes  on  his 
knees  and  head,  drawing  a  long  hissing  breath  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Sa  !  Shiraki !  call  for  some  tea,"  (Shiraki  claps  his  hands)  "  and 
offer  our  guest  a  cheroot." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  !  this  is  indeed  difficult  to  obtain.  Inter- 
esting, truly  interesting,"  says  the  mayor,  twisting  about  the  cheroot  in 
his  fingers.  But  he  does  not  like  it  all  the  same,  and  after  painfully 
smoking  a  puff  or  two  he  knocks  out  the  fire,  and  having  rolled  up  the 
end  in  a  bit  of  paper,  stows  it  away  in  his  bosom  to  be  taken  home  as  a 
curiosity. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  we've  come  all  this  way  to  see  the  «  meisho,'  the 
lions  of  Kamakura,  and  under  the  shadow  of  so  famous  an  antiquary  we 
look  forward  to  much  enjoyment." 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir  !  I  am  but  a  dull  old  fellow,  a  very  rusty  blade  ;  still  if 
you  will  condescend  to  accept  my  poor  guidance,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
honour  of  offering  myself  as  your  pilot." 

And  so  we  sally  forth  from  our  inn,  the  good  mayor  leading  the  way. 

The  chief  of  the  sites  of  Kamakura  is  the  glorious  old  temple  of 
Hachiman.  Its  groves,  lotus  ponds,  stone  stairs,  heavy-eaved  shrines, 
rich  with  relics  of  bygone  ages,  Albino  horses  sacred  to  the  gods,  uncanny 
pink-eyed  beasts,  waxing  fat  upon  the  beans  offered  by  pious  pilgrims ; 
all  these  have  been  described  by  every  traveller  that  has  visited  the  spot, 
nor  need  I  dwell  upon  their  beauties  or  oddities  here.  My  object  is 
chiefly  to  set  before  future  travellers,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, a  few  notes  which  may  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  places  along  a  route  which  they  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  was  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  of  Japanese  history,  for  during  that  time  raged  the  war  between 
the  rival  houses  of  Gen  and  Hei  (a  civil  war  with  which  our  own  wars  of 
the  Roses  may  in  some  sense  be  compared),  which  ended  in  the  victory 
of  the  House  of  Gen,  of  which  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo  was  the  chief. 
When  he  had  conquered  his  enemies  and  made  himself  all  powerful  in  the 
land,  he  established  himself  at  Kamakura,  which  he  made  the  military 
capital  of  Japan,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1192,  he  was  created 
Sei  I  Tai  Shogun,  or  Barbarian-repressing  Commander-in-chief,  being  the 
first  who  held  that  title,  which  foreigners  call  more  shortly  "Tycoon." 
From  that  time  forth  until  the  year  1868,  the  Emperor,  or  Mikado, 
became  a  cypher,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands  of  his  commander-in- 
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chief,  and  so  it  was  that  we  heard  many  fallacies  about  spiritual  and 
temporal  emperors. 

In  those  days  there  stood  at  a  place  called  Tsurugaoka,  at  Yui,  a 
certain  ancient  temple  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Ojin,  deified  as  the  God 
of  War,  whom  the  Buddists  have  identified  as  their  own  Mars,  Hachiman, 
not  on  account  of  any  deeds  of  daring  he  performed  by  himself,  but 
because  it  was  when  she  was  with  child,  before  bringing  him  into  the 
world,  that  his  mother,  the  famous  Empress  Jingo,  conquered  the  Coreans 
in  the  third  century  A.D.,  having  first  girt  herself  up  and  miraculously 
delayed  her  confinement  until  she  had  gained  the  mastery  over  her 
enemies.  This  shrine,  in  the  year  1191,  Yoritomo  caused  to  be  removed 
to  his  own  capital  at  Kamakura,  where  it  was  established  in  its  present  site. 

Three  gods  are  specially  worshipped  at  the  temple.  First  and  fore- 
most, occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  shrine,  at  the  head  of 
the  steps,  is  the  god  Hachiman.  On  the  right  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  his 
mother  the  Empress  Jingo,  and  on  the  left  is  another  altar,  sacred  to 
the  Princess  Onaka.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of  the  rude  prints  of  the 
god  Hachiman  which  are  sold  on  the  spot ;  he  is  represented  as  a  fierce 
warrior,  with  very  slanting  eyes,  with  a  beard  and  moustache  grotesquely 
trimmed,  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  clad,  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  armour,  but  in  the  flowing  robes  and  quaint  cap  which 
make  up  the  costume  of  the  court.  On  the  left  of  the  chief  shrine  is  a 
lesser  one,  in  honour  of  a  hero  called  Takenouchi  Sukune",  a  warrior  who 
accompanied  the  Empress  Jingo  in  her  expedition  to  Corea,  and  afterwards 
served  her  by  ridding  her  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  has  been 
canonised  as  Kora  Miyqjin,  or  Tamadare  no  Kami.  The  two  gods  on  the 
left  and  right  of  the  gate  are  called  Toyoiwamado  and  Kushiwamado ; 
they  are  deities  of  the  Shinto,  or  indigenous  religion  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  form  of  hero-worship.  The  main  shrine  is  in  the  centre  of  a  square, 
the  three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  small  altars,  in  which  are  laid  up 
sacred  litters  for  the  gods  and  relics,  such  as  swords,  portions  of  garments, 
pieces  of  armour,  and  other  like  curiosities,  which  belonged  to  Yoritomo, 
Yoritsune,  Takauji,  and  other  heroes  of  the  brave  old  days. 

All  this  portion  of  the  temple  was  burnt  down  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  rebuilt,  but  the  pagoda  and  other  sacred  buildings  below  the  grand 
stone  steps  are  ancient.  Although  built  of  wood,  they  have  been  con- 
tinually kept  in  repair,  so  that  they  stand'  now  as  they  stood  in  the  time 
of  the  splendour  of  Yoritomo. 

On  the  left-hand  side  the  steps  are  overshadowed  by  a  tree  of  vener- 
able aspect,  of  the  species  called  Icho  (Salisburia  adiamtifolia,  Hepburn's 
Diet.} — a  tree  of  bloody  memory,  for  under  it  was  committed  one  of  those 
crimes  which  stain  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  countries. 

In  the  year  1199  Yoritomo  died,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Yoriiye 
and  Sanetomo.  The  elder  of  these  two,  Yoriiye,  a  youth  eighteen  years 
of  age,  succeeded  his  father  as  lord  over  the  warriors  of  the  country ;  but 
he  was  a  foolish  prince,  and  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery  and  drunken- 
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ness,  fceing  encouraged  in  bis  evil  courses  by  bis  mother's  fatber,  Hojo 
Tokimasa,  who  seized  upon  tbe  real  power.  Two  years  later  tbe  Emperor 
invested  Yoriiye  witb  tbe  full  rank  of  Sbogun,  which  bad  been  beld  by 
bis  father,  but  none  tbe  less  did  Tokimasa  continue  to  be  master.  Yoriiye 
chafed  under  tbe  yoke  that  was  put  upon  him,  and  tbe  city  of  Kamakura 
was  distraught  by  plots  and  counterplots,  the  Shogun  being  tbe  bead 
of  one  faction,  while  his  mother  and  great- grandfather  led  the  other. 
Not  a  little  bloodshed  ensued,  and,  among  tbe  victims,  Yoriiye"  s  infant 
son  was  put  to  death  by  bis  own  grandfather.  Shortly  after  this  outrage, 
Tokimasa  spread  a  report  that  the  Shogun  was  conspiring  against  his 
life,  and  having  seized  the  person  of  Yoriiye,  be  forced  him  to  shave  bis 
bead  and  retire  from  tbe  world  into  tbe  priesthood.  Nor  was  bis  ven- 
geance yet  satisfied,  for  in  the  following  year  be  sent  a  man-at-arms  to 
tbe  Temple  where  Yoriiye  abode,  witb  orders  to  kill  him ;  and  the  man 
having  watched  bis  opportunity,  cast  a  rope  about  the  neck  of  tbe  former 
Shogun  as  he  lay  in  his  bath,  and  strangled  him.  In  this  way  he  died, 
being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Yoriiye  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Sanetomo,  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  dwelt  in  bis  grandfather's  palace  and  issued  bis  com- 
mands thence,  so  that  Tokimasa  lost  none  of  bis  former  power.  This, 
however,  did  not  content  him,  for  be  was  minded  to  kill  Sanetomo,  that 
be  might  set  in  his  place  bis  son-in-law,  who  had  married  his  favourite 
daughter.  But  this  time  the  mother  of  the  Shogun,  instead  of  siding  witb 
her  father,  protected  her  child,  and  having  discovered  the  plot,  removed 
Sanetomo  from  his  grandfather's  palace,  and  placejl  him  under  the  care  of 
her  brother  Yoshitoki.  In  the  struggle  for  tbe  power  which  ensued,  the 
army  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  young  Shogun,  and  tbe  old  man 
Tokimasa  was  banished  to  the  village  of  Hojo,  in  the  province  of  Idzu, 
whence  the  family  took  its  origin  and  name.  Now,  Sanetomo  was  a 
gentle  and  weakly  youth,  who  loved  the  company  of  men  of  letters,  and 
passed  his  days  and  nights  drinking  wine  and  writing  poetry,  and  the 
Shogun  being  steeped  in  these  pursuits,  his  minister  and  uncle  waxed 
more  and  more  powerful,  and  ruled  the  Empire  in  his  name. 

The  former  Shogun,  Yoriiye,  had  left  one  son,  who,  after  various 
attempts  had  been  made  on  his  behalf  to  seize  upon  bis  father's  power, 
had  entered  the  priesthood  at  Kiyoto,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  name 
of  Kugiyo.  In  the  year  1218  this  Kugiyo  came  to  Kamakura,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  which  he  had  been  the  head,  he  was  received 
honourably,  and  made  Abbot  of  the  Temple  of  Hachiman.  But  he  was 
not  contented  with  his  lot,  for  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  his  father 
still  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  he  looked  witb  an  evil  eye  upon  bis  uncle 
the  Shogun  Sanetomo,  biding  bis  time  that  he  might  be  revenged. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  the  tenth  mouth  of  this  same  year,  Sanetomo 
received  from  the  Emperor  the  dignity  of  Udaijin,  or  grand  minister  of 
the  right,  and  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1219,  be  determined  to  go  in 
solemn  state  to  tbe  Temple  of  Hacbiman  to  return  thanks  to  tbe  gods  for 
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this  favour,  having  chosen  by  divination  the  hour  #f  eight  in  the  evening 
of  the  27th  day  as  an  auspicious  moment  for  his  purpose.  Before  leaving 
his  palace  he  caused  liis  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 'House  of  Hada,  to  comb 
and  dress  his  hair ;  as  she  was  doing  this,  a  hair  fell  out  and  he  picked  it 
np  and  gave  it  to  his  wife,  saying  with  a  laugh  :  "Take  this  in  memory 
of  me." 

So  he  went  out  with  a  thousand  knights  in  his  train,  and  his  uncle 
and  minister  Yoshitoki  followed  him,  bearing  his  sword.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  the  temple,  Yoshitoki  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness, 
so  he  handed  the  sword  of  the  Shogun  to  another  noble,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sanetomo,  having  bidden  the  rest  of  his  train 
to  remain  outside,  entered  the  temple  attended  only  by  his  swordbearer ; 
and  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  praying  and  giving  thanks  he  descended 
the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  as  he  went  down,  a  man  sprang  out  from 
behind  a  tree  on  one  side,  and  brandishing  a  sword,  cut  down  the  Shogun 
and  his  swordbearer,  whose  heads  he  carried  away.  It  was  now  black 
night,  and  both  within  and  without  the  temple  there  arose  a  great  confusion 
and  uproar ;  none  could  tell  who  had  done  the  deed,  until  a  loud  voice 
was  heard  crying  out,  "  I  am  Kugiyo  !  " 

Then  Kugiyo,  bearing  the  head  of  Sanetomo,  fled  and  went  to  the 
house  of  another  priest,  where  he  ate  some  food ;  but  even  while  he  ate 
his  hand  never  loosened  its  hold  upon  the  head  of  the  Shogun. 

Now,  Sanetomo  was  twenty- eight  years  of  age  when  he  died  by  the 
hand  of  his  nephew.  At  this  time,  Kugiyo  had  as  his  disciple  a  youth  of 
tender  years,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  his  ;  so  he  sent  this  boy  home  and 
bade  him  ask  his  father  for  counsel  and  help.  But  this  man  deceived 
Kugiyo,  saying  that  he  would  go  forth  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  meet 
him ;  and  having  sent  this  message,  he  privily  reported  the  matter  to 
Yoshitoki,  who  bade  him  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  punishing  the 
murderer  of  the  Shogun.  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  false  friend  sent  a 
trusty  fellow  with  five  stalwart  men-at-arms  to  do  the  deed.  In  the  mean- 
time, Kugiyo,  who  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  soldiers  that  had  been 
promised  him,  had  crossed  a  high  mound  which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
Temple  of  Hachiman,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  friend's  house  when  he 
fell  in  with  the  six  men  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him.  A  desperate  fight 
arose,  but  Kugiyo  being  overpowered,  was  killed,  and  his  head  was  sent 
to  Yoshitoki. 

On  the  following  day  the  Shogun  Sanetomo  was  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  as  his  head  could  not  be  found,  the  single  hair  which  he  had 
jestingly  left  with  his  wife  was  buried  in  its  stead.  His  grave  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  Temple  of  Jinfukuji. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  Shoguns  founded  by  Yoritomo  ; 
only  two  of  his  descendants  succeeded  him,  and  the  three  only  ruled  for 
twenty- seven  years. 

Now,  the  great  Icho  tree,  which  may  be  seen  to  the  left  of  the  steps  to 
this  day,  is  the  very  tree  behind  which  Kugiyo  hid  himself  to  lie  in  wait 
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for  the  Shogun  Sanatomo.  So  say  tradition  and  my  good  friend  the 
Mayor  of  Kamakura. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  steps  as  you  go  up  is  the  Waka-ftliya, 
or  "  younger  shrine,"  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  deified  Ernperor 
Nintoku,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ojin,  or  Hachiman,  a  prince  who  made 
himself  famous  in  history  by  a  mild  and  loving  reign.  But  the  shrine  is 
rendered  more  interesting  by  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  great  Shogun 
Yoritomo. 

During  the  long  and  terrible  wars  which  ended  in  his  mastery  over  the 
Empire,  Yoritomo's  best  friend  and  ablest  lieutenant  was  his  brother 
Yoshitsune".  Later  in  life,  however,  the  poison  of  slander  came  between 
them,  and  Yoritomo's  heart  was  turned  against  his  brother  by  the  guile  of 
a  treacherous  friend.  But  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  the  elder  brother, 
and  Yoshitsune"  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  northern  provinces,  whence  he 
went  over  to  the  island  of  Yezo,  and,  as  some  say,  crossed  to  the  mainland. 
However  that  may  be,  his  end  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Now,  among  the  ladies  of  Yoshitsune  was  a  certain  woman  called 
Shidzuka  Gozen,  whose  rare  beauty  and  skill  in  dancing  have  passed  into 
a  household  word.  When  Yoshitsune  was  hiding  in  the  north,  Yoritomo, 
knowing  the  love  that  his  brother  bore  to  Shidzuka  Gozen,  sent  for  her, 
and  having  taken  his  seat  with  his  courtiers  at  the  Younger  Shrine  of  the 
Temple  of  Hachiman,  bade  her  dance  and  play  before  him ;  and  after  she 
had  finished  dancing,  Yoritomo  asked  her  to  reveal  Yoshitsune' s  where- 
abouts. But  she  either  knew  not  his  hiding-place  or  was  true  to  her 
trust,  and  neither  threat  nor  persuasion  availed  to  open  her  lips.  Hence 
it  is  that  men  still  point  to  the  Younger  Shrine  and  tell  how  Yoritomo 
sat  there  in  great  state,  but  with  all  his  pomp  failed  to  awe  the  faithful 
dame  who  set  at  nought  the  might  of  the  Shogun  in  her  love  for  her 
lord. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  a  holy  place  so  old  and  so  rich  in 
historic  interest  as  this  temple  has  not  been  left  without  suitable  endow- 
ment. Indeed,  it  ranks  among  the  richest  foundations  in  the  country. 
The  revenue  which  it  derives  from  its  lands  alone  amounts  to  2,500 
kokus  of  rice  yearly,  and  suffices  to  maintain  a  body  of  sixty-four  priests, 
from  abbot  to  acolyte,  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  Besides  this  regular 
income,  there  are  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  and  pious  persons,  and  twice 
a  year,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  custom  was  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Kameyama,  the  Government  has  paid  a  small  fee,  in 
return  for  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
officers  being  sent  by  the  Shogun' s  Government  to  attend  the  service. 
Nor  have  special  gifts  been  wanting  to  beautify  the  temple.  Of  these,  the 
chief  are  the  three  massive  stone  portals  (Tori-i),  grandly  simple,  standing 
in  the  street  leading  up  to  the  temple,  which  were  erected  by  the  Shogun's 
Government  in  the  year  1668  ;  and  the  more  richly- ornamented  colossal 
stone  lanterns,  which  were  subscribed  for  by  the  merchants  of  Yedo  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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Among  the  quaintest  of  the  curiosities  of  the  temple  is  a  certain  stone 
called  Hime-Ishi,  or  the  Princess  Stone,  which  a  freak  of  nature  has 
fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  body.  Whence 
it  came  hither,  or  by  whom  it  was  brought,  tradition  says  not.  It  stands 
in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  grounds,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
paling,  on  which  are  hung  paper  exvotos  and  queues  of  hair,  cut  off  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  the  offerings  of  persons  who  come  to  pray  for  relief 
from  diseases  of  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  body.  Foreigners  have 
an  idea  that  barren  women  come  and  pray  for  children  ;  but  the  priests 
claim  no  such  fruit-giving  virtue  for  the  stone,  and  certainly  they  would 
be  vastly  shocked  to  hear  their  Princess  called  by  the  vulgar  name  she 
bears  in  the  vile  jargon  spoken  at  Yokohama.  Many  and  various,  indeed, 
are  the  traps  into  which  that  same  dialect  leads  the  unwary  foreigner,  who 
at  one  moment  is,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  using  language  that  would 
disgrace  the  most  foul-mouthed  bargee,  and  at  the  next, -with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  addresses  his  groom  as  "  my  lord,"  and  promises  to  have  the 
honour  of  humbly  offering  up  to  his  lordship  a  sound  thrashing,  a  promise 
which  his  unfortunate  lordship  knows  will  faithfully  be  performed. 

A  little  beyond  the  Princess  Stone  is  a  small  wicket,  which  leads  us 
out  of  the  temple  grounds,  in  which  we  have  loitered  so  long,  into  a  plain 
of  rice-fields.  On  this  plain  stood  the  fashionable  part  of  the  old  city  of 
Kamakura.  Here  were  the  palaces  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Minamoto  and 
Ashikaga  dynasties,  and  of  the  not  less  powerful  house  of  Hqjo.  Not  a 
stick,  not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the  different  sites,  the  tradition  of  which 
alone  remains — all  is  under  tillage  ;  so  that  the  worthy  mayor  is  some- 
what difficult  to  follow  when  he  traces  out  accurately  the  limits  of  each 
palace,  and  waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  what  they  must 
have  been. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rises  over  against  us  runs  the  little  river 
Nameri,  concerning  which  rather  a  droll  story  is  told.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  H6J6  Tokiyori  was  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration, their  lived  a  certain  officer  named  Aoto  Sayemon  Fujitsuna. 
One  night  this  man  was  going  to  his  duties  at  the  palace,  and  while  he  was 
crossing  the  river,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  dropped  out  of  his  fiint- 
and- steel  pouch  ten  copper  cash,  which  fell  into  the  water.  Although  this 
was  a  trifle,  which  he  might  have  passed  on  without  heeding,  he  went  at 
once  into  the  shop  of  a  merchant  hard  by,  and  having  bought  ten  torches, 
for  which  he  paid  fifty  cash,  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  the  ten  cash, 
which  were  soon  found.  When  they  saw  this,  the  people  all  laughed  at 
him  for  wasting  fifty  cash  in  torches  that  he  might  get  back  ten.  But 
Aoto,  frowning,  answered  :  "  Fools  !  Ye  know  not  what  is  real  waste, 
nor  do  ye  care  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  I  had  not  just  now  sought 
for  those  ten  cash,  they  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
would  have  profited  no  man.  These  fifty  cash  that  I  spent  in  torches  are 
this  merchant's  gain — what  is  the  difference  betwixt  him  and  me  ?  As  it 
i«,  not  one  of  the  sixty  cashjias  been  lost  to  the  world." 
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So  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  scorn  at  the  people,  whose  laughter 
was  changed  to  admiration.  Now,  when  this  story  came  to  the  ears  of 
Hqjo  Tokiyori,  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  having  summoned  Aoto  to  his 
presence,  he  promoted  him  to  high  office — probably,  not  in  the  finance 
department. 

In  Indian  file  we  follow  our  guide  along  the  narrow  raised  paths  which 
intersect  the  paddy-fields,  making  for  the  wooded  hills,  among  which  lies 
hidden  and  almost  forgotten  a  simple  little  stone  monument,  which  marks 
the  grave  of  the  mighty  Yoritomo.  No  grand  temple,  rich  with  gold 
lacquer  and  bronze  and  cunning  workmanship,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  the  Shoguns  at  Yedo,  surrounds  the  spot,  the  where- 
abouts of  which  is  unknown  to  the  vulgar  throng.  The  memorial  is  but 
a  simple  erection  of  largish  stones  in  tiers,  which  would  long  since  have 
fallen  down  had  it  not  been  for  the  pious  care  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma, 
who  have  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  fence  ;  but  the  name  of  Yoritomo 
will  live  in  Japanese  history  long  after  the  grand  cemeteries  of  Yedo  shall 
have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Near  the  grave  of  Yoritomo  are  three  caves.  Two  of  these  are  merely 
known  as  burial-places  of  ancestors  of  the  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  princes  ; 
but  the  third  is  a  place  of  greater  interest,  having  been  the  prison  and 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Prince  Moriyoshi,  whose  wrongs  and 
sorrows  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  Japanese  history. 

The  days  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  II.,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  for  an  interval  of  two 
years  he  was  even  dethroned,  and  another  emperor  was  set  up  in  his  stead. 
In  the  end,  however,  his  cause  triumphed,  and  this  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  his  own  son,  Prince  Moriyoshi, 
whom  he  appointed  to  be  Shogun.  Now,  there  was  a  certain  powerful 
noble,  named  Takauji,  who  enjoyed  high  favour  with  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  military  rank  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Prince  Moriyoshi.  This  Takauji  hated  Prince  Moriyoshi,  and  coveted  his 
office,  while  Moriyoshi  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Takauji,  whom  he 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs.  In  this  feud  the  Emperor  inclined  his 
ear  rather  to  his  minister  than  to  his  son,  whom  he  sought  to  remove 
from  the  supreme  command.  When  Moriyoshi  saw  this,  he  remonstrated 
with  his  father,  saying  :  "Verily,  the  heart  of  Takauji  is  crooked,  and  I 
fear  that,  if  your  Majesty  raises  him  to  power,  he  will  become  a  rebel  like 
those  whom  we  have  defeated.  Your  Majesty  knows  the  proverb,  '  It  is 
useless  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  front  door,  and  let  in  the  tiger  at  the 
back  gate.'  So  long  as  this  man  lives,  your  Majesty's  pillow  will  know 
no  rest.  Let  your  servant  collect  an  army,  and  until  I  shall  have  punished 
this  traitor,  I  will  not  return  to  my  duties  as  high  priest  of  Hiyeizan." 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to  the  words  of  Moriyoshi,  but 
continued  to  place  all  his  trust  in  Takauji.  In  the  year  1334,  the 
Emperor,  who  was  now  given  up  to  wine  and  women  and  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Takauji,  banished  his  son  Moriyoshi  to  Kamakura, 
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and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cave  in  the  hill-side  over  the  valley 
called  Nikaido.  In  this  dark  and  noisome  hole,  where  he  lived  accom- 
panied only  by  two  faithful  ladies,  the  exiled  prince  passed  his  time  in 
studying  the  sacred  books  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  But  Takauji  was  not 
yet  content,  but  was  bent  upon  the  murder  of  his  foe.  Accordingly,  in 
the  following  year,  he  went  himself  to  Kamakura,  and  having  arranged 
his  plans,  chose  a  certain  knight  called  Fuchibe  to  carry  them  out. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Fuchibe,  with  six  followers, 
set  out  to  do  the  deed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  cave,  found  Moriyoshi, 
as  was  his  wont,  engrossed  in  study.  At  first  the  murderer  made  a  show 
of  treating  the  prince  with  great  respect,  and  pretended  that  he  had 
brought  a  palanquin  that  he  might  escort  him  away  from  his  prison.  But 
Moriyoshi  said  :  "  Nay,  not  to  escort  me,  but  to  slay  me  hast^hou  come," 
and  springing  upon  Fuchibe,  tried  to  seize  his  sword.  Then  Fuchibe, 
turning  his  sword,  struck  the  prince  upon  the  knees,  and  he,  weakened  in 
body  by  suffering,  which  had  failed  to  quell  his  spirit,  fell  forward. 
Before  he  could  rise  Fuchibe  rushed  upon  him,  and  bestriding  his  body, 
drew  a  dirk,  with  which  he  tried  to  cut  off  his  head.  But  the  prince 
shrugging  his  shoulders  so  as  to  shorten  his  neck,  seized  the  point  of  the 
dirk  with  his  teeth.  In  the  struggle  for  the  dirk  the  point  of  it  was 
broken,  and  more  than  an  inch  remained  in  Moriyoshi's  mouth.  At  last 
Fuchibe  threw  away  the  dirk,  and  drawing  a  short  sword,  stabbed  the 
prince*  twice  in  the  breast,  and  then  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  struck  off 
his  head.  Fuchibe  rushed  out  of  the  cell,  carrying  his  bloody  trophy  in 
his  hand  ;  but  when  he  examined  the  head  in  the  daylight,  the  eyes  were 
as  those  of  a  living  man,  and  the  teeth  were  still  fastened  upon  the  point 
of  the  broken  dirk.  Not  liking  to  show  so  ghastly  an  object  to  his 
suborner,  the  murderer  flung  the  head  into  a  bamboo  grove  hard  by ;  and 
while  the  body  and  head  were  yet  warm,  and  before  the  eyes  had  become 
glazed,  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple  called  Bichikoin,  took  the  remains 
and  piously  buried  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  had  cause  to  regret  his  son  and 
to  mourn  over  his  folly  in  trusting  to  the  faithless  Takauji ;  but  with  his 
fate  we  have  nothing  further  to  do.  A  shrine  of  fair  white  wood  has 
recently  Jbeen  erected  in  honour  of  Prince  Moriyoshi,  with  two  lesser 
shrines  for  the  two  ladies  whose  love  cheered  his  banishment,  and  who 
after  his  death  returned  to  Kiyoto ;  and  attached  to  the  shrine  is  a  lodge 
where  the  Emperor  may  rest  should  he  ever  be  moved  to  come  and  visit 
the  site.  The  priest  of  Eichikoin — a  temple  of  which  a  few  remains  may 
yet  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  not  far  off — placed  a  stone  to  mark  the 
place  in  the  bamboo  grove  where  he  picked  up  the  head;  and  he  set 
another  stone  and  planted  a  fir-tree  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  his 
temple  stood,  to  show  the  spot  where  he  buried  the  murdered  prince.  A 
steep  [flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  this  venerable  tree,  from  under  the 
shadow  of  which  there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the  hills  and  plain  of 
Kainakurc. 
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It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  so  we  wended  our  way  homewards.  On 
arriving  at  the  inn  I  found  that  two  other  travellers  had  arrived,  English- 
men, one  of  whom  was  known  to  me  ;  and  as  their  stores  had  not  come, 
they  must  have  gone  supperless  to  bed,  or,  at  all  events,  must  have  put  up 
with  a  sorry  meal  of  boiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  had  they  not  fallen  in  with 
me.  So  we  made  common  cause,  and  spent  a  very  merry  evening. 

The  next  day  turned  out  to  be  hopelessly  wet.  The  rain  fell  in  sheets, 
defying  all  protection  in  the  shape  of  waterproofs.  My  companions  of  the 
night  before  had  to  start  for  Yokohama  in  spite  of  the  weather,  for  one  of 
them  had  to  catch  a  steamer ;  so  I  was  left  alone  to  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  might,  translating  the  scraps  of  history  which  I  have  given  above,  and 
wondering  at  the  inscriptions  with  which  former  travellers  have  decorated 
the  inn  walls.  The  Germans  always  appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
seekers  of  pencil  immortality.  No  place  is  too  sacred,  none  too  mean,  for 
them  to  scrawl  over  with  their  names  and  pleasantries. 

One  piece  of  doggerel  has  pleased  its  author  so  much  that  I  have  found 
it  repeated  over  and  over  again  — 

Karl ans  Sachsen 

Wo  die  Scbrenen  Madchen  wachsen. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Swiss  wit : — 

Vive  la  Confederation  Suisse. 

(Here  follow  three  names.)         * 
Nous  maintiendrons  la  dive  bouteille, 
La  vieille  pipe  et  le  pot  federal. 

Next  comes,  "The  Marquis  Chisholm  and  a  lot  more,  all  Dryboots." 
Now,  the  Marquis  Chisholm  I  have  ascertained  to  be  a  negro  living  at 
Yokohama,  and  the  Dryboots'  joke  is  of  course  a  playful  allusion  to  the 
great  Buddha,  "Dai  Butsu,"  which  is  near  here. 

With  the  morning  came  bright  sunshine,  dispelling  all  the  clouds  of 
weary  boredom  which  had  gathered  round  me  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  of  impatient  chafing  under  imprisonment  in  a  sixth-rate  native 
inn.  At  eight  o'clock  I  rode  off,  having  taken  leave  of  the  good-natured 
mayor,  with  many  thanks  for  his  kindness.  A  short  canter  through  the 
keen  morning  air  brought  me  to  the  little  village  of  Fukazawa,  where 
the  great  bronze  Buddha  sits — sedet  ccternumque  sedebit.  The  first  time  I 
saw  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  approach  to  it  lay  along  an  avenue  of 
grand  old  evergreen  trees,  and  the  effect  of  the  colossus,  when  seen  from 
the  beginning  of  the  avenue,  was  most  striking.  Now,  unhappily,  the 
trees  have  been  cut  down  by  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  who  grudged  the 
little  bit  of  soil  which  might  bear  a  few  more  vegetables,  and  who  took 
advantage  of  the  revolution  to  pretend  that  the  trees  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  soldiery.  The  beautiful  coup  d'ceil  is  lost,  but  the  figure  must 
always  rank  among  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  the  world.  As 
a  work  of  art,  its  chief  merit  appears  to  me  to  be  the  expression  of  calm 
dignity  and  repose  in  the  face,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  huge  proportions 
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and  boldness  of  execution.  Travellers  in  Siam  talk  about  gigantic 
Buddhas  1GO  feet  high,  plated  over  with  gold,  and  having  feet  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  but  I  defy  any  country  to  produce  a  nobler  figure  than  this.  The 
proportions  of  the  statue  are  given  as  follows  in  a  rough  print  sold  by  the 
priest  on  the  spot : — 


Ft.  In. 

Height  of  the  statue 50  0 

From  the  hair  to  the  knees 42  0 

Kound  the  base 96  0 

Height  of  pedestal    4  5 

Length  of  face 8  5 

Breadth  from  ear  to  ear 18  0 

Silver  boss  on  forehead,  the  gift 
of  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant 

at  Yedo 1  5 

Eyes,  long 4  0 


Ft.  In. 

Eyebrows 4  2 

Ears,  long    G  G 

Nose,  long    3  8 

Nose,  across 2  3 

Mouth  3  2^ 

Locks  of  hair  830  in  number  8 
inches  high,  and  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter 

Knees,  across  36  0 

The  thumb,  round 3  0 


The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great  Buddha  is  one  more  tale  of 
woman's  love.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  great 
statue  of  Buddha  which  stood  at  Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the 
empire,  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  certain  priest,  seeing  this,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  empire,  begging  alms  wherever  he  went,  until  at 
last  he  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  erect  a  new  image.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of  its  completion,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  to  superintend  the  ceremonies,  during  which 
he  was  struck  by  the  ambition  to  set  up  a  like  statue  in  his  own  eastern 
provinces,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  his  family  and  clansmen. 
Yoritomo  died  without  having  fulfilled  his  intention,  which,  however,  had 
been  made  known  to  his  wife  and  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  named 
Ita.  Upon  the  death  of  Yoritomo,  Ita,  protected  by  the  Shogun  and  by 
Yoritomo' s  widow,  who  had  now  become  a  nun,  and  enjoyed  so  great 
political  power  that  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  Nun-Shogun,  set  forth 
on  a  pilgrimage,  during  which  she  collected  a  sum  of  money  which 
enabled  her  to  erect  a  great  wooden  Buddha,  and  a  temple  to  hold  it, 
which  were  consecrated  in  the  year  1228  A.D.  But  there  came  a  great 
typhoon,  in  which  the  temple  was  blown  clown,  and  the  wooden  image, 
exposed  to  .the  rain  and  the  weather,  soon  began  to  rot  away.  Nothing 
daunted,  Ita  only  determined  to  try  again,  and  this  time  she  resolved  that 
her  work  should  be  more  lasting.  Having  obtained  the  Shogun's  leave, 
she  started  on  a  new  pilgrimage,  and  so  successful  was  she,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  she  erected  the  present 
bronze  figure,  together  with  a  grand  hall  and  a  gate  with  two  guardian 
gods.  In  the  year  1495  all  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  washed 
away  by  a  tidal  wave  which  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  great  Buddha, 
with  his  pedestal,  alone  remained  standing.  But  the  place  became 
deserted  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  rank  vegetation,  so  that  its 
existence  was  almost  forgotten  until,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  it  was 
cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  brushwood  by  a  famous  priest  called  Yuten, 
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aided  by  a  friend  from  Yedo.  These  two  built  a  small  temple  by  the  side 
of  the  great  image,  in  which  they  collected  as  relics  all  that  remained  of 
the  former  temple,  and  of  a  still  older  shrine  called  Shojosenji,  which  had 
stood  upon  the  same  spot  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
which  had  been  famous  in  its  day  as  the  repository  of  certain  precious 
copies  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books,  and  of  other  relics  which  had  been 
brought  from  China. 

The  inside  of  the  great  Buddha  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  in  which  is 
laid  up  a  small  shrine  containing  an  image  of  the  god  Shaka  Niyorai, 
which  was  once  the  property  and  family  god  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo. 
The  walls  are  much  denied  with  the  names  and  inscriptions  of  foreign 
visitors,  who  have  not  even  spared  the  stone  on  which  is  graven  the 
prayer,  "  Ntimu  Amida  Butsu  " — "  Save  us,  Eternal  Buddha." 

I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  the  credit  of  the 
great  work  is  due,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  one  Ono 
Goroyemon,  a  man  now  living  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  Kadzusa. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  two  other  colossal  bronze  Buddhas  in  Japan. 
The  one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at  Kiyoto ;  but  the  latter,  which  was  only 
erected  in  the  year  1590,  having  been  much  damaged  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake, was  melted  down  and  minted  and  replaced  by  a  wooden  figure  in 
the  year  1662.  The  image  which  I  have  been  describing  was  the  least  of 
the  three,  indeed  the  one  at  Nara  is  said,  by  a  popular  fiction,  to.be  so  big 
that  a  man  may  crawl  up  its  nostril ;  but  all  men  are  agreed  that  the  big 
Buddha  near  Kamakura  is  much  the  most  beautiful  to  see,  for  the  Nara 
Buddha  is  inside  a  temple,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  in  detail,  while  this 
one,  standing  out  in  the  open  air,  may  be  looked  upon  from  a  distance, 
which  enables  the  eye  to  compass  it.  The  first  time  I  came  here  the 
genius  of  the  place  was  a  venerable  priest  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  century 
old,  certainly  the  oldest  man  to  look  at  that  I  ever  beheld,  and  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  is  rare  to  see  persons  of  very  advanced  age  in 
this  country.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether  the  Japanese  are  in  general  a  very 
long-lived  race,  although  for  many  of  their  heroes  in  the  dark  ages  they 
are  fond  of  claiming  the  honour  of  years.  One  famous  minister  there  was 
who  died  in  the  fourth  century,  having  lived,  as  we  are  told,  no  less  than 
317  years,  during  240  of  which  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  six  successive 
emperors !  Like  the  avenue  of  trees  the  old  priest  has  disappeared  and 
both  have  left  a  void  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place. 

Can  anything  be  more  lovely  in  its  way  than  the  ride  from  the  Great 
Buddha  over  the  richly  wooded  hills  to  the  sea  ?  And  then  it  is  such  a 
heavenly  day,  such  a  pure  atmosphere  !  The  sea,  most  treacherous  of  all 
seas,  lies  calm  and  blue  before  us,  breaking  in  lazy  ripples  upon  the 
dazzling  beach,  and  looking  as  innocent  and  peaceful,  as  though  it  had 
never  engulfed  ships  and  men  and  cargo,  nor  sent  up  a  great,  cruel  tidal 
wave  to  sweep  whole  townships  and  villages  to  destruction  before  it. 
On  the  left  are  the  wood -crowned  heights  and  clifis  now  bright  with  the  many 
colours  of  autumn ;  to  the  right,  in  front  of  us,  is  the  lovely  island  of 
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Enoshima  with  its  armour  of  rocks  and  crest  of  fir-trees,  and  beyond  that 
again  are  the  distant  mountains  above  which  stands  out  Fujigama  the 
Peerless,  its  point  just  beginning  to  be  capped  with  snow,  from  which, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  spite  of  its  13,000  feet,  it  is  quite  free. 
From  the  hill  sides  three  or  four  streamlets,  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains, 
come  purling  down  to  the  sea,  and  into  one  of  these  Shiraki's  little  horse, 
who  had  probably  only  been  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  show 
his  power,  quietly  landed  my  unfortunate  scribe,  who  had  been  giving 
many  signs  of.  suffering  under  the  unwonted  exercise  he  had  undergone. 
The  bottom  was  soft,  however,  and  so  was  Shiraki,  so  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  no  damage  done. 

One  of  these  little  rivers  is  called  the  Yukiaigawa,  or  River  of  Meeting, 
from  the  following  story : — There  is  a  certain  Buddhist  sect  called  the 
sect  of  Nichiren,  after  its  founder  a  priest  who  came  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Kamakura  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  Nichiren,  not  con- 
tent with  preaching  his  own  doctrine,  must  needs  teach  that  all  other  sects 
were  damnable  heresies,  and  in  so  doing  he  certainly  did  not  show  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  for  Hojo  Tokiyori  who  was  then  ruling  the  country,  was 
himself  a  priest  of  the  Zen  sect.  At  last  he  became  so  troublesome  and 
made  so  great  a  disturbance  in  the  city,  that  Tokiyori  lost  patience  and 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  for  a  pestilent  fellow.  So  Nichiren  was  carried 
off  to  the  village  of  Katase,  opposite  Enoshima,  to  the  spot  where  the 
temple  Riyukqji  now  stands,  and  the  executioner's  leathern  carpet  having 
been  spread,  he  knelt  down  and  stretched  out  his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow.  The  sword  was  raised  in  the  air  and  the  headsman  was  poising  it 
before  striking,  when  suddenly  the  blade,  by  a  miracle,  was  snapped  in 
two,  and  the  presiding  officer,  amazed  by  the  portent,  stopped  the  execu- 
tion until  he  should  have  taken  Tokiyori's  pleasure  in  the  matter,  for  he 
felt  that  of  a  surety  this  was  no  common  accident.  So  he  sent  off  a 
messenger  with  all  speed  to  Kamakura  to  make  known  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  the  meanwhile  Tokiyori,  on  his  side,  had  been  warned  by  a 
miracle  not  to  slay  Nichiren,  and  had  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  stay 
the  execution,  and  the  two  messengers  met  at  this  little  river,  which  was 
called  the  River  of  Meeting  from  that  day  forth.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  and  the 
anniversary  is  still  kept  as  a  great  holiday,  on  which  people  flock  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Temple  of  Riyukoji,  the  main  hall  of  which 
is  yet  called  the  Hall  of  the  Leathern  Carpet ;  for  Nichiren's  teaching 
prospered  greatly,  and  his  sect  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  empire, 
"  being  looked  upon"  (as  a  Japanese  treatise  upon  the  Buddhist  sects  says) 
"  with  as  much  affection  as  a  cloud  in  time  of  drought." 

Before  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  now  joins  the  island 
of  Enoshima  to  the  mainland  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Katase,  we  must 
travel  backwards  a  long  journey  of  many  centuries  into  the  realms  of 
myth-land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  tract  of  land  in  which  the 
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city  of  Kainakura  was  afterwards  built  was  a  vast  inland  lake,  inhabited 
by  an  evil  dragon,  the  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country.  His  meat 
was  the  flesh  of  babes  and  sucklings,  his  drink  their  blood.  Now  there 
lived  by  the  lake  a  certain  rich  man  who  had  sixteen  children,  every  one 
of  whom  the  dragon  stole  and  ate  ;  so  the  father,  mourning  over  the  lo?s 
of  his  darlings,  changed  his  place  of  abode,  and  having  collected  the  bones 
of  his  children  buried  them  at  a  spot  still  called  Choja-dzuka,  or  "  The 
rich  man's  grave."  Then  the  dragon  devoured  the  children  of  the  peasants, 
who  also  fled  in  terror  to  a  place  which  they  called  Koshigoye",  or  "  the 
place  to  which  the  children's  corpses  were  removed,"  because  they  carried 
the  remains  of  their  little  ones  with  them.  After  this  the  people  consulted 
together,  and  agreed  every  year  to  offer  up  a  child  as  a  living  sacrifice  to 
the  dragon,  which  used  to  come  and  fetch  its  victim  at  a  spot  at  the  village 
of  Katass  which  is  still  called  Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or  "  the  dragon's  mouth." 
This  went  on  for  some  years,  and  the  people  were  sorely  afflicted  at  having 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  own  bone  and  flesh  to  the  monster.  At  last, 
in  the  year  552,  there  came  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
lasted  twelve  days ;  the  heavens  rained  stones,  and  the  sea  was  troubled, 
and  sand  and  stones  were  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Then 
the  island  of  Enoshima  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  twelve  cormorants  came 
and  flitted  about  its  rocks,  whence  it  is  also  called  U-Kitaru-jima,  "  the 
island  to  which  the  cormorants  came."  At  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and 
shining  figure  of  the  goddess  Benzaiten  was  seen  to  descend  and  dwell 
upon  the  island.  When  the  evil  dragon  saw  this,  he  was  overawed  by  the 
divine  power,  and  his  cruel  heart  was  changed,  so  that  he  became  a  patron 
saint  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  him  at 
Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or  the  dragon's  mouth,  where  the  peasants  of  the  district 
still  worship  and  pray.  Further,  as  some  say,  after  he  had  repented  of  his 
evil  ways,  the  dragon  married  the  beautiful  Benzaiten,  the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Benzaiten,  or  Benten,  as  she  is  more  vulgarly  called,  is  the  special 
patroness  of  the  island  of  Enoshima  ;  she  is  represented  wearing  a 
jewelled  cap,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  white  snake,  the  head  of  the 
snake  being  as  the  head  of  an  old  man  with  white  eyebrows.  She  has 
eight  hands ;  in  her  left  hands  she  carries  a  precious  ball,  a  spear,  a 
precious  wheel,  and  a  bow  ;  and  in  her  right  hands  a  sword,  a  sceptre,  a 
key,  and  an  arrow.  Fifteen  attendant  spirits  minister  to  her.  Above  all 
things,  as  you  value  your  worldly  prosperity,  be  sure  that  you  pay  due 
reverence  to  the  goddess  Benzaiten,  for  he  who  serves  her  faithfully  will 
find  his  poverty  changed  into  wealth. 

The  little  fishing-village  at  the  entrance  to  the  island  of  Enoshima 
reminds  one  strongly  of  some  small  hamlet  on  the  Norman  coast.  There 
are  the  same  steep  slippery  streets  roughly  paved  with  irregular  stones, 
the  same  smell  of  fish,  the  same  amphibious  population.  The  shops  are 
all  for  the  sale  of  shells,  dried  fish,  corallines,  and,  above  all,  for  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  produces  of  the  sea,  the  Hosiif/ai,  the  work  of  some  silk- 
worm of  the  deep,  which  looks  like  sheaves  of  the  purest  spun  glass, 
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fastened  together  by  a  spongy,  shell-covered  cement  at  one  end.  I  do 
not  know  its  scientific  name,  but  I  believe  that  naturalists  esteem  it  as  a 
thing  of  great  price.  The  likeness  to  a  French  fishing-village  is  strengthened 
by  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of  votive  tablets,  made  of  many- coloured  shells, 
to  be  hung  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  or  carried  home  as  a  fairing  to 
wife,  sweetheart,  or  children.  The  place  might  be  called  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  tongue  and  the  strange  garments. 

Lovely  as  is  the  little  island,  which,  as  the  legend  satys,  sprang  during 
some  volcanic  upheaval  from  the  sea,  its  temples  are  unworthy  of  it  and 
of  the  beautiful  goddess  in  whose  honour  they  were  built.  The  Buddhist 
priests,  who  swarm  here,  are  rather  unhappy  just  now ;  for  they  dread 
disestablishment  at  the  hands  of  a  parental  Government,  which  is  showing 
signs  of  declaring  that  the  true  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Shinto,  the 
indigenous  faith.  In  this  case  the  poor  shavelings  will  be  swept  away, 
with  all  their  host  of  imported  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  images  will  be 
replaced  by  the  simple  mirror,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  Shinto  divinity, 
and  Benten  will  have  to  admit  that  she  is  but  an  usurper  in  the  island,  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  goddess  Uga,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Sosanoo,  who 
represents  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  Japanese  mythology. 

But  this  question  of  the  contest  between  the  two  faiths  is  too  long  and 
too  intricate  a  subject  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in  passing.  For  the 
present  Benten  still  reigns  at  Enoshima,  and  we  must  scramble  over  the 
hill  to  visit  her  famous  cave,  a  dark  grotto  about  six  hundred  yards  long, 
the  tide-washed  approach  to  which  is  rather  slippery  and  awkward  walking. 
There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  cave, — but  the  gloom  gives  an  air  of 
romantic  mystery  to  the  litanies  which  the  attendant  priest  recites  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  single  paper  lantern  hung  up  before  the  altar.  Outside  the 
cave,  a  whole  company  of  divers,  men  and  boys,  are  always  in  waiting  to 
astonish  travellers  with  their  feats,  which  are  really  remarkable,  although 
the  lobsters  and  awabi  (a  kind  of  shell-fish  much  affected  by  Japanese 
gourmets)  which  they  bring  up  have  been  placed  in  wicker  baskets  before- 
hand. Who  hides,  finds  !  When  the  fun  was  at  its  highest,  and  a  few 
copper  coins  thrown  into  the  sea  had  made  some  twenty  or  thirty  little 
brown  urchins  tumble  in  all  together,  there  suddenly  arose  such  a  yelling, 
such  a  splashing,  and  such  diving  in  pure  terror,  that  I  fancied  the  water 
must  be  bewitched.  The  innocent  cause  of  the  tumult  was  Dog  Lion, 
who,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  perhaps  by  the  ambition  of 
retrieving  some  particularly  small  boy,  had  jumped  in  too,  and  was  cheer- 
fully swimming  about  in  the  midst  of  the  throng.  A  shark  in  the  Thames 
at  Eton  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  astonishment  and  fright  than  a 
dog  that  would  face  the  water  did  here  at  Enoshima.  "  The  Devil  take 
the  hindmost "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this  Lion  was  left  in  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  bath. 

A,  B.  MITFORD. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  a  liking  for  the  Carnival  and  its  frolics  stimulated  a 
monarch  to  a  singular  freak.  Early  in  1390  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and 
his  brother,  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  found  themselves  at  Montpellier. 
They  had  serious  business  to  transact  in  that  quarter.  Certain  abuses 
that  had  driven  the  Prove^als  to  rebellion  required  removal ;  and  there  was 
then  some  probability  that  the  personal  interference  of  the  French  sovereign 
might  induce  that  one  of  the  rival  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon  to  resign, 
and  thus  remove  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  sought  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Great  Schism.  Some  small  progress  towards  the  realization  of 
both  these  objects  had  been  made  during  the  five  months  spent  in  the  south 
by  the  princes.  But  the  latter,  who  were  young,  and  the  gayest  of  French- 
men, could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  enjoying  the  humour  of  the  season 
in  the  capital.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  ministers, 
they  determined  to  throw  aside  the  work  in  hand,  never  to  resume  it,  and 
to  return  northwards  by  the  quickest  mode  of  travel.  In  short,  they 
agreed  to  race  from  Montpellier  to  Paris  for  5,000  golden  francs — equal 
to  as  many  pounds  sterling — a-side.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  not  less  than  450  miles  ;  the  roads,  those  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  the  merest  cart-tracks,  and  infested  besides  by  bands  of  outlaws  ; 
and  the  time  was  mid-winter.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  such  a  race 
was  never  undertaken  before  or  since  in  sheer  frolic  by  anybody.  Selecting 
two  gentlemen  apiece  to  accompany  them,  the  princes  took  different  routes, 
and  started  at  headlong  speed.  They  rode  as  long  as  they  could  ride ; 
they  went  by  boat  when  the  way  and  the  weather  rendered  such  means  of 
transport  preferable  ;  and  they  made  more  than  one  stage  in  a  homely 
covered- waggon.  Thus,  through  sleet  and  snow  and  rain — for  the  winter 
did  not  relax  its  severity  in  deference  to  the  rank  of  the  racers — they 
pushed  along  day  and  night  without  halting.  The  king  took  and  kept  the 
lead  until  he  reached  Champagne.  At  Troyes  fatigue  mastered  him,  and 
going  to  bed,  he  slept  for  eight  long  hours.  He  made  tremendous  efforts  to 
recover  the  advantage  thus  lost,  but  without  success.  When  he  entered 
Paris,  he  found  that  his  brother  had  reached  the  goal  six  hours  before  him. 
Among  the  many  attractions  of  the  Carnival  the  procession  of  the 
Gras  Bceufheld.  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  our 
times,  but  of  old  it  was  universal  over  Christendom.  In  Paris  it  was  more 
striking  than  anywhere  else,  because  there  the  fraternity  of  butchers  was 
unusually  powerful — so  powerful,  indeed,  that  when  civil  broils  broke 
out  the  party  securing  the  support  of  the  butchers  was  sure  to  be  master 
of  the  city.  Every  Shrove  Tuesday  a  bull — the  finest  that  could  be 
procured — was  magnificently  caparisoned  by  the  cattle- si  ay  ing  guild.  An 
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embroidered  cloth  that  swept  the  ground  was  spread  over  him,  his  horns 
were  gilt,  laurels  were  twined  round  his  neck,  and  bunches  of  gay  ribbons 
streamed  from  him  in  all  directions.     Then  a  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  great  butcher  families — a  Gois,  a  St.  Yon,  or  a  Caboche — dressed 
like  an  eastern  monarch,  and  carrying  a  naked  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
sceptre  in  the  other,  was  placed  on  the  animal's  back.     This  was  the  King 
of  the  Butchers — a  personage  who,  in  those  old  times,  enjoyed  some 
curious  privileges  which  we  shall  not  pause  to  specify.     On  either  side 
marched  the  guards  of  the  mimic  potentate,  forty  stalwart  slaughtermen 
dressed  like  Turks.     Two  of  these  guards  grasped  the  horns  of  the  beast, 
while  the  remainder  held  a  couple  of  ropes  knotted  round  its  neck  and' 
forelegs  ;  a  goodly  number  of  fiddlers,  fifers,   and  drummers  preceded  the 
march,   and  a   countless   rabble  accompanied    it.      After  parading   the 
principal  streets  the  bull  was  led  to  the  houses  of  the  leading  magistrates, 
each  of  whom  was  expected  to  acknowledge  the  honour  in  a  short  speech. 
Then  came  the  most  singular  part  of  the  performance.     The  King  of  the 
Butchers  and  his  following  paid  a  Adsit  to  the  Palais  de  Justice — the  West- 
minster Hall  of  Paris.     Here  the  beast  was  led  up  the  steps  into  the 
building,  and  through  it,  too,  from  end  to  end.     He  caused  sad  confusion 
among  clients,   lawyers,  and  judges,  especially  when  he   happened   to 
break  loose,  which  was  nearly  always.     Indeed,  the  ceremony  of  the  Gras 
Bceuf  would  have  been  incomplete  without  half-a-dozen  such  accidents ; 
and  then  the  racing   and  chasing,  the   tumbling  and   tossing,   and  the 
cheering  and  yelling  that  ensued  were  things  to  be  remembered.     Every- 
body swelled  the  tumult,  and  nobody  cared  particularly  to  arrest  the 
brute,  which  continued  its  career,  upsetting  everything  that  came  in  the 
way,  until  it  happened  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  one  of  the  many 
blind  alleys  of  old  Paris.     The  funniest  part  of  the  matter  was  that  those 
people  who  happened  to  be  tossed  were  much  envied  of  their  fellows,  for 
a  lusty  poke  from  the  horns  of  the  Gras  Bceuf  was  sincerely  believed  to 
give  a  man  a  rise  in  prosperity  as  well  as  in  person.     Indeed,  it  became 
customary  to  remark  of  an  unsuccessful  trader  that  he  had  never  been 
tossed  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

The  Carnival  was  the  season  in  which  our  ancestors  delighted  to 
expose  those  traders  who  used  light  weights  and  short  measures,  or  who 
adulterated  their  goods.  They  clapped  such  worthies  in  carts,  and 
marched  them  round  the  parish,  exposed  to  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  decayed 
vegetables.  In  Italy  measures  not  dissimilar  were  resorted  to  with 
another  class  of  commercial  defaulters.  Those  who  have  visited  that 
country  will  probably  remember  the  "  Stones  of  Infamy"  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  its  cities.  In  Venice  such  a  stone  stands  near  the 
Church  of  San  Marco,  while  in  Verona,  as  well  as  in  Florence,  it  is  placed 
in  the  old  market.  On  a  certain  day  during  the  Carnival  those  traders 
who  had  become  bankrupt  during  the  preceding  year  were  led  to  this 
stone.  Around  them  was  gathered  a  vast  mob,  wherein  the  schoolboys 
were  accorded  the  foremost  rank;  for  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to 
inculcate  a  lesson  in  commercial  morality  very  suitable  to  their  years. 
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Unlike  most  other  lessons,  especially  those  of  a  moral  stamp,  it  was  one 
which  no  schoolboy  was  ever  known  to  neglect.  One  by  one  the  bank- 
rupts were  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  stone  to  hear  the  reading  of  their 
balance-sheet,  and  to  endure  as  many  reproaches  as  their  creditors  could 
cram  into  a  limited  time.  That  scolding  five  minutes  formed  a  comedy  in 
itself;  the  gestures  and  fistifications — we  feel  compelled  to  coin  the  word 
— were  studies  ;  as  for  the  speaking  part,  it  was  a  storm  of  interjection, 
in  which  nothing  was  distinct.  "When  the  time  was  up,  the  presiding 
official  touched  his  bell,  and  all  became  dumb.  Then  the  bankrupt  was 
solemnly  divested  of  a  necessary  portion  of  his  dress,  after  which  three 
stout  public  officers  laid  hold  of  his  shoulders,  and  three  others  of  his 
knees,  and,  raising  him  every  time  as  high  as  they  could,  bumped  him 
deliberately  twelve  times,  "in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles,"  against  the 
cold  stone,  to  the  disgust  of  the  patient,  and  the  intense  delight  of  the 
rising  generation.  An  old  writer  states  that  the  creditors  crowed  like 
cocks  during  the  bumping,  and  that  when  it  was  over,  very  few  of  them 
entertained  animosity  against  the  man  that  had  been  bumped.  In  proof 
of  the  latter  statement,  he  avers  that  not  one  of  them  could  look  at  him, 
while  he  wras  sneaking  through  the  crowd  with  dry  eyes. 

The  Carnival  was  emphatically  the  season  of  banquets.  And  these 
banquets,  again,  were  the  scenes  of  certain  rash  and  romantic  vows,  mado 
by  the  lords  of  the  feast  and  their  friends,  and  called  vows  of  the  swan, 
peacock,  heron,  pheasant,  etc.,  according  to  the  bird  which  the  principal 
swearer  happened  to  prefer.  The  ceremonies  with  which  the  oath  was 
made  were  always  fantastic.  Sometimes  the  bird  was  produced  living, 
but  more  frequently  it  formed  the  crowning  dish.  It  was  brought  into 
the  banquet  hall  when  excitement  ran  highest,  and  always  with  striking 
parade.  The  creature  itself  was  profusely  ornamented  with  jewels,  a 
trumpet  blast  announced  its  approach,  a  herald  in  all « the  pomp  of  his 
costumt  preceded  it,  and  a  body  of  knights,  squires,  and  pages  attended 
it ;  in  short,  it  was  accorded  all  the  stately  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign 
prince  when  visiting  an  equal.  The  bird,  living  or  dead,  having  been 
presented  to  the  host,  the  latter  stood  up,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  it, 
pledged  himself  to  perform  some  remarkable  feat  before  the  year  was  out, 
in  honour  of  it  and  the  ladies.  For  the  most  part  these  vows  evaporated 
harmlessly.  At  times,  however,  the  results  were  serious.  One  made  by 
Edward  III.,  led  to  the  battle  of  Creci ;  another — by  which  Henri  V. 
pledged  himself  to  traverse  France  from  sea  to  sea  with  banners  spread — 
produced  the  dangerous  march  that  closed  so  gloriously  at  Agincourt ;  and 
a  third  by  a  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sent  his  heir — John  the  Fearless — he 
who  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Montereau — to  meet  the  Turk  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Necopolis. 

Mere  feasting  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  care  to  dwell,  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  doing  so  in  this  instance,  since  the  feasting  was  but  a 
portion  of  a  carnival  banquet.  Through  its  whole  course  the  guests  were 
entertained  by  music,  juggling  tricks,  athletic  feats,  the  wit  and  folly  of 
jesters,  and  pieces  of  show  called  entremets.  Of  these,  the  last  two  were 
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most  popular.  The  chancellor,  1'Hopital,  has  described  in  choice  Latin 
how  a  jester  could  enliven  a  banquet.  "  Covering  himself  with  the  skin  of 
a  fox,  and  bedaubing  his  face  with  flour,  he  went  through  the  satyr's 
dance,  in  which  he  imitated  the  silly  movements  of  a  clown  at  a  village 
fete.  Improving  as  he  went  on,  he  perched  himself  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and,  grasping  it  between  his  knees,  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top. 
Many  of  the  pages  and  valets  attempted  to  imitate  this  portion  of  the 
performance,  but  they  all  tumbled  down,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company."  Polished  society  in  those  days,  it  is  clear,  was  not  fastidious. 
That  there  was  little  difference,  in  taste  at  least,  between  it  and  the 
rudest,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show.  An  Italian  traveller  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  describing  a  visit  to  an  Irish  chief, — 
O'Sullivan  of  Beerhaven — dilates  on  the  two  jesters  of  his  host.  Strange 
to  say,  one  of  them  was  an  Englishman,  whom  he  names  Arizo  ;  the  other 
was  a  Celt,  whose  native  appellation  he  effectually  disguises  under  the 
term  Riglio.  The  former  our  traveller  describes  as  a  born  fool ;  and  the 
latter  as  a  fool  by  calculation  and  impulse.  He  hardly  knew  which  to 
prefer,  the  unconscious  bearish,  and  ridiculously  solemn  absurdity  of  the 
Englishman,  or  the  restless  cunning,  noisy,  tricksy,  apish  drollery  of 
the  Irishman.  Their  encounters, — for  they  were  mostly  at  feud, — ho 
pronounces  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Arizo  could  "convey"  ("the 
wise  convey  it  call")  a  fowl  or  a  dram  into  his  own  possession  better 
than  most  people ;  and  Riglio  could  swallow  both  with  rare  dexterity, 
while  the  conveyancer  was  shaking  his  sides  at  one  of  his  jokes.  The 
banquet  was  always  graced,  and  the  guests  delighted,  by  a  battle  royal 
between  the  pair,  in  which,  after  inflicting  an  infinity  of  thwacks  and 
tweaks  on  his  antagonist,  the  lighter  Irishman  usually  succumbed  to  the 
ponderous  strength  of  the  Saxon,  who  would  have  strangled  him  on  the 
spot  but  for  prompt  assistance. 

The  entremets  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  model  of  a  ship, 
castle,  or  rock,  elaborately  decorated,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  tenants. 
The  latter  represented  fiends,  fairies,  Turks,  damsels,  knights-errant, 
necromancers,  &c.  The  apparatus  was  wheeled  into  the  hall  with  what 
a  quaint  writer  terms  "  an  fair  hurley  hurley  of  minstrelsie,"  and  the 
tenants,  jumping  out,  danced,  sang  songs,  made  complimentary  speeches, 
imitated  the  evolutions  of  a  battle,  or  enacted  a  classic  legend  in  dumb- 
show.  They  then  returned  to  their  receptacle,  which  was  wheeled  out 
again  in  the  midst  of  a  deafening  flourish  of  trumpets.  Not  unfrequently 
the  cumbrous  machinery  broke  down,  and  the  model  stuck  fast  in  some 
particularly  inconvenient  spot.  In  such  cases  guests  and  actors  united  to 
trundle  the  thing  out  by  main  force — a  sequel  in  which  there  was  always 
more  good  fun  than  in  the  performance  itself. 

Alter  the  banquet  came  the  ballet — a  matter  in  which  everything 
sacred  and  profane  was  reduced  to  a  dance.  It  was  designed  by  the 
universal  genius  of  the  court,  assisted  by  all  the  talent  he  could  press  into 
the  service  ;  it  was  rehearsed  for  months  previous  to  the  grand  exhibition  ; 
the  performers  were  all  of  gentle  birth ;  and  not  the  least  of  its  attraction 
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was  the  splendour  of  the  dresses  and  the  scenery.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  1616—20,  was  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  giving 
ballets.  In  one  of  these  the  actresses — twelve  beauties  of  high  rank — 
were  provided  with  every  article  of  their  superb  array  at  his  expense.  The 
whole  cost  amounted  to  7,200  ducats,  or  600  a-piece.  The  Jenkins  of 
the  viceregal  court  went  into  ecstacies  over  the  results.  Taking  a  liberty 
denied  to  his  successors,  he  described  the  under-garments  of  the  twelve 
as  of  white  satin,  fringed  with  gold  lace.  Their  petticoats,  which  he  takes 
care  to  let  us  know  were  not  too  lengthy,  consisted  of  the  same  material, 
and  were  similarly  fringed.  They  wore  crowns  of  white  satin  and  silver, 
ornamented  with  heron  plumes.  And  their  trains  of  silver  brocade  hung 
over  their  left  arms.  Thus  garbed  they  executed  a  torch  dance,  which 
was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Henri  III.  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  were  renowned  for 
their  Carnival  entertainments.  Among  the  feasts  given  by  the  former  to 
the  queen  dowager  was  one  in  which  the  attendants  were  young  ladies — 
the  prettiest  of  the  court — dressed  in  green  as  pages.  Catherine  repaid 
her  son  with  another  feast,  in  which  the  attendants  were  also  young 
ladies  with  their  hair  hanging  loose,  their  arms,  necks,  and  ankles  exposed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  person  clad  in  a  single  robe  hardly  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  spider's  web.*  Both  mother  and  son  were  great  also  in  the 
matter  of  ballets ;  indeed,  the  vast  sums  expended  in  these  graceful 
frivolities  was  a  main  cause  of  the  trouble  that  disturbed  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Yalois. 

Of  all  Carnival  entertainments  decidedly  the  first  in  point  of  taste  was 
one  given  by  Mazarin.  After  a  repast  which  Mademoiselle  d' Orleans 
pronounced  "no  less  elegant  than  abundant,"  the  Cardinal  led  his  guests 
— all  the  leading  courtiers — into  a  gallery  full  of  beautiful  toys  and  glit- 
tering trifles  of  every  description.  There  were  ornaments  from  China 
and  Japan,  rare  shawls  from  India,  chandeliers  of  crystal,  mirrors,  tables, 
cabinets,  silver  goblets,  gloves,  ribbons,  lace,  fans,  &c.,  enough  to  stock  a 
dozen  fancy  warehouses.  The  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  spectacle,  espe- 
cially when  their  host  handed  each  of  them  a  ticket  for  a  lottery  which 
was  held  a  few  days  after,  and  wherein  every  one  drew  a  prize,  until  the 
gallery  was  emptied  of  its  pretty  store.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole  affair 
cost  Mazarin  a  sum  equal  to  30,000£.  sterling. 

At  a  later  period  the  theatrical  part  of  the  Carnival  entertainment 
was  abandoned  to  professional  performers,  and  then — we  write  of  the  more 
polished  circles  of  the  Continent — the  ballet  was  speedily  ousted  by  the 
Italian  opera.  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  contain  several 
pregnant  passages  concerning  the  said  opera,  which  we  shall  take  leave  to 
borrow.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1646,  an  Italian  opera  was  given  in  the 
smaller  hall  of  the  Palais  Royale.  This  hall  was  a  private  theatre,  con- 
structed by  Richelieu,  the  former  owner  of  the  palace,  and  was  capable 
of  accommodating  500  spectators.  As  the  mass  of  the  courtiers  were  at 

*  Bakac,  in  his  study  Sur  Catherine  de  Medecis,  says  that  the  robe  was  omitted. 
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supper  with  G-aston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  audience  on  this  occasion  was 
limited,  consisting  merely  of  the  young  King,  the  Queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  Mazarin,  and  a  few  intimates  and  attendants.  "  There  were  but 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  us,"  writes  Madame  de  Motteville,  "  and  we  were 
all  ready  to  die  of  cold  and  weariness."  "  Such  things,"  she  adds, 
"  require  a  large  audience.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  them  may 
like  them  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  find  that  the  length  of  the  spectacle  sadly 
diminishes  the  pleasure,  and  that  words  spoken  naturally  and  simply 
represent  conversation  much  better  than  all  their  sing-song."  Anne  of 
Austria's  taste  differed  from  that  of  her  apologist.  She  liked  the  Italian 
opera  exceedingly,  and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it. 
During  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood,  when  etiquette  proscribed  all 
such  indulgences  in  public,  she  still  contrived  to  enjoy  the  opera  by 
stealth,  and  ever  afterwards  she  remained  its  consistent  patroness.  Her 
enjoyment,  however,  was  not  without  its  alloy.  Anne  was  a  conscientious 
Catholic,  and  there  was  then  a  powerful  preacher  in  Paris  who  set  his  face 
firmly  against  all  theatrical  entertainments,  but  especially  against  those 
borrowed  from  Italy.  "The  cure  of  St.  Germain,"  writes  our  authority, 
"a  man  pious  and  severe,  wrote  apprising  the  queen  that  she  ought  not 
in  conscience  to  encourage  such  amusements."  He  condemned  all 
comedies,  and  particularly  the  freer  and  less  modest  comedy  of  the 
Italian.  The  admonition  troubled  somewhat  the  spirit  of  the  Queen, 
"  who  had  no  wish  to  tolerate  anything  adverse  to  her  duty  towards  God," 
and  she  consulted  many  persons  thereupon.  Bishops  not  a  few  (plusieurs) 
gave  her  majesty  to  understand  that  comedies  which  usually  represent 
serious  stories  cannot  be  sinful.  They  assured  her,  besides,  that  courtiers 
needed  this  kind  of  occupation  to  keep  them  from  something  worse  !  But 
their  crowning  argument  was  the  following :  That  the  devotion  of  kings 
was  different  from  that  of  common  people,  and  that,  being  public  people,  it 
was  their  duty  to  countenance  public  amusements  so  long  as  the  latter 
were  not  positively  and  decidedly  vicious.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  the 
queen  resumed  that  attendance  at  the  opera  which  the  remonstrances  of 
the  cure  of  St.  Germain  had  intermitted.  The  cure,  however,  was  not 
to  be  thus  defeated.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  her  majesty,  in  which 
he  denounced  opera-going  as  a  mortal  sin,  and  produced  a  paper  signed 
by  seven  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  the  same  opinion  was  formally 
set  forth.  This  rendered  Anne  more  uneasy  than  before,  until  the  courtly 
Abbe  de  Beaumont — one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  youthful  king — produced 
another  document,  signed  by  fourteen  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which 
the  opera  was  pronounced  harmless  and  lawful.  This  opinion  having 
twice  as  many  signatures  attached  to  it,  was  considered  twice  as  good  as 
the  other  one,  and  the  queen  was  at  once  and  for  ever  relieved  of  her 
scruples.  As  for  the  cure  of  St.  Germain,  he  gained  nothing  by  his  very 
high  puritanism.  A  report  was  soon  afterwards  circulated  which  quite 
destroyed  his  influence  for  good  or  evil.  It  was  stated  and  believed  that 
his  opposition  to  the  opera  had  been  dictated,  not  by  conscientious  motives, 
but  by  those  wicked  feelings — envy,  hatred,  and  malice  towards  Father 
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Vincent,  the  queen's  confessor,  who  had  previously  authorized  the  per- 
formances he  condemned,  and  whom  he  wished  to  ruin. 

The  Carnival  was  always  remarkable  for  its  rude  sports.  Cock- 
fighting,  bear-baiting,  and  other  species  of  animal  torture  were  then 
allowed  full  swing.  Its  last  day,  Shrove  Tuesday,  was  the  high  holiday 
of  foot-ball  players.  The  amusement  on  which  the  latter  delighted  was 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme  in  Florence — the  mediaeval  Athens — than 
anywhere  else.  Early  on  Shrove  Tuesday  morning  the  young  Florentines 
oc  the  better  classes  disguised  themselves,  and  forming  parties,  set  out  to 
scour  the  city.  Each  party  was  provided  with  a  large  football,  and 
every  individual  was  armed  with  a  mop  well  bedaubed  with  soot,  grease, 
pitch,  and  other  such  matter.  The  ball  was  kicked  through  the  streets  ; 
if  a  shop  happened  to  be  open  in  it  bounded,  and  the  players  after  it, 
upsetting  everything.  A  like  fate  befell  such  stalls  as  happened  to  stand 
in  their  way.  The  passengers,  too,  were  hunted  even  into  the  churches, 
and  belaboured  with  the  mops  ;  for  these  subjects  of  Momus  considered 
it  high  treason  to  their  king  for  any  one  to  pursue  his  avocations  on  such 
a  day.  When  two  parties  happened  to  encounter  a  battle  with  mops 
ensued,  which  frequently  warmed  into  a  real  fight.  Indeed  the  day 
seldom  passed  without  several  serious  affrays. 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  scenes  which  marked  the  Carnival  of  the 
past  were  its  processions.  They  were  moral,  mythic,  historic,  politic, 
and  comic  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who  got  them  up.  A  specimen 
of  these  processions,  whose  exact  character  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, was  exhibited  in  Paris  during  the  supremacy  of  the  League  by  the 
Walloon  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  It  was  called  the  Masque  of 
the  Patience  of  Job.  One  of  the  Walloons  representing  the  "  Good  man 
Job  "  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whose  tail  he  held  instead  of  a  bridle.  In 
front  of  him  went  a  crowd  of  musicians  playing  with  all  their  might,  and 
after  him  followed  some  hundreds  of  his  comrades  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
painted  like  so  many  Indians  about  to  take  to  the  war-path.  Close 
behind  Job  came  two  soldiers  got  up  to  represent — the  one  the  wife  of  the 
patriarch,  and  the  other  the  evil  spirit.  And  between  the  three  was 
maintained  a  conversation  which  parodied  in  terms  equally  gross  and 
ridiculous  some  of  those  recorded  in  the  Bible.  This  farce  was  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the  "  Good  man  Job  "  might  bestow  his 
blessing — a  choice  piece  of  low  ribaldry — on  the  spectators. 

A  masque  of  another  order — perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  witnessed 
— was  exhibited  at  Florence  during  the  Carnival  of  1512 — the  Medici 
being  then  in  exile.  The  night  had  already  closed  round,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  merry-makers  when  a  low,  deep,  wailing  sound,  like 
the  wind  sweeping  through  a  pine  wood,  or  the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach,  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Every  one  paused  and  listened.  The 
strange  sound  drew  nearer,  and,  as  it  did  so,  "  The  Miserere,"  chanted  by 
many  voices,  fell  clearly  on  the  ear.  While  the  listeners  were  wondering 
wliut  this  lugubrious  hymn  signified  a  procession  came  in  view  like  a  river 
of  fire,  for  every  member  thereof  carried  a  lighted  torch.  The  concen- 
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trated  blaze  rendered  the  torch-bearers  strangely  distinct,  and  the  spec- 
tators shuddered,  for  every  one  wore  a  snow-white  death's-head  mask 
over  an  inky  shroud.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grave  had  released  its  dead  to 
share  in  this  particular  Carnival.  The  thrilling  interest  of  the  scene 
increased  as  the  procession  streamed  along.  In  its  centre  was  a  cart, 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  whose  sides  were  grim  with  pale  crosses,  skulls,  and 
bones,  painted  on  a  jet  black  ground,  and  from  the  roof  six  black  banners, 
similarly  blazoned,  streamed  to  the  ground.  On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre 
of  that  roof  stood  the  figure  of  Death,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand — a 
terrible  figure,  with  the  light  streaming  through  his  hollow  skull  and 
empty  ribs,  and  glancing  on  his  bleached  bones  ;  and,  at  the  feet  of  Death 
lay  six  half-open  sepulchres,  in  which  were  seen  six  dead  bodies,  partly 
decayed.  Immediately  behind  the  car  rode  a  troop  of  skeletons,  mounted 
on  miserable  horses,  whose  sable  trappings  were  embroidered  with  pale 
crosses  and  symbols  of  the  grave ;  and  each  ghastly  cavalier  was  attended 
by  four  squires,  as  ghastly  as  himself,  each  of  whom  carried  a  blazing 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  black  banner,  sown  with  white  crosses  and 
bleaching  bones,  in  the  other.  The  strong,  but  fitful,  light  of  the  countless 
torches  gave  a  quivering  appearance  to  the  spectacle  that  intensified 
the  appalling  effect.  Suddenly,  a  long,  piercing  trumpet-blast  pealed. 
The  spectators  shrank,  and  thought  of  the  Last  Judgment.  At  the  call 
the  dreary  procession  ceased  its  chant,  and  came  to  a  dead  halt.  Then 
the  sepulchres  on  the  car  flew  open,  and  the  dead  within,  springing  to  their 
feet,  burst  into  a  dismal  song,  one  of  whose  verses  ran  as  follows  : — 

Morti  siara',  come  vedctc  ;  As  ye  see,  dead  we  be  ; 

Cosi  morti,  vcdrem'  voi :  Dead  like  us,  ye  we'll  see  : 

Fummo  gia,  come  voi  sete  ;  We  have  been  just  as  ye  ; 

Voi  sarete,  come  noi.*  Ye  shall  be  just  as  we. 

At  the  close  of  this  song  the  trumpet  rang  again.  Then  the  dead  sank 
back  into  their  sepulchres,  the  masquers  resumed  their  chant,  and  the 
spectre  march  moved  on.  This  hideous  show  had  a  political  significance, 
but  we  do  not  care  to  spoil  the  gloomy  effect  by  giving  it. 

"The  Mask  of  Death"  was  not  the  type  of  the  Florentine  Carnival 
processions.  The  latter  were  mostly  of  a  very  different  character.  Such 
subjects  as  Roman  triumphs,  mythic  and  allegoric  groups,  and  the  marches 
of  Bacchus  and  Silenus  were  much  more  popular.  All  these  were  pro- 
duced with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  numbers  with  a  freedom  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  paintings  of  the  era.  In  all  cases  thev  were 
designed  by  artists  of  the  highest  repute.  Piero  Cosimo  arranged  the 
Mask  of  Death,  and  Leonardo  di  Vinci  was  the  contriver  of  two  masks 
exhibited  during  the  Carnival  that  followed  the  election  of  Leo  X.  In 
these  shows  short  songs  were  sung,  with  whose  composition  the  greatest 
of  the  Italians  did  not  disdain  to  occupy  themselves — Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  among  others,  writing  many.  A  number  of  them  are  dull 

*  An  imitation  of  this  verse  occurs  frequently  on  the  gravestones  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
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enough,  probably  because  the  circumstances  and  ways  of  thinking  that 
gave  them  point  have  passed  away  for  ever ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  of 
these  Canti  Carnascialeschi  as  still  remain  witty  and  joyous  possess  another 
characteristic,  which  forbids  their  translation. 

During  the  period  of  high  religious  excitement,  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Savonarola — the  Southern  John  Knox — the  Florentine 
Carnival  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  The  dances,  processions,  and 
extravagant  revelry  were  not  discontinued,  but  they  assumed  a  decidedly 
Scriptural  tone.  In  every  street  Shrove  Tuesday  beheld  a  repetition  of 
the  patriarch  David  and  his  Israelites  dancing  before  the  Ark.  Here 
citizens  of  all  ranks  and  ages  formed  circles  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  imitators  of  the  great  preacher,  and  gallopped  round 
and  round  in  fantastic  gambols  to  the  sound  of  perhaps  the  most  curious 
hymn  that  mortal  brain  ever  produced.  The  stanzas  were  as  eccentric 
as  the  steps,  and  each  of  them  closed  with  some  such  refrain  as  this  : — 

We  dance  and  sing  and  prance  and  fling  ; 

'Tis  grace  that  makes  us  glad  : 
No  greater  bliss  can  be  than  his 

Who  piously  goes  mad  ! 
Then  let  us  all  go  mad,  go  mad,  go  mad  ! — then  let  us  all  go  mad  ! 

And  mad  they  went  accordingly.  Nor  could  a  better  proof  of  it  be  given 
than  the  sacrifice  which  closed  the  Carnival  of  1496.  On  .that  day  bands 
of  young  people  traversed  the  city,  calling  at  every  house  and  command- 
ing the  inmates  to  give  up  their  "vanities."  And  give  them  up  they  did 
to  some  purpose.  Some  brought  books — copies  of  the  Decameron  being 
the  most  numerous — otjiers  gave  up  pictures  and  statues ;  women  aban- 
doned dresses,  ornaments,  padding,  rouge,  and  false  hair ;  men  surren- 
dered cards,  dice,  and  musical  instruments ;  painters  cleared  their  studios 
of  studies  from  the  nude  ;  and  conjurors — a  numerous  body — yielded 
the  tools  of  their  trade.  All  these  things — a  huge  collection — were 
brought  to  the  Old  Piazzi,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  scaffolding  built 
for  the  purpose  and  well  lined  with  faggots  and  inflammable  material. 
Into  the  midst  of  this  scaffolding  was  cast  the  motley  heap,  and  then  the 
torch  was  applied  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  conflagration 
that  resulted  threw  its  flame  skyward — higher  than  the  loftiest  of  the 
many  lofty  towers  at  Florence.  And  round  the  bonfire  capered  the 
mighty  multitude  chanting  its  frantic  chorus,  which,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  was  well  suited  to  the  scene. 

The  Italian  monk  was  not  the  only  reformer  who  turned  the  doings  of 
the  Carnival  to  account.  At  Wittenberg  the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1521 
was  signalized  by  a  parody  on  the  Papal  procession  through  the  Eternal 
City  which  gave  the  Germans  of  that  quarter  an  opportunity  of  manifest- 
ing their  anti-Koman  sentiments.  And  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1522 
a  street  show  exhibited  at  Berne,  which  satirized  all  the  officials  of  the 
older  church  from  the  Pope  down  to  the  sexton,  did  much  towards  effecting 
the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sovereign  canton. 
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The  Carnival  was  the  chosen  season  for  practical  joking.  Unique  in 
its  way  was  a  Shrove-tide  jest  once  practised  on  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Before  we  tell  it,  however,  we  request  our  readers  to  remember  what 
Richelieu  was.  To  say  nothing  of  his  foreign  repute,  he  was  known  in 
France  emphatically  as  the  Red  Man.  This  title  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  scarlet  robes  which  he  wore  as  a  prince  of  the  Church  ;  but 
it  was  fastened  to  him  by  his  sanguinary  disposition.  One  after  another, 
every  independent  head  in  the  realm  fell  before  him.  He  was  master 
everywhere.  Even  the  king  submitted  to  the  authority  he  detested. 
And  the  queen,  the  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria,  while  hating  the  Cardinal, 
much,  dreaded  him  still  more.  But,  as  the  story  goes,  Richelieu  loved 
the  queen.  And,  as  the  story  adds,  he  wooed  her  not  unlike  certain 
savages  of  farther  India,  who  convey  the  first  hint  of  their  affections  to 
the  chosen  fair  in  a  stunning  blow  with  a  club,  and  the  second  in  a 
grotesque  dance  round  her  as  she  revives.  So  much  being  understood,  we 
may  now  go  on  with  our  story.  In  early  life  Anne  of  Austria  was  just  as 
much  given  to  fun  as  to  intrigue,  and  in  both  respects  she  was  admirably 
seconded  by  her  confidente,  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  One  day,  during 
the  Carnival,  the  pair  chatted,  as  they  often  did,  about  his  Eminence  and 
his  well-known  passion — laughing  heartily  at  both.  "He  is  desperately 
smitten,  madame,"  observed  the  gay  duchess  ;  "  there  is  nothing  that  he 
would  not  do  to  please  your  majesty.  If  you  wish  it  I  will  undertake  to 
make  him  dance  a  sarabande  this  very  evening  and  in  this  very  chamber, 
dressed  as  a  clown.  Would  you  like  it,  madame  ?  Shall  I  bring  him  ?  " 
"  What  nonsense,"  replied  the  queen.  But  being  young,  lively,  and  a 
woman,  she  found  the  idea  of  such  a  spectacle  irresistibly  amusing,  so 
she  took  her  companion  at  her  word.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  went  at  once 
in  search  of  his  Eminence.  Now  the  heart  of  the  great  minister  was  as 
capacious  as  his  head  :  the  one  was  as  full  of  love  as  the  other  of  deep 
policy  ;  besides,  it  was  Shrove-tide,  when  folly  was  licensed.  The  rendez- 
vous therefore  was  accepted.  Due  preparations  were  made  for  the 
important  event ;  the  floor  of  the  queen's  cabinet  was  well  waxed,  and 
Boccan,  who  was  the  Baptist  Lulli  of  his  day,  was  sent  for  and  cautioned 
to  be  silent.  But  who  could  keep  a  secret  like  that  ?  Assuredly  not  a 
fiddler ;  in  fact,  it  was  through  Boccan  that  the  circumstance  obtained 
publicity.  The  appointed  hour  came,  and  with  it  the  Cardinal,  but  so 
disguised  that,  verily,  neither  the  mother  that  bore  him,  nor  the  mother- 
church  that  had  to  bear  him,  would  have  known  her  son.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  pantaloon  in  green  velvet,  the  jacket  short,  the  continua- 
tions shorter  and  very  tight,  and  a  number  of  little  silver  bells  hanging  to 
his  garters,  while  in  each  hand  he  bore  a  pair  of  castinets — in  compliment 
to  the  queen  who,  though  known  as  "the  Austrian,"  was  really  a  Spaniard. 
Boccan  struck  up  a  suitable  measure,  and  the  Cardinal  set  to  work,  for 
work,  and  hard  work  too,  he  found  it,  since — 

Though  quick  his  wit,  his  ear  was  slow, 
And  his  hand  was  readier  far  than  his  toe. 
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The  ladies  and  the  man  of  catgut  and  quavers  with  Yautier  and 
Beringhem  besides,  were  placed  behind  a  curtain  from  whence,  and  very 
much  at  their  ease,  they  surveyed  the  dancer's  antics.  And  these  were, 
indeed,  antics.  But  the  unintentional  ones  were  by  far  the  more  comic  ; 
for  this  novel  Jack-in-the-green,  venturing  a  lofty  passade,  lost  his  footing, 
and  came  down  heavily  on  the  polished  floor.  He  was  up  again  quicker 
than  they  expected  ;  but  the  accident  sadly  marked  the  grace  of  his  further 
movements,  causing  him  to  halt  very  perceptibly,  and  to  pause  more  than 
once  in  his  jig  to  rub.  The  spectators  laughed  till  they  cried  :  and  who 
could  help  it?  "For,"  says  the  recording  gossip,  "  though  it  be  fifty 
long  years  ago,  I  still  find  myself  grinning  broadly  at  the  recollection." 

Charles  IX. — that  monarch  of  sanguinary  memory — once  played  off  an 
odd  but  very  characteristic  jest  at  a  Carnival  ball  in  the  Louvre.  The 
apartments  were  crowded  with  splendidly  dressed  maskers  of  both  sexes  ; 
and  among  this  brilliant  company  the  king  let  loose  ten  cut-purses,  care- 
fully selected  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Chatelet  and  the  Chevalier  du  Guet 
from  among  the  most  expert  of  the  many  masters  of  the  craft  then  to  be 
found  in  Paris.  Having  dressed  the  scoundrels  in  court  suits,  Charles 
set  them  to  work.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  steal  everything  you  can — steal 
like  tout  les  diables,  and  when  the  ball  is  over,  bring  your  plunder  to  me : 
but  observe  that  you  do  all  things  dexterously.  Should  one  of  you  allow 
himself  to  be  detected,  then" — here  Charles  uncoiled  a  cable's  length 
of  oaths,  for  he  was  a  mighty  swearer — "  I  will  have  him  hanged  on  the 
spot!  "  The  thieves  bowed,  and,  mingling  with  the  throng,  pursued  their 
avocation.  They  stole  the  necklace  of  one  lady,  the  girdle  of  another,  the 
fan  of  a  third,  and  the  bracelet  of  a  fourth.  Here  they  snatched  off  an 
ostrich  plume,  and  there  they  cut  away  an  embroidered  skirt.  From  the 
Duke  of  Guise  they  purloined  his  comfit-box,  and  from  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard  his  court  sword.  Charles  watched  them  to  the  end  of  the  ball;  being 
not  less  delighted  with  the  dismay  of  the  plundered  than  with  the  dexterity 
of  the  plunderers.  When  all  was  over,  the  monarch  reviewed  his  merry 
men  and  their  takings,  which  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  1,500  crowns. 
Then,  with  remarkable  inconsistence,  he  lectured  the  thieves  on  the 
manifold  perils  of  their  profession,  and  dismissed  them.  But  as  he  allowed 
them  to  carry  off  every  item  of  their  booty,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
sermon  produced  but  small  effect. 

As  good  a  Carnival  jest  as  either  of  the  foregoing  was  one  by  that 
master  of  practical  joking,  Henri  Jules  Prince  of  Conde,  son  of  the  great 
soldier.  This  prince  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  at  Chantilly  he  possessed 
a  chase  that  would  have  been  perfect  had  not  its  symmetry  been  some- 
what spoiled  by  a  farm  belonging  to  la  Koze,  one  of  the  king's  private 
secretaries.  Conde  sought  to  buy  the  farm,  and  offered  any  price  there- 
for, up  to  treble  its  worth ;  but  la  Roze  was  as  stubborn  as  Naboth,  and 
refused  to  part  with  his  property.  Then  Conde  laid  a  plan  of  revenge. 
All  through  the  winter  the  gamekeepers  on  his  various  estates  were 
employed  in  trapping  foxes  and  transmitting  them  to  Chantilly,  where,  by 
the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  more  than  four  hundred  of  these  animals  were 
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collected,  3  hat  night  all  the  foxes  were  put  in  bags,  and  carted  to  the 
high  wall  which  begirt  the  farm  of  la  Koze  ;  and  for  five  long  hours  Conde 
and  his  numerous  servants  were  employed  in  dropping  the  Reynards  over 
the  wall  as  fast  as  their  merriment  would  allow.  Next  morning,  when 
la  Roze  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  in  rushed  a  farm-labourer  with  a 
doleful  story  of  foxes.  He  was  followed  by  a  second,  the  latter  by  a  third, 
and  so  on  in  rapid  succession,  until  twenty  clowns  were  collected  all  with 
the  same  cry,  "  The  foxes  !  the  foxes  !"  La  Roze  was  amazed  :  he  rushed 
out  to  be  still  more  amazed.  There  were  foxes  in  his  orchard,  foxes  among 
the  cabbages,  foxes  in  the  cornfields,  foxes  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where :  nothing  but  foxes ;  and  these,  not  solitary  foxes,  but  foxes  in 
droves,  all  as  excited  as  possible,  careering  about  the  grounds,  and  barking 
and  fighting  like  things  possessed.  For  a  time  la  Roze  believed  that  for 
some  of  his  many  sins  his  estate  had  been  cursed  with  a  plague  of  the 
vermin.  There  were,  however,  too  many  concerned  in  Conde's  joke  for  the 
secret  to  be  kept,  and  long  before  noon  la  Roze  was  apprized  of  the  truth. 
He  went  straight  to  the  King,  and  made  his  complaint.  Louis  XIV. 
laughed — how  could  he  help  it  ?  Bat  he  rendered  the  complainant  full 
Carnival  justice.  Sending  for  Conde,  he  commanded  him  to  make  good 
the  damage  done,  and  to  catch  all  the  foxes  within  twenty-four  hours,  on 
pain  of  his  royal  displeasure.  The  Prince  did  both,  finding  the  hunt 
anything  rather  than  a  pleasant  one  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  his  imitation  of  Samson. 

Louis  XL  was  given  to  Carnival  jokes  which  partook  of  his  own 
sardonic  character.  All  round  the  old  tiger's  den,  Plessis  les  Tours, 
stretched  a  wood,  and  from  nearly  every  tree  of  it  dangled  a  dead  body : 
for  Louis  was  terribly  ready  with  capital  punishment,  and  he  never  allowed 
the  remains  of  such  victims  as  died  by  strangulation  to  be  removed. 
There  they  hung — low  down  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground — bleaching 
in  the  wind,  and  the  dried  skeletons  making  a  loathsome  creaking  as  they 
swung  to  and  fro.  We  have  termed  Louis  a  tiger,  but  he  bore  more 
resemblance  to  a  grim  old  spider  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  his  web,  and 
surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  his  victims.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  night  Louis 
commanded  his  guards  to  rouse  up  the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  hurry 
them  to  the  castle.  There  he  had  already  provided  music,  and  while  his 
fiddlers  plaj^ed,  he  compelled  each  of  his  unwilling  guests  to  take  a 
gibbeted  corpse  as  partner,  and  dance  before  it  until  dawn ;  nor  did  he 
forget  to  arrange  the  couples.  There  were  many  there  who  had  husbands, 
sweethearts,  and  relatives  among  the  dead,  and 

Atrocious  as  was  the  jest  of  Louis  XL,  it  was  hardly  more  so  than 
many  others  which  the  chroniclers  record  of  the  great  seigneurs  of  the 
olden  time.  Among  the  few  of  these  that  will  bear  quoting  should  be 
classed  the  feudal  custom  of  causing  every  plebeian  bride  to  dance  an 
unseem4y  dance,  and  to  sing  a  ludicrous  song  in  the  church  porch,  and 
before  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  within  a  year  of  her  wedding.  The 
ceremony  for  the  most  part  took  place  during  the  Carnival.  We  find  that 
H  was  observed  in  France  so  late  as  1620.  We  have  now  under  our  eyes 
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the  report  of  a  judgment  of  that  date,*  which  terminated  a  suit  that  had 
lasted  for  nine  years,  by  deciding  which  of  the  rival  seigneurs  was  entitled 
to  preside  at  the  "  chansons." 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  Shrove-tide  ceremonies  was  one  that 
used  to  be  celebrated  yearly  in  the  now  demolished  Cathedral  of 
St.  Lambert  at  Liege.  It  seems  that,  at  some  unknown  period,  the 
unlucky  peasants  of  Nomale,  in  the  Hesbaye,  had  ventured  to  take 
liberties  with  the  geese  belonging  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Lambert,  and,  what 
was  worse,  had  contrived  to  be  found  out.  In  consequence  thereof,  they 
were  compelled  to  do  penance  every  Shrove-tide  as  follows  : — Early  that 
morning  all  the  villagers  who  were  not  bedridden  gathered  on  the  village 
green.  Having  picked  out  the  most  repulsive-looking  old  woman  amongst 
them,  they  dressed  her  with  appropriate  absurdities,  and  stuck  a  live 
goose  under  her  arm.  Then,  forming  in  procession,  they  posted  the  hag 
in  front,  and,  cackling  and  hissing  the  while  like  so  many  lunatics,  they 
marched  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  canons  awaited  them.  The  villagers 
formed  round  the  church,  while  the  canons  stood  in  a  group  in  the  centre. 
Up  to  this  group  went  the  old  woman,  and  presented  her  goose  with  an 
appropriate  speech  ;  then,  hobbling  from  one  churchman  to  another,  she 
bestowed  a  hideous  grimace  upon  each.  "  And,"  adds  the  annalist, 
"  when  she  happened  to  repeat  the  same  gesture  twice  over,  the  canons, 
who  were  connoisseurs  in  that  kind  of  thing,  made  her  begin  again." 

We  need  not  remark  that  the  Carnival  was  prolific  of  duels,  since 
everybody  is  aware  of  that.  It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known  that 
such  combats,  as  that  of  Beaumauoir  and  his  Bretons  against  thirty 
Englishmen  are  to  be  included  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Carnival, 
though  a  little  research  will  show  that  such  is  the  fact.  One  of  these 
combats  was  fought  in  the  closing  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
where  one  would  least  expect  it — among  the  Dutch  fens.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Flanders,  then  at  war  with  the  Spanish  occupants  of  the 
South,  had  the  sympathies  of  France  and  England,  and  many  adventurers 
from  both  countries  fought  in  their  ranks.  Among  these  was  a  gallant 
Norman,  Monsieur  le  Breaute,  who  did  good  service  to  his  party  at  the 
head  of  a  partisan  corps.  It  happened  that  on  the  other  side  there  was  a 
man  of  similar  character,  Gerard  Abram  Zoon,  better  known  as  Lekker- 
beetzen  or  Savoury  Morsel — about  as  odd  a  nom  de  guerre  as  we  have  ever 
met  with.  He  also  commanded  a  body  of  partisans  between  which  and 
that  of  the  Norman  a  strong  rivalry  sprang  up  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  of  1599.  Towards  the  end  of  that  campaign  Breaute's  lieu- 
tenant, while  making  a  raid  with  a  portion  of  the  band,  was  met  by 
Abram  Zoon  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  made  prisoner.  The  captive 
wrote  to  his  captain  requesting  him  to  pay  his  ransom.  And  the  captain, 
who  preferred  to  receive  ransoms  rather  than  pay  them,  wrote  in  reply 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  do  so.  He  concluded  his  letter  with  these*words  : 
"  I  am  vexed  and  ashamed  that  you,  at  the  head  of  twenty  fine  fellows 


*  Traite  des  Droits  Honor  ifiques,  ii.,  10—26. 
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should  allow  yourself  to  be  beaten  by  forty  scoundrels."     This  letter  was 
shown  to  Abram  Zoon,  who  replied  to  it,  informing  Breaute  that  he  had 
no  need  to  be  vexed  or  ashamed  at  what  had  happened,  since  the  same 
scoundrels,  who  had  beaten  his  men  in  his  absence  with  superior  numbers, 
were  ready  to  repeat  the  deed  in  his  presence  with  equal  numbers.     Such 
an  epistle  could  have  but  one  result  in  those  days,  and  a  duel  of  twenty 
aside  was  soon  arranged.     It  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  February,  1GOO, 
between  Bois-le-Duc  and  Gertruydenberg,  on  the  heath  of  Vucht,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  manosuvre.     Both  parties  were  mounted,  and 
carried  the  usual  weapons.     At  one  o'clock  at  noon  they  formed  in  front 
of  one  another,  while  a  trumpeter  from  each  side  counted  the  numbers. 
During  this  pause  Bre'aute  had  Abrarn  Zoon  pointed  out  to  him,  and  took 
particular   notice   of  his  person — with  what  intent  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  Fleming  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,  who 
commanded  under  him  ;  the  rest  of  his  men  were  all  compatriots.     The 
opposite  party  were  as  exclusively  French ;  thus  the-  coming  combat  was 
to  be  one  of  nationality  against  nationality.     In  the  first  charge  Breaute's 
pistol:shot  slew  Abram  Zoon,  whose  brother  and  brother-in-law  fell  at  the 
same  moment.     On  the  French  side  two  were  slain ;  so  far  the  advantage 
lay  with   them.     Breaute,  however,  who    allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  fight,  sank  the  captain  in  the  swordsman, 
and  neglected  the  conduct  of  his  troop.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Flemings, 
cooler  by  temperament,  and  all  veterans  besides,  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  bo  depressed  by  the  loss  of  their  leaders.     Closing  their  ranks  imme- 
diately after  the  shock,  they  bore  down  on  the  scattered  Frenchmen  in  a 
complete  body.     In  the  new  onset  Breaute  lost  three  men  slain  and  his 
own  horse,  while  but  one  of  his  antagonists  went   down.      Again  the 
parties  passed  through  one  another,  again  the  Flemings  closed  their  ranks, 
and  again  Breaute,  who  was  remounted  on  the  horse  of  a  comrade,  forgot 
his  duty.     He  lost  four  horses,  including  his  new  mount,  and  one  man  in 
the  third  encounter,  while  his  opponents  lost  not  one  of  either.     The 
advantage  was  now  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  latter.     So  Breaute's 
companions  saw,  and  in  a  panic  seven  of  them  turned  and  fled  at  full 
gallop.     For  two  of  the  runaways  some  excuse  might  be  urged  since  both 
were  severely  wounded,  and  one  had  both  arms  disabled.     Breaute  con- 
tinued the  fight  for  some  time  longer,  and,  on  foot  as  he  was,  he  slew  two 
Flemings.     But  two  more  of  his  own  men  falling,  and  all  the  horses  but 
one,  he  felt  that  further  conflict  was  hopeless,  and  surrendered  with  four 
companions.     Among  the  latter  was  his  nephew,  Thebault,  who  was  still 
mounted,  but  who  would  not  abandon  his  captain  and  relative.     It  is 
stated  that  the  gallant  Frenchmen  were  slain  in  cold  blood  immediately 
after  the  action.      So  closed  the  last  chivalrous  combat  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  with  it  we  close  our  Curiosities  of  the  Carnival. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THE  SAUNTER  IN  TOWN. 

S  Atlee  sauntered  along  towards 
Downing  Street,  whence  he  pur- 
posed to  despatch  his  telegram  to 
Greece,  he  thought  a  good  deal  of 
his  late  interview  with  Lord  Danes- 
bury.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
pleased  him.  He  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  re  Kostalergi,  that  the 
case  was  not  scouted  out  of  court ; 
the  matter,  at  least,  was  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  even  that  was  something. 
The  fascination  of  a  scheme  to  be 
developed,  an  intrigue  to  be  worked 
out,  had  for  his  peculiar  nature  a 
charm  little  short  of  ecstasy.  The 
demand  upon  his  resources  for  craft 
and  skill,  concealment  and  duplicity, 
was  only  second  in  his  estimation  to 
the  delight  he  felt  at  measuring  his 
intellect  with  some  other,  and  seeing 
whether,  in  the  game  of  subtlety,  he  had  his  master. 

Next  to  this,  but  not  without  a  long  interval,  was  the  pleasure  he  felt 
at  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Danesbury  spoke  of  him.  No  orator  accus- 
tomed to  hold  an  assembly  enthralled  by  his  eloquence — no  actor  habituated 
to  sway  the  passions  of  a  crowded  theatre — is  more  susceptible  to  the 
promptings  of  personal  vanity  than  your  "  practised  talker."  The  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  be  a  "  success"  in  conversation  glories  more  in 
his  triumphs,  and  sets  a  greater  value  on  his  gifts,  than  any  other  I 
know  of. 

That  men  of  mark  and  station  desired  to  meet  him — that  men  whose 
position  secured  to  them  the  advantage  of  associating  with  the  pleasantest 
people  and  the  freshest  minds — men  who  commanded,  so  to  say,  the  best 
talking  in  society  —  wished  to  confer  with  and  to  hear  him,  was  an 
intense  flattery,  and  he  actually  longed  for  the  occasion  of  display.  He 
had  learned  a  good  deal  since  he  had  left  Ireland.  He  had  less  of  that 
fluency  which  Irishmen  cultivate,  seldom  ventured  on  an  epigram,  never 
on  an  anecdote, was  guardedly  circumspect  as  to  statements  of  fact,  and,  on. 
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tho  whole,  liked  to  understate  his  case,  and  affect  distrust  of  his  own 
opinion.  Though  there  was  not  one  of  these  which  were  not  more  or  less 
restrictions  on  him,  he  could  be  brilliant  and  witty  when  occasion  served, 
and  there  was  an  incisive  neatness  in  his  repartee  in  which  he  had  no 
equal.  Some  of  those  he  was  to  meet  were  well  known  amongst  the  most 
agreeable  people  of  society,  and  he  rejoiced  that  at  least  if  he  were  to  be 
put  upon  his  trial,  he  should  be  judged  by  his  peers. 

With  all  these  nattering  prospects,  was  it  not  strange  that  his  lordship 
never  dropped  a  word,  nor  even  a  hint,  as  to  his  personal  career  ?  He 
had  told  him,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  hope  for  success  at  Cradford, 
and  laughingly  said,  "You  have  left  Odger  miles  behind  you  in  your 
Kadicalism.  Up  to  this,  we  have  had  no  Parliament  in  England  sufficiently 
advanced  for  your  opinions."  On  the  whole,  however,  if  not  followed  up 
— which  Lord  Danesbury  strongly  objected  to  it's  being — he  said  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  a  young  man  making  his  first  advances  in  political  life 
by  something  startling.  They  are  only  fireworks,  it  is  true  ;  the  great 
requisite  is,  that  they  be  brilliant,  and  do  not  go  out  with  a  smoke  and 
a  bad  smell ! 

Beyond  this,  he  had  told  him  nothing.  Was  he  minded  to  take  him 
out  to  Turkey,  and  as  what  ?  He  had  already  explained  to  him  that  the 
old  days  in  which  a  clever  fellow  could  be  drafted  at  once  into  a  secre- 
taryship of  Embassy  were  gone  by ;  that  though  a  Parliamentary  title  was 
held  to  supersede  all  others,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  man  or  a  landed 
estate,  it  was  all-essential  to  be  in  the  House  for  that,  and  that  a  diploma- 
tist, like  a  sweep,  must  begin  when  he  is  little. 

"  As  his  private  secretary,"  thought  he,  "  the  position  is  at  once  fatal 
to  all  my  hopes  with  regard  to  Lady  Maude."  There  was  not  a  woman 
living  more  certain  to  measure  a  man's  pretensions  by  his  station. 
"  Hitherto  I  have  not  been  '  classed.'  I  might  be  anybody,  or  go  any- 
where. My  wide  capabilities  seemed  to  say  that  if  I  descended  to  do 
small  things,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  me  to  do  great  ones  ;  and 
though  I  copied  despatches,  they  would  have  been  rather  better  if  I  had 
drafted  them  also." 

Lady  Maude  knew  this.  She  knew  the  esteem  in  which  her  uncle 
held  him.  She  knew  how  that  uncle,  shrewd  man  of  the  world  as  he  was, 
valued  the  sort  of  qualities  he  saw  in  him,  and  could,  better  than  most 
men,  decide  how  far  such  gifts  were  marketable,  and  what  price  they 
brought  to  their  possessor. 

"  And  yet,"  cried  he,  "  they  don't  know  one  half  of  me  !  What 
would  they  say  if  they  knew  that  it  was  I  wrote  the  great  paper  on 
Turkish  Finance  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatique,  and  the  review  of  it  in 
the  Quarterly ;  that  it  was  \  who  exposed  the  miserable  compromise  of 
Thiers  with  Gambetta  in  the  Debais,  and  defended  him  in  the  Daily  News ; 
that  the  hysterical  scream  of  the  Kreutz  Zeitung,  and  the  severe  article  on 
Bismarck  in  the  Forlniyhtly  were  both  mine ;  and  that  at  this  moment  I 
am  urging  in  the  Pike  how  the  Fenian  prisoners  must  be  amnestied,  and 
showing  in  a  London  review  that  if  they  are  liberated  Mr.  Gladstone 
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should  be  attainted  for  high  treason  ?  I  should  like  well  to  let  them  know 
all  this  ;  and  I'm  not  sure  I  would  not  risk  all  the  consequences  to  do  it." 

And  then  he  as  suddenly  bethought  him  how  little  account  men  of 
letters  were  held  in  by  the  Lady  Maudes  of  this  world  ;  what  a  humble 
place  they  assigned  them  socially  ;  and  how  small  they  estimated  their 
chances  of  worldly  success  ! 

"  It  is  the  unrealism  of  literature  as  a  career  strikes  them ;  and  they 
cannot  see  how  men  are  to  assure  themselves  of  the  '  quoi  vivre '  by  pro- 
viding what  so  few  want,  and  even  they  could  exist  without." 

It  was  in  reverie  of  this  fashion  he  walked  the  streets,  as  little  cogni- 
sant of  the  crowd  around  him  as  if  he  were  sauntering  along  some 
rippling  stream  in  a  mountain  gorge. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 
A     DARKENED     ROOM. 

THE  "  comatose  "  state,  to  use  the  language  of  the  doctors,  into  which 
Gorman  O'Shea  had  fallen,  had  continued  so  long  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
apprehensions  of  his  .friends ;  for  although  not  amounting  to  complete 
insensibility,  it  left  him  so  apathetic,  and  indifferent  to  everything  and  every- 
one, that  the  girls  Kate  and  Nina,  in  pure  despair,  had  given  up  reading 
or  talking  to  him,  and  passed  their  hours  of  "  watching"  in  perfect 
silence  in  the  half-darkened  room. 

The  stern  immobility  of  his  pale  features,  the  glassy  and  meaning- 
less stare  of  his  large  blue  eyes,  the  unvarying  rhythm  of  a  long-drawn 
respiration,  were  signs  that  at  length  became  more  painful  to  contemplate 
than  evidences  of  actual  suffering ;  and  as  day  by  day  went  on,  and 
interest  grew  more  and  more  eager  about  the  trial,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
coming  Assize,  it  was  pitiable  to  see  him,  whose  fate  was  so  deeply 
pledged  on  the  issue,  unconscious  of  all  that  went  on  around  him,  and 
not  caring  to  know  any  of  those  details  the  very  least  of  which  might 
determine  his  future  lot. 

The  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  defence  were  sadly  in  need  of  the 
sort  of  information  which  the  sick  man  alone  could  supply ;  and  Nina 
and  Kate  had  both  been  entreated  to  watcfr  for  the  first  favourable 
moment  that  should  present  itself,  and  ask  certain  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  would  be  of  the  last  importance. 

Though  Gills'  affidavit  gave  many  evidences  of  unscrupulous  falsehood, 
there  was  no  counter-evidence  to  set  against  it,  and  O'Shea's  counsel  com- 
plained strongly  of  the  meagre  instructions  which  were  briefed  to  him  in 
the  case,  and  his  utter  inability  to  construct  a  defence  upon  them. 

"He  said  he  would  tell  me  something  this  evening,  Kate,"  saidNina ;  "so, 
if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  go  in  your  place  and  remind  him  of  his  promise." 

This  hopeful  sign  of  returning  intelligence  was  so  gratifying  to  Kate, 
that  she  readily  consented  to  the  proposition  of  her  cousin  taking  "  her 
watch,"  and,  if  possible,  learning  something  of  his  wishes. 
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"  He  said  it,"  continued  Nina,  "like  one  talking  to  himself,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  follow  him.  The  words,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
were,  '  I  will  say  it  to-day — this  evening,  if  I  can.  When  it  is  said  ' — 
here  he  muttered  something,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  words  were, 
*  My  mind  will  be  at  rest,'  or  '  I  shall  be  at  rest  for  evermore.'  " 

Kate  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  her  eyes  swam,  and  two  large  tears 
stole  slowly  down  her  face. 

"His  own  conviction  is  that  he  is  dying,"  said  Nina;  but  Kate  never 
spoke. 

"The  doctors  persist,"  continued  Nina,  "in  declaring  that  this 
depression  is  only  a  well-known  symptom  of  the  attack,  and  that  all 
affections  of  the  brain  are  marked  by  a  certain  tone  of  despondency. 
They  even  say  more,  and  that  the  cases  where  this  symptom  predomi- 
nates are  more  frequently  followed  by  recovery.  Are  you  listening  to  me, 
child  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  was  following  some  thoughts  of  my  own." 

"  I  was  merely  telling  you  why  I  think  he  is  getting  better." 

Kate  leaned  her  head  on  her  cousin's  shoulder,  and  she  did  not  speak. 
The  heaving  motion  of  her  shoulders  and  her  chest  betrayed  the  agitation 
she  could  not  subdue. 

"  I  wish  his  aunt  were  here ;  I  see  how  her  absence  frets  him.  Is  she 
too  ill  for  the  journey  ?  "  asked  Nina. 

"  She  says  not,  and  she  seems  in  some  way  to  be  coerced  by  others  ; 
but  a  telegram  this  morning  announces  she  would  try  and  reach  Kilgobbin 
this  evening." 

"  What  could  coercion  mean  ?     Surely  this  is  mere  fancy  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  The  convent  has  great  hopes  of 
inheriting  her  fortune.  She  is  rich,  and  she  is  a  devout  Catholic  ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  cases  where  zeal  for  the  Church  has  pushed  discretion 
very  far." 

"  What  a  worldly  creature  it  is  !  "  cried  Nina  ;  "  and  who  would  have 
suspected  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  worldliness  of  my  believing  that  people  will  do 
much  to  serve  the  cause  they  follow.  When  chemists  tell  us  that  there  is 
no  finding  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of  pure  water,  where  are  we  to  go 
for  pure  motives  ?  " 

"  To  one's  heart,  of  course,"  said  Nina  ;  but  the  curl  of  her  perfectly- 
cut  upper  lip  as  she  said  it  scarcely  vouched  for  the  sincerity. 

On  that  same  evening,  just  as  the  last  flickerings  of  twilight  were 
dying  away,  Nina  stole  into  the  sick-room  and  took  her  place  noiselessly 
beside  the  bed. 

Slowly  moving  his  arm  without  turning  his  head,  or  by  any  gesture 
whatever  acknowledging  her  presence,  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  burning  lips,  and  then  laid  it  upon  his  cheek.  She  made  no  effort 
to  withdraw  her  hand,  and  sat  perfectly  still  and  motionless. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  "  whispered  he,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible. 

"  Yes,  quite-alone." 
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"If  I  should  say  what — displease  you,"  faltered  he,  his  agitation 
making  speech  even  more  difficult ;  "  how  shall  I  tell  ?  "  And  once  more 
he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  no ;  have  no  fears  of  displeasing  me.  Say  what  you  would  like 
to  tell  me." 

"It  is  this,  then,"  said  he,  with  an  effort.  "  I  am  dying  with  my 
secret  in  my  heart.  I  am  dying,  to  carry  away  with  me  the  love  I  ani 
not  to  tell — my  love  for  you,  Kate." 

"I  am  not  Kate,"  was  almost  on  her  lips,  but  her  struggle  to  keep 
silent  was  aided  by  that  desire  so  strong  in  her  nature — to  follow  out 
a  situation  of  difficulty  to  the  end.  She  did  not  love  him,  nor  did  she 
desire  his  love ;  but  a  strange  sense  of  injury  at  hearing  his  profession 
of  love  for  another  shot  a  pang  of  intense  suffering  through  her  heart, 
and  she  lay  back  in  her  chair  with  a  cold  feeling  of  sickness  like  fainting. 
The  overpowering  passion  of  her  nature  was  jealousy,  and  to  share 
even  the  admiration  of  a  salon,  the  "  passing  homage,"  as  such  deference 
is  called,  with  another,  was  a  something  no  effort  of  her  generosity  could 
compass. 

Though  she  did  not  speak,  she  suffered  her  hand  to  remain  unre- 
sistingly within  his  own.  After  a  short  pause  he  went  on  :  "I  thought 
yesterday  that  I  was  dying,  and  in  my  rambling  intellect  I  thought  I  took 
leave  of  you ;  and  do  you  know  my  last  words — my  last  words,  Kate  ?  " 

"  No  ;  what  were  they  ?  " 

"  My  last  words  were  these,  *  Beware  of  the  Greek ;  have  no  friendship 
with  the  Greek.'  " 

"  And  why  that  warning  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  low  faint  voice. 

"  She  is  not  of  us,  Kate ;  none  of  her  ways  or  thoughts  are  ours,  nor 
would  they  suit  us.  She  is  subtle,  and  clever,  and  sly,  and  these  only 
mislead  those  who  live  simple  lives." 

"  May  it  not  be  that  you  wrong  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  tried  to  learn  her  nature." 

"  Not  to  love  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  was  beginning  to  love  her— just  when  you  were  cold  to 
me.  You  remember  when  ?  " 

"I  do  ;  and  it  was  this  coldness  was  the  cause.  Was  it  the  only 
cause  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  She  has  wiles  and  ways  which,  with  her  beauty,  make 
her  nigh  irresistible." 

"  And  now  you  arc  cured  of  this  passion  ?  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
your  breast  ?  " 

"  Not  a  vestige.     But  why  speak  of  her  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  jealous." 

Once  more  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand  and  kissed  it  rapturously/ 

"No,  Kate,"  cried  he,  "none  but  you  have  the  place  in  my  heart. 
Whenever  I  have  tried  a  treason  it  has  turned  against  me.  Is  there  light 
enough  in  the  room  to  find  a  small  portfolio  of  red-brown  leather  ?  It  is 
on  that  table  yonder." 
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ilad  the  darkness  been  not  almost  complete,  Nina  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  rise  and  cross  the  room,  so  fearful  was  she  of  being 
recognised. 

"It  is  locked,"  said  she,  as  she  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  bed;  but 
touching  a  secret  spring,  he  opened  it,  and  passed  his  fingers  hurriedly 
through  the  papers  within. 

"  I  believe  it  must  be  this,"  said  he.  "I  think  I  know  the  feel  of  the 
paper.  It  is  a  telegram  from  my  aunt ;  the  doctor  gave  it  to  me  last 
night.  We  read  it  over  together  four  or  five  times.  This  is  it,  and  these 
are  the  words  :  '  If  Kate  will  be  your  wife,  the  estate  of  0' Shea's  Barn  is 
your  own  for  ever.'  " 

"  Is  she  to  have  no  time  to  think  over  this  offer  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Would  you  like  candles,  Miss  ?  "  asked  a  maid-servant,  of  whose 
presence  there  neither  of  the  others  had  been  aware. 

"  No.  nor  are  you  wanted,"  said  Nina,  haughtily,  as  she  arose,  while. 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  sick 
man's  grasp. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  falteringly,  "  you  would  not  leave  me  if  you  had 
not  left  hope  to  keep  me  company  in  your  absence.  Is  not  that  so,  Kate  ?  " 

"  By  by,"  said  she,  softly,  and  stole  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

AN   ANGRY   COLLOQUY. 

IT  was  with  passionate  eagerness  Nina  set  off  in  search  of  Kate.  Why 
she  should  have  felt  herself  wronged,  outraged,  insulted  even,  is  not  so 
easy  to  say,  nor  shall  I  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  complex  web  of  senti- 
ments which,  so  to  say,  spread  itself  over  her  faculties.  The  man  who 
had  so  wounded  her  self-love  had  been  at  her  feet,  he  had  followed  her  in 
her  walks,  hung  over  the  piano  as  she  sang — shown  by  a  thousand  signs 
that  sort  of  devotion  by  which  men  intimate  that  their  lives  have  but  one 
solace,  one  ecstasy,  one  joy.  By  what  treachery  had  he  been  moved  to 
all  this,  if  he  really  loved  another  ?  That  he  was  simply  amusing  himself 
with  the  sort  of  flirtation  she  herself  could  take  up  as  a  mere  pastime  was 
not  to  be  believed.  That  the  worshipper  should  be  insincere  in  his  worship 
was  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  And  yet  it  was  to  this  very  man  she  had 
once  turned  to  avenge  herself  on  Walpole's  treatment  of  her ;  she  had 
even  said,  "  Could  you  not  make  a  quarrel  with  him  ?  "  Now,  no  woman 
of  foreign  breeding  puts  such  a  question  without  the  perfect  consciousness 
that,  in  accepting  a  man's  championship,  she  has  virtually  admitted  his 
devotion.  Her  own  levity  of  character,  the  thoughtless  indifference  with 
which  she  would  sport  with  any  man's  affections,  so  far  from  inducing  her 
to  palliate  such  caprices,  made  her  more  severe  and  unforgiving.  "  How 
shall  I  punish  him  for  this  ?  How  shall  I  make  him  remember  whom  it  is 
he  has  insulted  ?  "  repeated  she  over  and  over  to  herself  as  she  went. 
The  servants  passed  her  on  the  stairs  with  trunks  and  luggage  of 
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various  kinds  ;  but  she  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts  to 
notice  them.  Suddenly  the  words,  "  Mr.  Walpole's  room,"  caught  her 
ear,  and  she  asked,  "  Has  any  one  come  ?  " 

Yes ;  two  gentlemen  had  just  arrived.  A  third  was  to  come  that 
night,  and  Miss  O'Shea  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. 

"  Where  was  Miss  Kate  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  In  her  own  room  at  the  top  of  the  house." 

Thither  she  hastened  at  once. 

"  Be  a  dear  good  girl,"  cried  Kate  as  Nina  entered,  "  and  help  me  in 
my  many  embarrassments.  Here  are  a  flood  of  visitors  all  coming  un- 
expectedly. Major  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Walpole  have  come.  Miss  Betty 
will  be  here  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Atlee,  whom  we  all  believed  to  be  in  Asia, 
may  arrive  to-night.  I  shall  be  able  to  feed  them ;  but  how  to  lodge 
them  with  any  pretension  to  comfort  is  more  than  I  can  see." 

"  I  am  in  little  humour  to  aid  any  one.  I  have  my  own  troubles — 
worse  ones,  perhaps,  than  playing  hostess  to  disconsolate  travellers." 

"  And  what  are  your  troubles,  dear  Nina  ?  "  • 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  tell  you.  You  ask  me  with  that  super- 
cilious air  that  seems  to  say,  *  How  can  a  creature  like  you  be  of  interest 
enough  to  any  one  or  anything  to  have  a  difficulty  ?  ' ' 

"  I  force  no  confidences,"  said  the  other,  coldly. 

"  For  that  reason,  you  shall  have  them — at  least  this  one.  What  will 
you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  young  O'Shea  has  made  me  a  declaration,  a 
formal  declaration  of  love  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  you  need  not  speak  of  it  as  an  insult  nor  an 
offence." 

"  Indeed !  and  if  so,  you  would  say  what  was  perfectly  wrong.  It 
was  both  insult  and  offence — yes,  both.  Do  you  know  that  the  man 
mistook  me  for  you,  and  called  me  Kate  ?  " 

"  How  could  this  be  possible  ?  " 

"  In  a  darkened  room,  with  a  sick  man  slowly  rallying  from  a  long 
attack  of  stupor  ;  nothing  of  me  to  be  seen  but  my  hand,  which  he 
devoured  with  kisses — raptures,  indeed,  Kate,  of  which  I  had  no  con- 
ception till  I  experienced  them  by  counterfeit !  " 

11  Oh  !  Nina,  this  is  not  fair  !  " 

"  It  is  true,  child.  The  man  caught  niy  hand,  and  declared  he  would 
never  quit  it  till  I  promised  it  should  be  his  own.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  this  ;  but,  anticipating  his  right  to  be  lord  and  master,  he  bade  you 
to  beware  of  me  !  '  Beware  of  that  Greek  girl ! '  were  his  words — words 
strengthened  by  what  he  said  of  my  character  and  my  temperament.  I 
shall  spare  you,  and  I  shall  spare  myself,  his  acute  comments  on  the 
nature  he  dreaded  to  see  in  companionship  with  his  wife.  I  have  had 
good  training  in  learning  these  unbiassed  judgments — my  early  life 
abounded  in  such  experiences — but  this  young  gentleman's  cautions  were 
candour  itself." 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  what  has  pained  you." 

0  I  did  not  say  it  was  this  boy's  foolish  words  had  wounded  me  so 
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acutely.  I  could  bear  sterner  critics  than  he  is — his  very  blundering 
misconception  of  me  would  always  plead  his  pardon.  How  could  he,  or 
how  could  they  with  whom  he  lived  and  talked,  and  smoked  and  swaggered, 
know  of  me,  or  such  as  me  ?  AVhat  could  there  be  in  the  monotonous 
vulgarity  of  their  tiresome  lives  that  should  teach  them  what  we  are,  or 
what  we  wish  to  be  ?  By  what  presumption  did  he  dare  to  condemn  all 
that  he  could  not  understand  ?  " 

"  You  are  angry,  Nina  ;  and  I  will  not  say,  without  some  cause." 

"  What  ineffable  generosity  !  You  can  really  constrain  yourself  to 
believe  that  I  have  been  insulted !  " 

"  I  should  not  say  insulted." 

"  You  cannot  be  an  honest  judge  in  such  a  cause.  Every  outrage 
offered  to  me  was  an  act  of  homage  to  yourself  I  If  you  but  knew  how  I 
burned  to  tell  him  who  it  was,  whose  hand  he  held  in  his,  and  to  whose 
ears  he  had  poured  out  his  raptures  !  To  tell  him,  too,  how  the  Greek 
girl  would  have  resented  his  presumption,  had  he  but  dared  to  indulge 
it !  One  of  the  women  servants,  it  would  seem,  was  a  witness  to  this 
boy's  declaration.  I  think  it  was  Mary  was  in  the  room,  I  do  not  know 
for  how  long,  but  she  announced  her  presence  by  asking  some  question 
about  candles.  In  fact,  I  shall  have  become  a  servants' -hall  scandal  by 
this  time." 

"  There  need  not  be  any  fear  of  that,  Nina  ;  there  are  no  bad 
tongues  amongst  our  people." 

"  I  know  all  that.  I  know  we  live  amidst  human  perfectabilities — all 
of  Irish  manufacture,  and  warranted  to  be  genuine." 

* '  I  would  hope  that  some  of  your  impressions  of  Ireland  are  not 
unfavourable  ?  " 

"I  scarcely  know.  I  suppose  you  understand  each  other,  and  are 
tolerant  about  capricious  moods  and  ways,  which  to  strangers  might  seem 
to  have  a  deeper  significance.  I  believe  you  are  not  as  hasty,  or  as  violent, 
or  as  rash  as  you  seem,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  as  impulsive  in  your 
generosity,  or  as  headlong  in  your  affections.  Not  exactly  that  you  mean 
to  be  false,  but  you  are  hypocrites  to  yourselves." 

"  A  very  flattering  picture  of  us." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  you  ;  and  it  is  to  this  end  I  say,  you  are 
Italians  without  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian,  and  Greeks  without  their 
genius.  You  need  not  curtsey  so  profoundly.  I  could  say  worse  than 
this,  Kate,  if  I  were  minded  to  do  so." 

<{  Pray  do  not  be  so  minded  then.  Pray  remember  that,  even  when 
you  wound  me,  I  cannot  return  the  thrust." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  Nina,  rapidly.  "  You  are  veritable 
Arabs  in  your  estimate  of  hospitality,  and  he  who  has  eaten  your  salt  is 
sacred." 

"  You  remind  me  of  what  I  had  nigh  forgotten,  Nina — of  our  corning 
guests." 

"  Do  you  know  why  Walpole  and  his  friend  are  coming  ?  "  } 
"  They  are  already  come,  Nina— they  are  out  walking  with  papa  ;  but 
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what  has  brought  them  here  I  cannot  guess,  and,  since  I  have  heard  your 
description  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  said  she  indolently,  and  moved  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

MAURICE  KEARNEY'S  REFLECTIONS. 

To  have  his  house  full  of  company,  to  see  his  table  crowded  with  guests, 
was  nearer  perfect  happiness  than  anything  Kearney  knew ;  and  when  he 
set  out,  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  to  show  Major 
Lockwood  where  he  would  find  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  the  old  man  was  in 
such  spirits  as  he  had  not  known  for  years. 

"Why  don't  your  friend  Walpole  come  with  us?"  asked  he  of  his 
companion,  as  they  trudged  across  the  bog. 

"I  believe  I  can  guess,"  mumbled  out  the  other;  "but  I'm  not 
quite  sure  I  ought  to  tell." 

"I  see,"  said  Kearney,  with  a  knowing  leer  ;  "  he's  afraid  I'll  roast 
him  about  that  unlucky  despatch  he  wrote.  He  thinks,  I'll  give  him 
no  peace  about  that  bit  of  stupidity;  for  you  see,  Major,  it  was  stupid, 
and  nothing  less.  Of  all  the  things  we  despise  in  Ireland,  take  my 
word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  we  think  so  little  of  as  a  weak  Government. 
We  can  stand  up  strong  and  bold  against  hard  usage,  and  we  gain 
self-respect  by  resistance  ;  but  when  you  come  down  to  conciliations  and 
what  you  call  healing  measures,  we  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  humbug 
us,  and  there  is  not  a  devilment  comes  into  our  heads  we  would  not 
do,  just  to  see  how  you'll  bear  it :  and  it's  then  your  London  news- 
papers cry  out :  '  What's  the  use  of  doing  anything  for  Ireland  ?  '  We 
pulled  down  the  Church,  and  we  robbed  the  landlords,  and  we're  now 
going  to  back  Cardinal  Cullen  for  them,  and  there  they  are  murthering 
away  as  bad  as  ever." 

"Is  it  not  true  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

"And  whose  fault  if  it  is  true?  Who  has  broke  down  the  laws  in 
Ireland  but  yourselves  ?  We  Irish  never  said  that  many  things  you  called 
crimes  were  bad  in  morals,  and  when  it  occurs  to  you  now  to  doubt  if 
they  are  crimes,  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  why  wouldn't  we  do  them  ?  You 
won't  give  us  our  independence,  and  so  we'll  fight  for  it ;  and  though, 
maybe,  we  can't  lick  you,  we'll  make  your  life  so  uncomfortable  to  you, 
keeping  us  down,  that  you'll  beg  a  compromise — a  healing  measure,  you'll 
call  it — just  as  when  I  won't  give  Tim  Sullivan  a  lease,  he  takes  a  shot  at 
me  ;  and  as  I  reckon  the  holes  in  my  hat,  I  think  better  of  it,  and  take  a 
pound  or  two  off  his  rent." 

"  So  that,  in  fact,  you  court  the  policy  of  conciliation  ?  " 

"  Only  because  I'm  weak,  Major — because  I'm  weak,  and  that  I  must 
live  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  I  could  pass  my  days  out  of  the  range  of 
Jim's  carbine,  I  wouldn't  reduce  him  a  shilling." 
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"  I  can  make  nothing  of  Ireland  or  Irishmen  either." 

"  Why  would  you  ?  God  help  us  !  we  are  poor  enough  and  wretched 
enough ;  but  we're  not  come  down  to  that  yet  that  a  Major  of  Dragoons 
can  road  us  like  big  print." 

"  So  far  as  I  see,  you  wish  for  a  strong  despotism." 

"  In  one  way  it  would  suit  us  well.  Do  you  see,  Major,  what  a  weak  ad- 
ministration and  uncertain  laws  do  ?  They  set  every  man  in  Ireland  about 
righting  himself  by  his  own  hand.  If  I  know  I  shall  be  starved  when  I'm 
turned  out  of  my  holding,  I'm  not  at  all  so  sure  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  shoot  my 
landlord.  Make  me  as  certain  of  one  as  the  other,  and  I'll  not  shoot  him." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you." 

"  No,  you  don't,  nor  any  Cockney  among  you." 

"  I'm  not  a  Cockney." 

"  I  don't  care,  you're  the  same  :  you're  not  one  of  us  ;  nor,  if  you 
spent  fifty  years  among  us,  would  you  understand  us." 

"  Come  over  and  see  me  in  Berkshire,  Kearney,  and  let  me  see  if  you 
can  read  our  people  much  better." 

"From  all  I  hear,  there's  not  much  to  read.  Your  chawbacon  isn't 
as  'cute  a  fellow  as  Pat." 

"  He's  easier  to  live  with." 

"  Maybe  so  ;  but  I  wouldn't  care  for  a  life  with  such  people  about  me. 
I  like  human  nature,  and  human  feelings — aye,  human  passions,  if  you 
must  call  them  so.  I  want  to  know— I  can  make  some  people  love  me, 
though  I  well  know  there  must  be  others  will  hate  me.  You're  all  for 
tranquillity  over  in  England — a  quiet  life  you  call  it.  I  like  to  live  with- 
out knowing  what's  coming,  and  to  feel  all  the  time  that  I  know  enough 
of  the  game  to  be  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  my  neighbours.  Do  you 
follow  me  now,  Major  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  quite  certain  I  do." 

"  No — but  I'm  quite  certain  you  don't ;  and,  indeed,  I  wonder  at 
myself  talking  to  you  about  these  things  at  all." 

"  I'm  much  gratified  that  you  do  so.  In  fact,  Kearney,  you  give  me 
courage  to  speak  a  little  about  myself  and  my  own  affairs ;  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  to  ask  your  advice." 

This  was  an  unusually  long  speech  for  the  Major,  and  he  actually 
seemed  fatigued  when  he  concluded.  He  was,  however,  consoled  for  his 
exertions  by  seeing  what  pleasure  his  words  had  conferred  on  Kearney  ; 
and  with  what  racy  self-satisfaction  that  gentleman  heard  himself  men- 
tioned as  a  "  wise  opinion." 

"  I  believe  I  do  know  a  little  of  life,  Major,"  said  he,  sententiously. 
"  As  old  Giles  Dackson  used  to  say,  '  Get  Maurice  Kearney  to  tell  you 
what  he  thinks  of  it.'  Yow  knew  Giles  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  you've  heard  of  him  ?  No  !  not  even  that.  There's  another 
proof  of  what  I  was  saying — we're  two  people,  the  English  and  the  Irish. 
If  it  wasn't  so,  you'd  be  no  stranger  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  of 
the  'cutest  men  that  ever  lived." 
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"  We  have  witty  fellows,  too." 

"  No,  you  haven't !  Do  you  call  your  House  of  Commons'  jokes  wit  ? 
Are  the  stories  you  tell  at  your  hustings'  speeches  wit  ?  Is  there  one  over 
there" — and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  England — "that  ever  made 
a  smart  repartee  or  a  brilliant  answer  to  any  one  about  anything  ?  You 
now  and  then  tell  an  Irish  story,  and  you  forget  the  point ;  or  you  quote 
a  French  '  mot,'  and  leave  out  the  epigram.  Don't  be  angry — it's  truth 
I'm  telling  you." 

"  I'm  not  angry  ;  though,  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  you  are  fair  to  us." 

"  The  last  bit  of  brilliancy  you  had  in  the  House  was  Brinsley  Sheridan 
— and  there  wasn't  much  English  about  him.1' 

"  I've  never  heard  that  the  famous  O'Connell  used  to  convulse  the 
House  with  his  drollery." 

"  Why  should  he  ?  Didn't  he  know  where  he  was  ?  Do  you  imagine 
that  O'Connell  was  going  to  do  like  poor  Lord  Killeen,  who  shipped  a 
cargo  of  coalscuttles  to  Africa  ?  " 

"  Will  you  explain  to  me,  then,  how,  if  you  are  so  much  shrewder  and 
wittier  and  cleverer  than  us,  that  it  does  not  make  you  richer,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  contented  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  that,  too,  but  I'm  losing  the  birds.  There's  a  cock  now. 
Well  done  !  I  see  you  can  shoot  a  bit.  Look  hero,  Major,  there's  a  deal 
in  race — in  the  blood  of  a  people.  It's  very  hard  to  make  a  light-hearted, 
joyous  people  thrifty.  It's  your  sullen  fellow,  that  never  cuts  a  joke,  nor 
wants  any  one  to  laugh  at  it,  that's  the  man  who  saves.  If  you're  a  wit, 
you  want  an  audience,  and  the  best  audience  is  round  a  dinner-table ;  and 
we  know  what  that  costs.  Now,  Ireland  has  been  very  pleasant  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  that  fashion,  and  you,  and  scores  of  other 
low-spirited,  depressed  fellows,  come  over  here  to  pluck  up  and  rouse 
yourselves,  and  you  go  home,  and  you  wonder  why  the  people  who  amused 
you  were  not  always  as  jolly  as  you  saw  them.  I've  known  this  country 
now  nigh  sixty  years,  and  I  never  knew  a  turn  of  prosperity  that  didn't 
make  us  stupid  ;  and,  upon  my  conscience,  I  believe,  if  we  ever  begin  to 
grow  rich,  we'll  not  be  a  bit  better  than  yourselves." 

"  That  would  be  very  dreadful,"  said  the  other,  in  mock  horror. 

"So  it  would,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not.  There's  a  hare  missed 
this  time !  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  The  fact  is, 
Kearney,  I  have  a  thing  on  my  mind  now." 

"  Is  it  a  duel  ?  It's  many  a  day  since  I  was  out,  but  I  used  to  know 
every  step  of  the  way  as  well  as  most  men." 

"  No  ;  it's  not  a  duel !  " 

"  It's  money,  then  !  Bother  it  for  money.  What  a  deal  of  bad  blood 
it  leads  to.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  deal  with  it." 

"  No,  it's  not  money  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money.  I'm  not  hard 
up.  I  was  never  less  so." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Kearney,  staring  at  him. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 
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"  I  was  curious  to  see  how  a  man  looks,  and  I'd  like  to  know  how  he 
feels,  that  didn't  want  money.  I  can  no  more  understand  it  than  if  a 
man  told  me  he  didn't  want  air." 

"  If  he  had  enough  to  breathe  freely,  could  he  need  more  ?  " 

"  That  would  depend  on  the  size  of  his  lungs,  and  I  believe  mine  are 
pretty  big.  But  come  now,  if  there's  nobody  you  want  to  shoot,  and  you 
have  a  good  balance  at  the  banker's,  what  can  ail  you,  except  it's  a  girl 
you  want  to  marry,  and  she  won't  have  you." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  Aye,  aye !  she's  a  married  woman,"  cried  Kearney,  closing  one  eye, 
and  looking  intensely  cunning.  "  Then  I  may  tell  you  at  once,  Major, 
I'm  no  use  to  you  whatever.  If  it  was  a  young  girl  that  liked  you  against 
the  wish  of  her  family,  or  that  you  were  in  love  with  though  she  was 
below  you  in  condition,  or  that  was  promised  to  another  man  but  wanted 
to  get  out  of  her  bargain,  I'm  good  for  any  of  these,  or  scores  more  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  if  it's  mischief,  and  misery,  and  life-long  sorrow  you  have 
in  your  head,  you  must  look  out  for  another  adviser." 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  other,  bluntly.  "  It's  marriage 
I  was  thinking  of.  I  want  to  settle  down  and  have  a  wife." 

"  And  why  couldn't  you,  if  you  think  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  you  ?  " 
The  last  words  were  rather  uttered  than  spoken,  and  sounded  like  a  sad 
reflection  uttered  aloud. 

"  I'm  not  a  rich  man,"  said  the  Major,  with  that  strain  it  always  cost 
him  to  speak  of  himself,  "  but  I  have  got  enough  to  live  on.  A  goodish 
old  house,  and  a  small  estate,  underlet  as  it  is,  bringing  me  about  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  some  expectations,  as  they  call  them,  from  an  old 
grand-aunt." 

"  You  have  enough,  if  you  marry  a  prudent  girt,"  muttered  Kearney, 
who  was  never  happier  than  when  advocating  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion. 

"  Enough,  at  least,  not  to  look  for  money  with  a  wife." 

"  I'm  with  you  there,  heart  and  soul,"  cried  Kearney.  "  Of  all  the 
shabby  inventions  of  our  civilization,  I  don't  know  one  as  mean  as  that 
custom  of  giving  a  marriage-portion  with  a  girl.  Is  it  to  induce  a  man 
to  take  her  ?  Is  it  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging  ?  Is  it  because 
marriage  is  a  partnership,  and  she  must  bring  her  share  into  the 
'  concern  ? '  or  is  it  to  provide  for  the  day  when  they  are  to  part  com- 
pany, and  each  go  his  own  road  ?  Take  it  how  you  like,  it's  bad  and  it's 
shabby.  If  you're  rich  enough  to  give  your  daughter  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  wait  for  some  little  family  festival — her  birthday,  or  her 
husband's  birthday,  or  a  Christmas  gathering,  or  maybe  a  christening — 
and  put  the  notes  in  her  hand.  Oh,  Major,  dear,"  cried  he,  aloud,  "  if 
you  knew  how  much  of  life  you  lose  with  lawyers,  and  what  a  deal  of 
bad  blood  comes  into  the  world  by  parchments,  you'd  see  the  wisdom  of 
trusting  more  to  human  kindness  and  good  feeling,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
honour  of  gentlemen, — things  that  now-a-days  we  always  hope  to  secure 
by  Act  of  Parliament." 
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"  I  go  with  a  great  deal  of  what  you  say." 

"  Why  not  with  all  of  it  ?  What  do  wo  gain  by  trying  to  overreach 
each  other  ?  What  advantage  in  a  system  where  it's  always  the  rogue 
that  wins  ?  If  I  was  a  king  to-morrow,  I'd  rather  fine  a  fellow  for 
quoting  Blackstone  than  for  blasphemy,  and  I'd  distribute  all  the  law 
libraries  in  the  kingdom  as  cheap  fuel  for  the  poor.  We  pray  for  peace 
and  quietness,  and  we  educate  a  special  class  of  people  to  keep  us  always 
wrangling.  Where's  the  sense  of  that  ?  " 

While  Kearney  poured  out  these  words  in  a  flow  of  fervid  conviction, 
they  had  arrived  at  a  little  open  space  in  the  wood,  from  which  various 
alleys  led  off  in  different  directions.  Along  one  of  these,  two  figures  were 
slowly  moving  side  by  side,  whom  Lockwood  quickly  recognized  as  Waipole 
and  Nina  Kostalergi.  Kearney  did  not  see  them,  for  his  attention  was 
suddenly  called  off  by  a  shout  from  a  distance,  and  his  son  Dick  rode 
hastily  up  to  the  spot.  "I  have  been  in  search  of  you  all  through  the 
plantation,"  cried  he.  "I  have  brought  back  Holmes  the  lawyer  from 
Tullamore,  who  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  this  affair  of  O'Crorman's.  It's 
going  to  be  a  bad  business,  I  fear." 

"  Isn't  that  more  of  what  I  was  saying  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  turning 
to  the  Major.  "  There's  law  for  you !  " 

"  They're  making  what  they  call  a  *  National '  event  of  it,"  continued 
Dick.  "The  Pike  has  opened  a  column  of  subscriptions  to  defray  the 
cost  of  proceedings,  and  they've  engaged  Battersby  with  a  hundred-guinea 
retainer  already." 

It  appeared  from  what  tidings  Dick  brought  back  from  the  town,  that 
the  Nationalists — to  give  them  the  much-unmerited  name  by  which  they 
called  themselves — were  determined  to  show  how  they  could  dictate  to 
a  jury. 

"  There's  law  for  you  !  "  cried  the  old  man  again. 

"  You'll  have  to  take  to  vigilance  committees,  like  the  Yankees,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  We've  had  them  for  years ;  but  they  only  shoot  their  political 
opponents." 

"  They  say,  too,"  broke  in  the  young  man,  "that  Donogan  is  in  the 
town,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has  organized  the  whole  prosecution.  In  fact, 
he  intends  to  make  Battersby's  speech  for  the  plaintiff  a  great  declaration 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  Battersby  hates  the  Chief  Baron,  who 
will  try  the  cause,  he  is  determined  to  insult  the  Bench,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  commitment." 

"  What  will  he  gain  by  that  ?  "  asked  Lockwood. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he'll  gain — he'll  gain  the  election  of  Mallow,"  said 
Kearney.  "  Every  one  cannot  have  a  father  that  was  hanged  in  '98  ;  but 
any  one  can  go  to  gaol  for  blackguarding  a  Chief  Justice." 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  old  man  seemed  ashamed  at  having  been  led 
to  make  these  confessions  to  "  the  Saxon,"  and  telling  Lockwood  where 
ho  would  be  likely  to  find  a  brace  of  cocks,  he  took  his  son's  arm  and 
turned  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

VERY  CONFIDENTIAL  CONVERSATION. 

WHEN  Lockwood  returned,  only  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  Walpole, 
whose  room  adjoined  his,  threw  open  the  door  between  them  and  entered. 
He  had  just  accomplished  a  most  careful  "  tie,"  and  came  in  with  the  air 
of  one  fairly  self-satisfied  and  happy. 

"  You  look  quite  triumphant  this  evening,"  said  the  Major,  half 
sulkily. 

"  So  I  am,  old  fellow ;  and  so  I  have  a  right  to  be.  It's  all  done  and 
settled." 

"Already?" 

"Aye,  already.  I  asked  her  to  take  a  stroll  with  me  in  the  garden  ; 
but  we  sauntered  off  into  the  plantation.  A  woman  always  understands 
the  exact  amount  of  meaning  a  man  has  in  a  request  of  this  kind, 
and  her  instinct  reveals  to  her  at  once  whether  he  is  eager  to  tell  her 
some  bit  of  fatal  scandal  of  ona  of  her  friends,  or  to  make  her  a 
declaration." 

A  sort  of  sulky  grunt  was  Lockwood's  acknowledgment  of  this  piece 
of  abstract  wisdom — a  sort  of  knowledge  he  never  listened  to  with  much 
patience. 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Walpole,  flippantly,  "  the  female  nature  was  an 
omitted  part  in  your  education,  Lockwood  ;  and  you  take  small  interest  in 
those  nice  distinctive  traits  which,  to  a  man  of  the  world,  are  exactly  what 
the  stars  are  to  the  mariner." 

"  Finding  out  what  a  woman  means  by  the  stars  does  seem  very- 
poor  fun." 

"  Perhaps  you  prefer  the  moon  for  your  observation,"  replied  Walpole  ; 
and  the  easy  impertinence  of  his  manner  was  almost  too  much  for  the 
other's  patience. 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  speculations— I  want  to  hear  what  passed 
between  you  and  the  Greek  girl." 

"  The  Greek  girl  will  in  a  very  few  days  be  Mrs.  Walpole,  and  I  shall 
crave  a  little  more  deference  for  the  mention  of  her." 

"  I  forgot  her  name,  or  I  should  not  have  called  her  with  such 
freedom.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Kostalergi.     Her  father  is  Kostalergi,  Prince  of  Delos." 

"  All  right ;  it  will  read  well  in  the  Post" 

"  My  dear  friend,  there  is  that  amount  of  sarcasm  in  your  conversation 
this  evening,  that  to  a  plain  man  like  myself,  never  ready  at  reply,  and 
easily  subdued  by  ridicule,  is  positively  overwhelming.  Has  any  disaster 
befallen  you  that  you  are  become  so  satirical  and  severe  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  me — tell  me  about  yourself,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  When  we  had  walked  a  little 
way  together,  and  I  felt  that  we  were  beyond  the  risk  of  interruption,  I 
Jed  her  to  the  subject  of  my  sudden  re-appearance  here,  and  implied  that 
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she,  at  least,  could  not  have  felt  much  surprise.  '  You  remember,'  said  I, 
*  I  promised  to  return  ?  ' 

"  '  There  is  something  so  conventional,'  said  she,  *  in  these  pledges, 
that  one  comes  to  read  them  like  the  "  yours  sincerely  "  at  the  foot  of  a 
letter.' 

"  *  I  ask  for  nothing  better,'  said  I,  taking  her  up  on  her  own  words, 
'  than  to  be  "  yours  sincerely."  It  is  to  ratify  that  pledge  by  making  you 
"  mine  sincerely  "  that  I  am  here.' 

"  « Indeed ! '  said  she,  slowly,  and  looking  down. 

" '  I  swear  it ! '  said  I,  kissing  her  hand,  which,  however,  had  a  glove  on." 

"  Why  not  her  cheek  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  done,  Major  mine,  at  such  times." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  I  can't  recall  the  exact  words,  for  I  spoke  rapidly;  but  I  told  her 
I  was  named  Minister  at  a  foreign  Court,  that  my  future  career  was 
assured,  and  that  I  was  able  to  offer  her  a  station,  not,  indeed,  equal  to 
her  deserts,  but  that,  occupied  by  her,  would  only  be  less  than  royal." 

"  At  Guatemala  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  derisively. 

•"  Have  the  kindness  to  keep  your  geography  to  yourself,"  said  Wai- 
pole.  "  I  merely  said  in  South  America,  and  she  had  too  much  delicacy 
to  ask  more." 

"But  she  said  yes  ?     She  consented  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  said  she  would  venture  to  commit  her  future  to  my 
charge." 

"  Didn't  she  ask  you  what  means  you  had  ?  what  was  your  income  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  in  the  categorical  way  you  put  it,  but  she  alluded  to 
the  possible  style  we  should  live  in." 

"  I'll  swear  she  did.  That  girl  asked  you,  in  plain  words,  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  you  had  a  year  ?  " 

"  And  I  told  her.  I  said,  '  It  sounds  humbly,  dearest,  to  tell  you  we 
shall  not  have  fully  two  thousand  a  year ;  but  the  place  we  are  going  to 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  universe,  and  we  shall  have  a  small  establishment 
of  not  more  than  forty  black  and  about  a  dozen  white  servants,  and  at 
first  only  keep  twenty  horses,  taking  our  carriages  on  job.'  " 

"  What  about  pin-money  ?  " 

"  There  is  not  much  extravagance  in  toilette,  and  so  I  said  she  must 
manage  with  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  And  she  didn't  laugh  in  your  face  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  nor  was  there  any  strain  upon  her  good  breeding  to  induce 
her  to  laugh  in  my  face." 

"  At  all  events,  you  discussed  the  matter  in  a  fine  practical  spirit. 
Did  you  go  into  groceries  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  forget  groceries  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lockwood,  let  me  warn  you  against  being  droll.  You 
ask  me  for  a  correct  narrative,  and  when  I  give  it  you  will  not  restrain 
that  subtle  sarcasm  the  mastery  of  which  makes  you  unassailable." 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?  When  is  it  to  come  off?  Has  she  to  write  to 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  What's-his-name  ?  " 
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"  No,  the  Prince  of  What's-his-name  need  not  be  consulted.  Lord 
Kilgobbin  will  stand  in  the  position  of  father  to  her." 

Lockwood  muttered  something,  in  which  "  Give  her  away !  "  were  the 
only  words  audible.  "  I  must  say,"  added  he,  aloud,  "  the  wooing  did 
not  take  long." 

"You  forget  that  there  was  an  actual  engagement  between  us  when  I 
left  this  for  London.  My  circumstances  at  that  time  did  not  permit  me 
to  ask  her  at  once  to  be  my  wife ;  but  our  affections  were  pledged,  and — 
even  if  more  tender  sentiments  did  not  determine — my  feeling,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  required  I  should  come  back  here  to  make  her  this  offer." 

"  All  right;  I  suppose  it  will  do — I  hope  it  will  do  ;  and,  after  all, 
I  take  it,  you  are  likely  to  understand  each  other  better  than  others 
would." 

"  Such  is  our  impression  and  belief." 

"  How  will  your  own  people — how  will  Danesbury  like  it  ?  " 

"For  their  sakes  I  trust  they  will  like  it  very  much;  for  mine,  it  is 
less  than  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

"  She,  however — she  will  expect  to  be  properly  received  amongst 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Walpoje,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfectly 
natural  tone,  divested  of  all  pomposity.  "Yes,  she  stickles  for  that, 
Lockwood.  It  was  the  one  point  she  seemed  to  stand  out  for.  Of 
course  I  told  her  she  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  my  relatives 
— that  my  family  would  be  overjoyed  to  receive  her  as  one  of  them.  I 
only  hinted  that  my  lord's  gout  might  prevent  him  from  being  at  the 
wedding.  I'm  not  sure  uncle  Danesbury  would  not  come  over.  *  And 
the  charming  Lady  Maude,'  asked  she,  '  would  she  honour  me  so  far  as 
to  be  a  bridesmaid  ?  ' ' 

"She  didn't  say  that?" 

"  She  did.     She  actually  pushed  me  to  promise  I  should  ask  her." 

"  Which  you  never  would." 

"  Of  that  I  will  not  affirm  I  am  quite  positive  ;  but  I  certainly  intend  to 
press  my  uncle  for  some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  marriage — a  civil  note  ; 
better  still,  if  it  could  be  managed,  an  invitation  to  his  house  in  town." 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow  to  think  of  it." 

"  Not  so  bold  as  you  imagine.  Have  you  not  often  remarked  that 
when  a  man  of  good  connections  is  about  to  exile  himself  by  accepting  a 
far-away  post,  whether  it  be  out  of  pure  compassion  or  a  feeling  that  it 
need  never  be  done  again,  and  that  they  are  about  to  see  the  last  of  him  ; 
but,  somehow — whatever  the  reason — his  friends  are  marvellously  civil  and 
polite  to  him,  just  as  some  benevolent  but  eccentric  folk  send  a  partridge 
to  the  condemned  felon  for  his  last  dinner." 

"  They  do  that  in  France." 

"  Here  it  would  be  a  rumpsteak;  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same.  At 
all  events,  the  thing  is  as  I  told  you,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  Danesbury." 

"  For  the  letter  perhaps  not ;  but  he'll  never  ask  you  to  Bruton  Street, 
nor,  if  he  did,  could  you  accept." 
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"  You  are  thinking  of  Lady  Maude." 

"I  am." 

"  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  quarter.  When  a  Whig  becomes 
Tory,  or  a  Tory  Whig,  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  he  has  deserted  never 
take  umbrage  in  the  same  way  as  the  vulgar  dogs  below  the  gangway ;  so 
it  is  in  the  world.  The  people  who  must  meet,  must  dine  together,  sit 
side  by  side  at  flower-shows  and  garden-parties,  always  manage  to  do  their 
hatreds  decorously,  and  only  pay  off  their  dislikes  by  instalments.  If 
Lady  Maude  were  to  receive  my  wife  at  all,  it  would  be  with  a  most 
winning  politeness.  All  her  malevolence  would  limit  itself  to  making  the 
supposed  underbred  woman  commit  a  '  gaucherie,'  to  do  or  say  something 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  or  said  ;  and,  as  I  know  Nina  can  stand 
the  test,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  experiment." 

A  knock  at  the  door  apprised  them  that  the  dinner  was  waiting,  neither 
having  heard  the  bell  which  had  summoned  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before.  "  And  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  your  progress,"  cried  Walpole, 
as  they  descended  the  staircase  together. 

"I  have  none  to  report,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  Why,  surely  you  have  not  passed  the  whole  day  in  Kearney's  com- 
pany without  some  hint  of  what  you  came  here  for  ?  " 

But  at  the  same  moment  they  were  in  the  dining-room. 

"  We  are  a  man-party  to-day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  cried  old  Kearney, 
as  they  entered.  "  My  niece  and  my  daughter  are  keeping  Miss  O'Shea 
company  upstairs.  She  is  not  well  enough  to  come  down  to  dinner, 
and  they  have  scruples  about  leaving  her  in  solitude." 

"  At  least  we'll  have  a  cigar  after  dinner,"  was  Dick's  ungallant 
reflection  as  they  moved  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

Two  YOUNG  LADIES  ON  MATRIMONY. 

"  I  HOPE  they  had  a  pleasanter  dinner  downstairs  than  we  have  had  here," 
said  Nina,  as,  after  wishing  Miss  O'Shea  a  good  night,  the  young  girls 
slowly  mounted  the  stairs. 

"  Poor  old  godmother  was  too  sad  and  too  depressed  to  be  cheerful 
company  ;  but  did  she  not  talk  well  and  sensibly  on  the  condition  of  the 
country  ?  was  it  not  well  said,  when  she  showed  the  danger  of  all  that 
legislation  which  assuming  to  establish  right  only  engenders  disunion  and 
class  jealousy  ?  " 

"  I  never  followed  her  ;  I  was  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  She  was  worth  listening  to,  then.  She  knows  the  people  well,  and 
she  sees  all  the  mischief  of  tampering  with  natures  so  imbued  with  dis- 
trust. The  Irishman  is  a  gambler,  and  English  law-makers  are  always 
exciting  him  to  play." 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  is  very  little  on  the  game." 
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"  There  is  everything — home,  family,  subsistence,  life  itself,  all  that 
a  man  can  care  for." 

"  Never  mind  these  tiresome  themes  ;  come  into  my  room,  or  I'll  go  to 
yours,  for  I'm  sure  you've  a  better  fire ;  besides  I  can  walk  away  if  you 
offend  me  :  I  mean  oifend  beyond  endurance,  for  you  are  sure  to  say 
something  cutting." 

"  I  hope  you  wrong  me,  Nina." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  Indeed  I  half  suspect  I  do  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  not 
your  words  that  reproach  me,  it  is  your  whole  life  of  usefulness  is  my 
reproach,  and  the  least  syllable  you  utter  comes  charged  with  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  who  has  a  duty  and  does  it,  to  a  mere  good-for-nothing. 
There,  is  not  that  humility  enough  ?  " 

"  More  than  enough,  for  it  goes  to  flattery." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  sure  all  the  time  that  I'm  not  the  more  loveable 
creature  of  the  two,  If  you  like  I'll  put  it  to  the  vote  at  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  Nina  !  " 

"  Very  shocking,  that's  the  phrase  for  it,  very  shocking  !  0  dear,  what 
a  nice  fire,  and  what  a  nice  little  snug  room  ;  how  is  it,  will  you  tell  me, 
that  though  my  room  is  much  larger  and  better  furnished  in  every  way, 
your  room  is  always  brighter  and  neater,  and  more  like  a  little  home  ? 
They  fetch  you  drier  firewood,  and  they  bring  you  flowers,  wherever  they 
get  them.  I  know  well  what  devices  of  roguery  they  practice." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  tea." 

"  Of  course  I'll  have  tea.  I  expect  to  be  treated  like  a  favoured 
guest  in  all  things,  and  I  mean  to  take  this  armchair,  and  the  nice  soft 
cushion  for  my  feet,  for  I  warn  you,  Kate,  I'm  here  for  two  hours.  I've 
an  immense  deal  to  tell  you,  and  I'll  not  go  till  it's  told." 

"  I'll  not  turn  you  out." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that;'  I  have  not  lived  in  Ireland  for  nothing.  I 
have  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  possession,  and  I  defy  what 
your  great  minister  calls  a  heartless  eviction.  Even  your  tea  is  nicer, 
it  is  more  fragrant  than  any  one  else's.  I  begin  to  hate  you  out  of  sheer 
jealousy." 

"  That  is  about  the  last  feeling  I  ought  to  inspire." 

"  More  humility ;  but  I'll  drop  rudeness  and  tell  you  my  story, 
for  I  have  a  story  to  tell.  Are  you  listening  ?  Are  you  attentive  ?  Well, 
my  Mr.  Walpole,  as  you  called  him  once,  is  about  to  become  so  in  real 
earnest.  I  could  have  made  a  long  narrative  of  it  and  held  you  in  weary 
suspense,  but  I  prefer  to  dash  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  fray,  and  tell  you 
that  he  has  this  morning  made  me  a  formal  proposal,  and  I  have  accepted 
him.  Be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no  case  of  a  misconception 
or  a  mistake.  No  young  gentleman  has  been  petting  and  kissing  my  hand 
for  anothers  ;  no  tender  speeches  have  been  uttered  to  the  ears  they  were 
not  meant  for.  I  have  been  wooed  this  time  for  myself,  and  on  my  own 
part  I  have  said  yes." 

"  You  told  me  you  had  accepted  him  already.  I  mean  when  he  was 
here  last." 
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"  Yes,  after  a  fashion.  Don't  you  know,  child,  that,  though  lawyers 
maintain  that  a  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing,  to  make  a  lease  or  some 
contract,  has  in  itself  a  binding  significance,  that  in  Cupid's  Court  this  is 
not  law  ?  and  the  man  knew  perfectly  that  all  that  passed  between  us 
hitherto  had  no  serious  meaning,  and  bore  no  more  real  relation  to 
marriage  than  an  outpost  encounter  to  a  battle.  For  all  that  has  taken 
place  up  to  this,  we  might  never  fight — I  mean  marry — after  all.  The 
sages  say  that  a  girl  should  never  believe  a  man  means  marriage  till  he 
talks  money  to  her.  Now,  Kate,  he  talked  money  ;  and  I  believed  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  these  things  seriously,  and  without 
banter." 

"  So  I  do.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  in  no  jesting  humour.  It  is  in  no 
outburst  of  high  spirits  or  gaiety  a  girl  confesses  she  is  going  to  marry  a 
man  who  has  neither  wealth  nor  station  to  offer,  and  whose  fine  connections 
are  just  fine  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  him." 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean,  do  I  imagine  that  this  man's  affection  and  this  man's 
companionship  are  more  to  me  than  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
with  another,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  ;  but  if  you  ask  me,  am  I  satisfied 
to  risk  my  future  with  so  much  as  I  know  of  his  temper,  his  tastes,  his 
breeding,  his  habits,  and  his  abilities,  I  incline  to  say  yes.  Married  life, 
Kate,  is  a  sort  of  dietary,  and  one  should  remember  that  what  he  has  to 
eat  of  every  day  ought  not  to  be  too  appetizing." 

"  I  abhor  your  theory." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  child  ;  and  you  fancy,  naturally  enough,  that  you 
would  like  ortolans  every  day  for  dinner  ;  but  my  poor  cold  Greek  tem- 
perament has  none  of  the  romantic  warmth  of  your  Celtic  nature.  I  am 
very  moderate  in  my  hopes,  very  humble  in  all  my  ambitions." 

"  It  is  not  thus  I  read  you." 

"  Very  probably.  At  all  events,  I  have  consented  to  be  Mr.  Walpole's 
wife,  and  we  are  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Special  Envoy  some- 
where. It  is  not  Bolivia,  nor  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  some  other 
fabulous  region,  where  the  only  fact  is  yellow  fever." 

"  And  you  really  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  for  evidently  it  must  be  on  love  we  shall  have  to  live,  one 
half  of  our  income  being  devoted  to  saddle-horses  and  the  other  to  my 
toilette." 

"  How  absurd  you  are  !  " 

"  No,  not  I.  It  is  Mr.  Walpole  himself,  who,  not  trusting  much  to 
my  skill  at  arithmetic,  sketched  out  this  schedule  of  expenditure  ;  and 
then  I  bethought  me  how  simple  this  man  must  deem  me.  It  was  a 
flattery  that  won  me  at  once.  Oh !  Kate,  dearest,  if  you  could  under- 
stand the  ecstasy  of  being  thought,  not  a  fool,  but  one  easily  duped,  easily 
deceived  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  It  is  this,  then,  that  to  have  a  man's  whole  heart — whether  it  be 
worth  the  having  is  another  and  a  different  question — you  must  impress 
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him  with  his  immense  superiority  in  everything — that  he  is  not  merely 
physically  stronger  than  you,  and  bolder  and  more  courageous,  but  that 
he  is  mentally  more  vigorous  and  more  able,  judges  better,  decides  quicker, 
resolves  more  fully  than  you ;  and  that,  struggle  how  you  will,  you  pass 
your  life  in  eternally  looking  up  to  this  wonderful  god,  who  vouchsafes 
now  and  then  to  caress  you,  and  even  say  tender  things  to  you." 

"  Is  it,  Nina,  that  you  have  made  a  study  of  these  things,  or  is  all  this 
mere  imagination  ?  " 

"  Most  innocent  young  lady  !  I  no  more  dreamed  of  these  things  to 
apply  to  such  men  as  your  country  furnishes — good,  homely,  commonplace 
creatures — than  I  should  have  thought  of  asking  you  to  adopt  French 
cookery  to  feed  them.  I  spoke  of  such  men  as  one  meets  in  what  I  may 
call  the  real  world  ;  as  for  the  others,  if  they  feel  life  to  be  a  stage,  they 
are  always  going  about  in  slipshod  fashion,  as  if  at  rehearsal.  Men  like 
your  brother  and  young  O'Shea,  for  instance — tossed  here  and  there  by 
accidents,  made  one  thing  by  a  chance,  and  something  else  by  a  mis- 
fortune. Take  my  word  for  it,  the  events  of  life  are  very  vulgar  things  ; 
the  passions  and  emotions  they  evoke,  these  constitute  the  high  stimulants 
of  existence,  they  make  the  '  gros  jeu,'  which  it  is  so  exciting  to  play." 

"  I  follow  you  with  some  difficulty  ;  but  I  am  rude  enough  to  own  I 
scarcely  regret  it." 

"  I  know,  I  know  all  about  that  sweet  innocence  that  fancies  to  ignore 
anything  is  to  obliterate  it ;  but  it's  a  fool's  paradise,  after  all,  Kate. 
We  are  in  the  world,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  it  is  made  for  us." 

"  I'll  not  ask,  does  your  theory  make  you  better,  but  does  it  make  you 
happier?" 

"  If  being  duped  were  an  element  of  bliss,  I  should  say  certainly  not 
happier,  but  I  doubt  the  blissful  ignorance  of  your  great  moralist.  I 
incline  to  believe  that  the  better  you  play  any  game — life  amongst  the 
rest — the  higher  the  pleasure  it  yields.  I  can  afford  to  marry,  without 
believing  my  husband  to  be  a  paragon — could  you  do  as  much  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  that  I  preferred  him  to  any  one  else." 

"  So  should  I,  and  I  would  only  desire  to  add  « to  every  one  else  that 
asked  me.'  Tell  the  truth,  Kate  dearest,  we  are  here  all  alone,  and  can 
afford  sincerity.  How  many  of  us  girls  marry  the  man  we  should  like  to 
marry,  and  if  the  game  were  reversed,  and  it  were  to  be  we  who  should 
make  the  choice — the  slave  pick  out  his  master — how  many,  think  you, 
would  be  wedded  to  their  present  mates  ?  " 

"  So  long  as  we  can  refuse  him  we  do  not  like,  I  cannot  think  our 
case  a  hard  one." 

"  Neither  should  I  if  I  could  standfast  at  three-and-twenty.  The 
dread  of  that  change  of  heart  and  feeling  that  will  come,  must  come,  ten 
years  later,  drives  one  to  compromise  with  happiness,  and  take  a  part  of 
what  you  once  aspired  to  the  whole." 

"  You  used  to  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Walpole ;  admired,  and  I 
suspect  you  liked  him." 

"  All  true — my  opinion  is  the  same  still.     He  will  stand  the  great 
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test  that  one  can  go  into  the  world  with  him  and  not  be  ashamed 
of  him.  I  know,  dearest,  even  without  that  shake  of  the  head,  the  small 
value  you  attach  to  this,  but  it  is  a  great  element  in  that  droll  contract, 
by  which  one  person  agrees  to  pit  his  temper  against  anothers,  and  which 
we  are  told  is  made  in  heaven,  with  angels  as  sponsors.  Mr.  Walpole  is 
sufficiently  good-looking  to  be  prepossessing,  he  is  well  bred,  very  courteous, 
converses  extremely  well,  knows  his  exact  place  in  life,  and  takes  it  quietly 
but  firmly.  All  these  are  of  value  to  his  wife,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
rate them." 

"Is  that  enough?" 

"  Enough  for  what  ?  If  you  mean  for  romantic  love,  for  the  infatua- 
tion that  defies  all  change  of  sentiment,  all  growth  of  feeling,  that  revels 
in  the  thought,  experience  will  not  make  us  wiser,  nor  daily  associations 
less  admiring,  it  is  not  enough.  I,  however,  am  content  to  bid  for  a 
much  humbler  lot.  I  want  a  husband  who,  if  he  cannot  give  me  a 
brilliant  station,  will  at  least  secure  me  a  good  position  in  life,  a  reason- 
able share  of  vulgar  comforts,  some  luxuries,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of 
what  are  called  pleasures.  If,  in  affording  me  these,  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
add  good  temper,  and  not  high  spirits — which  are  detestable — but  fair 
spirits,  I  think  I  can  promise  him  not  that  I  shall  make  him  happy,  but 
that  he  will  make  himself  so,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  gratification  to 
see  it." 

"  Is  this  real,  or ?  " 

"  Or  what  ?  say  what  was  on  your  lips." 

"  Or  are  you  utterly  heartless?  "  cried  Kate,  with  an  effort  that  covered 
her  face  with  blushes. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  she  oddly  and  calmly;  "but  all  I  have 
seen  of  life  teaches  me  that  every  betrayal  of  a  feeling  or  a  sentiment  is 
like  what  gamblers  call  showing  your  hand,  and  is  sure  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  other  players.  It's  an  ugly  illustration,  dear  Kate, 
but  in  this  same  round  game  we  call  life  there  is  so  much  cheating  that 
if  you  cannot  afford  to  be  pillaged — you  must  be  prudent." 

"  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  I  can  believe  you  to  be  much  better  than  you 
make  yourself." 

"  Do  so — and  as  long  as  you  can." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  moments  after  this,  each  apparently 
following  out  her  own  thoughts. 

"  By  the  way,"  cried  Nina,  suddenly,  "  did  I  tell  you  that  Mary 
wished  me  joy  this  morning.  She  had  overheard  Mr.  O'Gorman's  declara- 
tion, and  believed  he  had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"  How  absurd !  "  said  Kate,  and  there  was  anger  as  well  as  shame  in 
her  look  as  she  said  it. 

"  Of  course  it  was  absurd.  She  evidently  never  suspected  to  whom 
she  was  speaking,  and  then —  She  stopped,  for  a  quick  glance  at 

Kate's  face  warned  her  of  the  peril  she  was  grazing.  "  I  told  the  girl 
she  was  a  fool,  and  forbade  her  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  any  one." 

"  It  is  a  servants' -hall  story,  already,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 
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"  Do  you  care  for  that  ?  " 

"  Not  much ;  three  days  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  declare,  in  your  own  homely  way,  I  believe  you  are  the  wiser  of 
the  two  of  us." 

"  My  common  sense  is  of  the  very  commonest,"  said  Kate,  laughing  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  subtle  nor  even  neat  about  it." 

"  Let  us  see  that!  Give  me  a  counsel  or,  rather,  say,  if  you  agree 
with  me  ?  I  have  asked  Mr.  Walpole  to  show  me  how  his  family  accept 
my  entrance  amongst  them  ;  with  what  grace  they  receive  me  as  a  relative. 
One  of  his  cousins  called  me  the  Greek  girl,  and  in  my  own  hearing.  It 
is  not,  then,  over-caution  on  my  part  to  inquire  how  they  mean  to  regard 
me.  Tell  me,  however,  Kate,  how  far  you  concur  with  me  in  this.  I 
should  like  much  to  hear  how  your  good  sense  regards  the  question 
Should  you  have  done  as  I  have  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  first  one  question.  If  you  should  learn  that  these  great 
folks  would  not  welcome  you  amongst  them,  would  you  still  consent  to 
marry  Mr.  Walpole  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  almost  believe  I 
should." 

"I  have,  then,  no  counsel  to  give  you,"  said  Kate,  firmly.  "Two 
people  who  see  the  same  object  differently  cannot  discuss  its  pro- 
portions." 

"I  see  my  blunder,"  cried  Nina,  impetuously.  "  I  put  my  question 
stupidly.  I  should  have  said,  '  If  a  girl  has  won  a  man's  affections  and 
given  him  her  own — if  she  feels  her  heart  has  no  other  home  than  in  his 
keeping — that  she  lives  for  him  and  by  him — should  she  be  deterred  from 
joining  her  fortunes  to  his  because  he  has  some  fine  connections  who 
would  like  to  see  him  marry  more  advantageously  ?  '  '  It  needed  not  the 
saucy  curl  of  her  lip  as  she  spoke  to  declare  how  every  word  was  uttered 
in  sarcasm.  "  Why  will  you  not  answer  me  ?  "  cried  she,  at  length ;  and 
her  eyes  shot  glances  of  fiery  impatience  as  she  said  it. 

"  Our  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Atlee  is  to  arrive  to-morrow,  Dick 
tells  me,"  said  Kate,  with  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  would  not  permit 
herself  to  be  ruffled. 

"  Indeed  !  If  your  remark  has  any  apropos  at  all,  it  must  mean  that 
in  marrying  such  a  man  as  he  is,  one  might  escape  all  the  difficulties  of 
family  coldness,  and  I  protest,  as  I  think  of  it,  the  matter  has  its 
advantages." 

A  faint  smile  was  all  Kate's  answer. 

"  I  cannot  make  you  angry;  I  have  done  my  best,  and  it  has  failed. 
I  am  utterly  discomfited,  and  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Kate,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  wonder  is  it  nice  to  have  this  angelic  temperament — to  be  always 
right  in  one's  judgments,  and  never  carried  away  by  passion  ?  I  half 
suspect  perfection  does  not  mean  perfect  happiness." 

"  You  shall  tell  me  when  you  are  married,"  said  Kate,  with  a  laugh ; 
a.nd  Nina  darted  a  flashing  glance  towards  her,  and  swept  out  of  the  room, 
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CHAPTEE  LXXVIII. 

A  MISERABLE  MORNING. 

IT  was  not  without  considerable  heart- sinking  and  misgiving  that  old 
Kearney  heard  it  was  Miss  Betty  O'Shea's  desire  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  after  breakfast.  He  was,  indeed,  reassured,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  his  daughter  telling  him  that  the  old  lady  was  excessively  weak, 
and  that  her  cough  was  almost  incessant,  and  that  she  spoke  with 
extreme  difficulty.  All  the  comfort  that  these  assurances  gave  him  was 
dashed  by  a  settled  conviction  of  Miss  Betty's  subtlety.  "  She's  like  one 
of  the  wild  foxes  they  have  in  Grim  Tartary ;  and  when  you  think  they 
are  dead,  they're  up  and  at  you  before  you  can  look  round."  He 
affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "he'd  rather  walk 
barefoot  to  Kilbeggan  than  go  up  that  stair  to  see  her." 

There  was  a  strange  conflict  in  his  mind  all  this  time  between  these 
ignoble  fears  and  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  seem  considerate  and  gentle 
by  Kate's  assurance  that  a  cruel  word,  or  even  a  harsh  tone,  would  be 
sure  to  kill  her.  "  You'll  have  to  be  very  careful,  papa  dearest,"  she 
said.  "  Her  nerves  are  completely  shattered,  and  every  respiration  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  the  last." 

Mistrust  was,  however,  so  strong  in  him,  that  he  would  have  employed 
any  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  interview ;  but  the  Kev.  Luke  Delany,  who 
had  arrived  to  give  her  "  the  consolations,"  as  he  briefly  phrased  it, 
insisted  on  Kearney's  attending  to  receive  the  old  lady's  forgiveness  before 
she  died. 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  muttered  Kearney,  "  I  was  always  under  the 
belief  it  was  I  was  injured ;  but,  as  the  priest  says,  '  it's  only  on  one's 
death-bed  he  sees  things  clearly.'  " 

As  Kearney  groped  his  way  through  the  darkened  room,  shocked  at 
his  own  creaking  shoes,  and  painfully  convinced  that  he  was  somehow 
deficient  in  delicacy,  a  low  faint  cough  guided  him  to  the  sofa  where  Miss 
O'Shea  lay.  "  Is  that  Maurice  Kearney  ?  "  said  she,  feebly.  "  I  think 
I  know  his  foot." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  bad  luck  to  them  for  shoes.  Wherever  Davy  Morris 
gets  the  leather  I  don't  know,  but  it's  as  loud  as  a  barrel-organ." 

"  Maybe  they're  cheap,  Maurice.  One  puts  up  with  many  a  thing  for  a 
little  cheapness." 

"  That's  the  first  shot !  "  muttered  Kearney  to  himself,  while  he  gave 
a  little  cough  to  avoid  reply. 

"  Father  Luke  has  been  telling  me,  Maurice,  that  before  I  go  this  long 
journey  I  ought  to  take  care  to  settle  any  little  matter  here  that's  on 
my  mind.  « If  there's  anybody  you  bear  an  ill  will  to,'  says  he  ;  'if  there's 
any  one  has  wronged  you,'  says  he,  '  told  lies  of  you,  or  done  you  any 
bodily  harm,  send  for  him,'  says  he,  '  and  let  him  hear  your  forgiveness 
out  of  your  own  mouth.  I'll  take  care  afterwards,'  says  Father  Luke, 
1  that  he'll  have  to  settle  the  account  with  me ;  but  you  mustn't  mind  that. 
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You  must  be  able  to  tell  St.  Joseph  that  you  come  with  a  clean  breast  and 
a  good  conscience ; '  and  that's  "; — here  she  sighed  heavily  several  times — 
"  and  that's  the  reason  I  sent  for  you,  Maurice  Kearney  !  " 

Poor  Kearney  sighed  heavily  over  that  category  of  misdoers  with 
whom  he  found  himself  classed,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"I  don't  want  to  gay  anything  harsh  to  you,  Maurice,  nor  have  I 
strength  to  listen,  if  you'd  try  to  defend  yourself;  time  is  short  with 
me  now,  but  this  I  must  say,  if  I'm  here  now  sick  and  sore,  and  if  the 
poor  boy  in  the  other  room  is  lying  down  with  his  fractured  head,  it  is 
you,  and  you  alone  have  the  blame." 

"May  the  blessed  Virgin  give  me  patience!"  muttered  he,  as  he 
wrung  his  hands  despairingly. 

"  I  hope  she  will ;  and  give  you  more,  Maurice  Kearney.  I  hope  she'll 
give  you  a  hearty  repentance.  I  hope  she'll  teach  you  that  the  few  days 
that  remain  to  you  in  this  life,  are  short  enough  for  contrition — aye — con- 
trition and  castigation." 

"  Ain't  I  getting  it  now,"  muttered  he  ;  but  low  as  he  spoke  the 
words  her  quick  hearing  had  caught  them. 

"  I  hope  you  are  ;  it  is  the  last  bit  of  friendship  I  can  do  you.  You 
have  a  hard,  worldly,  selfish  nature,  Maurice  ;  you  had  it  as  a  boy,  and  it 
grew  worse  as  you  grew  older.  What  many  believed  high  spirits  in  you 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reckless  devilment  of  a  man  that  only  thought 
of  himself.  You  could  afford  to  be — at  least,  to  look — lighthearted,  for  you 
cared  for  nobody.  You  squandered  your  little  property,  and  you'd  have 
made  away  with  the  few  acres  that  belonged  to  your  ancestors,  if  the  law 
would  have  let  you.  As  for  the  way  you  brought  up  your  children,  that 
lazy  boy  below  stairs  that  never  did  a  hand's  turn  is  proof  enough,  and 
poor  Kitty,  just  because  she  wasn't  like  the  rest  of  you,  how  she's  treated !  " 

"  How  is  that ;  what  is  my  cruelty  there  ?  "  cried  he. 

"Don't  try  to  make  yourself  out  worse  than  you  are,"  said  she 
sternly,  "  and  pretend  that  you  don't  know  the  wrong  you  done  her." 

"  May  I  never — if  I  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  Maybe  you  thought  it  was  no  business  of  yours  to  provide  for  your 
own  child.  Maybe  you  had  a  notion  that  it  was  enough  that  she  had  her 
food  and  a  roof  over  her  while  you  were  here,  and  that  somehow — anyhow 
• — she'd  get  on,  as  they  call  it,  when  you  were  in  the  other  place.  Maurice 
Kearney,  I'll  say  nothing  so  cruel  to  you  as  your  own  conscience  is 
saying  this  minute,  or  maybe,  with  that  light  heart  that  makes  your  friends 
so  fond  of  you,  you  never  bothered  yourself  about  her  at  all,  and  that's 
the  way  it  come  about." 

"  What  came  about  it  ?     I  want  to  know  that." 

"  First  and  foremost,  I  don't  think  the  law  will  let  you.  I  don't 
believe  you  can  charge  your  estate  against  the  entail.  I  have  a  note 
there  to  ask  McKeown's  opinion,  and  if  I'm  right,  I'll  set  apart  a  sum  in 
my  will  to  contest  it  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  I  tell  you  this  to  your  face, 
Maurice  Kearney,  and  I'm  going  where  I  can  tell  it  to  somebody  better 
than  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  old  man." 
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"  What  is  it  that  I  want  to  do,  and  that  the  law  won't  let  rue  ?"  askud 
he  in  the  most  imploring  accents. 

"  At  least  twelve  honest  men  will  decide  it." 

"  Decide  what !  in  the  name  of  the  saints  ?  "  cried  he. 

"Don't  be  profane  ;  don't  parade  your  unbelieving  notions  to  a  poor 
old  woman  on  her  death-bed.  You  may  want  to  leave  your  daughter  a 
beggar,  and  your  son  little  better,  but  you  have  no  right  to  disturb  my  last 
moments  with  your  terrible  blasphemies." 

"  I'm  fairly  bothered  now,-"  cried  he,  as  his  two  arms  dropped  power- 
lessly  to  his  sides.  "  So  help  me,  if  I  know  whether  I'm  awake  or  in  a 
dream." 

"It's  an  excuse  won't  serve  you  where  you'll  be  soon  going,  and  I 
warn  you,  don't  trust  it." 

"Have  a  little  pity  en  me,  Miss  Betty,  darling,"  said  he,  in  his  most 
coaxing  tone  ;  "  and  tell  me  what  it  is  I've  done  ?  " 

"  You  mean  what  you  are  trying  to  do  ;  but  what,  please  the  Virgin, 
we'll  not  let  you  !  " 

"What  is  that?11 

"  And  what,  weak  and  ill,  and  dying  as  I  am,  I've  strength  enough 
left  in  me  to  prevent,  Maurice  Kearney — and  if  you'll  give  me  that  Bible 
there,  I'll  kiss  it,  and  take  my  oath  that,  if  he  marries  her,  he'll  never  put 
foot  in  a  house  of  mine,  nor  inherit  an  acre  that  belongs  to  me ;  and  all 

that  I'll  leave  him  in  my  will  shall  be  my Well,  I  won't  say  what, 

only  it's  something  he'll  not  have  to  pay  a  legacy  duty  on.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  now,  or  ain't  I  plain  enough  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet.     You'll  have  to  make  it  clearer  still." 

"  Faith,  I  must  say  you  did  not  pick  up  much  'cutencss  from  your 
adopted  daughter." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  The  Greek  hussy  that  you  want  to  marry  my  nephew,  and  give  a 
dowry  to  out  of  the  estate  that  belongs  to  your  son.  I  know  it  all,  Maurice. 
I  wasn't  two  hours  in  the  house  before  my  old  woman  brought  me  the 
story  from  Mary.  Ay,  stare  if  you  like,  but  they  all  know  it  below- 
stairs  and  a  nice  way  you  are  discussed  in  your  own  house !  Getting  a 
promise  out  of  a  poor  boy  in  a  brain  fever,  making  him  give  a  pledge  in 
his  ravings  I  Won't  it  tell  well  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  a  magistrate,  a 
county  gentleman,  a  Kearney  of  Kilgobbin  ?  Oh  !  Maurice,  Maurice,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  Upon  my  oath,  you're  making  me  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  sit  here 
and  listen  to  you,"  cried  he,  carried  beyond  all  endurance.  "Abusing, 
aye,  blackguarding  me  this  last  hour  about  a  lying  story  that  came  from 
the  kitchen.  It's  you  that  ought  to  be  ashamed,  old  lady.  Not,  indeed, 
for  believing  ill  of  an  old  friend,  for  that's  nature  in  you,  but  for  not 
having  common  sense — just  common  sense  to  guide  you,  and  a  little 
common  decency  to  warn  you.  Look  now,  there  is  not  a  word,  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  whole  story.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  your 
nephew  asking  my  niece  to  marry  him  ;  and  if  he  did,  she  wouldn't  have 
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him.     She  looks  higher,  and  she  has  a  right  to  look  higher,  than  to  be 
the  wife  of  an  Irish  squireen." 

"  Go  on,  Maurice,  go  on.  You  waited  for  me  to  he  as  I  am  now 
before  you  had  courage  for  words  like  these." 

"  Well,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  ask  it  in  all  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
My  temper — bad  luck  to  it ! — gets  the  better,  or,  maybe,  it's  the  worse, 
of  me  at  times,  and  I  say  fifty  things  that  I  know  I  don't  feel — just  the 
way  sailors  load  a  gun  with  anything  in  the  heat  of  an  action." 

"  I'm  not  in  a  condition  to  talk  of  sea-fights,  Mr.  Kearney,  though  I'm 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same  for  trying  to  amuse  me.  You'll  not  think  me 
rude  if  I  ask  you  to  send  Kate  to  me  ?  And  please  to  tell  Father  Luke 
that  I'll  not  see  him  this  morning.  My  nerves  have  been  sorely  tried. 
One  word  before  you  go,  Maurice  Kearney ;  and  have  compassion  enough 
not  to  answer  me.  You  may  be  a  just  man,  and  an  honest  man  ;  you  may 
be  fair  in  your  dealings,  and  all  that  your  tenants  say  of  you  may  be  lies 
and  calumnies  ;  but  to  insult  a  poor  old  woman  on  her  death-bed  is  cruel 

and  unfeeling  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  more,  Maurice,  it's  cowardly  and  it's " 

Kearney  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  more  it  might  be,  for  he  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  rushed  out  as  if  he  was  escaping  from  a  fire. 
"  I'm  glad  he's  better  than  they  made  him  out,"  said  Miss  Betty  to 
herself,  in  a  tone  of  calm  soliloquy  ;  "  and  he'll  not  be  worse  for  some  of 
the  home-truths  I've  told  him."  And  with  this  she  drew  on  her  silk 
mittens  and  arranged  her  cap  composedly,  while  she  waited  for  Kate's 
arrival. 

As  for  poor  Kearney,  other  troubles  were  awaiting  him  in  his  study, 
where  he  found  his  son  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  lawyer,  sitting  before  a 
table  covered  with  papers.  "  I  have  no  head  for  business  now,"  cried 
Kearney.  "  I  don't  feel  over  well  to-day,  and  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me, 
you'll  have  to  put  it  off  till  to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Holmes  must  leave  for  town,  my  lord,"  interposed  Dick,  in  his 
most  insinuating  tone,  "  and  he  only  wants  a  few  minutes  with  you  before 
he  goes." 

"  And  it's  just  what  he  won't  get.  I  would  not  see  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  if  he  was  here  now." 

"  The  trial  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  19th,  my  lord,"  cried  Holmes  ; 
"  and  the  National  press  has  taken  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  no 
chance  whatever.  The  verdict  will  be  '  Guilty,'  without  leaving  the  box  ; 
and  the  whole  voice  of  public  opinion  will  demand  the  very  heaviest 
sentence  the  law  can  pronounce." 

"  Think  of  that  poor  fellow,  O'Shea,  just  rising  from  a  sick  bed,"  said 
Dick,  as  his  voice  shook  with  agitation. 
"  They  can't  hang  him." 

"  No,  for  the  scoundrel  Gill  is  alive,  and  will  be  the  chief  witness  on 
the  trial ;  but  they  may  give  him  two  years  with  prison  labour,  and  if 
they  do,  it  will  kill  him." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I've  seen  more  than  one  fellow  come  out  fresh 
and  hearty  after  a  spell.  In  fact,  the  plain  diet,  and  the  regular  work,  and 
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the  steady  habits  are  wonderful  things  for  a  young  man  that  has  been 
knocking  about  in  a  town  life." 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  speak  that  way.  I  know  Gorman  well,  and  I  can 
swear  he'd  not  survive  it." 

Kearney  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  muttered,  "  There's  a  great 
deal  said  about  wounded  pride  and  injured  feelings,  but  the  truth  is,  these 
things  are  like  a  bad  colic,  mighty  hard  to  bear,  if  you  like,  but  nobody 
ever  dies  of  it." 

"From  all  I  hear  about  young  Mr.  O'Shea,"  said  Holmes,  "I  am 
led  to  believe  he  will  scarcely  live  through  an  imprisonment." 

"To  be  sure  !  Why  not  ?  At  three  or  four-and-twenty  we're  all  of 
us  high-spirited  and  sensitive  and  noble-hearted,  and  we  die  on  the  spot 
if  there's  a  word  against  our  honour.  It  is  only  after  we  cross  the  line  in 
life,  wherever  that  fee,  that  we  become  thick-skinned  and  hardened,  and 
mind  nothing  that  does  not  touch  our  account  at  the  bank.  Sure  I  know 
the  theory  well  !  Ay,  and  the  only  bit  of  truth  in  it  all  is,  that  we  cry  out 
louder  when  we're  young,  for  we  are  not  so  well  used  to  bad  treatment." 

"  Bight  or  wrong,  no  man  likes  to  have  the  whole  Press  of  a  nation 
assailing  him,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  a  people  against  him,"  said 
Holmes. 

"  And  what  can  you  and  your  brothers  in  wigs  do  against  that  ? 
Will  all  your  little  beguiling  ways  and  insinuating  tricks  turn  the  Pike  and 
the  Irish  Cry  from  what  sells  their  papers  ?  Here  it  is  now,  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  I  can't  put  it  shorter.  Every  man  that  lives  in  Ireland  knows  in  his 
heart  he  must  live  in  hot  water  ;  but  somehow,  though  he  may  not  like  it, 
he  gets  used  to  it,  and  he  finds  it  does  him  no  harm  in  the  end.  There 
was  an  uncle  of  my  own  was  in  a  passion  for  forty  years,  and  he  died  at 
eighty- six." 

"  I  wish  I  could  only  secure  your  attention,  my  lord,  for  ten  minutes." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  counsellor,  if  you  had  it  ?  " 

"  You  see,  my  lord,  there  are  some  very  grave  questions  here.  First 
of  all,  you  and  your  brother  magistrates  had  no  right  to  accept  bail.  The 
injury  was  too  grave :  Gill's  life,  as  the  doctor's  certificate  will  prove, 
was  in  danger.  It  was  for  a  judge  in  Chambers  to  decide  whether  bail 
could  be  taken.  They  will  move,  therefore,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  for  a 
mandamus " 

"  May  I  never,  if  you  won't  drive  me  mad  !  "  cried  Kearney,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  and  I'd  rather  be  picking  oakum  this  minute  than  listening 
to  all  the  possible  misfortunes  briefs  and  lawyers  could  bring  on  me." 

"Just  listen  to  Holmes,  father,"  whispered  Dick.  "He  thinks  that 
Gill  might  be  got  over — that  if  done  by  you  with  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  he'd  either  make  his  evidence  so  light,  or  he'd  contradict  himself, 
or,  better  than  all,  he'd  not  make  an  appearance  at  the  trial " 

"  Compounding  a  felony  !  Catch  me  at  it !  "  cried  the  old  man,  with 
a  yell. 

"  Well,  Joe  Atlee  will  be  here  to-night,"  continued  Dick.  "He's  a 
clever  fellow  at  all  rogueries,  Will  you  let  him  see  if  it  can't  be  arranged." 
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"  I  don't  care  who  does  it,  so  it  isn't  Maurice  Kearney,"  said  he,  angrily, 
for  his  patience  could  endure  no  more.  "  If  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
now,  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the  bog,  and  upon  my  conscience  I  won't  say 
that  I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a  bog-hole  !  "  There  was  a  tone  of  such 
perfect  sincerity  in  his  speech,  that,  without  another  word,  Dick  took  the 
lawyer's  arm,  and  led  him  from  the  room. 

A  third  voice  was  heard  outside  as  they  issued  forth,  and  Kearney 
could  just  make  out  that  it  was  Major  Lockwood,  who  was  asking  Dick  if  he 
might  have  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  his  father  ?  "I  don't  suspect 
you'll  find  my  father  much  disposed  for  conversation  just  now.  I  think  if 
you  would  not  mind  making  your  visit  to  him  at  another  time " 

"  Just  so  !  "  broke  in  the  old  man,  "if  you're  not  coming  with  a 
strait-waistcoat,  or  a  coil  of  rope  to  hold  me  down,  I'd  say  it's  better  to 
leave  me  to  myself." 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Major  was  undeterred  by  these  forbidding 
evidences,  or  that  what  he  deemed  the  importance  of  his  communication 
warranted  some  risk,  certain  it  is  he  lingered  at  the  door,  and  stood  there 
where  Dick  and  the  lawyer  had  gone  and  left  him. 

A  faint  tap  at  the  door  at  last  apprized  Kearney  that  some  one  was 
without,  and  he  hastily,  half  angrily,  cried,  "  Come  in  !  "  Old  Kearney 
almost  started  with  surprise  as  the  Major  walked  in.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
make  any  apology  for  intruding  on  you,"  cried  he.  "  What  I  want  to  say 
shall  be  said  in  three  words,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  suspense  of  not 
having  them  said  and  answered.  I've  had  a  whole  night  of  feverish 
anxiety,  and  a  worse  morning,  thinking  and  turning  over  the  thing  in  my 
mind,  and  settled  it  must  be  at  once,  one  way  or  other,  for  my  head 
will  not  stand  it." 

"  My  own  is  tried  pretty  hard,  and  I  can  feel  for  you,"  said  Kearney, 
with  a  grim  humour. 

"I've  corne  to  ask  if  you'll  give  ma-  your  daughter  ?  "  and  his  face 
became  blood-red  with  the  effort  the  words  had  cost  him. 

"  Give  you  my  daughter  ?  "  cried  Kearney. 

"  I  want  to  make  frcr  my  wife,  and  as  I  know  little  about  courtship, 
and  have  nobody  here  that  could  settle  this  affair  for  me — for  Walpole  is 
thinking  of  his  own  concerns — I've  thought  the  best  way,  as  it  was  the 
shortest,  was  to  conic  at  once  to  yourself:  I  have  got  a  few  documents 
here  that  will  show  you  I  have  enough  to  live  on,  and  to  make  a  tidy 
settlement,  and  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  like  you  myself;  but  you 
see,  Major,  a  man  doesn't  dispose  of  his  daughter  like  his  horse,  and  I'd 
like  to  hear  what  she  would  say  to  the  bargain." 

"  I  suppose  you  could  ask  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  indeed,  that's  true,  I  could  ask  her  ;  but  on  the  whole,  Major, 
don't  you  think  the  question  would  come  better  from  yourself?  " 

"  That  means  courtship." 

"  Yes,  I  admit  it  is  liable  to  that  objection,  but  somehow  it's  the  usual 
course." 
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"  No,  no,"  said  the  other,  slowly,  "I  could  not  manage  that.  l'mv 
sick  of  bachelor  life,  and  I'm  ready  to  send  in  my  papers  and  have  done 
with  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  the  other.  Not  to  say, 
Kearney,"  added  he,  more  boldly,  "  that  I  think  there  is  something 
confoundedly  mean  in  that  daily  pursuit  of  a  woman,  till  by  dint  of 
importunity,  and  one  thing  or  another,  you  get  her  to  like  you  !  What 
can  she  know  of  her  own  mind  after  three  or  four  months  of  what  these 
snobs  call  attentions  ?  How  is  she  to  say  how  much  is  mere  habit, 
how  much  is  gratified  vanity  of  having  a  fellow  dangling  after  her,  how 
much  the  necessity  of  showing  the  world  she  is  not  compromised  by  the 
cad's  solicitations  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  Kearney,  my  way  is  the  best. 
Be  able  to  go  up  like  a  man  and  tell  the  girl,  « It's  all  arranged.  I've 
shown  the  old  cove  that  I  can  take  care  of  you,  he  has  seen  that  I've 
no  debts  or  mortgages ;  I'm  ready  to  behave  handsomely,  what  do  you 
say  yourself  ?  ' ' 

"  She  might  say,  '  I  know  nothing  about  you.  I  may  possibly  not  see 
much  to  dislike,  but  how  do  I  know  I  should  like  you  ?  '  ' 

"  And  I'd  say,  '  I'm  one  of  those  fellows  that  are  the  same  all 
through,  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  the  same.  When  I'm 
in  a  bad  temper  I  go  out  on  the  moors  and  walk  it  off,  and  I'm  not  hard 
to  live  with.' " 

11  There's  many  a  bad  fellow  a  woman  might  like  better." 
"  All  the  luckier  for  me,  then,  that  I  don't  get  her." 
"  I  might  say,  too,"  said  Kearney,  with  a  smile,  "  how  much  do  you 
know  of  my  daughter — of  her  temper,  her  tastes,  her  habits,  and  her 
likings  ?     What  assurance  have  you  that  you  would  suit  each  other,  and 
that  you  are  not  as  wide  apart  in  character  as  in  country  ?  " 

' Til  answer  for  that.      She's  always  good-tempered,  cheerful,  and 
light-hearted.     She's  always  nicely  dressed  and  polite  to  every  one.     She 
manages  this  old  house,  and  these  stupid  bog-trotters,  till  one  fancies  it 
a  fine  establishment  and  a  first-rate  household.      She  rides  like  a  lion, 
and  I'd  rather  hear  her  laugh  than  I'd  listen  to  Patti." 
"  I'll  call  all  that  mighty  like  being  in  love." 
"  Do  if  you  like — but  answer  me  my  question." 
"  That  is  more  than  I'm  able  ;  but  I'll  consult  my  daughter.     I'll  tell 
her  pretty  much  in  your  own  words  all  you  have  said  to  me,  and  she  shall 
herself  give  the  answer." 

"  All  right,  and  how  soon  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Should  she  say  that  she  does  not 
understand  being  wooed  in  this  manner,  that  she  would  like  more  time  to 
learn  something  more  about  yourself,  that,  in  fact,  there  is  something  too 
peremptory  in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  would  not  say  she  was  wrong." 
11  But  if  she  says  yes  frankly,  you'll  let  me  know  at  once  ?  " 
"  I  will— on  the  spot." 
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TOLD  BY  ONE  OF  THE   SEYEN   MILLION  FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
WHO  VOTED   "  YES." 


IX. 

N  the  29th  September  a  Prussian 
vaguemestre*  brought  me  some  pro- 
clamations with  orders  to  make  them 
public. 

These  proclamations  declared  that 
we  were  now  part  of  the  department 
of  La  Moselle,  and  that  we  were 
I  under  a  Prussian  prefect,  the  Count 
Henkel  de  Bonnermark,  who  was 
himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
Governor  -  General  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  Count  Bismarck- 
Bohlen,  provisionally  residing  at 
Haguenau. 

I  cannot  tell  what  evil  spirit  then 
laid  hold  of  me  ;  the  landwehr  had 
brought  us  the  day  before  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Strasbourg; 
I  had  been  worried  past  all  endurance 
by  all  the  requisitions  which  I  was 
ordered  to  call  for,  and  I  boldly  declared  my  refusal  to  post  that  procla- 
mation ;  that  it  was  against  my  conscience  ;  that  I  looked  upon  myself  as 
a  Frenchman  still,  and  they  need  not  expect  an  honest  man  to  perform 
such  an  errand  as  that. 


*  The  officer  in  command  of  a  waggon-train. 
VOL.  xxv.  —  NO.  147. 


Also  an  army  letter-carrier. 
13. 
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The  vaguemestre  seemed  astonished  to  hear  me.  He  was  a  stout 
man,  with  thick  hrown  moustaches  and  prominent  eyes. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  that  down,  M.  le  Maire  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  tired  out  with  all  these  vexatious  acts.  Let  my 
place  be  given  to  your  friend,  M.  Placiard  :  I  should  be  thankful.  Let 
him  order  these  requisitions.  I  look  upon  them  as  mere  robbery." 

"Well,  write  that  down,"  said  he.  "I  obey  orders  :  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rest." 

Then,  without  another  thought,  I  opened  my  desk  and  wrote  that 
Christian  Weber,  Mayor  of  Kothalp,  considered  it  against  his  conscience 
to  proclaim  Bismarck-Bohlen  Governor  of  a  French  province,  and  that  he 
refused  absolutely. 

I  signed  my  name  to  it,  with  the  date,  29th  September,  1870 ;  and  it 
was  the  greatest  folly  I  ever  committed  in  my  life  :  it  has  cost  me  dear. 

The  vaguemestre  took  the  paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  away. 
Two  or  three  hours  after,  when  I  had  thought  it  over  a  little,  I  began  to 
repent,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  the  paper  back  again. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  I  went  to  tell  George  the  whole  affair  ;  he 
was  quite  pleased. 

"  Very  good,  indeed,  Christian,"  said  he.  "  Now  your  position  is  clear. 
I  have  often  felt  sorry  that  you  should  be  obliged,  for  the  interest  of  the 
commune,  and  to  avoid  pillage,  to  give  bonds  to  the  Prussians.  People 
are  so  absurd !  Seeing  the  signature  of  the  mayor,  they  make  him,  in  a 
way,  responsible  for  everything :  everyone  fancies  he  is  bearing  more  than 
his  share.  Now  you  are  rid  of  your  burden :  you  could  not  go  so  far  as 
to  requisition  in  the  name  of  Henkel  de  Bonnermark,  self-styled  prefect  of 
La  Moselle ;  let  some  one  else  do  that  work  :  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  as  many  ill-conditioned  idiots  as  they  want  for  that  purpose." 

My  cousin's  approbation  gave  me  satisfaction,  and  I  was  going  home, 
when  the  same  vaguemestre  in  whose  hands  I  had  placed  my  resignation  in 
the  morning,  entered,  followed  by  three  or  four  landvvehr. 

"  Here  is  something  for  you,"  said  he,  handing  me  a  note,; which  I 
read  aloud : 

"  The  persons  called  Christian  Weber,  miller,  and  George  Weber, 
wine-merchant,  in  the  village  of  Rothalp,  will,  to-morrow,  drive  to  Drou- 
lingen,  four  thousand  kilos  of  hay  and  ten  thousand  kilos  of  straw, 
without  fail.  By  order — FLOEGEL." 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied.  For  although  this  requisition  appeared  to  me 
to  be  rather  heavy,  I  would  not  betray  my  indignation  before  our  enemies  ; 
they  would  have  been  too  much  delighted.  "  Very  well,  I  will  drive  my 
hay  and  my  straw  to  Droulingen." 

"You  will  drive  it  yourself,"  said  the  vaguemestre,  brutally.  "All 
the  horses  and  carts  in  the  village  have  been  put  into  requisition  :  you 
have  too  often  forgotten  your  own." 

' '  I  can  prove  that  my  horses  and  my  carts  have  been  worked  oftencr 
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than  anyone's,"  I  replied,  with  rising  wrath.  "  There  are  your  receipts  ; 
I  hope  you  won't  deny  them  !  " 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  he.  "  The  horses,  the  carts,  the  hay 
and  straw  are  demanded ;  that  is  plain." 

"  Quite  plain,"  said  Cousin  George.  "  The  strongest  may  always 
command." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  vaguemestre. 

He  went  out  with  his  men,  and  George,  without  anger,  said,  "  This  is 
war  !  Let  us  be  calm.  Perhaps  our  turn  will  come  now  that  the  lionest 
man  is  no  longer  in  command  of  our  armies.  In  the  meantime  the  best 
thing  we  can  do,  if  we  do  not  want  to  lose  our  horses  and  our  carts 
besides,  will  be  to  load  to-night,  and  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning. 
We  shall  return  before  seven  o'clock  to  supper  ;  and  then  they  won't  be 
able  to  take  any  more  of  our  hay  and  straw,  because  we  shall  have  none 
left." 

For  my  part,  I  was  near  bursting  with  rage  ;  but,  as  he  set  the 
example,  by  stripping  off  his  coat  and  putting  on  his  blouse,  I  went  to 
wake  up  old  Father  Offran  to  help  me  to  load. 

My  wife  and  Gredel  were  expecting  me  ;  for  the  vaguemestre  and 
his  men  had  called  at  the  mill,  before  coming  to  George's  house,  and  they 
were  trembling  with  apprehension.  I  told  them  to  be  calm  ;  that  it  was 
only  taking  some  hay  and  straw  to  Droulingen,  where  I  should  get  a  receipt 
for  future  payment. 

Whether  they  believed  it  or  not,  they  went  in  again. 

I  lighted  the  lantern,  Offran  mounted  up  into  the  loft  and  threw  me 
down  the  trusses,  which  I  caught  upon  a  fork.  About  two  in  the  morning, 
the  two  carts  being  loaded,  I  fed  the  horses  and  rested  a  few  minutes. 

At  five  o'clock,  George,  outside,  was  already  calling,  "  Christian,  I  am 
here !  " 

I  got  up,  put  on  my  hat  and  my  blouse,  opened  the  stable  from 
the  inside,  put  the  horses  in,  and  we  started  in  the  fresh  and  early 
morning,  supposing  we  should  return  at  night. 

In  all  the  villages  that  we  passed  through,  troops  of  landwehr  were 
sitting  before  their  huts,  ragged,  with  patched  knees  and  filthy  beards, 
like  the  description  of  the  Cossacks  of  former  days,  smoking  their  pipes ; 
and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  coming  and  going. 

Those  who  remained  in  garrison  in  the  villages  were  obliged  by  their 
orders  to  give  up  their  good  walking-boots  to  the  others,  and  to  wear  their 
old  shoes. 

Mounted  officers,  with  their  low,  flat  caps  pulled  down  upon  their  noses, 
were  skimming  along  the  paths  by  the  road-side  like  the  wind.  In  the  old 
wayside  inns,  in  the  corners  of  the  yards  the  dunghills  were  heaped  up 
with  entrails  and  skins  of  beasts  ;  hides,  stuffed  with  straw,  were  hanging 
also  from  the  banisters  of  the  old  galleries,  where  we  used  to  see  washed 
linen  hanging  out  to  dry.  Misery,  unspeakable  misery,  and  gnawing 
anxiety  were  marked  upon  the  countenances  of  the  people.  The  Germans 
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alone  looked  fat  and  sleek  in  their  broken  boots  ;  they  had  good  white 
bread,  good  red  wine,  good  meat,  and  smoked  good  tobacco  or  cigars  : 
they  were  living  like  fighting-cocks. 

At  a  certain  former  time,  these  people  had  complained  bitterly  of  our 
invasion  of  their  country,  without  remembering  that  they  had  begun  by 
invading  ourselves.  And  yet  they  were  right.  At  the  close  of  the  First 
Empire,  the  French  were  only  fighting  for  one  man  ;  but  the  Germans  had 
since  had  their  revenge  twice,  in  1814  and  1815,  and  for  fifty  years  they 
had  always  been  coming  to  us  as  friends,  and  were  received  like  brothers : 
we  bore  no  malice  against  them,  and  they  seemed  to  bear  none  against  us  ; 
peace  had  softened  us.  We  only  wished  for  their  prosperity,  as  well  as  for 
our  own ;  for  nations  are  really  happy  only  when  their  neighbours  are 
prospering  :  then  business  and  industry  all  move  hand  in  hand  together  ! 
That  was  our  position !  We  said  nothing  more  of  our  victories  ;  we 
talked  of  our  defeats,  so  as  to  do  full  justice  to  their  courage  and  their 
patriotism ;  we  acknowledged  our  faults  ;  they  pretended  to  acknowledge 
theirs,  and  talked  of  fraternity.  We  believed  in  their  uprightness,  in 
their  candour  and  frankness  :  we  were  really  fond  of  them. 

Now  hatred  has  arisen  between  us. 

Whose  the  fault  ? 

First,  our  stupidity,  our  ignorance.  We  all  believed  that  the  plebiscite 
was  for  peace ;  the  ministers,  the  prefets,  the  sous-prefets,  the  magis- 
trates, the  commissioners  of  police,  everybody  in  authority  affirmed  this. 
A  villain  has  used  it  to  declare  war !  But  the  Germans  were  glad  of  the 
war  ;  they  were  full  of  hatred,  and  malice,  and  envy,  without  betraying  it : 
they  had  long  watched  us  and  studied  us  ;  they  endured  everlasting  drill 
and  perpetual  fatigue  to  become  the  strongest,  and  sought  with  pains  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  war  declared  against  themselves,  and  so  set  them- 
selves right  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  complication  was  but  a 
trap  laid  by  Bismarck  for  Bonaparte.  The  Germans  said  to  one  another : 
"  We  have  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  ;  we  are  four  to  one. 
Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  !  If  the  French  Government  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  organise  and  discipline  the  Garde  Mobile,  all  might  be 
lost.  .  .  .  Quick,  quick ! " 

This  is  the  uprightness,  frankness,  and  fraternity  of  the  Germans  ! 

Our  idiot  fell  into  the  trap.  The  Germans  overwhelmed  us  with  their 
multitudes.  They  are  our  masters  ;  they  hold  our  country ;  we  are  pay- 
ing them  milliards  !  and  now  they  are  coming  back  just  as  before  into  our 
towns  and  cities  in  troops,  smiling  upon  us,  extending  the  right  hand : 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  how  are  you  now  ?  Have  you  been  pretty  well  all  this  long 
while  ?  What !  don't  you  know  me  ?  You  look  angry  !  Ah  !  but  you 
really  shouldn't.  Such  friends,  such  good  old  friends !  Come,  now  ! 
give  me  a  small  order,  only  a  small  one  ;  and  don't  let  us  think  of  that 
unhappy  war ! " 

Faugh  !     Let  us  look  another  way  ;  it  is  too  horrible. 

To  excuse  them,  1  say  (for  one  must  always  seek  excuses  for  every- 
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thing)  man  is  not  by  nature  so  debased  ;  there  must  be  causes  to  explain 
so  great  a  want  of  natural  pride ;  and  I  say  to  myself — that  these  are  poor 
creatures  trained  to  submission,  and  that  these  unfortunate  beings  do  as 
the  birds  do  that  the  birdcatcher  holds  captive  in  his  net ;  they  sing,  they 
chirp  to  decoy  others. 

"  Ah  !  how  jolly  it  is  here  !  how  delightful  here  in  Old  Germany,  with 
an  Emperor,  kings,  princes,  German  dukes,  grand-dukes,  counts,  and 
barons  !  What  an  honour  to  fight  and  die  for  the  German  Fatherland ! 
The  German  is  the  foremost  man  in  the  world." 

Yes  !  yes  !  Poor  devils  !  We  know  all  about  that.  That  is  the  song 
your  masters  taught  you  at  school !  For  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  for 
his  nobility  you  work,  you  spy,  you  have  your  bones  broken  on  the  battle- 
field !  They  pay  you  with  hollow  phrases  about  the  noble  German,  the 
German  Fatherland,  the  German  sky,  the  German  Rhine ;  and  when  you 
sing  false,  with  rough  German  slaps  upon  your  German  faces. 

No  ;  no  !  it  is  of  no  use  ;  the  Alsacians  and  the  Lorrainers  will  never 
whistle  like  you  :  they  have  learnt  another  tune. 

Well !  all  this  did  not  save  us  from  being  nipped,  George  and  me,  and 
from  being  made  aware  that  at  the  least  resistance  they  would  wring  our 
necks  like  chickens.  So  we  put  a  good  face  upon  a  bad  game,  observing 
the  desolation  of  all  this  country,  where  the  cattle  plague  had  just  broken 
out.  At  Lohre,  at  Ottviller,  in  a  score  of  places,  this  terrible  disease,  the 
most  ruinous  for  the  peasantry,  was  already  beginning  its  ravages  ;  and 
the  Prussians,  who  eat  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  meat  that  we 
do, — when  it  belongs  to  other  people — were  afraid  of  coming  short.  . 

Their  veterinary  doctors  knew  but  one  remedy  ;  when  a  beast  fell  ill, 
refused  its  fodder,  and  became  low-spirited,  they  slaughtered  it,  and  buried 
it  with  hide  and  horns,  six  feet  under  ground.  This  was  not  much 
cleverer  than  the  bombardment  of  towns  to  force  them  to  surrender,  or  the 
firing  of  villages  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  requisitions.  But  then  it 
answered  the  purpose  ! 

The  Germans  in  this  campaign  have  taught  us  their  best  inventions  ! 
They  had  thought  them  over  for  years,  whilst  our  schoolmasters  and  our 
gazettes  were  telling  us  that  they  were  passing  away  their  time  in  dream- 
ing of  philosophy,  and  other  things  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind  that  the 
French  could  not  understand  the  thing  at  all. 

About  eleven  we  were  at  Droulingen,  where  was  a  Silesian  battalion 
ready  to  march  to  Metz.  It  seems  that  some  cavalry  were  to  follow 
us,  and  that  the  requisitions  had  exhausted  the  fodder  in  the  country,  for 
our  hay  and  straw  were  immediately  housed  in  a  barn  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  and  the  Major  gave  us  a  receipt.  He  was  a  grey-bearded 
Prussian,  and  he  examined  us  with  wrinkled  eyes,  just  like  an  old  gen- 
darme who  is  about  to  take  your  description. 

This  business  concluded,  George  and  I  thought  we  might  return  at 
once  ;  when,  looking  through  the  window,  we  saw  them  loading  our  carts 
with  the  baggage  of  the  battalion.  Then  I  came  out,  exclaiming :  "  Hallo  ! 
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those  carts  are  ours  !  We  only  came  to  make  a  delivery  of  hay  and 
straw !  " 

The  Silesian  commander,  a  tall,  stiff,  and  uncompromising-looking 
fellow,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  just  turned  his  head,  and,  as  the 
soldiers  were  stopping,  quietly  said  :  "  Go  on  !  " 

"  But,  captain,"  said  I,  "  here  is  my  receipt  from  the  Major  !  " 

"  Nothing  to  me,"  said  he,  walking  into  the  mess-room,  where  the 
table  was  laid  for  the  officers. 

We  stood  outside  in  a  state  of  indignation,  as  you  may  believe.  The 
soldiers  were  enjoying  the  joke.  I  was  very  near  giving  them  a  rap  with 
my  whip-handle ;  but  a  couple  of  sentinels  marching  up  and  down  with 
arms  shouldered,  would  certainly  have  passed  their  bayonets  through  me. 
I  turned  pale,  and  went  into  Finck's  public-house,  where  George  had 
turned  in  before  me.  The  small  parlour  was  full  of  soldiers,  who  were 
eating  and  drinking  as  none  but  Prussians  can  eat  and  drink :  almost 
putting  it  into  their  noses. 

The  sight  and  the  smell  drove  us  out,  and  George,  standing  at  the 
door,  said  to  me :  ' '  Our  wives  will  be  anxious ;  had  we  not  better  find 
somebody  to  tell  them  what  has  happened  to  us  ?  " 

But  it  was  no  use  wishing  or  looking ;  there  was  nobody. 

The  officers'  horses  along  the  wall,  their  bridles  loose,  were  quietly 
munching  their  feed,  and  ours,  which  were  already  tired,  got  nothing. 

"  Hey  !  "  said  I  to  the  feld-iveibel,  who  was  overlooking  the  loading  of 
the  carts  ;  "  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  starting  without  giving  a  handful 
to  our  horses  ?" 

"  If  you  have  got  any  money,  you  clown,"  said  he,  grinning,  "  you 
can  give  them  hay,  and  even  oats,  as  much  as  you  like.  There,  look  at 
the  signboard  before  you  :  '  Hay  and  oats  sold  here.'  " 

That  moment  I  heaped  up  more  hatred  against  the  Prussians  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  satiate  in  all  my  life. 

"Come  on,"  cried  George,  pulling  me  by  the  arm;  for  he  saw  my 
indignation. 

And  we  went  into  the  "  Bay  Horse,"  which  was  as  full  of  people  as 
the  other,  but  larger  and  higher.  We  fed  our  horses  ;  then,  sitting  alone 
in  a  corner,  we  ate  a  crust  of  bread  and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  troops  outside.  I  went  out  to  give  my  horses  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  water,  for  I  knew  that  the  Germans  would  never 
take  that  trouble. 

George  called  to  him  the  little  pedlar  Friedel,  who  was  passing  by 
with  his  pack,  to  tell  him  to  inform  our  wives  that  we  should  not  be  home 
till  to-morrow  morning,  being  obliged  to  go  on  to  Sarreguemines.  Friedel 
promised,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Almost  immediately,  the  word  of  command  and  the  rattle  of  arms 
warned  us  that  the  battalion  was  about  to  march.  We  only  had  the  time 
to  pay  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles. 

It  was  pleasant  weather  for  walking — neither  too  much  sun  nor  too 
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much  shade ;  fine  autumn  weather.  And  since,  in  comparing  the 
Germans  with  our  own  soldiers  as  to  their  marching  powers,  I  have 
often  thought  that  they  never  would  have  reached  Paris  but  for  our  rail- 
roads. Their  infantry  are  just  as  conspicuous  for  their  slowness  and  their 
heaviness  as  their  cavalry  are  for  their  swiftness  and  activity.  These 
people  are  splay-footed,  and  they  cannot  keep  up  long.  When  they  are 
running,  their  clumsy  hoots  make  a  terrible  clatter ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  they  wear  them :  they  encourage  each  other  by  this  means, 
and  imagine  they  dismay  the  enemy.  A  single  company  of  theirs  makes 
more  noise  than  one  of  our  regiments.  But  they  soon  break  out  in  a 
perspiration,  and  their  great  delight  is  to  get  up  and  have  a  ride. 

Towards  evening,  by  five  o'clock,  we  had  only  gone  about  three 
leagues  from  Droulingen,  when,  instead  of  continuing  on  their  way,  the 
commander  gave  the  battalion  orders  to  turn  out  of  it  into  a  parish  road 
on  the  left.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid  the  lodgings  by  the  way,  which 
were  all  exhausted,  or  for  some  other  reason,  I  cannot  say. 

Seeing  this,  I  ran  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"  But  in  .the  name  of  heaven,  captain,"  said  I,  "  are  you  not  going 
on  to  Sarreguemines  ?  We  are  fathers  of  families ;  we  have  wives  and 
children  !  You  promised  that  at  Sarreguemines  we  might  unload  and 
return  home." 

George  was  coming,  too,  to  complain ;  but  he  had  not  yet  reached  us, 
when  the  commander,  from  on  horseback,  roared  at  us  with  a  voice  of 
rage  :  "  Will  you  return  to  your  carts,  or  I  will  have  you  beaten  till  all  is 
blue  ?  Will  you  make  haste  back  ?  " 

Then  we  returned  to  take  hold  of  our  bridles,  with  our  heads  hanging 
down.  Three  hours  after,  at  nightfall,  we  came  into  a  miserable  village, 
full  of  small  crosses  along  the  road,  and  where  the  people  had  nothing 
to  give  us  ;  for  famine  had  overtaken  them. 

We  had  scarcely  halted,  when  a  convoy  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine 
arrived,  escorted  by  a  few  hussars.  No  doubt  it  came  from  Alberstroff. 
Every  soldier  received  his  ration,  but  we  got  not  so  much  as  an  onion  : 
not  a  crust  of  bread — nothing — nor  our  horses  either. 

That  night,  George  and  I  rested  alone,  under  the  shelter  of  a  deserted 
smithy,  while  the  Prussians  were  asleep  in  every  hut  and  in  the  barns, 
and  the  sentinels  paced  their  rounds  about  our  carts,  with  their  muskets 
shouldered ;  we  began  to  deliberate  what  we  ought  to  do. 

George,  who  already  foreboded  the  miseries  which  were  awaiting  us, 
would  have  started  that  moment,  leaving  both  horses  and  carts ;  but  I 
could  not  entertain  such  an  idea  as  that.  Give  up  my  pair  of  beautiful 
dappled  grey  horses,  which  I  had  bred  and  reared  in  my  own  orchard  at 
the  back  of  the  mill !  It  was  impossible. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  George.  "  Remember  the  Alsacians  who  have 
been  passing  by  us  the  last  fortnight :  they  look  as  if  they  had  come  out 
of  their  graves  ;  they  had  never  received  the  smallest  ration.  They  would 
have  been  carried  even  to  Paris  if  they  had  not  run  away.  You  see  that 
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these  Germans  Lave  no  bowels.  They  are  possessed  with  a  bitter  hatred 
against  the  French,  which  makes  them  as  hard  as  iron  ;  they  have  been 
incited  against  us  at  their  schools  ;  they  would  like  to  exterminate  us  to 
the  last  man.  Let  us  expect  nothing  of  them,  that  will  be  the  safest.  I 
have  only  six  francs  in  my  pocket ;  what  have  you  ?  " 

"  Eight  livres  and  ten  sous." 

"  With  that,  Christian,  we  cannot  go  far.  The  nearer  we  get  to 
Metz,  the  worse  ruin  we  shall  find  the  country  in.  If  we  were  but  able 
to  write  home,  and  ask  for  a  little  money  !  but  you  see  they  have 
sentinels  on  every  road,  at  the  ends  of  all  the  lanes :  they  allow  neither 
foot-passengers,  nor  letters,  nor  news  to  pass.  Believe  me,  let  us  try  to 
escape." 

All  these  good  arguments  were  useless.  I  thought  that,  with  a  little 
patience,  perhaps  at  the  next  village,  other  horses  and  other  carriages 
might  be  found  to  requisition,  and  that  we  might  be  allowed  quietly  to 
return  home.  That  would  have  been  natural  and  proper  ;  and  so  in  any 
country  in  the  world  they  would  have  done. 

George,  seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  shake  my  resolution,  lay  down 
upon  a  bench  and  went  to  sleep.  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes. 

Next  day,  at  six  o'clock,  we  had  to  resume  the  march ;  the  Silesians 
well-refreshed,  we  with  empty  stomachs. 

We  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Gros  Tenquin.  The  further  we 
advanced,  the  less  I  knew  of  the  country.  It  was  the  country  around 
Metz,  le  pays  Messin,  an  old  French  district,  and  our  misery  increased 
at  every  stage.  The  Prussians  continued  to  receive  whatever  they 
required,  and  took  no  further  trouble  with  us  than  merely  preventing  us 
from  leaving  their  company  :  they  treated  us  like  beasts  of  burden  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  our  economy,  our  money  was  wasting  away. 

Never  was  so  sad  a  position  as  ours ;  for,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
the  officer,  guessing  from  our  appearance  that  we  were  meditating  flight, 
quite  unceremoniously  said  in  our  presence  to  the  sentinels:  "If  those 
people  stir  out  of  the  road,  fire  upon  them." 

We  met  many  others  in  a  similar  position  to  ours,  in  the  midst  of 
these  squadrons  and  these  regiments,  which  were  continually  crossing 
each  other  and  were  covering  the  roads.  At  the  sight  of  each  other,  we 
felt  as  if  we  could  burst  into  tears. 

George  always  kept  up  his  spirits,  and  even  from  time  to  time  he 
assumed  an  air  of  gaiety,  asking  a  light  of  the  soldiers  to  light  his  pipe, 
and  singing  sea-songs,  which  made  the  Prussian  officers  laugh.  They 
said  :  "  This  fellow  is  a  real  Frenchman  :  he  sees  things  in  a  bright  light.'" 

I  could  'not  understand  that  at  all :  no,  indeed  !  I  said  to  myself 
that  my  cousin  was  losing  his  senses. 

What  grieved  me  still  more  was  to  see  my  fine  horses  perishing — my 
poor  horses,  so  sleek,  so  spirited,  so  steady,  the  best  horses  in  the  com- 
mune, and  which  I  had  reared  with  so  much  satisfaction.  Oh,  how 
deplorable  !  .  .  .  Passing  along  the  hedges,  by  the  roadside,  I  pulled  here 
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and  there  handfuls  of  grass,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  something  green,  and 
for  a  moment  they  would  stare  at  it,  and  toss  up  their  heads,  then  devour 
this  poor  stuff.  The  poor  brutes  could  be  seen  wasting  away,  and  this 
pained  me  more  than  anything. 

Then  the  thoughts  of  my  wife  and  Gredel,  and  their  uneasiness,  what 
they  were  doing,  what  was  becoming  of  the  mill  and  our  village — what 
the  people  would  say  when  they  knew  that  their  mayor  was  gone,  and 
then  the  town,  and  Jacob — everything  overwhelmed  me,  and  made  my 
heart  sink  within  me. 

But  the  worst  of  all,  and  what  I  shall  never  forget,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Metz. 

For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  there  had  been  no  more  fighting  ;  the 
city  and  Bazaine's  army  were  surrounded  by  huge  earthworks,  which 
the  Prussians  had  armed  with  guns.  We  could  see  that  afar  off,  following 
the  road  on  our  right.  We  could  see  many  places,  too,  where  the  soil 
had  been  recently  turned  over ;  and  George  said  they  were  pits,  in  which 
hundreds  of  dead  lay  buried.  A  few  burnt  and  bombarded  villages,  farms, 
and  castles  in  ruins,  were  also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  no 
more  fighting ;  but  there  was  a  talk  of  francs-tireurs,  and  the  Silesians 
looked  uncomfortable. 

At  last,  on  the  tenth  day  after  our  departure,  after  having  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  country  in  all  directions,  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock, 
at  a  large  village  on  the  Moselle,  when  the  battalion  came  to  a  halt. 
Several  detachments  from  our  battalion  had  filled  up  the  gaps  in  other 
battalions,  so  that  there  remained  with  us  only  the  third  part  of  the  men 
who  had  come  from  Droulingen. 

After  the  distribution  of  provender,  seeing  that  the  officers'  horses 
had  been  fed,  and  that  they  were  putting  their  bridles  on,  I  just  went  and 
picked  up  a  few  handfuls  of  hay  and  straw  which  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
to  give  to  mine.  I  had  collected  a  small  bundle,  when  a  corporal  on 
guard  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  noticed  what  I  was  doing,  came  and 
seized  me  by  the  whiskers,  shaking  me,  and  striking  me  on  the  face. 

"  Ah !  you  greedy  old  miser  !  Is  that  the  way  you  feed  your 
beasts  ?  " 

I  was  beside  myself  with  rage,  and  had  already  lifted  my  whip-handle 
to  send  the  rascal  sprawling  on  the  earth,  when  Cousin  George  precipitated 
himself  between  us,  crying  :  "  Christian  !  what  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  " 

He  wrested  the  whip  from  me,  and  whilst  I  was  quivering  in  every 
limb,  he  began  to  excuse  me  to  the  dirty  Prussian  ;  saying  that  I  had 
acted  hastily,  that  I  had  thought  the  hay  was  to  be  left,  that  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  our  horses  too  followed  the  battalion,  &c. 

The  fellow  listened,  drawn  up  like  a  gendarme,  and  said  :  "  Well,  then, 
I  will  pass  it  over  this  time  ;  but  if  he  begins  his  tricks  again,  it  will  be 
quite  another  thing." 

Then  I  went  into  the  stable  and  stretched  myself  in  the  empty  rackr 
my  hat  drawn  over  my  face,  without  stirring  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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The  battalion  was  going  to  march  again.  George  was  looking  for  me 
everywhere.  At  last  he  found  me.  I  rose,  came  out,  and  the  sight  of 
all  these  soldiers  dressed  in  line,  with  their  rifles  and  their  helmets,  made 
my  blood  run  cold :  I  wished  for  death. 

George  spoke  not  a  word,  and  we  moved  forward  ;  but  from  that 
moment  I  had  resolved  upon  flight,  at  any  price,  abandoning  everything. 

The  same  evening,  an  extraordinary  event  happened-;  we  received  a 
little  straw !  We  lay  in  the  open  air,  under  our  carts,  because  the  village 
at  which  we  had  just  arrived  was  full  of  troops.  I  had  only  twelve  sous 
left,  and  George  but  twenty  or  thirty.  He  went  to  buy  a  little  bread  and 
eau-de-vie  in  a  public-house  ;  we  dipped  our  bread  in  it,  and  in  this  way 
we  were  just  able  to  sustain  life. 

Every  time  the  corporal  passed,  who  had  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  my 
knife  moved  of  its  own  accord  in  my  pocket,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "  Shall 
an  Alsacian,  an  old  Alsacian,  endure  this  affront  without  revenge  ?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  Alsacians  allow  themselves  to  be  knocked  about  by  such 
spawn  as  these  fellows,  whom  we  have  thrashed  a  hundred  times  in  days 
gone  by,  and  who  used  to  run  away  from  us  like  hares  ?  " 

George,  who  could  see  by  my  countenance  what  I  was  thinking  of, 
said  :  "  Christian !  Listen  to  me.  Don't  get  angry.  Set  down  these 
blows  to  the  account  of  the  Plebiscite,  like  the  bonds  for  bread,  flour, 
hay,  meat,  and  the  rest.  It  was  you  who  voted  all  that :  the  Germans 
are  not  the  causes !  They  are  brute  beasts,  so  used  to  have  their  faces 
slapped,  that  they  catch  every  opportunity  to  give  others  the  like,  when 
there  is  no  danger,  and  when  they  are  ten  to  one.  These  slaps  don't 
produce  the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  us ;  they  are  felt  only  on  the 
surface,  no  further!  So  comfort  yourself;  this  monstrous  beast  never 
thought  he  was  inflicting  any  disgrace  upon  you ;  he  took  you  for  one  of 
his  own  sort." 

But  instead  of  pacifying  me,  George  only  made  me  the  more  indig- 
nant ;  especially  when  he  told  me  that  the  Germans,  talking  together,  had 
told  how  Queen  Augusta  of  Prussia  had  just  sent  her  own  cook  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  cook  nice  little  dishes  for  him ;  and  her  own  band 
to  play  agreeable  music  under  his  balcony  ! 

I  had  had  enough !  I  lay  under  our  cart,  and  all  that  night  I  had 
none  but  bad  dreams. 

We  had  always  hoped  that,  on  coming  near  a  railway,  the  remains  of 
the  battalion  would  get  in,  and  that  we  should  be  sent  home :  unhappily 
our  men  were  intended  to  fill  up  gaps  in  other  battalions :  companies  were 
detached  right  and  left,  but  there  were  always  enough  left  to  want  our 
conveyances,  and  to  prevent  us  from  setting  off  home. 

We  had  not  had  clean  shirts  for  a  fortnight ;  we  had  not  once  taken 
off  our  shoes,  knowing  that  we  should  have  too  much  difficulty  in  getting 
them  on  again  ;  we  had  been  wetted  through  with  rain  and  dried  by  the 
sun  five- and- twenty  times  ;  we  had  suffered  all  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness of  hunger,  we  were  reduced  to  scarecrows  by  weariness  and  suffering ; 
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but  neither  cousin  nor  I  suffered  from  dysentery  like  those  Germans  ;  the 
poorest  nourishment  still  sustained  us ;  but  the  bacon,  the  fresh  meat, 
the  fruits,  the  raw  vegetables  devoured  by  these  creatures  without  the  least 
discretion,  worked  upon  them  dreadfully :  no  experience  could  teach  them 
wisdom ;  their  natural  voracity  made  them  devoid  of  all  prudence. 

As  a  climax  to  our  miseries,  the  officers  of  our  battalion  were  talking 
of  marching  on  Paris. 

The  Prussians  knew  a  month  beforehand  that  Bazaine  would  never 
come  out  of  his  camp,  and  that  he  would  finally  surrender  after  he  had 
consumed  all  the  provisions  in  Metz ;  they  said  this  openly,  and  looked 
upon  Marshal  Bazaine  as  our  best  general :  they  praised  and  exalted  him 
for  his  splendid  campaign.  The  only  fault  they  could  find  was,  that  he  had 
not  shut  himself  up  sooner ;  because  then  things  would  have  been  settled 
much  earlier.  They  complained  too,  of  our  Emperor,  and  affirmed  that 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  set  him  on  his  throne  again. 

George  and  I  heard  these  things  repeated  a  hundred  times  at  the  inns 
and  public-houses  where  we  halted.  The  French  innkeepers  made  us  sit 
behind  the  stove,  and  for  pity,  passed  us  sometimes  the  leavings  of  the 
soup  ;  but  for  this,  we  should  have  perished  of  hunger.  They  asked  us  in 
whispers  what  the  Germans  were  saying,  and  when  we  repeated  their 
sayings,  the  poor  people  said  to  us  :  "  Keally,  how  fond  the  Prussians  are 
of  us  !  Certainly  they .  do  owe  some  comfort  to  the  men  who  have 
surrendered  !  Every  brave  deed  deserves  to  be  rewarded." 

One  of  the  Lorraine  innkeepers  said  this  to  us  ;  he  was  also  the  first 
to  tell  us  that  Gambetta,  having  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  was  now 
at  Tours  with  Glais-Bizoin,  and  several  others,  to  raise  a  powerful  army 
behind  the  Loire.  In  these  parts  they  got  the  Belgian  papers,  and  when- 
ever we  heard  a  bit  of  good  news,  it  screwed  up  our  courage  a  little. 

Quantities  of  provisions  and  stores  were  passing :  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  oxen,  cases  of  sausages,  barrels  of  bread,  wine,  and 
flour ;  sometimes  regiments  also.  '  The  trains  for  the  East  were  carrying 
wounded  in  heaps,  stretched  one  over  another  in  the  carriages  upon 
mattrasses  on  frames,  their  pale  faces  seeking  fresh  air  and  coolness  at 
all  the  windows.  German  doctors  with  the  red  cross  upon  their  arms  were 
accompanying  them,  and  in  every  village  there  were  ambulances. 

The  heavy  rains  and  the  first  frosts  had  come.  A  thousand  rumours 
were  afloat  of  great  battles  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  Prussians  were 
especially  wroth  with  Gambetta;  "that  Gambetta!  the  bandit!"  as 
they  called  him,  who  was  preventing  them  from  having  peace  and  bringing 
back  Napoleon.  Never  have  I  seen  men  so  enraged  with  an  enemy  because 
he  would  not  surrender.  The  officers  and  soldiers  talked  of  nothing  else. 

"  That  Gambetta,"  said  they,  "  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.  His 
francs-tireurs  deserve  to  be  strung  up.  But  for  him,  peace  would  be  made. 
We  should  already  have  got  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Metz,  would  have  been  on  his  way 
to  restore  order  at  Paris." 
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At  every  convoy  of  wounded  their  indignation  mounted  higher.  They 
thought  it  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  they  should  set  fire  to  us, 
devastate  our  country,  plunder  and  shoot  us  ;  but  for  us  to  defend  our- 
selves was  infamous  ! 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  baser  hypocrisy  ?  For  they  did  not  believe 
what  they  were  saying;  they  wanted  to  make  us  think  that  our  cause 
was  a  bad  one  ;  yet  how  could  there  be  a  holier  and  a  more  glorious  one  ? 

Of  course  every  Frenchman,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest — and 
principally  the  women — prayed  for  Gambetta's  success,  and  more  than 
once  tears  of  emotion  dropped  at  the  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  might  save 
us.  Crowds  of  young  men  left  the  country  to  join  him,  and  then  the 
Prussians  burdened  their  parents  with  a  war  contribution  of  fifty  francs  a 
day.  They  were  ruining  them  ;  and  yet  this  did  not  prevent  others  from 
following  in  numerous  bands. 

The  Prussians  threatened  with  the  galleys  whosoever  should  connive  at 
the  flight,  as  they  called  it,  of  these  volunteers,  whether  by  giving  them 
money,  or  supplying  them  with  guides,  or  by  any  other  means.  Violence, 
cruelty,  falsehood — all  sorts  of  means  seemed  good  to  the  Germans  to 
reduce  us  to  submission  ;  but  arms  were  the  least  resorted  to  of  all 
these  means,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  men,  and  in  fighting  they 
might  have  done  so. 

We  had  stopped  three  days  at  the  village  of  Jametz  in  the  direction  of 
Montmedy.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  October  ;  the  rain  was  pouring  ; 
George  and  I  had  been  received  by  an  old  Lorraine  woman,  tall  and  spare, 
Mother  Marie-Jeanne,  whose  son  was  serving  in  Metz.  She  had  a  small 
cottage  by  the  roadside,  with  a  little  loft  above,  which  you  reached  by  a 
ladder,  and  a  small  garden  behind,  entirely  ravaged.  A  few  ropes  of  onions, 
a  few  peas  and  beans  in  a  basket,  were  all  her  provisions.  She  concealed 
nothing ;  and  whenever  a  Prussian  came  in  to  ask  for  anything,  she  feigned 
deafness  and  answered  nothing.  Her  misery,  her  broken  windows,  her 
dilapidated  walls,  and  the  little  cupboard  left  wide  open,  soon  induced 
these  greedy  gluttons  to  go  somewhere  else,  supposing  there  was  nothing 
for  them  there. 

This  poor  woman  had  observed  our  wretched  plight ;  she  had  invited 
us  in,  asking  us  where  we  were  from,  and  we  had  told  her  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. She  herself  had  told  us  that  there  remained  a  few  bundles  of  hay 
in  the  loft,  and  that  we  might  take  them,  as  she  had  no  need  for  them ; 
the  Germans  having  eaten  her  cow. 

We  climbed  up  there  to  sleep  by  night,  and  we  drew  up  the  ladder 
after  us,  listening  to  the  rain  plashing  on  the  roof  and  running  off  the  tiles. 

George  had  but  ten  sous  left,  and  I  had  nothing,  when,  on  the  third 
day,  as  we  were  lying  in  the  hay-loft,  about  two  in  ihe  morning,  the  bugle 
sounded.  Something  had  happened :  an  order  had  come — I  don't  know  what. 

We  listened  attentively.  There  were  hurrying  footsteps  ;  the  butts  of 
the  muskets  were  rattling  on  the  pavement ;  they  were  assembling,  falling 
in,  and  in  all  directions  were  cries : 
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11  The  drivers  !  the  drivers !  where  are  they  ?  " 

The  commander  was  swearing  ;  he  shouted  furiously. 

"  Fetch  them  here  !  find  them  !  shoot  the  vagabonds  !  " 
We  did  not  stir  a  finger. 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open.  The  Prussians  demanded  in  German 
and  in  French  :  "  Where  are  the  drivers — those  Alsacian  drivers  ?  " 

The  aged  dame  answered  not  a  word  ;  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  just  as  usual.  At  last,  out  they  rushed  again.  The 
rascals  had  indeed  seen  the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  but  it  seems  they 
were  in  a  hurry,  and  could  not  find  a  ladder  without  losing  time.  At  last, 
whether  they  saw  it  or  not,  presently  we  heard  the  tramping  of  the  men  in 
the  mud,  the  cracking  of  the  whips,  the  rolling  of  the  carts,  and  then  all 
was  silent. 

The  battalion  had  disappeared. 

Then  only,  after  they  had  left  half-an-hour,  the  kind  old  woman  below 
began  to  call  to  us.  "  You  can  come  down,"  she  said  ;  they  are  gone  now." 

And  we  came  down. 

The  poor  woman  said,  laughing  heartily,  "  Now  you  are  safe  !  Only 
you  must  lose  no  time  ;  there  might  come  an  order  to  catch  you.  There, 
eat  that." 

She  took  out  of  the  cupboard  a  large  basin  full  of  soup  made  of  beans ; 
— for  she  used  to  cook  enough  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time — and 
warmed  it  over  the  fire. 

"  Eat  it  all ;  never  mind  me  !     I  have  got  more  beans  left." 

There  was  no  need  for  pressing,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  basin 
was  empty. 

The  good  woman  looked  on  with  pleasure,  and  George  said  to  her : 
"  We  have  not  had  such  a  meal  for  a  week." 

"So  much  the  better  !  I  am  glad  to  have  done  you  any  service  !  And 
now  go.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  money ;  but  I  have  none." 

"  You  have  saved  our  lives,"  I  said.  "  God  grant  you  may  see  your 
son  again !  But  I  have  another  request  to  make  before  we  go." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Leave  to  give  you  a  kiss." 

"  Ah,  gladly,  my  poor  Alsacians,  with  all  niy  heart !  I  am  not  pretty, 
as  I  used  to  be  ;  but  it  is  all  the  same." 

And  we  kissed  her  as  we  would  a  mother. 

When  we  went  to  the  door,  the  daylight  was  breaking. 

"  Before  you  lies  the  road  to  Dun-sur-Meuse,"  she  said,  "  don't  take 
that ;  that  is  the  road  the  Prussians  have  taken  :  no  doubt  the  com- 
mander has  given  a  description  of  you  in  the  next  village.  But  here  is  the 
road  to  Metz  by  Damvillers  and  Etain ;  follow  that.  If  you  are  stopped, 
say  that  your  horses  were  worked  to  death,  and  you  were  released." 

This  poor  old  woman  was  full  of  good  sense.  We  pressed  her  hand 
again,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  and  then  we  set  off,  following  the  road  she 
had  pointed  out  to  us. 
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I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  now  to  tell  you  all  the  villages  we 
passed  between  Jametz  and  Rothalp.  All  that  country  between  Metz, 
Montmedy,  and  Verdun  was  swarming  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  living  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  and  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  to  eat 
them  as  they  were  wanted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  and  especially  the 
gunners,  kept  around  the  fortresses ;  the  rest,  the  landwehr  in  masses, 
occupied  even  the  smallest  hamlets,  and  made  requisitions  everywhere. 

In  one  little  village  between  Jametz  and  Damvillers,  we  heard  on  our 
right  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  along  a  road,  and  George  said  to  me ; 
"  Behind  there  our  battalion  is  engaged.  All  I  hope  is  that  the  brave 
commander  who  talked  of  shooting  us  may  get  a  ball  through  him,  and 
your  corporal  too." 

The  village  people  standing  at  their  doors  said,  "It  is  the  francs- 
tireurs ! " 

And  joy  broke  out  in  every  countenance,  especially  when  an  old  man 
ran  up  from  the  path  by  the  cemetery,  crying:  "  Two  carriages,  full  of 
wounded,  are  coming — two  large  Alsacian  waggons;  they  are  escorted 
by  hussars." 

We  had  just  stopped  at  a  grocer's  shop  in  the  market  square,  and 
were  asking  the  woman  who  kept  this  little  shop  if  there  was  no  watch- 
maker in  the  place — for  my  cousin  wished  to  sell  his  watch,  which  he  had 
hidden  beneath  his  shirt  since  we  had  left  Droulingen — and  the  woman 
was  coming  down  the  steps  to  point  out  the  spot,  when  the  old  man  began 
to  cry,  "  Here  come  the  Alsacian  carts  !  " 

Immediately,  without  waiting  for  more,  we  set  off  at  a  run  to  the 
other  end  of  the  village ;  but  near  to  a  little  river,  whose  name  I  cannot 
remember,  just  over  a  clump  of  pollard  willows,  we  caught  the  glitter  of  a 
couple  of  helmets,  and  this  made  us  take  a  path  along  the  river- side, 
which  was  then  running  over  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains.  We 
went  on  thus  a  considerable  distance,  sometimes  having  the  water  up  to 
our  knees. 

In  about  half-an-hour  we  were  getting  out  of  these  reed-beds,  and 
had  just  caught  sight,  above  the  hill  on  our  left,  the  steeple  of  another 
village,  when  a  cry  of  "  Wer  da !  "  *  stopped  us  short,  near  a  deserted  hut 
two  or  three  hundred  paces  from,  the  first  house.  At  the  same  moment  a 
landwehr  started  out  of  the  empty  house,  his  rifle  pointed  at  us,  and  with 
his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

George,  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  answered,  "  Gute  freund !  "  f 

"  Stand  there,"  cried  the  German  :  "  don't  stir,  or  I  fire." 

We  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  stop,  and  only  ten  minutes  afterwards,  a 
picket  coming  out  of  the  village  to  relieve  the  sentinel,  carried  us  off  like 
vagrants  to  the  mayoralty-house.  There  the  captain  of  the  landwehr 
questioned  us  at  great  length  as  to  who  we  were,  whence  we  came,  the 
cause  of  our  departure,  and  why  we  had  no  passes. 

*  "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  f  "  A  friend." 
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We  repeated  that  our  horses  were  dead  of  overwork,  and  that  we 
had  been  told  to  return  home  ;  but  he  refused  to  believe  us.  At  last,  how- 
ever, as  George  was  asking  him  for  money  to  pursue  our  journey,  he  began 

to  exclaim :  "  To  the with  you,  scoundrels !     Am  I  to  furnish  you 

with  provisions  and  rations  !     Go ;  and  mind  you  don't  come  this  way 
again,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  !  " 

We  went  out  very  well  satisfied. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  George  was  thinking  of  going  up  again 
to  ask  for  a  pass-;  but  I  was  so  alarmed  lest  this  captain  should  change 
his  mind,  that  I  obliged  my  cousin  to  put  a  good  distance  between  that 
fellow  and  ourselves  with  all  possible  speed ;  which  we  did,  without  any 
other  misadventure  until  we  came  to  Etain.  There  George  sold  his  gold 
watch  and  chain  for  sixty-five  francs ;  making,  however,  the  watchmaker 
promise  that  if  he  remitted  to  him  seventy-five  francs  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  watch  and  chain  should  be  returned  to  him. 

The  watchmaker  promised,  and  cousin  then  taking  me  by  the  arm, 
said :  "  Now,  Christian,  come  on ;  we  have  fasted  long  enough,  let  us 
have  a  banquet." 

And  a  hundred  paces  further  on,  at  the  street  corner,  we  went  into  one 
of  those  little  inns  where  you  may  have  a  bed  for  a  few  sous. 

The  men  there,  in  a  little  dark  room,  were  not  gentlemen ;  they  were 
taking  their  bottles  of  wine,  with  their  caps  over  one  ear,  and  shirt  collars 
loose  and  open  ;  but  seeing  us  at  the  door,  ragged  as  we  were,  with  three- 
weeks'  shirts,  and  beards  and  hats  saturated  and  out  of  all  shape  and 
discoloured  with  rain  and  sun,  they  took  us  at  first  for  bear-leaders  or 
dromedary  drivers. 

The  hostess,  a  fat  woman,  came  forward  to  ask  us  what  we  wanted. 

"  Your  best  strong  soup,  a  good  piece  of  beef,  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
and  as  much  bread  as  we  can  eat,"  said  George. 

The  fat  woman  gazed  at  us  with  winking  eyes,  and  without  moving, 
as  if  to  ask  :  "  All  very  fine  !  but  who  is  going  to  pay  me  ?  " 

George  displayed  a  five-franc  piece,  and  at  once  she  replied,  smiling : 
"  Gentlemen,  we  will  attend  to  you  immediately." 

Around  us  were  murmurings  :  ' '  They  are  Alsacians  !  they  are  Ger- 
mans !  they  are  this,  they  are  that !  " 

But  we  heeded  nothing ;  we  spread  our  elbows  upon  the  table  ;  and 
the  soup  having  appeared  in  a  huge  basin,  it  was  evident  that  our  appe- 
tites were  good ;  as  for  the  beef,  a  regular  Prussian  morsel,  it  was  gone  in 
a  twinkling,  although  it  weighed  two  pounds  and  was  flanked  with  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  Then,  the  first  bottle  having  disappeared,  George 
had  called  for  a  second  ;  and  our  eyes  were  beginning  to  be  opened ;  we 
regarded  the  people  in  another  light ;  and  one  of  the  bystanders  having 
ventured  to  repeat  that  we  were  Germans,  George  turned  sharply  round 
and  cried  :  "  Who  says  we  are  Germans  ?  Come  let  us  see  !  If  he  has 
any  spirit,  let  him  rise.  We  Germans  !  " 

Then  he  took  up  the  bottle   and   shattered  it   upon  the  table  in   a 
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thousand  fragments.     I  saw  that  he  was  losing  his  head,  and  cried  to 
him  :  "  George,  for  heaven's  sake  don't :  you  will  get  us  taken  up  !  " 

But  all  the  spectators  agreed  with  him. 

"It  is  abominable  !  "  cried  George.  "  Let  the  man  who  said  we  are 
Germans  stand  out  and  speak ;  let  him  come  out  with  me  :  let  him  choose 
sabre,  or  sword,  whatever  he  likes,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

The  speaker  then  called  upon,  a  youth,  rose  and  said  :  "  Pardon  me, 
I  apologize  ;  I  thought " 

"  You  had  no  right  to  think,"  said  George  ;  "  such  things  never  should 
be  said.  We  are  Alsacians ;  true  Frenchmen,  men  of  mature  age  ;  my 
companion's  son  is  at  Phalsburg  in  the  Mobiles,  and  I  have  served  in  the 
Marines.  We  have  been  carried  away,  dragged  off  by  the  Germans  ;  we 
have  lost  our  horses  and  our  carriages,  and  now  on  arriving  here,  our  own 
fellow-countrymen  insult  us  in  this  way  because  we  have  said  a  few  words 
in  Alsacian,  just  as  Bretons  would  speak  in  Breton,  and  Provencals  in 
Provencal." 

11 1  ask  your  pardon,"  repeated  the  young  man.  "  I  was  in  the  wrong 
— I  acknowledge  it.  You  are  good  Frenchmen." 

"I  forgive  you,"  said  George,  scrutinizing  him;  "but  how  old  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Eighteen." 

"  Well,  go  where  you  ought  to  be,  and  show  that  you,  too,  are  as 
good  a  Frenchman  as  we  are.  There  are  no  young  men  left  in  Alsace. 
You  understand  my  meaning." 

Everybody  was  listening.  The  young  man  went  out,  and  as  cousin 
was  asking  for  another  bottle,  the  landlady  whispered  to  him  over  his 
shoulder:  "You  are  good  Frenchmen;  but  you  have  spoken  before  a 
great  many  people  —  strangers,  that  I  know  nothing  of.  You  had 
better  go." 

Immediately,  George  recovered  his  senses  ;  he  laid  a  cent-sous  piece 
on  the  table,  the  woman  gave  him  two  francs  fifty  centimes  change,  and 
we  went  out. 

Once  out,  George  said  to  me  :  "  Let  us  step  out :  anger  makes  a  fool 
of  a  man." 

And  we  set  off  down  one  little  street,  then  up  another,  till  we  came 
out  into  the  open  fields.  Night  was  approaching  :  if  we  had  been  taken 
again,  it  would  have  been  a  worse  business  than  the  first ;  and  we  knew 
that  so  well,  that  that  night  and  the  next  day  we  dared  not  even  enter  the 
villages,  for  fear  of  being  seized  and  brought  back  to  our  battalion. 

At  last,  fatigue  obliged  us  to  enter  an  enclosure.  It  was  very  cold  for 
the  season  ;  but  we  had  become  accustomed  to  our  wretchedness,  and  we 
slept  against  a  wall,  upon  a  bit  of  straw  matting,  just  as  in  our  own 
beds.  Rising  in  the  morning  at  the  dawn  of  day,  we  found  ourselves 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  George,  straining  his  eyes  in  the  distance, 
asked  :  "  Do  you  know  that  place  down  there,  Christian  ?  " 

I  looked. 
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"  Why,  it  is  Chateau- Salins  !  " 

Ah !  now  all  was  well.  At  Chateau- Salins  lived  an  old  cousin, 
Desjardins,  the  first  dyer  in  the  country.  Desjardins'  grandfather  and 
ours  had  married  sisters  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
even  a  Calvinist ;  we  were  Catholics  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  knew  each 
other,  and  were  fond  of  each  other  as  very  near  relations. 

X. 

We  arrived  at  the  door  of  Jacques  Desjardins  about  seven  in  the 
morning  ;  he  had  just  got  up,  and  was  taking  coffee  with  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

At  the  first  sight  of  us,  Desjardins  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  were  preparing  for  flight,  or  to  call  for  help  ; 
but  when  I  said  :  "  Good  morning,  cousin  ;  it  is  we,"  Desjardins  cried : 
"Good  heavens!  it  is  Christian  and  George  Weber!  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  we,  indeed,  cousin,"  said  George.  "  See  what  a  condition 
the  Prussians  have  brought  us  to." 

tf  The  Prussians  !  Ah,  the  brigands  !  "  said  Desjardins.  "  Lise,  send 
to  the  butcher  for  some  chops — get  some  wine  up.  Ah  !  my  poor  cousins. 
I  think  you  must  want  to  change  your  clothes,  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  George  ;  "and  to  shave." 

"  Well,  come  then.  Whilst  your  breakfast  is  getting  ready,  you  will 
change  your  shirts  and  clothes.  You  will  put  on  mine,  until  yours  have 
been  washed.  Good  gracious  !  is  it  possible  ?  " 

He  took  us  into  a  beautiful  room  upstairs ;  he  opened  the  linen 
drawers.  Cousin  Lise  was  coming  to  fill  our  basins  with  clean  warm 
water. 

"  Put  on  my  shoes  and  stockings,  too,"  said  Desjardins.  "  Here  are 
my  razors.  Make  yourselves  comfortable.  Ah  !  those  thieves  and  rogues 
of  Germans !  Did  they,  indeed,  treat  you  in  that  way— a  mayor  and 
a  person  of  such  respectability  ?  " 

Then  she  left  the  room,  and  we  began  to  throw  off  our  clothes.  The 
sight  of  our  stockings,  our  neckerchiefs,  and  our  shirts  made  this  kind 
old  father  Desjardins  groan ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men.  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes,  and  said  :  ' '  My  poor  cousins  !  you  have  had  a 
dreadful  bad  time." 

Our  first  business  was  to  get  a  good  wash.  The  nice  clean  white 
shirts  were  already  spread  open  upon  the  bed  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  pleasure  I  experienced  in  feeling  this  nice  fresh  linen  next  to  my 
skin. 

After  this  I  shaved,  while  George  was  recounting  our  misfortunes  to 
our  cousin,  who  interrupted  him  at  every  moment,  crying  :  "  What !  what ! 
Did  the  barbarous  creatures  carry  their  cruelty  to  such  a  point  ?  Then 
they  are  bandits  indeed  !  Never  has  the  like  been  seen  !  " 
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I  wiped  myself  dry  and  comfortable,  even  to  behind  the  ears,  and 
passed  the  razor  to  George.  Our  cousin  Desjardins  lent  me  a  pair  of 
stockings,  trousers,  a  blouse  and  nice  dry  shoes.  We  were  about  the 
same  height,  and  never  had  I  been  more  comfortable  in  my  life. 

Then  George  dressed ;  and  just  as  we  were  finishing,  the  servant 
came  tapping  at  the  door,  to  announce  breakfast ;  and  we  came  down,  full 
of  grateful  feelings. 

Cousin  Lise  and  the  children  were  waiting  to  embrace  us  ;  for  they  did 
not  dare  come  near  us  before,  and  now  they  were  anxious  to  excuse 
themselves  for  having  received  us  so  badly.  But  it  was  natural  enough, 
and  we  did  not  feel  hurt. 

I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  appetites  we  breakfasted.  George 
began  again  the  story  of  our  misfortunes  for  Cousin  Lise  and  the  children, 
who  were  listening  with  eyes  wide  open  with  amazement,  and  cried  : 
"  Is  it  really  possible  ?  How  much  you  must  have  suffered,  and  how 
happy  you  must  be  now  you  are  safe  !  " 

When  we  had  finished  she  told  us  that  all  this  was  the  doing  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  that  those  people  had  sent  abroad  evil  reports  of  the  Protestants  ; 
and  that  now,  the  Prussians  having  proved  victorious,  they  were  preaching 
against  Gambetta  and  Garibaldi.  She  told  us  that  it  was  those  people 
who  had  excited  the  Emperor  to  declare  war,  supposing  that  their  Society 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  it ;  that  if  the  French 
should  conquer,  they  would  crush  the  Lutherans  ;  and  that  if  the  French 
lost,  Chambord  would  be  set  up  again,  to  restore  to  the  Pope  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Thus  spoke  Cousin  Lise,  an  elderly  woman,  with  hair  turaing  grey, 
and  who  took  a  pleasure  in  discussing  these  subjects. 

But  George,  after  emptying  his  glass,  answered  that  the  true  cause  of 
all  our  misfortunes  was  the  army ;  that  that  army  was  not  the  army  of  the 
nation,  but  of  the  Emperor,  who  bestowed  rank,  honours,  pensions,  and 
grants  of  money  ;  that  the  interest  of  such  an  army  is  ever  opposed  to 
that  of  the  country  and  the  people,  because  the  army  wants  war,  to  get 
promotion ;  but  the  people  want  peace,  to  work,  bring  up  their  children, 
and  gain  a  livelihood. 

Cousin  Desjardins  agreed  with  him ;  and  when  coffee  was  brought, 
Lise  and  her  children  went  out.  Pipes  were  lighted,  and  our  cousin  told 
us  the  latest  news. 

Desjardins  had  many  books,  like  most  of  the  Protestants,  and  received 
newspapers  from  all  quarters  ;  first  of  all,  the  Indejicudance  Belye,  then 
papers  from  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Geneva,  and  else- 
where. At  his  age— having  a  son  fifty  years  old — he  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  now  about  dyeing  or  business,  and  spent  his  time  in 
reading. 

He  was  therefore  a  better-informed  man  than  we  were,  and  one  in 
whom  we  could  place  full  confidence.  It  was  from  him  that  we  heard 
of  the  splendid  defence  of  Chateaudun,  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  at  Mar- 
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seilles,  and  his  appointment  as  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges,  the 
march  of  the  Bavarians  under  Von  der  Tann  upon  the  Loire,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  francs -tireurs  in  our  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Epinal  and 
Raon  1'Etape.  He  read  to  us  that  fine  proclamation  of  Gambetta  to  the 
French  people,  setting  forth  the  high  purpose  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
their  inexhaustible  means  of  defence,  the  organization  of  the  citizens  as 
National  Guards,  the  union  and  harmony  of  all  in  this  moment  of 
difficulty,  and  the  victualling  of  the  city  for  several  months,  which  should 
raise  the  spirit  of  the  provinces  and  give  them  courage  to  follow  so  noble 
an  example. 

I  still  remember  this  passage,  which  stirred  me  like  a  trumpet : 

"  Citizens  of  the  departments,  this  position  of  affairs  imposes  important 
duties  upon  you.  The  first  of  all  is  to  allow  no  other  occupation  what- 
ever to  divert  your  attention  from  the  war — from  a  struggle  to  the  very 
last  extremity  ;  the  second  is,  until  peace  shall  be  made,  loyally  to  accept 
the  Republican  power,  which  has  sprung  equally  from  necessity  and  from 
right  principle.  You  must  have  but  one  thought :  to  rescue  France  from 
the  abyss  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
want  of  men  :  all  that  is  wanting  is  determination,  decision  and  continuity 
in  the  execution  of  plans ;  what  we  have  lost  by  the  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion of  Sedan  is  arms.  The  whole  of  the  resources  of  our  nation  had 
been  directed  upon  Sedan,  Metz,  and  Strasbourg ;  and  we  might  justly 
conclude  that  by  one  final  and  guilty  plot,  the  author  of  all  our  disasters 
had  schemed,  in  falling,  to  deprive  us  of  all  means  of  repairing  the  ruin 
he  had  caused  !  " 

"  He  's  quite  capable,"  cried  George.  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  the  honest 
man  contrived  to  leave  himself  a  back  door  into  Prussia." 

Cousin  Desjardins  continued  :  "  At  this  moment,  thanks  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  patriotic  men,  arrangements  have  been  concluded, 
the  end  and  object  of  which  is  to  draw  to  ourselves  all  the  disposable 
muskets  in  all  the  markets  of  the  globe.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this 
negotiation  was  very  serious :  it  is  now  overcome.  With  regard  to  equip- 
ments and  clothing,  manufactories  and  workshops  will  be  multiplied,  and 
materials  laid  under  requisition  wherever  needed ;  neither  hands  nor  zeal 
on  the  part  of  workers  are  wanting,  nor  will  money  be  lacking.  All  our 
immense  resources  must  be  called  into  play,  the  lethargy  of  the  rural 
districts  shaken  into  activity,  partizan  warfare  spread  in  all  directions. 
Let  us,  therefore,  rise  as  one  man,  and  suffer  death  rather  than,  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  a  partition  of  our  country." 

The  enthusiasm  of  George  rose  with  every  sentence. 

"  Good  !  good  !  "  cried  he,  "  This  is  speaking  to  some  purpose. 
Once  give  the  impulse,  and  the  object  will  soon  be  gained.  Oar  youths 
will  take  up  arms  en  masse.  One  victory,  only  one,  and  all  France  would 
rise  ;  we  should  fall  like  hail  on  the  backs  of  the  scoundrels ;  they  would 
be  looked  out  for  at  every  corner  in  the  woods  :  not  a  man  would  live  to 
get  back  again !  " 

14—2 
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Cousin  Desjardins,  having  folded  up  his  papers,  said  nothing ;  I,  too, 
was  full  of  my  own  thoughts. 

"  And  you,  cousin,"  said  I,  "  have  you  any  confidence  ?  " 

And  only  after  a  minute's  silence,  and  having  taken  a  good  pinch  of 
snuff,  to  waken  up  his  ideas — for  he  took  snuff,  like  all  the  old  folks,  but 
did  not  smoke;  after  a  moment  he  spoke:  "No,  Christian,  I  have  no 
hope  :  but  it  is  not  the  Germans  that  I  fear  ;  they  have  taken  Strasbourg ; 
after  a  time  they  will  have  Metz  by  starvation — that  is  already  settled. 
They  are  besieging  Verdun ;  Soissons  has  just  fallen  into  their  hands ; 
they  have  invested  Paris  ;  they  are  advancing  upon  Orleans.  Well,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  it  is  not  the  Germans  that  I  fear." 

"  "Who  then  ?  "  asked  George. 

Without  noticing  the  question,  he  continued  :  "  France  is  so  strong, 
so  brave,  so  rich,  so  intelligent,  that  in  a  few  months  she  could  have  flung 
these  barbarians  across  the  Rhine  again ;  but  what  alarms  me,  is  the 
enemies  in  our  midst." 

"  Nobody  is  moving,"  said  I. 

"It  is  just  because  no  one  is  moving  that  the  Germans  are  on  the 
Loire  ;  "  said  he,  fixing  his  clear,  grey  eyes  upon  me.  "  If  the  question 
was  to  restore  Chambord,  Ferdinand  Philippe,  or  even  Bonaparte  IV., 
you  would  see  all  the  old  councillors -general,  all  the  councillors  of  the 
arrondissements,  all  the  old  prefets,  sous-prefets,  magistrates,  police 
inspectors,  receivers  of  taxes,  comptrollers,  gardes  generaux,  mayors,  and 
deputy  mayors  in  the  field.  No  matter  which  of  the  three,  for  the 
principal  object  is  to  have  a  Monsieur  who  has  crosses,  promotions, 
pensions,  and  perquisites  to  give :  whichever  of  the  lot,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  them  ;  they  only  want  just  one  such  man  !  These  people  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  for  their  man :  they  would  put  the  peasants  into  line  by 
thousands,  they  would  sing  the  Marseillaise,  they  would  shout  '  the 
country  is  in  danger  ! '  And  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the  cures,  the 
vicars,  would  preach  the  holy  war  ;  France  would  drive  the  Prussians  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  Prussia  ;  arms,  munition  of  war,  stores  would  be 
found  for  every  day  !  But  as  it  is  a  Kepublic,  and  as  the  Kepublic  demands 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  free  education,  compulsory  military 
service  ;  as  it  declares  that  all  must  contribute  to  the  public  good,  that 
a  rich  fool  is  not  a  better  man  than  a  poor  but  able  man ;  and  because  on 
this  principle,  merit  would  be  everything,  and  intrigues  and  knavery  go  to 
the  wall,  they  had  rather  see  France  dismembered  than  consent  to  a 
Republic  !  What  would  become  of  the  good  places  of  the  senators,  the 
peers  of  France,  prefects,  chamberlains,  squires,  receivers-general,  stewards, 
marshals,  influential  deputies,  and  bishops  under  a  Republic  ?  They 
would  all  be  put  into  one  basket ;  and  they  don't  want  that.  They  would 
rather  the  King  of  Prussia  than  the  Republic,  if  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  only  engage  to  keep  all  the  good  places  for  them.  Yes,  in  their 
eyes  la  patrie  means  lucrative  places  and  pensions.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Germans  have  been  relied  upon  to  restore  order  in  France. 
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Marie  Antoinette  had  already  ceded  Alsace  to  Austria,  to  have  her  ante- 
chambers filled  again  with  smooth-faced,  obsequious  old  servitors.  Passing 
events  bring  back  those  times  again.  Formerly  the  hunters  after  pen- 
sions, the  egotists  who  wanted  to  snap  up  everything  and  leave  nothing 
for  the  people,  were  called  nobles ;  now  it  is  the  bourgeois  trained  by  the 
Jesuits.  But  at  that  time  the  chiefs  of  the  Kepublic  were  resolved  upon 
the  triumph  of  justice.  They  did  not  leave  the  functionaries  and  the 
generals  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  head  of  the  administrations  and  of  the 
armies.  These  great  patriots  had  common  sense.  They  established 
republican  municipalities  in  every  commune ;  they  gave  the  command  of 
our  armies  to  republican  generals ;  they  restrained  the  reactionnaires ; 
and  having  cleared  our  territory  of  Germans,  they  judged  those  who  had 
called  them  in ;  and  France  was  saved. 

"  The  same  thing  would  happen  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  the  preparations 
of  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  treason  of  Bonaparte,  who,  seeing  his  dynasty 
sacrificed  by  his  own  incapacity,  gave  up  our  last  army  at  Sedan,  to 
stay  the  victory  of  the  Republic. 

"Yes,  notwithstanding  the  egotism  of  this  unhappy  man,  we  might 
yet  beat  the  Germans,  if  the  Royalists  were  not  at  the  head  of  our 
affairs  ;  but  they  are  everywhere.  In  Paris,  they  command  the  National 
Guard  and  the  army ;  in  the  provinces,  they  are  forming  those  famous 
councils-general,  whence  have  been  drawn  the  juries  to  acquit  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  and  who  would  without  shame  sentence  Gambetta  to  death  if 
they  were  assembled  to  try  him.  Instead  of  helping  this  brave  man,  this 
good  patriot  to  save  France,  they  will  obstruct  him  ;  they  will  run  sticks 
between  the  spokes  of  his  wheels  ;  they  will  hinder  him  from  getting  the 
necessary  levies  ;  they  will  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  See  what 
all  these  German  papers  say  :  they  cannot  sufficiently  abuse  Gambetta, 
who  is  defending  his  country,  nor  sufficiently  flatter  the  councils -general 
named  under  the  Empire." 

"  But,  then,"  said  George,  "  must  we  surrender  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Desjardins.  "  Although  we  are  sure  of  being  vanquished, 
we  must  show  that  we  are  still  the  old  race  :  that  its  roots  are  not  dead, 
and  that  the  tree  will  sprout  again.  If  we  had  reeled  and  fallen  under 
the  blow  of  Sedan,  the  contempt  of  Europe  and  of  the  whole  world  would 
have  covered  us  for  ever.  The  nation  has  risen  since.  It  seems  incredible. 
Without  armies,  or  guns,  or  muskets,  or  victuals,  or  military  stores, 
betrayed,  surprised,  overrun  in  all  directions,  this  nation  has  risen  again ! 
It  defends  itself !  One  brave  man  has  been  found  sufficient  to  raise  its 
courage.  What  other  nation  would  have  done  as  much  ?  I  am,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  the  struggle  must  be  maintained  to  the  end,  that  the 
Germans  may  be  made,  as  it  were,  ashamed  of  their  victory.  They  have 
been  fifty  years  preparing ;  they  have  hidden  themselves  from  us,  to  spy 
upon  us  in  time  of  peace  ;  they  have  dissembled  their  hatred  ;  they  have 
brought  their  whole  power  to  bear  upon  us  ;  they  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion under  every  aspect ;  they  threw  against  us,  at  the  opening  of  the 
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campaign,  600,000  men  against  220,000  ;  they  are  going  to  attack  our 
raw  conscripts  with  their  best  troops  ;  they  will  be  five  and  six  against 
one  ;  they  will  call  Russia  to  their  help  if  they  want  it ;  and  then  they 
will  proclaim,  '  We  are  the  conquerors  !  '  They  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
say,  '  We  have  vanquished  France.  Now  it  is  we  who  are  La  Grande 
Nation  ! '  ' 

"  All  that,"  said  George,  "  is  possible.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we 
may  win  a  battle  ;  and,  if  we  gain  a  victory,  things  will  be  different.  We 
shall  gam  fresh  courage,  and  the  landwehr  who  are  sent  against  us — 
almost  all  fathers  of  families  —  will  ask  no  better  than  to  return 
home." 

"  The  landwehr  have  not  a  word  to  say,"  replied  Desjardins  :  "  they 
are  not  consulted ;  those  fellows  march  where  they  are  ordered  ;  they 
have  long  been  subject  to  military  discipline.  It  is  a  machine  :  nothing 
but  a  machine  ;  but  a  machine  of  crushing  weight." 

Then  Cousin  Desjardins  told  us  that,  having  travelled  long  in  Germany 
before  and  after  1848,  on  business,  he  had  seen  how  these  people  detested 
us  :  that  they  envied  us  ;  that  we  were  an  offence  to  them  ;  that  hatred  of 
the  French  was  taught  in  their  schools  ;  that  they  thought  themselves  our 
superiors,  on  account  of  their  religion,  which  is  simple  and  natural ;  while 
ours,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  its  Latin  chants,  its  tapers  and  its  tinsel, 
induced  them  to  look  upon  us  as  an  inferior  race,  like  the  negroes,  who 
are  only  fond  of  red,  and  hang  rings  in  their  noses  ;  that,  especially, 
they  deemed  their  women  more  virtuous  and  more  worthy  of  respect  than 
ours  :  this  they  attribute  also  to  their  superior  religion,  which  keeps  them 
at  home,  while  ours  pass  their  time  in  all  sorts  of  ceremonies,  and  neglect 
their  first  duties. 

Desjardins  had  even  had  a  serious  dispute  upon  this  subject  with  a 
schoolmaster,  being  unable  to  hear  an  open  avowal  of  such  an  opinion 
of  Frenchwomen ;  amongst  whom  we  number  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  other 
heroines,  whose  grandeur  of  character  German  women  are  unable  to 
comprehend. 

He  told  us  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Germans,  and  especially 
the  Prussians,  considered  us  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  as  exiles  from 
fatherland,  and  unfortunate  in  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  debased 
race,  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  priests. 

George,  on  hearing  this,  became  furious,  and  cried  that  we  had  more 
intelligence  and  more  sense  than  all  the  Germans  put  together. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,  too,"  replied  Cousin  Desjardins  ;  "  only  we  ought 
to  use  it ;  we  ought  to  set  up  schools  everywhere ;  the  lowest  French- 
man should  be  able  to  read  and  write  our  own  language :  and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  lovers  of  good  places  don't  wish  for.  If  the  people 
had  been  educated,  we  should  have  known  what  was  going  on  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  ;  we  should  have  had  national  armies,  able 
generals,  a  watchful  commissariat,  a  sound  organization,  enlightened  and 
conscientious  deputies ;  we  should  have  had  all  that  we  are  now  wanting ; 
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we  should  not  have  placed  the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  in  the 
hands  of  an  imbecile  ;  we  should  not  have  stupidly  attacked  the  Germans, 
and  the  Germans,  seeing  us  ready  to  receive  them,  would  have  been 
careful  not  to  attack  us.  All  our  defeats,  all  our  divisions,  our  internal 
troubles,  our  revolutions,  our  battles  and  massacres  in  the  streets  ;  the 
transportations,  the  hatred  between  classes — all  this  comes  of  ignorance ; 
and  this  abominable  ignorance  is  the  doing  of  the  selfish  statesmen  who 
have  governed  us  for  seventy  years.  Good  sense,  justice,  and  patriotism 
would  lead  them  to  inform  the  people ;  they  preferred  an  alliance  with  the 
Jesuits  to  degrade  the  people  :  can  any  treason  be  worse  ?  " 

George,  who  had  long  entertained  the  same  view,  had  nothing  to  add ; 
but  he  still  argued  that  we  might  gain  a  victory,  and  that  then  we  should 
be  saved. 

Cousin  Desjardins  shook  his  head,  saying  :  "  Our  forces  are  of  too 
inferior  a  quality ;  Gambetta  will  never  have  time  to  organize  them  ;  and 
if  the  traitors  thought  that  he  would,  they  would  deliver  up  Metz  at  once, 
in  order  that  the  second  German  army,  Prince  Frederick  Charles's,  might 
reach  the  Loire  in  time  to  prevent  our  army  from  raising  the  siege  of  Paris  : 
for  then,  I  think,  the  country  might  be  saved.  But  this  will  not  come  to 
pass.  When  I  saw  generals  coming  out  of  Metz  to  go  and  consult  the 
Empress  in  England,  I  knew  that  our  cause  was  lost.  And  then  the  forces 
of  King  William  are  immense.  Those  300,000  Eussians  who,  as  the  papers 
tell  us,  are  ready  to  march  upon  Constantinople,  are  only  waiting  the  nod 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  start  by  the  railways,  and  come  to  overwhelm 
us,  if  the  Germans  don't  think  themselves  numerous  .enough  to  vanquish 
us  with  1,200,000  men.  The  decisive  opinion  of  Europe  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  republic  in  France — no,  not  at  any  price ;  for,  if  the  republic 
was  established  here,  every  monarchy  would  be  shaken ;  the  nations 
would  all  follow  our  example,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  war ;  we 
should  have  a  European  confederation  ;  kings,  emperors,  princes,  courtiers, 
and  professional  soldiers  might  all  be  bowed  off  the  stage.  Only  com- 
merce, industry,  science  and  arts  would  be  thought  of ;  to  be  anything,  a 
man  would  have  to  know  something.  The  talent  of  drawing  up  men  in 
line  to  be  mown  down  by  cannon  and  mitrailleuses,  would  be  relegated 
to  the  rear  ranks  ;  and  a  hundred  years  hence,  men  would  hardly  believe 
that  such  things  have  ever  been  :  it  would  be  too  stupid." 

Desjardins  then  told  us  how,  in  1830,  travelling  about  Solingen  to 
buy  dye-stuffs,  he  had  noticed  that  the  Prussians  thought  of  nothing  but 
war.  From  that  very  time,  they  exhausted  themselves  to  keep  on  foot,  and 
ready  to  march,  an  army  of  400,000  disciplined  men.  Since  then,  after 
their  fusion  with  the  forces  of  North  Germany,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden,  the  total  would  amount  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  without 
reckoning  the  landsturm  :  composed,  it  is  true,  of  men  in  years,  but  who 
have  all  served,  and  can  handle  a  rifle,  load  a  gun,  and  ride  well. 

"  Here,  then,  is  what  Monsieur  Bonaparte  has  brought  upon  our 
shoulders  without  necessity,"  said  he  ;  "  and  it  is  against  such  a  power 
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that  Gambetta  is  undertaking  to  organize  in  haste  the  youth  that  are  left, 
and  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  never  served.  I  confess  my  hopes  are 
small.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  fear  that  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  are  for  the  time  engulfed  in  Germany.  The  war  will  continue 
for  a  time  ;  treachery  will  go  on  working ;  and,  finally,  after  all  our 
sufferings,  messieurs  the  sometime  ministers  and  councillors-general,  the 
former  prefets  and  sous-prefets,  the  old  functionaries  of  every  grade,  in  a 
word,  all  the  egotists,  will  be  on  the  look-out,  and  will  say  :  '  Let  us 
make  an  arrangement  with  Bismarck.  Let  us  make  peace  at  the  expense 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  let  us  name  a  king  who  shall  find  us  first-rate 
places  :  France  will  still  be  rich  enough  to  find  us  salaries  and  pensions.'  " 

Thus  spoke  Cousin  Desjardins ;  and  George,  growing  more  and  more 
angry,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  said,  "  What  I  cannot  understand 
is  that  the  English  desert  us,  and  that  they  should  allow  the  Prussians 
to  extend  their  territory  as  they  like." 

"Ah,"  said  Desjardins,  smiling,  "the  English  are  not  what  they  once 
were.  They  have  become  too  rich  ;  they  cling  to  their  comforts.  Their 
great  statesmen  are  no  longer  Pitts  and  Chathams,  who  looked  to  the 
future  greatness  of  their  nation,  and  took  measures  to  secure  it :  provided 
only  that  business  prospers  from  day  to  day,  future  generations  and  the 
greatness  of  Britain  give  them  no  concern." 

"  Just  so,"  said  George.  "  If  you  had  sailed,  as  I  have  done,  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  if  you  had  seen  what  an  enormous  maritime 
power  North  Germany  may  possibly  become  in  a  few  years,  with  her 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues  of  sea-coast,  her  harbours  of  Dantzig,  Stettin, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  whither  the  finest  rivers  bring  all  the  best  products 
of  Central  Europe,  all  kinds  of  raw  material,  not  only  from  Germany  and 
Poland,  but  also  from  Russia  ;  if  you  had  seen  that  population  of  sailors, 
of  traders,  which  increases  daily,  you  would  be  unable  to  understand  the 
indifference  of  the  English.  Have  they  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes  ?  Has 
the  love  of  Protestantism  and  comfort  deprived  them  of  all  discernment  ? 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  must  see  that  if  King  William  and  Bismarck  want 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  it  is  not  exactly  for  the  love  of  us  Alsacians  and 
Lorrainers,  but  to  hold  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  in  the 
German  cantons  of  Switzerland  down  to  its  outfall  at  Rotterdam;  and 
that  in  holding  this  great  river  they  will  control  all  the  commerce  of  our 
industrial  provinces  and  be  able  to  feed  the  Dutch  colonies  with  their 
produce,  which  will  make  them  the  first  maritime  power  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  that,  to  carry  out  their  purpose  without  being  molested, — 
whilst  the  Russians  are  attacking  Constantinople,  they  will  install  them- 
selves quietly  in  the  Dutch  ports,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Hanover, 
and  will  offer  us  Belgium,  and  perhaps  even  something  more !  All  this  is 
evident." 

"  No  doubt,  cousin,"  said  Desjardins.  "  I  also  believe  that  every  fault 
brings  its  own  punishment :  the  English  will  suffer  for  their  faults,  as  we 
are  doing  for  ours ;  and  the  Germans,  after  having  terrified  the  world  with 
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their  ambition,  will  one  day  be  made  to  rue  their  cruelty,  their  hypocrisy, 
and  their  robberies.  God  is  just !  But  in  the  meantime,  until  that  day 
shall  arrive,  we  are  confiscated,  and  all  our  observations  are  useless." 

And  so  the  conversation  went  on  :  I  cannot  remember  it  entirely,  but 
I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  it. 


We  remained  with  Cousin  Desjardi-ns  all  that  day.  Cousin  Lise  had 
our  shirts  washed,  our  clothes  cleaned,  and  our  shoes  dried  before  the 
fire,  after  having  first  filled  them  with  hot  embers ;  and  the  next  day 
we  took  our  leave  of  these  excellent  people,  thanking  them  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts. 

We  were  very  impatient  to  see  our  native  place  again,  of  which  we  had 
had  no  news  for  a  month  ;  and  especially  our  poor  wives,  who  must  have 
supposed  us  lost. 

The  weather  was  damp ;  there  were  forebodings  of  a  hard  winter. 

At  Dieuze  the  rumour  reached  us  that  Bazaine  had  just  surrendered 
Metz,  with  all  his  army,  his  flags,  his  guns,  rifles,  stores,  and  wounded, 
unconditionally ! 

The  Prussian  officers  were  drinking  champagne  at  the  inn  where  we 
halted.  They  were  laughing  !  George  was  pale ;  I  felt  an  oppression  on 
my  heart. 

Some  people  who  were  there,  carriers,  German  Jews,  who  followed 
their  armies  with  carts,  to  load  them  with  the  clocks,  the  pots  and  pans, 
the  linen,  the  furniture,  and  everything  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  sold 
them  after  having  pillaged  them  in  our  houses, — told  us  how  horses  were 
given  away  round  Metz  for  nothing  ;  that  Arab  horses  were  sold  for  a 
hundred  sous,  but  that  nobody  would  have  them,  horses'  provender  selling 
at  an  exorbitant  price  ;  that  these  poor  beasts  were  eating  one  another — 
they  devoured  each  other's  hair  to  the  quick,  and  even  gnawed  the  bark  off 
trees  to  which  they  were  tied  ;  that  our  captive  soldiers  dropped  down  with 
hunger  in  the  ditches  by  the  roadside,  and  then  the  Prussians  abused 
them  for  drunkards.  We  heard,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Metz,  on 
hearing  the  terms  of  capitulation,  had  meant  to  rise  and  put  Bazaine  to 
death,  but  that  all  through  the  siege  three  mitrailleuses  had  been  placed 
in  front  of  his  head-quarters,  and  that  he  had  escaped  the  day  before 
this  shameful  capitulation  was  to  take  place. 

All  this  appeared  to  us  almost  impossible.  Metz  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally !  Metz,  the  strongest  town  in  France,  defended  by  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  well- seasoned  troops :  the  last  army  left  to  us 
after  Sedan  ! 

But  it  was  true,  nevertheless  ! 

And  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  ignorance  and  the  folly  of 
the  chiefs,  to  account  for  this  terrible  disaster,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
our  honest  man  gave  his  orders  to  the  very  last ;  that  Bazaine  obeyed,  and 
that  they  did  everything  together.  Besides,  Bazaine  went  to  join  him 
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immediately  at  Wilhelmshohe,  where  the  cuisine  was  so  excellent ;  there 
they  reposed  after  their  toils,  until  the  opportunity  should  return  of 
recommencing  a  campaign  after  the  fashion  of  the  2nd  of  December,  in 
which  men  were  entrapped  by  night  in  their  beds,  while  they  were  relying 
upon  the  honest  man's  oath  ;  or  in  the  style  of  the  Mexican  war,  where 
he  ran  away,  deserting  the  men  he  had  sworn  to  defend !  In  this  sort  of 
campaign,  and  if  the  people  continue  to  have  confidence  in  such  men, 
as  many  assert  will  happen,  they  may  begin  again  some  fine  morning, 
and  once  more  get  hold  of  the  keys  of  the  treasury;  they  will  once 
more  distribute  crosses  and  salaries  and  pensions  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  ;  and  in  a  few  years  Bismarck  will  discover  that  the 
Germans  possess  claims  upon  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 

Well,  everything  is  possible  ;  we  have  seen  such  strange  things  these 
last  twenty  years. 

At  Fenetrange,  through  which  we  passed  about  two  o'clock,  nothing 
was  known. 

At  six  in  the  evening  we  arrived  upon  the  plateau  of  Metting,  near  the 
farm  called  Donat,  and  saw  in  the  dim  distance,  two  leagues  from  us, 
Phalsbourg,  without  its  ramparts,  and  its  demi-lunes  ;  its  church  and  its 
streets  in  ashes  !  The  Germans  were  hidden  by  the  undulations  of  the 
surrounding  country,  their  cannons  were  on  the  hill-sides,  and  sentinels 
were  posted  behind  the  quarries. 

There  was  deep  silence  ;  not  a  shot  was.  heard  :  it  was  the  blockade  ! 
Famine  was  doing  quietly  what  the  bombardment  had  been  unable  to  effect. 

Then,  with  heads  bowed  down,  we  passed  through  the  little  wood  on 
our  left,  full  of  dead  leaves,  and  we  saw  our  little  village  of  Kothalp, 
three  hundred  paces  behind  the  orchards  and  the  fields ;  it  looked  dead 
too  ;  ruin  had  passed  over  it — the  requisitions  had  utterly  exhausted  it ; 
winter,  with  its  snow  and  ice,  was  waiting  at  every  door. 

The  mill  was  working  ;  which  astonished  me. 

George  and  I,  without  speaking,  clasped  each  other's  hands  ;  then  he 
strode  towards  his  house,  and  I  passed  rapidly  to  mine,  with  a  full  heart. 

Prussian  soldiers  were  unloading  a  waggon-load  of  corn  under  my  shed ; 
fear  laid  hold  of  me,  and  I  thought,  "  Have  the  wretches  driven  away  my 
wife  and  daughter?  " 

Happily  Catherine  appeared  at  the  door  directly ;  she  had  seen  me 
coming,  and  extended  her  arms,  crying,  "Is  it  you,  Christian?  Oh! 
what  we  have  suffered !  " 

She  hung  upon  my  neck,  crying  and  sobbing.  Then  came  Gredel ; 
we  all  clung  together,  crying  like  children. 

The  Prussians,  ten  paces  off,  stared  at  us.  A  few  neighbours  were 
crying,  "  Here  is  the  old  mayor  come  back  again  !  " 

At  last  we  entered  our  little  room.  I  sat  facing  the  bed,  gazing  at 
the  old  bed- curtains,  the  branch  of  box-tree  at  the  end  of  the  alcove,  the 
old  walls,  the  old  beams  across  the  ceiling,  the  little  window-panes,  and 
my  good  wife  and  my  wayward  daughter,  whom  I  love.  Everything  seemed 
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to  me  so  nice.     I  said  to  myself,  "  We  are  not  all  dead  yet.    Ah  !  if  now 

I  could  but  see  Jacob,  I  should  be  quite  happy." 

My  wife,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  apron  between  her  knees,  never 
ceased  sobbing,  and  Gredel,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was 
looking  upon  us.  At  last  she  asked  me  :  "And  the  horses,  and  the  carts, 
where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Down  there,  somewhere  near  Montmedy." 

"  And  Cousin  George  ?  " 

"  He  is  with  Marie  Anne.  We  have  had  to  abandon  everything — we 
escaped  together — we  were  so  wretched !  The  Germans  would  have  let 
us  die  with  hunger." 

"  What !  have  they  ill-used  you,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  have  beaten  me." 

"  Beaten  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  tore  my  beard — they  struck  me  in  the  face." 

Gredel,  hearing  this,  went  almost  beside  herself ;  she  threw  a  window 
open,  and  shaking  her  fist  at  the  Germans  outside,  she  screamed  to  them, 

II  Ah,  you  brigands  !     You  have  beaten  my  father — the  best  of  men  !  " 

Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  came  up  to  kiss  me,  saying,  "  They 
shall  be  paid  off  for  all  that !  "  I  felt  moved. 

My  wife,  having  become  calmer,  began  to  tell  me  all  they  had  suffered  : 
their  grief  at  receiving  no  news  of  us  since  the  third  day  after  the  passage 
of  the  pedlar ;  then  the  appointment  of  Placiard  in  my  place,  and  the 
load  of  requisitions  he  had  laid  upon  us,  saying  that  I  was  a  Jacobin. 

He  associated  with  none  but  Germans  now ;  he  received  them  in  his 
house,  shook  hands  with  them,  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  spoke 
nothing  but  Prussian  German.  He  was  now  just  as  good  a  servant  of 
King  William  as  he  had  been  of  the  Empire.  Instead  of  writing  letters 
to  Paris  to  get  stamp-offices  and  tobacco-excise-offices,  he  now  wrote  to 
Bismarck-Bohlen,  and  already  the  good  man  had  received  large  promises 
of  advancement  for  his  sons  and  son-in-law.  He  himself  was  to  be  made 
superintendent  of  something  or  other,  at  a  good  salary. 

I  listened  without  surprise  ;  I  was  sure  of  this  beforehand. 

One  thing  gave  me  great  pleasure,  which  was  to  see  the  mill-dam  full 
of  water  :  so  the  chest  was  still  at  the  bottom.  And  Gredel  having  left 
the  room  to  get  supper,  that  was  the  first  thing  I  asked  Catherine. 

She  answered  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed  ;  that  the  water  had 
never  sunk  an  inch.  Then  I  felt  easy  in  my  mind,  and  thanked  God  for 
having  saved  us  from  utter  ruin. 

The  Germans  had  been  making  their  own  bread  for  the  last  fortnight ; 
they  used  to  come  and  grind  at  my  mill,  without  paying  a  liard.  How  to 
get  through  our  trouble  seemed  impossible  to  find  out.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  eat.  Happily  the  landwehr  had  quickly  become  used  to  our  white 
bread,  and,  to  get  it,  they  willingly  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  enormous 
rations  of  meat.  They  would  also  exchange  fat  sheep  for  chickens  and 
geese,  being  tired  of  always  eating  joints  of  mutton,  and  Catherine  had 
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driven  many  a  good  bargain  with  them.  We  had,  indeed,  one  cow  left  in 
the  Krapenfels,  but  we  had  to  carry  her  fodder  every  day  among  these 
rocks,  to  milk  her,  and  come  back  laden. 

Gredel,  ever  bolder  and  bolder,  went  herself.  She  kept  a  hatchet 
under  her  arm,  and  she  told  me  smiling  that  one  of  those  drunken  Germans 
having  insulted  her,  and  threatened  to  follow  her  into  the  wood,  she  had 
felled  him  with  one  blow  of  her  hatchet,  and  rolled  his  body  into  the 
stream. 

Nothing  frightened  her :  the  landwehr  who  lodged  with  us — big, 
bearded  men — dreaded  her  like  fire ;  she  ordered  them  about  as  if  they 
were  her  servants :  "Do  this !  do  that !  Grease  me  those  shoes,  but 
don't  eat  the  grease,  like  your  fellows  at  Metting ;  if  you  do,  it  will  be 
worse  for  you  !  Go  fetch  water !  You  shan't  go  into  the  store-room 
straight  out  of  the  stable;  your  smell  is  already  bad  enough  without 
horse-dung !  You  are  every  one  of  you  as  dirty  as  beggars,  and  yet 
there  is  no  want  of  water :  go  and  wash  at  the  pump." 

And  they  obediently  went. 

She  had  forbidden  them  to  go  upstairs,  telling  them  :  "  I  live  up 
there  !  that's  my  room.  The  first  man  who  dares  put  his  foot  there,  I 
will  split  his  head  open  with  my  hatchet." 

And  not  a  man  dared  disobey. 

Those  people,  from  the  time  they  had  set  over  us  their  governor 
Bismarck-Bohlen,  had  no  doubt  received  orders  to  be  careful  with  us, 
to  treat  us  kindly,  to  promise  us  indemnities.  Captain  Floegel  went  on 
drinking  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till  morning  ;  but  instead  of 
calling  us  rascals,  wretches !  he  called  us  "  his  good  Germans,  his  dear 
Alsacian  and  Lorraine  brothers,"  promising  us  all  the  prosperity  in  the 
world  as  soon  as  we  should  have  the  happiness  of  living  under  the  old 
laws  of  Fatherland. 

They  were  already  talking  of  dismissing  all  French  schoolmasters, 
and  then  we  began  to  see  the  abominable  carelessness  of  our  government 
in  the  matter  of  public  education.  Half  of  our  unhappy  peasants  did 
not  know  a  word  of  French  :  for  two  hundred  years  they  had  been  left 
grovelling  in  ignorance  ! 

Now  the  Germans  have  laid  hands  upon  them,  and  are  telling  them 
that  the  French  are  enemies  of  their  race  ;  that  they  have  kept  them  in 
bondage  to  get  all  they  could  out  of  them,  to  live  at  their  cost,  and  to 
use  their  bodies  for  their  own  protection  in  time  of  danger.  Who  can  say 
it  is  not  so  ?  Are  not  all  appearances  against  us  ?  And  if  the  Germans 
bestow  on  the  peasants  the  education  which  all  our  governments  have 
denied  them,  will  not  these  people  have  reason  to  attach  themselves  to 
their  new  country  ? 

The  Germans  having  altered  their  bearing  towards  us,  and  seeking  to 
win  us  over,  lodged  in  our  houses.  They  were  landwehr,  who  thought 
only  of  their  wives  and  children,  wishing  for  the  end  of  the  war  and  much 
fearing  the  appearance  of  the  francs-tireurs. 
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The  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Vosges  with  his  two  sons  was  an- 
nounced, and  often  George,  pointing  from  his  door  at  the  summit  of  the 
Donon  and  the  Schneeberg,  already  white  with  snow,  would  say  :  "  There 
is  fighting  going  on  down  there  !  Ah,  Christian,  if  we  were  young  again, 
what  a  fine  blow  we  might  deliver  in  our  mountain  passes !  " 

Our  greatest  sorrow  was  to  know  that  famine  was  prevailing  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  small-pox.  More  than  three  hundred  sick,  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  were  filling  the  College,  where  the  hospital  had  been 
established.  There  was  no  salt,  no  tobacco,  no  meat.  The  flags  of 
truce  which  were  continually  coming  and  going  on  the  road  to  Lutzelbourg, 
reported  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  any  longer. 

There  had  been  a  talk  of  bringing  heavy  guns  from  Strasbourg  and 
from  Metz,  after  the  surrender  of  these  two  places ;  but  I  remember  that 
the  Hauptmann  who  was  lodging  with  the  cure,  M.  Daniel,  declared  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  ;  that  a  fresh  bombardment  would  cost  his  Majesty 
King  William  at  least  three  millions ;  and  that  the  best  way  was  to  let 
these  people  die  their  noble  death  quietly,  like  a  lamp  going  out  for  want 
of  oil.  With  these  words  the  Hauptmann  put  on  airs  of  humanity, 
continually  repeating  that  we  ought  to  save  human  life  and  economise 
ammunition. 

And  what  had  become  of  Jacob  in  the  midst  of  this  misery  ?  And 
Jean  Baptiste  Werner  ?  I  am  obliged  to  mention  him  too,  for  God  knows 
what  madness  was  possessing  Gredel  at  the  thought  that  he  might  be 
suffering  hunger  :  she  was  no  longer  human ;  she  was  a  mad  creature 
without  control  over  herself,  and  she  often  made  me  wonder  at  the  patient 
meekness  of  the  landwehr.  When  one  or  another  wanted  to  ask  her  for 
anything,  she  would  show  them  the  door,  crying  :  "  Go  out;  this  is  not 
your  place  !  " 

She  even  openly  wished  them  all  to"  be  massacred ;  and  then  she 
would  say  to  them,  in  mockery  :  "  Go,  then  !  attack  the  town  !  ...  go 
and  storm  the  place  !  .  .  .  You  don't  dare  !  .  .  .  You  are  afraid  for 
your  skin  !  You  had  rather  starve  people,  bombard  women  and  children, 
burn  the  houses  of  poor  creatures,  hiding  yourselves  behind  your  heaps 
of  clay  !  You  must  be  cowards  to  set  to  work  that  way.  If  ours  were 
out,  and  you  were  in,  they  would  have  been  a  dozen  times  upon  the  walls  ; 
but  you  are  afraid  of  getting  your  ribs  stove  in  !  You  are  prudent  men  !  " 

And  they,  seated  at  our  door,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  went  on  smoking,  as  if  they  did  not  hear. 

Yet  one  day  these  peaceable  men  showed  a  considerable  amount  of 
indignation,  not  against  Gredel  or  us,  but  against  their  own  generals. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  capture  of  Metz.  The  cold  weather  had 
set  in.  Our  landwehr  returning  from  mounting  guard  were  squeezed 
around  the  stove,  and  outside  lay  the  first  fall  of  snow.  And  as  they  were 
sitting  thus,  thinking  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  the  bugle  blew 
outside  a  long  blast  and  a  loud  one,  the  echoes  of  which  died  far  away  in 
the  distant  mountains. 
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An  order  had  arrived  to  buckle  on  their  knapsacks,  shoulder  their 
rifles,  and  march  for  Orleans  at  once. 

You  should  have  seen  the  long  dismal  faces  of  these  fellows.  You 
should  have  heard  them  protesting  that  they  were  landwehr,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  leave  German  provinces.  I  believe  that  if  there  had  been  at 
that  moment  a  sortie  of  fifty  men  from  Phalsbourg,  they  would  have  given 
themselves  up  prisoners,  every  one,  to  remain  where  they  were. 

But  Captain  Floegel,  with  his  red  nose  and  his  harsh  voice,  had  come 
to  give  the  word  of  command,  "  Fall  in  !  " 

They  had  to  obey.  So  there  they  stood  in  line  before  our  mill,  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them,  and  were  then  obliged  to  march  off  up  the  hill  to 
Mittelbronn,  whilst  the  villagers,  from  their  windows,  were  crying,  "  A 
good  riddance  !  " 

It  was  supposed,  too,  that  the  blockade  of  Phalsbourg  would  be 
raised,  and  everybody  was  preparing  baskets,  bags,  and  all  things  needful 
to  carry  victuals  to  our  poor  lads.  Gredel,  who  was  most  uncere- 
monious, had  her  own  private  basket  to  carry.  It  was  quite  a  grand 
removal. 

But  where  did  this  order  to  march  come  from  ?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ? 

I  was  standing  at  our  door,  meditating  upon  this,  when  Cousin  Marie 
Anne  came  up,  whispering  to  me,  "  We  have  won  a  great  battle  :  all  the 
men  at  Metz  are  running  to  the  Loire." 
"  How  do  you  know  that,  cousin  ?  " 

"  From  an  Englishman  who  came  to  our  house  last  night." 
"  And  where  has  this  battle  taken  place  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  she.  "  At  Coulmiers,  near  Orleans.  The 
Germans  are  in  full  retreat ;  their  officers  are  taking  refuge  in  the 
mayoralty  office  with  their  men,  to  escape  being  slaughtered." 

I  asked  no  more  questions,  and  I  ran  to  Cousin  George's,  very 
curious  to  see  this  Englishman  and  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to 
tell  us. 

As  I  went  in,  my  cousin  was  seated  at  table  with  this  foreigner. 
They  had  just  breakfasted,  and  they  seemed  very  jolly  together.  Marie 
Anne  followed  me. 

"Here  is  my  cousin,  the  former  mayor  of  this  village,"  said  George 
seeing  me  open  the  door. 

Immediately  the  Englishman  turned  round.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
about  five  and  thirty,  tall  and  thin,  with  a  hooked  nose,  hazel  eyes  full  of 
animation,  clean  shaved,  and  buttoned  up  close  in  a  long  grey  surtout. 

"  Ah,  very  good  !  "  said  he,  speaking  a  little  nasally,  and  with  his  teeth 
close,  as  is  the  habit  of  his  countrymen.     "  Monsieur  was  mayor  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  refused  to  post  the  proclamations  of  the  Governor,  Bis- 
marck-Bohlen  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 
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"  Very  good — very  good." 

I  sat  down,  and,  without  any  preamble,  this  Englishman  ran  on  with 
eight  or  ten  questions :  upon  the  requisitions,  the  pillaging,  the  number 
of  carriages  and  horses  carried  away  into  the  interior ;  how  many  had 
come  back  since  the  invasion ;  how  many  were  still  left  in  France ;  what 
we  thought  of  the  Germans  ;  if  there  was  any  chance  of  our  agreeing 
together ;  had  we  rather  remain  French,  or  become  neutral,  like  the 
Swiss  ? 

He  had  all  these  questions  in  his  head,  and  I  went  on  answering, 
without  reflecting  that  it  was  a  very  strange  thing  to  interrogate  people  in 
this  way. 

George  was  laughing,  and,  when  it  was  over,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  lord, 
now  you  may  go  on  with  your  article." 

The  Englishman  smiled,  and  said,  "  Yes,  that  will  do  !  I  believe  you 
have  spoken  the  truth." 

We  drank  a  glass  of  wine  together,  which  George  had  found  some- 
where. 

"  This  is  good  wine,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  So  the  Prussians  have 
not  taken  everything  ?  " 

"  No,  they  have  not  discovered  everything  ;  we  have  a  few  good 
hiding-places  yet." 

"  Ah  !  exactly  so — yes — I  understand." 

George  wanted  to  question  him  too,  but  the  Englishman  did  not 
answer  as  fast  as  we  ;  he  thought  well  over  his  answers,  before  he  would 
say  yes  or  no  ! 

It  was  not  from  him  that  Cousin  George  had  learnt  the  latest  intelli- 
gence ;  it  was  from  a  heap  of  newspapers  which  the  Englishman  had  left 
upon  the  table  the  night  before  as  he  went  to  bed — English  and  Belgian 
newspapers — which  George  had  read  hastily  up  to  midnight ;  for  he  had 
learnt  English  in  his  travels,  which  our  friend  was  not  aware  of. 

Besides  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  he  had  learnt  many  other  things  : 
the  organisation  of  an  army  in  the  North  under  General  Bourbaki ;  the 
march  of  the  Germans  upon  Dijon ;  the  insurrection  at  Marseilles ;  the 
noble  declaration  of  Gambetta  against  those  who  were  accusing  him  of 
throwing  the  blame  of  our  disasters  upon  the  army,  and  not  upon  its 
chiefs;  and  especially  the  declaration  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  "that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  be  bound  any  longer  by  the  treaty  which 
was  to  restrain  him  from  keeping  in  the  Black  Sea  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  large  ships  of  war." 

The  Englishman  had  marked  red  crosses  down  this  article ;  and 
George  told  me  by-and-by  that  these  red  crosses  meant  something  very 
serious. 

The  Englishman  had  a  very  fine  horse  in  the  stable,  we  went  out 
together  to  see  it ;  it  was  a  tall  chesnut,  able  no  doubt  to  run  like  a  deer. 

If  I  tell  you  these  particulars,  it  is  because  we  have  since  seen  many 
more  English  people,  both  men  and  women,  all  very  inquisitive,  and  who 
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put  questions  to  us,  just  like  this  one ;  whether  to  write  articles,  or  for 
their  own  information,  I  know  not. 

George  assured  me  that  the  article  writers  spared  no  expense  to  earn 
their  pay  honourably ;  that  they  went  great  distances — hundreds  of 
leagues — going  to  the  fountain  head ;  that  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  guilty  of  robbing  their  fellow-countrymen,  if  they  invented 
anything  :  which,  besides,  would  very  soon  be  discovered,  and  would 
deprive  them  of  all  credit  in  England. 

I  believe  it ;  and  I  only  wish  news-hunters  of  equal  integrity  for  our 
country.  Instead  of  having  newspapers  full  of  long  arguments,  which 
float  before  you  like  clouds,  and  out  of  which  no  one  can  extract  the  least 
profit,  we  should  get  positive  facts  that  would  help  us  to  clear  up  our 
ideas  :  of  which  we  are  in  great  need. 

So  we  thought  we  were  rid  of  our  landwehr ;  when  presently  they 
returned,  having  received  counter  orders  :  which  seemed  to  us  a  very  bad 
sign. 

George,  who  had  just  accompanied  his  Englishman  back  to  Sarre- 
bourg,  came  into  our  house,  and  sat  by  the  stove,  deep  in  thought. 
He  had  never  seemed  to  me  so  sad ;  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  received 
any  bad  news,  he  answered  :  "  No,  I  have  heard  nothing  new ;  but  what 
has  happened  shows  plainly  that  the  German  army  of  Metz  has  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent  our  troops  from  raising  the  blockade  of  Paris  after  the 
victory  of  Coulmiers." 

And  all  at  once  his  anger  broke  out  against  the  Dumouriez  and  the 
Pichegrus,  men  without  genius,  who  were  selling  their  country  to  serve  a 
false  dynasty. 

"  A  week  or  a  fortnight  more,  and  we  should  have  been  saved." 
He  smote  the  table  with  his  fist  and   seemed   ready  to  cry.     All  at 
once  he  went  out,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  and  we  saw  him 
in  the  moonlight  cross  the  meadow  behind  and  disappear  into  his  house. 

It  was  the  middle  of  November;  the  frost  grew  more  intense  and 
hardened  the  ground  everywhere  :  every  morning  the  trees  were  covered 
with  hoar-frost. 

We  were  now  compelled  to  do  forced  labour,  not  only  to  supply  wood, 
but  also  to  go  and  cleave  it  for  the  landwehr.  I  paid  father  Oflran,  who 
supplied  my  place  ;  it  was  an  additional  expense,  and  the  day  of  ruin, 
utter  ruin,  was  drawing  close. 

Of  course  the  landwehr,  offended  at  having  been  hissed  all  through 
the  village,  had  lost  all  consideration  for  us,  and  but  for  stringent  orders, 
they  would  have  wrung  our  necks  on  the  spot :  every  time  they  were  able 
to  tell  us  a  piece  of  bad  news,  they  would  come  up  laughing,  dropping  the 
butt-ends  of  their  rifles  on  the  stone  floor,  and  crying  ;  "  Well  now,  here's 
another  crash !  There  goes  another  stampede  of  Frenchmen  !  Orleans 
evacuated  !  Champigny  to  be  abandoned  !  Capital !  all  goes  on  right  1 
Now  then  you  people,  is  that  soup  ready  ?  Hurry  !  good  news  like  these 
give  one  a  good  appetite  !  " 
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"  Try  to  hold  your  tongues,  if  you  can,  pack  of  beggars,"  cried  Gredel ; 
"  we  don't  believe  your  lies." 

Then  they  grinned  again  and  said:  "There  is  no  need  you  should 
believe  us,  if  only  you  get  put  into  our  basket ;  when  you  are  there  you 
will  believe  !  Then  look  out !  If  you  stir  a  finger  we'll  nail  you  to  the  wall 
like  mangy  cats.  Aha  !  did  you  laugh  and  hiss  when  you  saw  us  going  ? 
but  there  are  more  yet  to  come.  You  will  regret  us,  Mademoiselle  Gredel ; 
you  will  regret  us  some  day  :  you  will  cry,  *  If  we  had  but  our  good  land- 
wehr  again  ! '  but  it  will  be  too  late." 

What  surprises  me  is  that  Gredel  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
poisoning  them  ;  luckily  it  was  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  the  red  toad- 
stools :  besides,  we  were  obliged  to  boil  our  soup  in  the  same  kettle ; 
or  these  wary  people  would  have  had  their  suspicions,  and  obliged  us  to 
taste  their  meat,  as  they  did  at  the  Quatre  Vents,  the  Baraques  du  Bois 
de  Chenes,  and  in  several  other  places. 

They  then  drew  their  lines  closer  and  closer  round  the  place  :  upon 
all  the  roads  which  led  to  the  advanced  posts  they  placed  guns  and 
watched  by  them  day  and  night ;  they  regulated  their  range  and  line  of  fire 
by  day  with  pickets  and  with  grooves  cut  in  the  ground,  to  enable  them 
to  change  its  direction  and  sweep  the  roads  and  paths,  even  in  the  dark 
nights,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  snow  was  then  falling  in  great  flakes  ;  all  the  country  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  often  at  midnight  or  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  the 
musketry  opened,  and  they  cried  in  the  street :  "  A  sortie  !  a  sortie  1 " 

And  all  the  villagers,  who  still  kept  their  cattle  at  home  by  order  of 
the  new  mayor  Placiard,  were  compelled  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  into 
the  fields,  to  prevent  the  French,  if  they  reached  us,  from  finding  anything 
in  the  stables. 

Ah  !  that  abominable,  good-for-nothing  scoundrel  Placiard,  that  famous 
pillar  of  the  empire,  what  abominations  he  has  perpetrated,  what  toils  has 
he  undergone  to  merit  the  esteem  of  the  Prussians  ! 

Does  it  not  seem  sad  that  such  thieves  should  sometimes  quietly 
terminate  their  existence  in  a  good  bed  ? 
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IN  the  year  166-4  an  English  Princess  dictated  her  memoirs,  and  furnished 
materials  for  them  to  a  confidential  friend.  Henrietta  of  England, 
daughter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  shared  her  mother's  exile  in  France. 
There  she  was  married,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  to  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Her  husband  was  styled 
"Monsieur,"  and  after  her  marriage  Henriette  was  known  as  "  Madame." 
Poor  little  Madame !  Scarce  more  than  a  child  in  years,  volatile,  undis- 
ciplined, untaught  by  the  tragic  fate  of  her  father  that  ''life  is  real,  life 
is  earnest,"  for  kings  as  well  as  common  folks — (for  the  Stuarts,  like 
the  Bourbons,  learned  nothing  and  forgot  nothing)  —  vain,  impulsive, 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  plunged  into  the  inner  midst  of  the  court 
of  Louis  le  Grand !  Poor  little  Madame ! 

The  heavens,  however,  bestowed  on  her  a  gift  which  falls  not  to  the 
lot  of  all  princes — namely,  a  friend.  At  the  convent  of  Sainte  Marie  de 
Chaillot,  which  she  frequented  with  the  Queen  her  mother,  Henriette  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Marie  de  la  Vergne,  Countess  de  la  Fayette. 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Sceur  Angelique,  Superior 
of  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  known  in  mundane  circles  as  Louise  de  la 
Fayette,  ex-maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Austria. 

It  is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  young  Princess's  character  and 
discernment,  that  she  conceived  so  strong  a  regard  for  the  sincere,  serious, 
studious  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  countess,  throughout  her  life,  kept 
herself  free  from  the  entanglements  of  court  intrigue  ;  and,  indeed,  always 
preserved  that  amount  of  surly,  though  silent,  disapproval  of  the  court  and 
government  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  who  had  belonged  to  the  Fronde  in  her  youth,  and  became  a 
Jansenist  in  her  old  age.  But  to  Henrietta  of  England  she  seems  to 
have  been  a  true  friend,  so  far  as  their  relative  positions  permitted. 

In  the  short  and  simple  preface  prefixed  to  the  ^temoirs,  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  relates  that  the  Princess  herself  proposed  writing  down  some  of 
the  principal  incidents  in  her  life.  She  had  given  the  countess  verbally 
many  details  of  an  affair  which  caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  court : 
namely,  the  rashly- avowed  passion  of  the  Count  de  Guiche  for  her 
(Madame)  and  his  consequent  exile.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  already 
acquired  considerable  literary  reputation  by  her  novelette  La  Princesse  de 
Montpemier ;  and  Madame  was  delighted  to  confide  the  task  of  writing 
her  memoirs  to  such  able  hands.  It  was  a  task  which  demanded  ability, 
although  not  ability  of  a  merely  literary  kind.  The  young  Princess 
probably  expected  that  "the  authoress"  would  be  able  to  turn  the 
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materials  furnished  into  a  book,  much  as  she  might  have  assumed  that 
her  chef-de-cuisine  could  make  a  ragout  of  almost  anything.  But  to  make 
a  book  which  should  have  much  literary  merit  was,  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  impracticable. 

Madame  de  la  Fayette,  like  a  wise  woman  and  an  honest,  seems  to 
have  put  her  authorship  out  of  the  question  altogether,  and  to  have 
confined  her  attention  to  presenting  the  facts  confided  to  her  in  as  simple 
and  straightforward  a  manner  as  possible.  She  entitled  her  work 
Histoire  de  Madame  Henriette  d'Angleterre.  The  Princess  recounted 
certain  incidents  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette  during  their  evening  con- 
versations, and  Madame  de  la  Fayette  read  to  her  Highness  next 
morning  what  she  had  written  over-night. 

"  It  was,"  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  in  the  preface  before-mentioned, 
"  a  sufficiently  difficult  task,  so  to  turn  certain  passages  as  to  allow  the 
truth  to  be  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  saying  anything  offensive 
or  disagreeable  to  the  Princess.  She  joked  with  me  about  those  parts 
which  gave  me  the  most  trouble  ;  and  she  took  so  much  pleasure  in  what 
I  had  written,  that  during  a  journey  of  two  days  that  I  made  to  Paris  " 
(the  Princess  was  at  this  period  at  Saint  Cloud  for  her  confinement)  "  she 
wrote  herself  all  that  I  have  marked  as  being  in  her  own  hand,  and  which 
I  haver  preserved." 

Is  there  not  a  trait  of  family  resemblance  to  that  most  undignified  of 
monarchs,  Charles  the  Second,  her  brother,  in  this  picture  of  the  Princess 
heartily  enjoying  the  embarrassment  of  her  friend,  in  her  efforts  to  recon- 
cile candour  with  courtesy,  and  the  respect  due  to  royalty  ? 

Truly,  in  perusing  the  Histoire  de  Madame  Henriette,  one  is  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  courageous  truth-telling  it  contains.  Monsieur  Petitot, 
in  a  short  notice  prefixed  to  the  memoirs,  observes :  "  The  part  which 
required  the  most  delicate  handling  was  the  passion  of  the  Count  de 
Guiche  for  Madame ;  the  more  so  as  she  had  not  been  insensible 
to  it.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  has  been  frank  in  her  narration.  She 
has  not  endeavoured  to  justify  the  weakness,  nor  the  imprudences  of 
the  Princess ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious  that  she  disguises  nothing, 
while  she  brings  forward,  without  affectation,  all  the  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  excuse  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  woman,  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  and  exposed  to  every  species  of  temptation,  the  reader  is 
disposed  to  indulgence  ;  and  the  avowal  she  makes  of  Madame' s  senti- 
ments for  the  Count  de  Guiche  leaves  no  bad  impression  on  our  mind." 

Without  being  quite  so  indulgent  as  M.  Petitot,  the  reader  will 
probably  concede  that  Madame' s  sentiments  for  the  Count  de  Guiche  are 
not  among  the  most  unpardonable  of  her  errors.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  account  of  the  Princess's  return  from  England,  whither  she  had 
been  to  visit  her  brother,  King  Charles  the  Second,  then  (1660-61)  newly 
"restored  "  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  on  the  love-lorn  condition 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  followed  her  to  France ;  and  then — 
her  marriage  with  Monsieur  having  been  finally  arranged — was  politely 
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requested,  by  more  than  one  royal  personage,  to  go  back  again,  which  he 
meekly  did. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  Monsieur  very  early  displayed 
the  jealousy  of  his  character,  with  respect  to  this  English  Duke.  On 
confiding  his  state  of  mind  to  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  that  great 
princess,  though  fully  agreeing  with  her  son  as  to  the  expedience  of 
getting  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  out  of  the  way,  yet  desired  that  it  might 
be  done  gently  and  indulgently.  And  it  is  curious  to  find  that  she 
was  moved  to  this  tenderness  by  "  her  remembrance  of  the  devotion 
which  the  duke,  his  father,  had  formerly  displayed  towards  herself." 
Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  mad  passion  for  Anne  of 
Austria,  entertained  by  that  ill-starred  (and  ill- deserving)  Buckingham, 
who  was  assassinated  by  Felton. 

The  Princess  was  married.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband, 
loaded  her  with  gallant  attentions.  "  Nothing  was  wanting  to  them  but 
love,"  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  writing  under  the  young  wife's 
dictation  some  three  or  four  years  afterwards. 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  Madame  went  to  inhabit  Monsieur's  apart- 
ments at  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  King  and  Queen  being  then  at  Fontaine  - 
bleau,  "  all  France  met  at  Madame's.  All  the  men  thought  only  of 
paying  their  court  to  her,  and  all  the  women  of  pleasing  her."  There 
were  drives,  suppers,  comedies,  card-playing,  fiddling,  "  every  sort  of 
diversion  possible,  without  any  mixture  of  chagrin."  Without  any 
mixture  of  chagrin  ?  True,  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  love. 

Later,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright,  hot  weather,  they  went  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  court,  and  Madame  carried  joy  and 
pleasure  in  her  train.  The  King — and  such  a  king !  Louis  le  Grand  in 
all  the  brilliance  of  his  youth  and  the  prestige  of  his  power — showed  her 
an  extreme  complaisance  and  regard.  It  was  she  who  arranged  all  the 
parties  of  pleasure.  It  seemed  as  if  the  King  took  delight  only  in  what 
diverted  her.  It  was  in  the  full  summertide  :  "  Madame  went  daily  to 
bathe  in  the  river.  She  set  off  in  a  carriage  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
returned  on  horseback,  followed  by  all  her  ladies,  gallantly  habited,  with 
a  thousand  plumes  in  their  hats,  accompanied  by  the  King  and  the  youth 
of  the  court.  After  supper  they  got  into  their  coaches,  and  to  the  sound 
of  violins  drove  about  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night." 

One  of  the  earliest  troubles  in  Henriette's  married  life  was  that  her 
mother-in-law  grew  jealous  of  her.  The  young  Princess  had  been  some- 
what of  a  favourite  with  the  Queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  her 
maiden  days.  Anne  had  even  desired  that  she  should  become  the  wife  of 
her  eldest  son  ;  but  this  project  failing,  in  consequence  of  the  distinctly- 
expressed  objections  of  Louis  himself,  Henriette  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke 
of  Orleans — not  that  there  were  lacking  other  suitors  for  her.  In  his  Ode 
t<>  Mmlttnie,  La  Fontaine  informs  us  that  she  was  born  for  Philippe  ;  and 
that  for  him  she  had  relinquished  the  alliance  of  the  unconquered  Portu- 
guese, lord  of  the  unknown  lands,  as  also  that  of  the  neighbour  of  the 
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fierce  crescent,  and  of  the  prosperous  monarch  of  the  oak-clad  Alps ; 
which  being  done  into  plain  French,  and  thence  rendered  into  English, 
simply  means  that  Henriette  of  England  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
three  sovereigns — Alphonsus  of  Portugal,  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  of  these  flattering  proposals 
Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Histoire  makes  no  mention. 

As  soon  as  she  had  become  his  sister-in-law,  Louis  found  out  that 
Henriette  was  charming.  She,  on  her  part,  was  charmed  to  be  deemed 
charming  by  so  splendid  a  prince,  and  they  became  the  most  affectionate 
friends  in  the  world.  But  their  affection — or,  not  to  profane  that  word, 
the  amusement  they  found  in  each  other's  society — gave  great  umbrage  to 
three  persons — Anne  of  Austria,  the  Queen-mother,  Marie  Therese,  the 
wife  of  Louis,  and  Duke  Philippe,  the  husband  of  Henriette. 

As  to  the  first,  her  feeling  seems  to  have  been — at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning— a  mere  maternal  jealousy.  "  It  appeared  to  her,"  say  the  Memoirs, 
"  that  Madame  absolutely  deprived  her  of  the  King's  society,  and  that  he 
dedicated  to  Madame  many  of  the  hours  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on  his 
mother.  Madame' s  extreme  youth  persuaded  her  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
remedy  this  ;  and  that,  by  causing  her  to  be  spoken  to  by  the  Abbe"  Mon- 
taign,  and  other  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  influence  on 
her  mind,  she  would  be  able  to  induce  Madame  to  keep  more  near  her  own 
(the  Queen-mother's)  person,  and  not  draw  the  King  into  diversions  which 
took  him  so  far  from  his  mother !  " 

The  second-named  person,  poor  Queen  Marie  Therese,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  love  her  husband,  and  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  the  bitterest 
jealousy  about  almost  every  woman  to  whom  the  King  paid  any  attention. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  abundant  details  in  the  history  of  that  court  and 
time,  to  excuse  the  suspicion  with  which  Marie  Therese  regarded  even 
her  husband's  sister-in-law ;  although  the  suspicion  was  in  this  case 
unfounded. 

The  third  in  the  trio,  Monsieur,  was,  it  would  seem,  first  led  to  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  his  brother,  by  the 
Queen-mother,  who  was  "  enchanted  to  find  so  specious  a  pretext  as  that 
of  propriety  and  piety,  in  order  to  break  off  the  King's  attachment  for 
Madame.  She  had  little  difficulty  in  making  Monsieur  enter  into  her 
sentiments,  he  being  jealous  by  nature,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
character  of  his  wife,  whom  he  did  not  find  so  averse  to  gallantry  and 
flirtation  as  he  could  have  desired." 

The  effect  of  the  Queen-mother's  attempt  at  influencing  Henriette 
resulted  in  signal  failure.  The  young  Princess,  wearied  by  the  strictness 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by  her  own  mother,  and  flushed  with 
the  delight  of  a  recent  emancipation  from  nursery  control,  was  quite 
decided  not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  mother-in-law,  even  although 
that  mother-in-law  was  Anne  of  Austria.  The  sermons  and  lectures  poured 
into  the  ears  of  Madame,  drove  her  into  more  open  defiance  than  ever  of  the 
sort  of  "  propriety  and  piety  "  that  was  preached  to  her.  And  so  far  we 
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may,  if  not  sympathise  with,  at  least  make  allowances  for,  the  high  spirits, 
feather-headedness,  and  ignorant  audacity  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  born  a 
princess  —  and  a  Stuart  princess  —  and  bred  in  the  court  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  But  there  are  darker  shades  to  be  added  to  the  picture  ;  black 
shades  of  complacent  selfishness,  and  of  a  moral  obtuseness  which  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  antiquity  to  term  "  Pagan,"  and  which  the 
present  chronicler  would  willingly  omit,  but  for  the  necessity  that  the 
picture  of  those  days,  limned  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in 
them,  should  be  given  truthfully,  or  not  given  at  all. 

A  complete  circle  of  tale-bearing,  falsehoods,  backbitings,  and  slanders, 
was  established  among  a  no  less  august  family  party  than  that  composed 
of  the  haughty  Anne  of  Austria,  the  magnificent  Louis  le  Grand,  the 
dignified  Marie  Therese,  Queen  of  France,  the  serenely  superb  Philippe 
of  Orleans,  and  the  high-spirited  Princess  Henriette.  The  King  was  all 
fraternal  devotion  to  Madame,  but  kept  terms  with  the  Queen-mother. 
The  Queen-mother  coaxed  him  to  let  drop  slighting  words  of  Henriette, 
and  repeated  them  eagerly  and  instantly  to  Monsieur.  Monsieur 
found  matter  enough  in  these  venomous  hints  to  enable  him  to  assure  his 
wife  that  the  King  did  not  speak  of  her  in  her  absence  with  all  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  her,  and  which  he  always  displayed  to  her  face.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a  ceaseless  whirl  of  calumny  and  petty  detraction,  which 
"left  not  a  moment's  peace  to  one  party  or  the  other,"  as  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  strongly  and  simply  expresses  it. 

Then  at  length,  the  King  and  Madame  wearied  out,  and  being  in 
reality  innocent — for  imprudent  as  they  were,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  the  wickedness  with  which  their  closest  friends 
and  relatives  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  them — "  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  great 
pother." 

And  how  does  the  reader  guess  that  they  intended  to  carry  out  their 
purpose  ;  this  young  man  but  two  years  married  to  a  woman  who  loved  him 
passionately,  and  this  young  girl,  educated  by  an  austere  mother  amongst 
the  saintly  women  of  Chaillot,  and  with  her  solemn  marriage  vow  yet 
fresh  from  her  lips  ?  One  might  lay  a  heavy  wager  that  the  reader  fails 
to  guess  aright.  The  method  of  diverting  suspicion  and  gossip  from 
themselves,  hit  upon  by  the  chivalric  Louis  and  the  noble  Henriette, 
was  that  the  King  should  openly  appear  as  the  declared  lover  of  some 
young  lady  of  the  court,  "  and  they  threw  their  eyes  on  three  persons 
who  appeared  proper  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  design." 

The  names  of  these  three  ladies  are  given  in  the  most  business-like 
manner  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  One  was  Mademoiselle  de  Pons, 
another  Mademoiselle  de  Chemcrault,  maid-of-honour  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
third,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  maid-of-honour  to  Madame  ;  a  young 
girl  distinguished  for  "  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  and  her  simplicity." 

Poor  La  Valliere  !  But  for  her  beauty,  her  gentleness  and  simplicity 
might  have  passed  unscathed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  residence  at 
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court.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  latter  qualities  would  have  attracted 
any  dangerous  degree  of  notice  from  her  superiors. 

"  In  concert  with  Madame,"  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  writing,  be  it 
remembered,  under  the  Princess's  supervision,  "the  King  began  to  pay 
court,  not  only  to  one  of  the  chosen  ladies,  but*  to  all  three  at  the  same 
time !  But  he  was  not  long  in  making  a  choice  ;  his  heart  decided  in 
favour  of  La  Valliere.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  make  pretty  speeches 
to  the  others."  A  right  royal  proceeding  altogether. 

However,  it  has  been  more  than  doubted  whether  Madame' s  advice 
had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  King's  falling  in  love  with  La 
Valliere  !  But  let  the  reader  note,  that  in  any  case,  Madame  is  anxious 
to  get  the  credit  of  the  arrangement.  The  Countess  de  la  Fayette  lets  fall 
a  hint  that  Madame  did  not  perceive  without  chagrin  the  King's  real  and 
increasing  attachment  to  La  Valliere.  "  Not,  perhaps  " — we  quote  literally 
— "that  she  could  be  said  to  feel  what  is  properly  called  jealousy ;  but 
she  would  have  been  glad  for  him  to  have  no  veritable  passion,  and  to 
preserve  for  herself  a  sort  of  attachment,  which,  without  the  violence  of 
love,  should  yet  possess  its  complaisance  and  charm." 

And  to  this  monstrous  egotism,  this  insatiate  vanity,  Henriette  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  La  Vallieres.  But  the  latter  did  not  play 
her  part  as  she  was  expected  to  play  it.  She  was  to  have  been  a  mere 
docile  puppet  in  the  hands  of  court  intriguers.  But  the  puppet  owned 
that  troublesome  superfluity — for  puppets — a  heart !  And  this  threw 
everybody  out,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined.  The  gentle  La  Valliere 
loved  Louis  ;  and  he  does  seem  to  have  felt  for  her  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  the  sentiment  of  love  than  was  ever  inspired  in  him  by  any 
other  woman. 

The  Comte  de  Guiche  had  paid  his  court  to  La  Valliere  unsuccessfully, 
as  all  accounts  agree  in  recording.  "  He  was  not  sufficiently  in  love  to 
persist  in  his  suit  against  so  formidable  a  rival  as  the  King.  He 
abandoned  La  Valliere,  quarrelling  with  her,  and  saying  to  her  a  great 
many  extremely  unpleasant  things." 

This  was  a  knightly  manner  of  withdrawing  from  his  courtship,  and  one 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  all  the  relations  between  men  and  women  in 
this  brilliant  period  !  Soon  afterwards  De  Guiche  transferred  his  flattering 
homage  to  Madame.  Opportunity  favoured  him,  for  at  the  time  when,  as 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  phrases  it,  "  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  being  in 
love  with  Madame,  nor  to  avoid  being  suspected  of  being  in  love  with  her," 
it  happened  that  the  court,  then  at  Fontainebleau  was  engaged  in  the 
rehearsals  for  a  grand  ballet.  In  this  ballet  the  King  and  Madame 
were  to  dance.  The  taste  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  figuring  in  these 
exhibitions  is  well  known.  He  had  shown  it  in  mere  boyhood,  but  at 
the  time  we  write  of,  he  was  still  young ;  and  the  ballets  were  in  the 
height  of  their  magnificence.  The  subjects  of  them  were  mostly  classical : 
"  Hercules  and  Omphale,"  lt  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  Nymphs,  Satyrs,  Tityrus 
and  Meliboeus,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  figured  in  these  gorgeous  spectacles. 
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Some  prints  are  still  extant,  representing  the  costumes  worn  in  the  royal 
ballets.  They  manifest  the  extremest  bad  taste,  the  profoundest  disdain 
for  archaeological  correctness,  and  the  most  lavish  expenditure. 

A  ballet  was  in  preparation  at  Fontainebleau ;  the  King  and  Madame 
were  to  dance  in  it,  as  has  been  stated.  And,  among  the  effulgent  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude,  figured  the  gay  and  gallant  Comte  de  Guiche. 
It  was  the  most  delightful  ballet  that  had  ever  been  known.  It  was  danced 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  borders  of  an  artificial  lake,  and  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  the  whole  stage,  covered  with  a  great  number  of 
persons,  was  made  to  advance  by  slow  degrees  from  the  end  of  an  avenue, 
and  when  it  was  sufficiently  near  the  spectators,  the  dancers  performed 
an  entree. 

11  During  the  rehearsals  of  this  ballet,"  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
"  the  Comte  de  Guiche  was  frequently  with  Madame,  because  they  danced 
in  the  same  entree;  he  dared  not  as  yet  speak  to  her  of  his  sentiments,  but 
by  a  certain  habit  of  familiarity  he  had  acquired,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  her  about  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  if  nothing  had  hitherto 
touched  it.  She  replied  to  him  with  much  kindness  and  affability,  and 
sometimes  he  went  so  far  as  to  rush  away  from  her  crying  out  that  he  was 
in  great  peril." 

Madame  is  affirmed  to  have  received  all  this  "  comme  des  choses 
gilantes,"  without  paying  it  any  further  attention.  It  is  not  the  least 
striking  point  in  this  tragical-comical-historical  pastoral,  as  Polonius 
might  have  styled  the  court  drama  under  consideration,  that  no  one  for  an 
instant  expects,  or  pretends  to  expect,  or  imagines  that  the  Princess  will 
desire  him  to  pretend  to  expect,  that  she  should  have  the  least  spark  of 
affection  for  her  husband. 

The  rumour  of  the  Count  de  Guiche' s  passion  for  Madame  rapidly 
spread  abroad.  Madame  was  very  intimate  with  the  Duchess  de 
Valentinois,  De  Guiche' s  sister.  Monsieur  was  supposed  to  be  in  love 
with  this  lady,  and  the  world  looked  on  him  as  a  victim  who  was  being 
doubly  duped  by  the  brother  and  sister.  Meanwhile,  the  notable 
expedient  of  making  King  Louis  the  declared  lover  of  La  Valliere  did  not 
make  matters  as  pleasant  as  might  have  been  wished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
royal  family.  The  Queen-mother  and  Madame  were  no  better  friends  than 
before.  When  the  former  saw  that  though  Louis  was  not  in  love  with 
Madame,  he  was  in  love  with  La  ValHere,  she  was  greatly  irritated.  She 
communicated  her  irritation  to  her  son  Philippe,  and  Monsieur  chose  to 
consider  his  "  honour"  hurt  by  the  fact  of  the  King  openly  making  love 
to  one  of  Madame's  maids-of-honour.  Madame,  on  her  part,  was  much 
lacking  in  respect  towards  the  Queen-mother,  and  even  towards  her 
husband,  so  that  the  bitterness  of  feeling  was  very  great  on  all  sides. 

To  add  to  the  delights  of  this  position  of  affairs,  came  the  scandal 
of  the  Comte  de  Guiche's  pretensions  to  Madame's  good  graces.  Monsieur 
heard  of  them — (of  course  he  did  !) — and  looked  very  black  at  De  Guiche 
in  consequence.  "  Whether  by  natural  pride  of  character,  or  because  he 
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was  vexed  to  find  Monsieur  acquainted  with  that  which  he  would  fain  have 
hid  from  him,  the  Comte  de  Guiche  had  a  very  audacious  eclaircissement 
with  Monsieur,  and  quarrelled  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal. 
This  took  place  publicly,  and  De  Guiche  retired  from  the  court." 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  day  of  this  "  audacious  eclaircissement," 
Madame,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  her  apartments  save  and  except  those  persons  who  danced 
with  her  in  the  ballet,  of  whom,  as  the  reader  knows,  De  Guiche  was 
one.  The  King  chanced  to  visit  her  on  that  day ;  and,  on  her  telling  him 
the  orders  she  had  given,  observed,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  chosen 
remarkably  well  the  persons  who  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  general 
"  not-at-home  ;  "  and  thereupon  recounted  to  her  what  had  passed  between 
the  Comte  de  Guiche  and  her  husband.  The  whole  story,  doubtless  with 
additions  and  variations,  was  speedily  known  to  everybody;  and  the 
Marshal  de  Gramont,  De  Guiche's  father,  sent  his  son  off  to  Paris,  and 
forbade  him  to  return  to  Fontainebleau. 

Soon  after  this  scandal  had  begun  to  grow  somewhat  stale  the  world 
was  regaled  with  a  far  more  important  subject  for  wonder  and  animad- 
version. The  King  and  the  whole  court  (always  excepting  De  Guiche, 
who  was  still  in  disgrace)  went  to  Vaux,  the  splendid  mansion  of  a 
splendid  minister — Fouquet,  Superintendent  of  Finance,  as  his  title 
went. 

It  concerns  not  our  present  purpose  to  describe  the  gorgeous  festivities 
given  at  Vaux  by  Fouquet  to  Louis.  Nor  to  relate  how,  immediately 
after  receiving  his  subject's  super-regal  hospitality,  the  monarch  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  at  Nantes.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  rarely  permits 
herself  a  reflection,  a  censure,  the  expression  of  a  sentiment,  throughout 
the  course  of  this  Histoire,  written  to  princely  order.  But  she  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  apropos  of  the  arrest  and  ruin  of  Fouquet, 
"  Although  prudence  should  have  restrained  the  Superintendent  from 
exhibiting  to  the  King  that  which  betrayed  the  misappropriation  of  the 
finances,  and  although  the  goodness  of  the  King  should  have  hindered  him 
from  going  to  the  house  of  a  man  he  was  about  to  destroy,  nevertheless 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  paid  any  attention  to  these  considerations." 

The  Comte  de  Guiche  did  not  follow  the  court  to  Nantes.  The  Queen- 
mother  had  begged  the  King,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  command  the  Comte 
de  Guiche  to  keep  away.  His  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Valentinois,  departed 
at  this  time  to  rejoin  her  husband  at  Monaco  ;  and  before  going  she  tried 
to  influence  Monsieur  in  favour  of  De  Guiche,  assuring  him  that  all  the 
talk  about  her  brother's  passion  for  Madame  was  mere  nonsensical  scandal. 
Monsieur  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  matter  in  an  agreeable  light ; 
Madame  de  Valentinois — who  had  a  tiresome  and  unpleasant  husband 
of  her  own,  and  objected  to  any  manifestation  of  marital  jealousy,  for 
various  excellent  reasons — grew  angry  at  his  sullen  obstinacy,  and  they 
parted  bad  friends. 

Now  appears  on  the  scene  the  arch-scoundrel  and  fine  flew  of  traitors 
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even  among  so  many  skilled  competitors  in  the  polite  art  of  lying, 
namely,  one  Marquis  de  Vardes,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  utterly  unscrupulous  villain  either  in  fact  or  fiction. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  one  end  of  the  tangle  of  intrigue,  and  so  to 
wind  it  off,  that  the  reader  may  clearly  follow  the  thread  for  even  a  few 
inches  out  of  the  many  yards  that  made  up  the  skein. 

The  Countess  de  Soissons  had  been  Olympia  Mancini,  one  of  the  five 
nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  She  had  also  been  the  mistress  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  Marquis  de  Vardes.  The  King 
continued  good  friends  with  her,  and  frequented  her  house.  There  was 
no  degradation  to  which  she  would  not  have  stooped  in  order  to  make  the 
King  rely  on  her  for  amusement.  There  has  probably  never  been  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  state  of  society  in  which  personal  dignity  and  moral 
rectitude  were  more  basely  prostituted  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign, 
than  in  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Countess  de  Soissons 
saw,  with  great  chagrin,  the  growing  attachment  between  the  King  and 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.  "Especially" — says  the  chronicle — 
"  especially  as  this  young  person,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  King,  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  gave  no  account  whatever,  either 
to  Madame,  or  to  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  of  the  private  conversations 
which  Louis  held  with  her." 

There  was  in  the  service  of  Madame  a  damsel  named  Montalais,  who 
occupied  the  same  chamber  with  La  Valliere  (it  will  be  remembered  that 
La  Valliere  was  one  of  Madame's  maids- of-honour),  and  who  very  speedily 
obtained  from  her  the  confidence  which  she  withheld  from  the  Princess 
and  the  Countess  de  Soissons.  Montalais  was  clever  and  ambitious  and 
intriguing.  Having  wormed  many  secrets  from  La  Valliere,  she  began  to 
practise  on  De  G-uiche  respecting  his  love  for  Madame,  and — boldest  of  all 
— on  Madame  herself  touching  her  sentiments  for  De  Guiche.  Montalais 
finding  no  repugnance  in  the  silly,  vain,  seventeen-year-old  Henriette  to 
be  assured  that  so  accomplished  a  chevalier  was  dying  for  her,  crept  on 
from  point  to  point  until  she  had  the  audacity  to  place  in  Madame's  hands 
a  packet  of  love-letters  from  De  Guiche.  Madame  would  not  read  them, 
she  said.  Upon  this,  Montalais  opens  one  of  the  letters  and  reads  it  to  her! 
This  young  lady  was,  indeed,  a  marvel  of  address  and  industry. 
She  received  all  the  confidences  of  the  unsuspecting  La  Valliere ;  she 
passed  hours  in  private  confabulation  with  Madame,  who  was  indisposed 
at  the  time  and  kept  her  chamber ;  she  left  the  Princess's  bedside  to  write 
to  De  Guiche,  to  whom  she  never  failed  to  send  three  notes  ever;/  day ;  and, 
moreover,  she  kept  her  own  lover,  a  certain  Malicorne,  informed  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  by  her  unflagging  pen.  We  make  no  mention  of  one  or 
two  minor  intrigues  of  which  she  helped  to  pull  the  wires  (such  as  that  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Tounay-Charente  and  the  Marquis  de  Marmontiers) ; 
as  Madame  de  la  Fayette  -observes, — not  it  would  seem,  without  a  touch 
of  extorted  admiration, — "  One  of  these  confidences  might  have  entirely 
occupied  a  single  person,  and  Montalais  alone  sufficed  for  them  all !  " 
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During  Madame's  indisposition,  it  was  said,  in  a  public  assembly 
where  Vardes  and  De  Guiche  were  both  present,  that  Madame  was  more 
seriously  ill  than  was  supposed,  and  that  her  doctors  thought  it  likely  she 
would  not  recover.  De  G-uiche  was,  or  affected  to  be,  greatly  overcome  by 
this  report;  Vardes,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
lago,  led  him  away,  aided  him  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and — drew  from 
him  the  confession  of  his  sentiments  for  Madame. 

When  Madame  heard  of  this — by  what  means  she  did  so  is  not 
stated — she  was  very  angry,  and  insisted  that  De  'Guiche  should  break 
with  Vardes.  De  Guiche  made  the  extraordinary  response  that  he  would 
fight  with  him  to  satisfy  her,  but  that  he  could  not  quarrel  with  his 
friend. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ingenious  Montalais,  De 
Guiche  had  several  interviews  with  Madame.  He  was  introduced  into 
her  apartments  at  the  Tuileries  under  various  disguises  ;  once  as  a  gipsy 
fortune-teller.  In  this  character  he  told  the  fortunes  of  the  Princess's 
ladies  of  honour,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  De  Guiche  every  day, 
and  yet  never  recognized  him — or,  at  all  events,  they  never  told  Madame 
that  they  had  done  so. 

But  these  stolen  interviews,  however  perilous,  extravagant,  and  blame- 
worthy in  one  sense  they  might  be,  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  were  passed  in  "  turning  Monsieur  into  ridicule,  and  other 
similar  pleasantries  ;  in  short,  in  a  manner  very  far  removed  from  the 
violent  passion  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of  them." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  promotion  of  La  Valliere  to  her 
perilous  post  of  the  King's  avowed  mistress  had  given  great  offence  to 
many  persons;  notably  to  the  Countess  de  Soissons.  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  observes  (writing,  let  us  hope,  from  the  dictation  of  the  Princess, 
who  was  "  not  exactly  what  one  would  call  jealous,  but" — &c.)  that 
La  Valliere's  little  wit  ("  le  peu  d'esprit  de  la  Valliere  ")  prevented  her 
from  deriving  all  the  advantage  another  would  have  done  from  so  great 
a  passion  as  the  King's  for  her.  "  She  thought  only  of  loving  the 
King,  and  being  beloved  by  him." 

The  Countess  de  Soissons  and  the  Marquis  de  Vardes  "grew  tired  of 
seeing  the  King  in  La  Fattier  e^s  hands,"  and  resolved  to  reveal  the 
matter  to  the  Queen  (Marie  Therese).  They  hoped  that  the  Queen,  once 
enlightened  as  to  this  amour,  and  backed  up  by  the  Queen-mother, 
would  succeed  in  compelling  Monsieur  and  Madame  to  dismiss  La 
Valliere  from  their  household  ;  and  that  the  King,  not  knowing  where 
to  place  her,  would  put  her  under  the  protection  of  his  good  friend 
the  Countess  de  Soissons,  who  thus  would  become  mistress  over  La 
Valliere.  Or  else,  they  hoped  and  imagined  the  Queen's  indignation 
would  oblige  the  King  to  break  entirely  with  La  Valliere,  and  he  would 
then  choose  another  favourite  (a  puppet  u'ithout  a  heart  this  time, 
probably),  who  might  be  made  amenable  to  their  influence. 

It  is  monstrous — it  is  incredible  ;  but  alas  !  it  is  true.     A  noble  lady 
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and  courtly  gentleman  did  thus  conspire  together.     The  method  by  which 
they  carried  out  their  fine  project  must  be  barely  and  briefly  stated. 

The  Countess  de  Soissons  stole  from  the  floor  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Spain,  her  father.  Vardes 
composed  the  letter  which  was  to  enlighten  the  Queen,  and  ruin  La 
Yalliere,  and  confided  it  to  the  Count  de  Guiche,  who  knew  Spanish,  in 
order  that  he  might  translate  it  into  that  language.  De  Guiche,  partly 
from  complaisance  for  his  friend  Vardes,  and  partly  from  hate  to  La 
Valliere,  willingly  erftered  into  the  plot. 

The  letter  was  written  out  in  Spanish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was 
forthwith  to  set  out  for  Flanders,  and  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
France.  This  same  man  carried,  the  letter  to  the  Louvre,  and  gave  it  to 
an  usher  to  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Senora  Molina,  the  Queen's 
first  femme-de-chambre.  La  Molina,  seeing  something  strange  in  the  way 
of  bringing  this  letter,  observing  that  the  method  of  folding  the  (stolen) 
cover  was  somewhat  different  from  that  usually  adopted  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  whose  writing  was  on  it ;  in  short,  "  rather  by  instinct  than  reason," 
opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  then  carried  it  straight  to  the  King. 

The  King  flew  into  the  most  terrible  rage  that  ever  was  heard  of.  He 
spoke  to  every  one  whom  he  thought  likely  to  be  able  to  give  him  any 
intelligence  as  to  this  affair ;  and  he  even  addressed  himself  to  Vardes,  as 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  "  one  whom  he  could  rely  on."  Vardes  was  a 
good  deal  embarrassed  at  first  by  the  commission  which  the  King  gave 
him,  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  but  he  speedily  vindicated 
his  right  to  be  considered  a  man  of  intelligence  at  all  events,  by  adroitly 
causing  suspicion  to  fall  on  the  Duchess  de  Novailles,  the  young  Queen's 
principal  lady  of  honour ;  and  the  King  so  fully  believed  his  hints,  that 
before  very  long  the  innocent  Madame  de  Novailles  was  banished  from 
the  court. 

De  Guiche,  in  spite  of  his  promise  of  secrecy  to  Vardes,  confided  the 
whole  story  to  Madame.  Madame,  in  spite  of  her  promise  of  secrecy  to 
De  Guiche,  repeated  it  to  Montalais.  Montalais  had  promised  the  King 
that  she  would  no  more  connive  at  De  Guiche's  interviews  with  Madame. 
Madame  had  promised  the  King  that  she  would  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  De  Guiche.  Vardes  was  at  this  time  fully  in  the  confidence  of 
Madame;  he  saw  that  she  was  charming  and  full  of  esprit;  and, 
"whether  from  a  sentiment  of  love  or  intrigue,  desired  to  become  sole 
master  of  her  heart,  and  resolved  to  cause  De  Guiche  to  be  sent  away." 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  expedients  he  adopted  to  gain  this  end. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  be  surprised  to  hear  that  gratuitous,  unfounded, 
unblushing  lies  were  among  the  means  he  most  affected. 

Madame  had  not  kept  her  word  to  the  King.  She  continued  to  a,dmit 
De  Guiche  to  stolen  interviews  in  the  old  fashion.  Montalais — imitating 
her  superiors — did  not  keep  her  word  to  the  King,  but  continued  to  find 
the  means  of  introducing  De  Guiche  secretly  to  Madame's  apartments. 
Once  Monsieur  entered  his  wife's  room  unexpectedly,  and  (always  with 
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the  help  of  Montalais)  De  Guiche  was  hastily  concealed  in  a  chimney. 
All  this  finally  was  discovered,  by  the  treachery  of  two  companions  of 
Montalais,  maids- of-honour  to  Madame ;  and  Monsieur,  in  a  rare  blaze  of 
indignation,  turned  away  the  ingenious  and  industrious  Montalais  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Madame  made  her  peace  how  she  could ;  confessed  a  little,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  hide  a  great  deal ;  and,  in  short,  soothed  her  husband's 
indignation,  which  had  been,  it  should  seem,  rather  loud  than  deep. 
There  was  a  quarrel,  fomented  by  the  Mephistophelian  Vardes,  between 
the  King  and  his  sister-in-law,  on  the  subject  of  Montalais,  who,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  also  the  friend  and  confidant  of  La  Valliere.  But 
this  also  was  adjusted.  "  During  the  winter  they  danced  a  very  pretty 
ballet.  The  Queen  remained  ignorant  that  the  King  was  in  love  with 
La  Valliere,  and  continued  to  be  jealous  of  Madame." 

The  last  sentence  is  quoted  literally  from  the  Memoirs,  and  is  epigram- 
matic in  its  concise  description  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

There  were  various  other  incidents  arising  out  of  the  love-making  of 
the  Count  de  Guiche.  But  the  main  points  have  been  stated.  Vardes, 
after  a  positively  incredible  career  of  impartial  lying,  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  but  very  soon  released  from  it,  and  banished  to  the  provinces. 
And  the  reason  of  his  final  disgrace  was  curious  enough.  He  was 
not  punished  for  any  of  the  monstrous  frauds,  forgeries,  or  calumnies 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  for  a  light  and  disrespectful  word  spoken 
half-jestingly  of  Madame.  The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  having  avowed,  in  a 
public  assembly,  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Fiennes, 
in  the  household  of  Madame,  Vardes  said  to  him,  scoffingly,  that  he  had 
much  better  address  himself  to  the  mistress  than  to  the  maid,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  success.  It  was  a  base  and 
brutal  speech  enough  certainly,  when  one  remembers  that  Vardes  had  forced 
his  proffers  of  friendship  and  service  on  Madame,  and  had  eagerly  vowed 
to  her  to  be  discreet,  faithful,  devoted,  adoring.  But  it  shows  white,  or 
at  least  grey,  beside  Vardes'  other  black  enormities. 

Madame  and  De  Guiche  had  a  final  parting,  in  which  the  latter 
seems  to  have  displayed  some  genuine  emotion.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's 
chronicle  suddenly  slips  over  a  gap  of  nearly  ten  years  to  record  the 
singular  death  of  her  royal  friend.  Madame  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  of  a  mysterious  and  painful  disorder,  which  some  persons  at  the 
time  attributed  to  poison.  But  it  seems  to  be  little  doubtful,  on  reading 
Madame  de  la  Fayette's  circumstantial  account  of  the  Princess's  illness, 
that  she  died  of  inflammation  brought  on  by  imprudently  bathing  in  the 
river  against  the  advice  of  her  physicians. 

Thus  was  cut  off,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  Henrietta  Stuart,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  after  a  career  more  saddening  to  contemplate  than  many  a 
tragic  life  whose  recital  has  extorted  tears.  Health,  intelligence,  vivacity, 
influence,  capacities  for  human  and  domestic  affections,  all  wasted  and 
spent  in  a  miserable  round  of  selfish  frivolity  ! 
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in   Japan, 


A  LONG  morning's  work  under  a  hot  sun  has  made  us  more  than  ready 
for  the  luncheon  which  awaits  us  at  the  pretty  little  inn,  nor  is  the  prospect 
of  an  hour's  rest  unwelcome  before  proceeding  on  our  journey.  Had  I 
had  time,  I  would  gladly  have  spent  the  night  here,  for  assuredly  the  Island 
of  Enoshima  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  I  have  seen,  but  I  was  forced  to 
aurry  on  that  I  might  sleep  that  night  at  Fujisawa,  a  straggling  town  on 
the  great  highway. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  I  reached  Fujisawa  and  rode  up 
to  the  Suzukiya,  once  a  porcelain-  shop,  now  a  really  excellent  hostelry, 
where,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight,  I  found  the  luxury  of  a  table  and  a 
very  hard,  straight-backed  chair,  such  as  our  great  grandmothers  sat  in 
and  were  contented,  such  as  we  more  effeminate  vote  to  be  an  instrument 
of  torture.  The  room  was  so  natty  and  tidy  as  to  deserve  a  few  words  of 
description.  The  sliding  panels  were  covered  with  a  smart  new  paper, 
decorated  with  a  pattern  of  fans  sprinkled  over  it  with  marvellous  effect  ; 
the  toJconama,  the  raised  recess,  which  is  the  place  of  honour,  was  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  wooden  pillar,  composed  of  a  single  tree  stripped  of  its  bark 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  contained  one  of  those  quaint  zigzag  sets 
of  shelves  which  have  their  origin  in  a  piece  of  obsolete  etiquette.  When 
persons  of  rank  used  to  meet  together  in  old  days  to  drink  and  be  merry, 
they  would  lay  aside  their  caps  and  dirks,  the  man  of  highest  rank  placing 
his  traps  upon  the  highest  shelf,  those  of  lower  rank  not  presuming  even  to 
allow  their  caps  to  take  a  precedence  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  This 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  invention  of  those  shelves  which  in  lacquer 
cabinets  must  have  puzzled  collectors  at  Christie  and  Hanson's.  The 
mats  and  woodwork  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Japanese  Householder  were 
white  and  new,  the  beams  decorated  with  carving  of  no  mean  taste.  One 
solitary  picture,  executed  with  wonderful  freedom  of  touch  and  grotesque- 
ness,  represented,  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of  the  brush,  a  group  of  husband- 
men sowing  rice  in  the  field,  and  on  one  side  of  the  drawing  was  a  distich 
running  thus  i  — 

Useless  even  for  drugs, 
How  happy  are  the  frogs  !  * 

literal  translation  must  plead  my  excuse  for  the  badness  of  the  rhyme. 


*  Kusuri  ni  mo  naraneba, 
]5nji  na  kawad/.u  kann  ! 
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I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  meaning  of  the  couplet  until  Shiraki  came 
to  the  rescue  and  solved  the  riddle. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  pompously,  "  here  is  a  lesson  of  humility  and  content 
conveyed  in  a  parable.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  meet  with  the  imperial 
assent,  that  frogs  are  of  no  use  in  the  world  either  as  food  or  even  as 
medicine." 

"Very  good  food,"  I  objected,  "  either  in  a  curry  as  eaten  at  Hong- 
kong, or  with  a  white  sauce  as  at  Paris." 

Shiraki  smiled  a  smile  that  was  incredulous.  "  Some  insects  feed  upon 
smartweed.*  However  that  may  be,  we  say  that  the  frogs  being  useless, 
no  man  interferes  with  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  undisturbed  peace.  So  it  is  with  the  farmers  :  their  position  is  lowly, 
but  they  have  none  of  the  cares  which  haunt  greatness :  therefore  they 
should  be  contented,  and  the  poet  praises  their  modest  lot." 

0  fortunatos  nimium  !  Has  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum  been 
translated  into  Japanese  ?  As  for  the  frogs,  I  soon  began  to  wish  that 
some  man  would  find  a  use  for  them,  or  that  a  new  Batrachomyomachia 
might  arise  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  mice,  and  the  utter  extermination 
of  the  croakers ;  for  hardly  had  I  got  to  bed,  hoping  for  a  good  night's 
rest,  than  there  arose  from  the  neighbouring  paddy-fields  such  a  chorus  of 
brekekekex  koax  koax,  as  has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Aristo- 
phanes. The  night  long  they  sang  their  hideous  song,  banishing  sleep  : 
sometimes  indeed  there  would  come  a  sudden  lull,  bringing  hope  with  it ; 
but  hardly  had  the  heavy  eyelids  time  to  close  before  some  deep-voiced, 
hoarse  precentor  would  lead  off  again,  the  whole  choir  following  one  by 
one,  until  it  seemed  as  if  every  frog  that  had  ever  been  a  tadpole  had  been 
summoned  to  take  part  in  the  concert.  Until  the  first  dawn  of  day  they 
went  on  with  what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old  book  is  a  serenade 
of  love  from  the  males  to  the  females  ;  with  the  dawn  they  rested,  and  so 
did  I. 

October  10. — Whilst  my  people  were  packing  up,  paying  the  reckoning, 
and  making  ready  for  a  start,  I  wandered  into  the  yard  of  the  handsome 
temple  opposite  the  inn.  On  one  of  the  stone  lanterns  were  graven  the 
two  Chinese  characters  Shen  Tien — God's  Field.  What  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  our  expression  "  God's  Acre  !  "  That  the  daily  wants  of  mankind 
should  have  produced  such  tools  as  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the 
plumb-line,  and  a  thousand  others,  all  the  world  over,  seems  natural  enough : 
but  it  is  astounding  to  find  how  the  minds  of  men  have  hit  upon  the  same 
expressions  of  thought.  Almost  all  the  proverbs  of  China  and  Japan  have 
their  fellows  in  our  European  languages,  while  some  are  identically 
the  same;  such  as  "Walls  have  ears;"  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether ;  "  "  Talk  of  a  man  and  you  will  cause  his  shadow  to  appear;  " 
"  Silence  is  better  than  speech ;  "  besides  many  more.  Here  in  this  Ultima 
Thule  is  "  God's  Acre." 

*  A  proverb  equivalent  to  our  "  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes." 
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A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  blowing  over  the  mountains  in  our  faces 
reminds  us  how  fast  the  year  is  waning,  and  it  is  so  chilly  that  we  are 
glad  to  dismount  and  walk,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  But  the 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun  soon  disperse  the  delicious  crispness  of  early 
morning,  and  drive  us  to  take  shelter  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  the 
grand  old  pines  and  firs  which  border  this  portion  of  the  high-road. 

Journeying  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  little 
village  of  Nango,  beyond  which  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  brings  us  upon  one 
of  the  views  most  esteemed  by  Japanese  landscape-painters.  The  highway 
follows  such  a  straight  line  that  Mount  Fuji  appears  almost  always  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  westward-bound  traveller.  Here  is  one  of  the  rare 
exceptions  to  the  rule  :  the  Peerless  Mountain  rises  on  his  left,  its 
glorious  cone  towering  above  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Hakone  range,  and 
the  wilds  of  Mount  Oyama,  dark,  gloomy,  and  lowering,  a  sacred  haunt 
long  guarded  jealously  from  the  profanation  of  a  foreigner's  foot.  Among 
yonder  mysterious  glens,  crags,  and  gorges  is  the  home  of  the  Tengu  or 
Dog  of  Heaven,  a  hideous  elf,  long-clawed,  long-beaked,  winged,  loving 
solitude ;  terror  of  naughty  children  who  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  at  the 
word  of  command,  or  are  guilty  of  other  infantine  crimes :  altogether  an 
uncanny  hobgoblin  :  and  should  you,  losing  your  way  among  the  hills, 
find  its  nest,  which  is  built  in  the  highest  trees,  go  your  way  and  disturb 
it  not,  lest  some  foul  evil  should  overtake  you.  The  enchanting  scenes  of 
this  day's  journey,  which  change  and  bring  fresh  charms  before  the  eye  at 
every  turn  in  the  road,  would  alone  repay  the  pilgrim  for  the  trouble  of 
his  expedition,  and  he  will  understand  how  superstition  has  peopled 
haunts  more  beautiful,  more  wild,  and  more  lonely  than  usual  with  a 
race  of  fairies  and  demons  fairer  or  more  terrible  than  the  children  of 
men. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  that,  the  watershed  being  so 
close  to  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  rivers  of 
importance ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  that  are  navigable  even  to  junks 
and  steam-launches,  and  most  of  those  are  guarded  by  dangerous  and 
almost  impassable  bars.  *  Here  the  rivers  are  mere  mountain  torrents, 
rising  rapidly  and  wickedly,  to  use  a  Scotch  fisherman's  expression,  and 
in  the  absence  of  bridges,  often  putting  a  stop  to  all  communication.  The 
little  river  Sagami,  which  we  presently  have  to  cross,  is  in  full  spate ; 
luckily,  however,  it  is  not  yet  so  swollen  as  to  stop  our  progress.  At 
this  point  it  fs  called  Banin-gawa,  or  the  Horse-Plunge  River,  from  an 
adventure  which  happened  to  the  Shogun  Yoritomo. 

Yoritomo,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  reached  the  supreme  power  by 
a  bloody  road.  Among  the  chief  of  the  persons  who  perished  in  the  civil 
wars  were  the  infant  emperor  Antoku  (whose  grandmother,  clasping  him 

*  The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  at  Osaka  and  Niigata  have  been  frequently 
fatal  to  the  lives  and  merchandise  of  foreigners.  It  was  in  crossing  the  bar  at  Osaka 
that  the  American  Admiral  Bell  was  lost,  with  his  flag-lieutenant  and  all  his  boat's 
crew,  in  the  month  of  January,  1868. 
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to  her  bosom,  jumped  into  the  sea  in  despair),  and  Yoritomo's  own  brother 
Yoshitune.  Now  it  happened,  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year  1198, 
that  a  certain  noble,  named  Shigenari,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
Yoritomo's  wife  and  had  become  a  widower,  built  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Sagami  and  held  a  great  festival,  according  to  the  Buddhist  ritual,  in 
honour  of  his  dead  wife.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
Yoritomo,  on  account  of  the  relationship  which  existed  between  him  and 
Shigenari,  set  out  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  by  his  presence.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place,  the  Shogun  was  received  with  due  respect  by  his 
brother-in-law,  who  forthwith  gave  orders  that  the  priests  should  begin 
their  prayers  and  litanies.  Then  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  there  appeared  a  hideous 
ghost  mocking  and  gibbering,  and  a  black  cloud  was  seen  dancing  down 
the  river  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Startled  by  the  apparition,  the 
Shogun's  horse  snorted  and  reared  so  that  Yoritomo  was  thrown,  and  the 
horse,  leaping  over  the  parapet,  jumped  into  the  flood  and  was  drowned — 
and  this  mishap  gave  the  name  to  the  river.  But  when  the  bystanders 
saw  all  these  signs  their  hearts  quailed,  and  they  knew  that  some  terrible 
calamity  was  about  to  happen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  portent  which  they 
were  destined  to  behold,  for  when  Yoritomo  on  his  homeward  journey 
reached  the  moor  of  Yatsumato,  the  ghosts  of  his  brother,  Yoshitune,  and 
of  another  hero,  called  Yukiiye,  appeared  to  him  in  anger,  and  at  Cape 
Inamura  he  was  met  by  the  ghost  of  the  emperor  Antoku,  so  that  the 
Shogun,  terror-stricken  by  the  sight,  fell  fainting  from  his  horse.  His 
attendants  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  back  to  Kamakura  ; 
but  from  that  time  forth  he  sickened,  until  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  following  year  he  died,  being  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
and  having  ruled  as  Shogun  during  eight  years. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese  historical  books,  I  should 
add  that  the  story  of  the  miraculous  apparitions  which  preceded  the  death 
of  Yoritomo  is  based  merely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  is  treasured  never- 
theless in  the  memory  of  a  marvel-loving  people. 

Twice  during  the  day  we  halted ;  first  at  Hiratsuka  for  luncheon,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  village  of  Meida,  for  the  intense  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun  made  a  rest  and  cup  of  tea  very  acceptable.  At  Meida 
my  groom  fell  in  with  a  friend,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  two 
lads,  half-naked,  their  wonderfully  tattooed  limbs  showing  the  lowness  of 
their  class,  meet  one  another,  bowing  and  prostrating  themselves  with 
more  ceremonious  greetings  than  would  be  exchanged  between  two  western 
potentates : — 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  Mr.  Chokichi,  this  is  indeed  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation. You  must  be  fatigued — let  me  offer  you  up  a  cup  of  tea." 
(All  this,  by-the-by,  with  the  word  "Imperial  "  thrown  in  most  untrans- 
latably  at  every  step.)  * 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  This  is  truly  rare  tea.  Kekko!  Keliko  !  delicious  ! 
delicious  !  Whence  are  you  making  your  imperial  progress  ?  " 
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"  From  Odawara — it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
placing  myself  before  the  imperial  eyes." 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  truly  Oriental  courtesy,  nor  did  there  seem 
any  reason  why  they  should  ever  have  stopped,  unless  I  had  given  the 
signal  for  a  start,  when  down  they  went  again  in  renewed  prostrations. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  I  overheard  my  groom  telling  one  of  the  other 
horseboys  a  long  story,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to  show  what  a  rogue, 
rascal,  and  villain  was  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  parted  with  so 
affectionately  with  compliments  coming  as  much  from  the'  heart  as  kisses 
exchanged  between  fine  ladies. 

The  left  bank  of  a  broad  shallow  river,  upon  which  we  presently  come, 
is  the  limit  within  which,  according  to  treaty,  the  foreigners  resident  at 
Yokohama  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  ;  and  two  white  notice-boards 
inscribed  with  that  announcement  in  French  and  English  stand  by  an 
office  for  the  examination  of  passports,  which  are  now  readily  granted  to 
those  desirous  of  extending  their  observations.  A  third  notice  is  very  sig- 
nificant of  the  danger  which  the  traveller  yet  runs  should  he  fall  in  with  a 
fanatic  or  ill-conditioned  fellow :  this  proclamation  is  now  stuck  up  at  all 
the  principal  places  throughout  the  Empire,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Japanese  Government  with  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives after  the  attacks  upon  foreigners  which  took  place  in  1868. 
Translated,  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  newly  stablished,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  Court,  it  has  been  commanded  that 
friendly  relations  should  exist  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  all  matters 
should  be  treated  directly  by  the  Imperial  Court. *  The  Treaties  will  be 
observed  according  to  International  Law,  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  receiving  the  expression  of  the  Imperial  will  with  gratitude,  are 
hereby  ordered  to  rest  assured  upon  this  point. 

"  Henceforth  those  persons  who,  by  violently  slaying  foreigners,  or 
otherwise  insulting  them,  would  rebel  against  the  Imperial  commands,  and 
brew  trouble  in  the  country,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  are  hereby 
ordered  to  behave  in  a  friendly  manner.  Those  who  do  not  uphold  the 
Majesty  and  Good  Faith  of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  being 
guilty  of  most  audacious  crime,  in  accordance  with  the  heinousness  of 
their  offence,  will,  even  should  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class,  be 
stripped  of  their  rank,  and  will  meet  with  a  suitable  punishment.  Let  all 
men  receive  the  Imperial  commands,  by  which  riotous  conduct,  however 
slight,  is  strictly  forbidden." 

The  virtue  of  the  proclamation  lies  in  the  words,  "even  should  they 
belong  to  the  Samurai  class."  From  the  common  people,  who  are  mostly 
well  disposed  and  friendly,  the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  fear,  unless  it  be 
perhaps  a  volley  of  stones  at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  merry-makers  in 
holiday  time,  and  a  few  dtits  of  his  horsewhip  will  amply  avenge  him  ; 
but  that  the  privileged  and  armed  Samurai  should  learn  that  in  cutting 
*  Instead  of  by  the  Tycoon,  the  head  of  the  executive,  as  heretofore. 
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down  a  barbarian  he  is  not  only  not  performing  an  act  of  devotion  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  but  is  committing  a  crime  which  even  deprives  him 
of  his  dearly  valued  birthright  of  self-immolation  by  hara-kiri,  and  puts 
him  under  the  sword  of  the  common  headsman,  is  an  immense  point 
gained  in  our  relations  with  Japan.  The  Son  of  Heaven,  the  lineal 
descendant  and  successor  of  the  gods,  himself  takes  us  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  commands  "  that  friendly  relations  should  exist  with  foreign 
countries." 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this  law  will  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  protect  foreigners  from  insult  and  outrage  in  a  land  which  numbers  so 
many  fanatic  dare-devils,  and  where  the  jo-i  or  barbarian- expulsion 
party,  who  hold,  with  some  truth  on  their  side,  that  foreign  intercourse 
has  brought  nothing  but  trouble  upon  the  country,  are  yet  very  strong. 
But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now  (1872)  that  railroads  and 
telegraphs  are  .an  established  fact  in  Japan,  the  advance  in  toleration  will 
no  longer  be  by  steps,  but  by  seven-league-booted  strides. 

We  must  now  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  inspection  at  the  bansho  or 
guard-house,  a  wooden  shanty  entirely  open  on  the  side  facing  the  road, 
in  which  are  squatting  over  their  braziers  four  or  five  rather  ragged  petty 
yalcunins,  literally  "  office-men,"  smoking  in  grim  and  sulky  silence.  One 
of  them  seeing  me  beckons  with  his  pipe,  and,  in  the  vile  jargon  of 
Yokohama,  bids  me  come  up  and  deliver  my  passport.  Shiraki  and  the 
chief  of  my  escort  are  horrified  at  this  breach  of  good  manners,  and  rush 
to  the  front  vying  with  one  another  in  loud  denunciation  of  the  chikushd 
("  beast ")  who  dares  to  take  such  liberties. 

"If  it  be  possible,"  says  the  polite  corporal,  apologizing  to  me,  "be 
pleased  to  exercise  imperial  patience.  This  guard  is  a  beast  that  knows 
no  manners.  Verily  I  have  lost  face." 

After  some  wrangling,  and  no  little  abuse  of  the  unhappy  guard,  who 
now  looked  thoroughly  crest-fallen  and  ashamed  of  himself,  my  passport 
was  pronounced  to  be  en  regie,  and  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments for  crossing  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  whole  company  of 
coolies  were  disputing  and  fighting  for  the  job  of  carrying  me  and  my 
party  over.  Fording  the  river  on  horseback  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  and  both  in  breadth  and  depth  far  beyond 
its  usual  measure.  So  we  were  placed  man  by  man,  each  with  his  saddle 
by  him,  on  a  square  deal  board,  and  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  four 
stout  brown-limbed  coolies,  naked,  save  a  loin-cloth,  who  bore  us  bravely 
across  the  muddy  flood,  although  the  stream  threatened  at  every  step  to 
wash  their  legs  from  under  them.  The  horses  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
grooms,  who  stripped  (a  process  which,  sooth  to  say,  did  not  involve 
taking  off  very  much),  and  plunging  in  with  them,  drove  them,  somewhat 
frightened,  poor  beasts,  in  safety  to  the  other  side.  Twelve  hours  later 
neither  man  nor  horse  could  have  faced  the  torrent. 

We  have  no  great  distance  to  go  now,  up  a  gentle  picturesque  ascent, 
to  reach  Odawara,  this  day's  goal.  A  pitiful,  mean  little  town  it  is,  with 
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dilapidated  houses  much  needing  repair,  whether  seen  from  the  moralist's 
or  the  builder's  point  of  view.  Poor  in  appearance  as  it  now  is,  however, 
it  still  boasts  a  handsome  feudal  castle,  with  tower-cornered  walls  and  a 
moat,  and  an  official  quarter  for  the  dwellings  of  my  lord's  chief  retainers, 
and  in  its  day  it  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  history  -of  the  country, 
of  which  for  some  generations  it  was  the  military  capital. 

Just  now  the  main  street  is  full  of  bustle;  scores  of  wayfarers 
travelling  eastward  are  pouring  in,  and  although  the  place  is  full  of  houses 
of  entertainment  (many  of  them,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  not  over  respect- 
able), it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  find  suitable  accommodation.  As  for 
my  horse,  at  one  moment  I  feared  that  I  should  have  to  leave  him  roofless 
to  brave  the  storm  that  was  evidently  brewing  as  best  he  might,  for  there 
was  not  a  stable  in  the  place  big  enough  for  him  to  walk  into.  At  last,  by 
causing  a  rotten  beam  to  be  cut  away  from  under  an  archway,  I  contrived 
to  get  him  housed.  All  along  the  road  his  size  had  called  forth  a  great 
measure  of  wonder,  for  Europeans  when  travelling  usually  content  them- 
selves with  Japanese  ponies  ;  but  here,  beyond  the  treaty  limit,  a  horse 
over  sixteen  hands  high  created  as  much  astonishment  as  a  giraffe  might 
in  a  Yorkshire  village.  By  the  same  token,  in  these  out-of-the-way 
regions,  Dog  Lion  was  taken  sometimes  for  a  bear,  but  more  often  for 
a  sheep,  an  animal  known  by  fame,  indeed,  but  never  seen  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  foreign  settlements.* 

And  now  heavy  black  clouds  were  gathering  overhead,  and  the  storm 
began  to  bluster  and  scold  among  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
lay  snugly  sheltered,  having  washed  away  our  travel-weariness  in  a  hot 
bath,  the  one  genuine  comfort  which  is  never  failing  in  a  Japanese  inn. 
(Be  sure,  however,  that  your  servant  sees  that  you  have  the  first  use  of 
it,  unless  Japanese-like  you  do  not  mind  bathing  in  the  same  water  after, 
perhaps,  half  a  score  of  other  persons ;  not  a  pleasant  idea,  especially  in 
a  country  where  skin-diseases  are  so  prevalent.  In  the  morning  you  may 
always  be  certain  of  virgin  water,  for  the  natives  do  not  bathe  until  after 
the  day's  work  is  over,  and  before  the  evening  meal.) 

October  llth. — Rain  falling  in  sheets  ;  the  main  street  running  like  a 
mountain  burn ;  a  group  of  coolies  dressed  in  mushroom  hats,  and  rain- 
coats made  of  long  grass,  looking  like  animated  haycocks  that  had 
suddenly  taken  to  themselves  legs,  and  rushed  under  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  houses  to  save  the  crop  ;  a  petty  personage,  closely  shut  up 
in  his  litter,  being  borne  along  at  extra  speed  by  naked  bearers,  all 
glistening  with  wet,  his  two  attendants  vainly  trying  to  wrap  themselves 
in  their  waterproof  coats  made  of  oiled  paper,  out  of  which  stuck  their 
swords  like  the  tails  of  wooden  monkeys ;  water  dripping,  water  pouring, 
water  running,  a  general  sloppiness,  beggaring  description :  this  was  the 

*  It  is  said  that  sheep  will  not  live  in  Japan,  the  soil  being  so  rich  and  moist  that 
they  die  of  foot-rot ;  but  I  take  it,  that  if  the  experiment  were  tried  in  some  of  the 
inland  moorlands,  they  might  be  made  to  breed  and  thrive  there  ;  as  it  is,  we  get  our 
sheep  over  from  Shanghai,  and  our  mutton  costs  us  half -a-dollar  a  pound. 
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scene  upon  which  I  looked  out  the  following  morning.  It  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  starting  in  such  a  downpour ;  so  having  made  as  long  a  business 
as  possible  of  shaving,  dressing,  and  breaking  my  fast,  in  order  to  kill 
time,  I  sat  down  with  Shiraki  to  learn  what  I  could  respecting  the  town  of 
Odawara. 

The  arch-enemy  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Hei.  So  great  was  his  hatred  of  Yoritomo,  that  he 
died  saying,  ' '  After  my  death  say  no  litanies  for  the  good  of  my  soul ;  all 
that  I  desire  is  that  the  head  of  Yoritomo  may  be  laid  upon  my  grave." 
This  was  his  last  will  and  testament.  Now,  when  the  house  of  Gen,  with 
Yoritomo  as  its  leader,  rose  to  supreme  power,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  house  of  Hei  became  utterly  ruined,  its  members  being 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  forced  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood as  best  they  might.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  provinces  of  Idzu  and 
Sagami,*  it  is  written  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
descendant  of  Kiyomori  called  Hojo  Shinkuro  Nagauji  had,  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  become  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant,  and  was  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  notwithstanding  his  fallen  con- 
dition, his  valour  and  talents  were  worthy  of  the  noble  blood  that  flowed 
in  his  veins,  and  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  misfortune  under  which  he 
was  crushed.  So  he  went  to  the  capital,  Kiyoto,  and  having  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  then  Shogun, 
Ashikaga  Yoshimasa,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  fortress  of  Kokokuji.  Bent 
on  raising  himself  to  eminence,  he  took  advantage  of  a  feud  which  existed 
between  the  Shogun  at  Kiyoto  and  his  representatives  at  Kamakura,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  many  conflicts  in  the  provinces  of  Idzu  and 
Sagami,  finally  wresting  the  town  and  castle  of  Odawara  from  the  Omori 
family,  who  belonged  to  the  Kamakura  faction.  He  now  made  the  castle 
of  Odawara  his  head-quarters,  and  having  so  far  pushed  his  way  in  the 
world,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  priesthood  under  the  name  of  Soun ;  but 
though  he  donned  the  scarf,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  sword,  and  his 
military  power  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  until  he  became  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  chivalry  of  the  two  provinces.  The  task  of  completing 
the  glory  of  the  family  was  reserved  for  his  grandson  Ujiyasu,  who,  having 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  factions  which  disturbed  the  eight 
provinces  of  Kwanto,  annexed  them,  and  placed  them  under  his  own  rule. 
Odawara  now  took  the  place  of  Kamakura  as  military  capital,  and  here  the 
Hojo  family  ruled  for  five  generations  in  the  capacity,  although  not  bearing 
the  title,  of  Shoguns  (which  was  still  held  by  the  Ashikaga  family),  until 
the  time  of  Hojo  Ujimasa,  who,  having  neglected  a  summons  to  go  to 
court  at  Kiyoto,  was  attacked  by  the  famous  general  Taiko  Sama,  who 
determined  to  punish  his  disobedience.  Taiko  Saina  invaded  the  eastern 
provinces  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  pitched  his  main  camp  on 
mounts  Ishigaki  and  Biyobu,  so  distributing  the  rest  of  his  forces  as  to 

*  Dzu-S6-Ki  is  the  title  of  the  book. 
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overcast  the  town  of  Odawara  with,  a  cloud  of  soldiers.  Ujimasa  pre- 
pared to  make  a  stout  defence,  and  called  all  the  troops  of  Kwanto  to  his 
assistance ;  but  they  were  no  match  for  Taiko  Sama,  whose  artillery 
played  pitilessly  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring  heights  ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  1590  Ujimasa  surrendered  at 
discretion,  Taiko  Sarna  refusing  to  hear  his  prayer  for  peace,  and  insisting 
that  he  must  put  himself  to  death.  So  Ujimasa  disembowelled  himself, 
and  his  head  was  sent  to  Kiyoto,  to  be  exposed  as  the  head  of  a  traitor  ; 
his  son  Ujinao  was  banished  to  Mount  Koya  in  Kishiu  ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  great  Hojo  family,  which  had  held  the  castle  of  Odawara  for 
ninety- seven  years. 

One  day  during  the  siege,  as  Taiko  Sama  and  his  general  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu  were  standing  on  a  watch-tower  which  they  had  built  on  the 
heights  above  Odawara,  Taiko  Sama  said,  "I  see  before  me  the  eight 
provinces  of  Kwanto.  Before  many  days  are  over  I  will  take  them  and 
give  them  to  thee." 

lyeyasu  thanked  him,  saying,  "  That  were  indeed  great  luck." 

"  Wilt  thou  live  here  at  Odawara,"  asked  Taiko  Sama,  "  as  the  men 
of  Hojo  have  done  ?  " 

"Ay,  my  lord,"  answered  lyeyasu,  "  that  will  I." 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Taiko  Sama.  "  I  see  on  the  map  that  there 
is  a  place  called  Yedo  some  twenty  ri  *  eastward  from  here.  It  is  a  fine 
position,  and  that  is  the  place  where  thou  shouldst  live." 

"I  shall  with  reverence  obey  your  lordship's  instructions,"  replied 
lyeyasu. 

Now,  when  the  house  of  Hojo  had  been  annihilated,  Taiko  Sama 
fulfilled  his  promise,  and  made  Iye"yasu  lord  of  the  provinces  of  Kwanto  ; 
and  he  became  the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Shoguns,  and  made 
Yedo  the  military  capital,  according  to  his  chief's  advice.  So  Odawara 
lapsed  into  insignificance,  it  being  a  matter  of  wonder,  indeed,  that  a 
place  so  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  an  attack  from  the  mountains  which  over- 
hang it  should  ever  have  been  chosen  as  a  military  stronghold. 

The  vacillation  showed  by  the  lord  of  Odawara  during  the  siege  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  for  ever  saying,  "  To-morrow  we  will 
fight," — "  To-morrow  we  will  make  a  sortie."  But  the  carrying  out  of 
his  good  resolutions  was  always  delayed,  so  that  the  expression,  Odaicarn 
hiyojo,  "  deliberations  of  Odawara"  (a  sort  of  jingling  play  on  the  name 
Hojo  being  also  intended),  is  now  a  synonym  for  fatal  procrastination. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  pelting  rain  continued,  but  towards  one 
o'clock  the  hills  began  to  unveil  themselves,  and  a  glorious  afternoon 
rewarded  us  for  the  gloom  in  which  we  had  been  confined.  My  original 
intention  had  been  to  go  straight  up  the  Hakone"  Pass  by  the  main  road  ; 
but  hearing  that  a  great  friend  of  mine,  a  native  gentleman,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Government,  was  staying  at  Miyanoshita, 
a  place  among  the  mountains,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 

*  One  Ri^4,320  yards. 
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for  certain  natural  hot-springs,  I  determined  to  change  my  route  in  order 
to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit.  For  a  short  distance  we  rode,  but  when  we 
had  to  turn  up  to  the  right  by  a  steep,  difficult  mountain-path,  it  became 
evident  that  Shanks's  mare  was  the  best  horse,  so  we  sent  our  beasts  back 
to  Odawara  to  await  our  return,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  We  had  some 
little  difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  as  neither  my  escort  nor  Shiraki  knew 
the  road.  As  for  the  distance,  like  the  Scotch  "  mile  and  a  bittock,"  it 
seemed  to  be  an  unknown  quantity,  for  the  natives  of  whom  we  asked  our 
way,  eager  to  be  hired  as  guides,  always  made  Miyanoshita  recede  in 
proportion  as  we  advanced,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  corporal  -of 
the  escort,  who  at  last  lost  all  patience  with  one  touting  scoundrel,  saying, 
"What  do  you  take  us  for,  you  lubber  ?  The  next  time  a  country 
bumpkin  passes  this  way  you  may  talk  like  that,  but  it's  no  use  your  trying 
it  on  with  a  Yedo  child  ;  "  and  I  had  to  interfere  to  save  the  poor  wretch 
from  a  liberal  payment  of  stick  bakhshish.  It  was  stiffish  walking  up  the 
slippery  hill-paths,  but  what  a  beautiful  scene  !  The  variegated  trees 
sparkling  with  prismatic  colours  ;  the  mountain  torrents,  swollen  and 
foaming,  dashing  past  lichen-covered  rocks  overhanging  black  pools,  the 
home  of  many  a  tiny  trout ;  such  subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade  ;  such 
blue  distances  ;  the  two  famous  twin  mountains,  Futago  Yama,  clothed  in 
deep  purple,  ahead  of  us ;  a  fresh  keen  air  that  was  new  life  to  men 
sodden  with  the  hot  damp  of  the  plain  ;  even  the  stout  and  elderly 
Bhiraki  rose  in  spirits  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  scramble,  and 
declared,  gasping  for  breath,  that  this  was  indeed  enjoyment.  I  think  we 
were  none  of  us  sorry  when  we  came  upon  a  certain  spring  called  Hime- 
midzu,  the  Princess-water,  where  an  ancient  dame  served  us  with  cups 
containing  the  most  delicious  crystal- clear  draught,  as  cold  as  ice,  which 
we  sat  down  and  drank  as  if  it  had  been  nectar.  The  spring  takes  its 
name  from  a  story  that  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  noble  house  of  Hojo 
was  wont  to  come  hither  from  Odawara  with  her  ladies,  and  make  tea 
al  fresco.  Close  to  the  well  the  old  woman  has  a  little  cottage,  and  she 
earns  a  scanty  living  by  serving  tea  of  the  Princess-water  to  weary  foot- 
pads like  ourselves.  Having  rested  ourselves,  we  made  her  happy  with  a 
small  silver  coin,  a  largesse  about  ten  times  as  bountiful  as  she  had  hoped 
for,  and  went  on  our  way. 

We  must  have  gone  some  nine  miles,  as  I  should  guess,  since  we  left 
Odawara,  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Miyanoshita,  a  most  lovely  spot 
lying  lost  among  the  hills.  The  little  hamlet  seems  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  bathing-houses,  which  are  also  inns  and  shops  for  the  sale  of 
camphor- wood  boxes,  marqueterie  and  toys  of  different  sorts,  very  pretty 
and  tasteful,  which  the  bathers  take  home  as  keepsakes  to  their  families. 
It  is  a  most  fashionable  watering-place,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Tunbridge 
Wells.  I  never  saw  a  place  in  such  complete  repose  ;  when  we  came 
upon  it  not  a  soul  was  stirring,  not  a  dog  was  barking ;  perhaps  rest  is 
part  of  the  cure ;  at  last  I  found  a  native  who  told  me  at  which  of  the 
inns  my  friend  was  staying,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  secure  an 
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apartment  in  the  same  house.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a 
place  the  inns  are  perfection  in  their  way ;  the  charm  of  that  at  which  I 
put  up  quite  passed  my  expectations.  I  was  lodged  in  a  beautiful  clean 
set  of  rooms,  with  a  balcony  looking  on  to  a  lovely  little  garden  full  of 
dwarfed  trees,  rare  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  quaint  rockeries,  and  a  pond 
full  of  gigantic  gold-fish  and  carp,  grown  old,  and  fat,  and  lazy,  under  a 
long  course  of  feeding  at  the  hands  of  generations  of  bathers  ;  behind  the 
garden  the  mountain  copses  made  a  natural  background  of  forest  scenery. 
As  I  lay  looking  out  on  this  pretty  view,  after  a  bathe  in  the  hot  water 
welling  from  the  living  rock,  I  was  lulled  almost  to  sleep  by  the  plashing 
of  a  neighbouring  water-wheel.  I  was  aroused  from  my  dreamy  state 
by  the  entrance  of  my  friend  Kato,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a 
country  walk.  He  had  been  surprised  not  a  little  to  hear  of  my  arrival, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  purposely  to  see  him,  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  expressions  of  thanks.  Seeing  that  my  baggage  had  not  yet 
arrived,  he  pressed  me  warmly  to  go  across  to  his  rooms  and  dine  with 
him,  an  invitation  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  accept. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Kato's  wife,  a  bonny 
little  lady,  though  eyes  less  familiar  with  the  custom  than  mine  would 
have  objected  to  the  disfigurement  of  shaven  eyebrows  and  blackened 
teeth.  She  was  very  civil  and  pleasant,  and  had  none  of  the  shyness 
which  I  have  usually  met  with  in  Japanese  ladies  ;  nor  had  she  the  servile 
manner,  which  is  another  defect  bred  by  the  seclusion  and  abased 
condition  in  which  women  are  kept ;  on  the  contrary,  she  took  part  in  the 
conversation  brightly  and  well,  and  did  the  honours  of  her  husband's  apart- 
ment with  ease  and  grace.  She  had  with  her  as  companion  and  playmate  a 
charming  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  whose  special  function 
appeared  to  consist  in  being  petted  and  stuffed  with  sweetmeats.  The  story 
of  my  host's  marriage  was  a  romantic  one.  During  the  political  storms  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Kato  had  brought  himself  into 
notice  as  a  very  active  and  dangerous  man ;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
and  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life  :  this  young  lady  sheltered  him  and  screened 
him  from  his  enemies,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  A  very 
happy  couple  they  seemed  to  be. 

Purposing  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Miyanoshita,  Kato  had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  number  of  comforts  which  gave  his  room  quite  a  home-like 
air.  Two  or  three  smart  rugs  or  small  carpets,  a  luxury  which  has 
recently  been  borrowed  from  the  west,  gave  a  colour  and  warmth  to  the 
cold  whiteness  of  the  mats  and  walls  ;  writing  materials,  books,  handsome  ' 
lacquer  boxes,  musical  instruments,  pipestands,  and  a  swordrack,  were 
strewed  about  the  floor,  and  in  the  recess  a  bronze  jar  contained  one  of 
those  bouquets,  the  making  up  of  which  is  a  special  and  elaborate  part  of 
a  Japanese  lady's  education.  Further,  lest  he  should  find  his  villegiatura 
dull,  he  had  gathered  together  a  few  friends,  "  companions  of  his  solitude," 
to  whom,  as  they  came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  I  was  solemnly  presented. 
First  and  foremost  was  the  doctor,  an  intelligent  young  man  of  the 
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Satsuina  clan,  wjio  had  studied  medicine  in  the  English  school  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Willis  at  Yedo,  and  had  acquired  some  little  reputation  in  his 
craft :  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  kind  and  excellent  teacher.  Then 
there  were  two  or  three  private  gentlemen,  remarkably  pleasant  men, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  their  country,  a  professor  of  the  game  of  chequers, 
as  elaborate  a  study  as  chess  or  whist,  and  above  all,  a  certain  character 
who  deserves  a  paragraph  to  himself. 

This  was  an  artist  in  lacquer,  one  of  the  drollest  creatures  I  ever  met, 
as  grotesque  as  the  devices  upon  his  own  boxes.  He  was  a  wit,  a  wag,  a 
contortionist,  cunning  at  legerdemain  and  all  manner  of  tricks,  which  he 
was  continually  showing,  and  yet,  somehow,  he  never  was  a  buffoon.  It 
was  most  excellent  good  fooling,  and  always  in  good  taste.  Although  a 
rich  man  and  the  especial  pet  of  the  great  and  powerful  on  account  of  his 
social  talents,  he  affected  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  imitate  their  dress, 
but  to  abide  by  the  old  fashions  of  the  Clionin  or  wardsmen,  even  in  the 
cut  of  his  hair,  which  was  closely  shaven  to  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and 
brought  forward  in  the  tiny  little  queue,  which  used  to  be  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  artisans.  In  his  girdle,  in  the  place  of  a  dirk,  he  wore  the  wooden 
beater  which  his  mother  had  used  to  pound  rice,  and  which  he  had 
decorated  with  many  a  curious  fancy  in  lacquer,  and  studded  with  gold 
coins.  "What  need  had  he  to  carry  a  blade?"  he  said.  His  playful 
sallies,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  marvellously  mobile  face, 
kept  us  in  laughter  during  the  whole  evening. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner,  our  hostess  produced  her  samishen,  half 
guitar,  half  banjo,  to  the  accompaniment  of  which  she  began  singing,  while 
the  lacquer-man,  not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of  polite  accomplishments, 
came  in  with  a  flute  obligate.  I  cannot  say  in  conscience  that  the  result 
was  pleasing  to  an  European  ear,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  the 
music  was  the  signal  for  and  assistance  to  conversation,  and  we,  the 
audience,  began  talking  politics,  leaving  the  performers  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  sweet  sounds.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  wished  my 
friends  good-night,  and  I  left  Kato  and  the  professor,  heads  on  hands,  as 
completely  abstracted  from  all  earthly  matters  as  Buddhists  in  a  state  of 
Nirvana,  lost  in  the  solution  of  some  impossible  problem  in  the  mysterious 
game  of  chequers. 

The  following  morning  (October  12)  dawned  in  rare  splendour,  and  the 
opened  slides  let  in  a  waft  of  fresh  mountain  air,  as  exhilarating  as  good 
news  from  home.  The  garden  all  ablaze  with  dew,  its  trimness  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  wild  nature  beyond,  was  looking  even  more  beautiful,  if 
possible,  than  the  evening  before — a  fitting  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  one  of 
Heaven's  own  holidays.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the 
beauties  of  Japanese  scenery  should  have  been  done  justice  to  by  no  gifted 
word-painter  like  John  Ruskin.  The  shapes  of  the  mountains,  sometimes 
grand,  sometimes  fantastic ;  the  marvellous  gradations  of  the  tree-colours 
from  the  exquisitely  tender  green  of  the  feathering  bamboo,  slender  and 
graceful,  to  the  gloom  of  the  sturdy  pines  and  cryptomerias  which  spring 
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from  the  more  barren  soil ;  the  rocks  streaked  and  patched  with  lichens 
and  mosses,  with  many  a  rare  fern  and  lycopod  peeping  out  of  chinks 
and  crannies,  are  worthy  studies  for  a  great  artist  to  paint  with  loving 
hand,  and  hardly  will  he  succeed,  limn  he  never  so  cunningly.  To  me  the 
memory  of  these  places  is  like  that  of  a  beautiful  dream  of  fairyland,  vivid 
and  bright,  but  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  description. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  I  received  a  visit  from  Kato,  who  came  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  off  to  take  his  daily  bath  in  the  hot  iron  springs  at  Kiga,  a 
lovely  spot  among  the  mountains,  and  proposed  that  I  should  accompany 
him  that  we  might  make  a  picnic  luncheon  together.  At  the  time  of  his 
coming  my  room  was  full  of  sellers  of  camphor- wood  boxes  and  toys,  who 
had  brought  their  wares  for  inspection ;  directly  they  saw  Kato  their 
prices  went  down  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  rogues  had  been  asking  the  foreigner 
something  like  three  times  the  real  value  of  their  goods.  I  bought  a  few 
very  pretty  specimens  of  marqueterie,  and  a  certain  camphor-wood 
cabinet,  (which  now  holds  the  flies  and  feathers  of  a  distinguished  salmon- 
fisher,)  at  a  reasonable  price,  thanks  to  my  friend,  with  whom  I  presently 
started  on  our  expedition,  the  whole  of  the  party  of  the  night  before,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lady,  being  of  the  company. 

"VVe  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the  hills,  Kato,  on  account  of  his 
delicate  state  of  health,  being  earned  in  a  litter,  which,  however,  being 
open  at  the  sides,  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the  conversation 
and  laughter  with  which  we  beguiled  the  way.  Every  now  and  then  the 
doctor  or  one  of  the  others  would  take  me  for  a  scramble  to  see  some  new 
point  of  view,  some  fresh  beauty  in  the  landscape,  for  these  Japanese  arc 
passionate  lovers  of  nature,  so  that  after  many  stoppages,  now  to  feast  our 
eyes,  now  to  rest  Kato's  coolies,  it  was  noon  by  the  time  we  reached 
Kiga. 

Our  picnic  was  a  great  success  ;  the  doctor  and  the  lacquer-man  were 
with  one  consent  elected  chief  cooks,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
producing,  the  one  a  fry  of  delicious  burn-trout,  the  other  a  savoury  stew, 
in  which  the  shortcomings  of  a  rather  lean  old  cock-pheasant  were  skil- 
fully concealed.  The  cordon  lieu  of  the  establishment  supplied  the  rest 
of  the  dishes,  my  contribution  being  sundry  bottles  of  pale  ale  and  porter, 
which  were  immensely  popular,  for  the  names  of  Bass,  Allsopp,  and 
Guinness  are  familiar  now  as  household  words  to  the  Japanese.  Through 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon  we  remained  chatting  over  every  conceivable 
matter,  grave  and  gay,  but  chiefly  discussing  politics  and  the  application 
of  European  principles  of  government  to  Japan.  Of  all  subjects,  this  is 
the  favourite  among  this  improvement- seeking  people.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  with  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
nations,  they  should  have  distanced  their  backward  neighbours,  the  Chinese, 
in  such  matters  as  railways  and  telegraphs.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
we  trudged  home,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Miyanoshita  we  were  met 
by  Kato's  wife  with  her  little  companion. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  we  all  met  again  in  my  rooms  for  dinner,  Dog 
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Lion,  at  the  special  request  of  the  lady,  being  present,  and  exciting  great 
admiration  by  his  discreet  and  polite  behaviour.  He  divided  the  honours 
of  the  evening  with  the  lacquer-man,  who  outdid  himself  in  efforts  to  make 
my  party  go  off  well.  Shiraki,  as  chief  retainer,  did  the  honours,  afford- 
ing thereby  an  instance  of  Japanese  manners  and  customs.  No  feature 
of  Japanese  society  is  more  curious  than  the  relations  between  master  and 
man.  The  master  admits  his  servant  (provided,  of  course,  that  he  be  of 
the  military  class)  to  his  intimate  society  ;  but  the  servant  never  assumes 
a  liberty.  He  takes  his  place  at  dinner  with  the  utmost  humility,  and 
having  done  so,  bears  his  share  of  the  conversation,  addressing  freely  not 
only  his  master,  but  even  guests  of  the  highest  rank.  The  master  will 
pass  his  own  wine-cup  to  his  man,  as  if  he  were  an  honoured  guest,  and 
for  a  while  they  would  appear  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  turns 
of  a  language  most  fertile  in  subtle  distinctions  to  be  upon  perfectly  equal 
terms.  Yet,  the  moment  the  feast  is  over,  the  man  retires  with  the  same 
profound  obeisances  and  marks  of  deference  with  which  he  entered,  and 
immediately  relapses  into  the  servitor  ;  nor  will  he  in  any  way  presume 
upon  the  familiarity,  which,  having  lasted  its  hour,  disappears  until 
occasion  calls  it  forth  again.  Feudalism  strips  service  of  servility,  and, 
although  the  feudal  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  its  traces  must  long 
remain. 

The  following  morning  (Oct.  13),  to  my  great  regret,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  Miyanoshita  and  my  good  friends,  with  whom  I  had  passed  such  a 
pleasant  time.  We  parted  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  good-will, 
promising  to  meet  soon  in  Yedo.  This  morning's  walk,  as  far  as  the 
sulphur-springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  was  less  interesting,  for  the  mountain,  bare 
of  trees,  is  covered  only  with  a  rich  growth  of  rank  grass,  mixed  with  wild 
flowers.  There  was  no  shade,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  overpowering, 
so  that  we  were  right  glad  when,  towards  mid-day,  we  came  down  upon 
our  halting-place. 

The  springs  are  certainly  very  remarkable  ;  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  full  of  volcanic  signs,  and  in  every  direction  the  water  wells  out,  charged 
with  a  rich  sulphur  ooze.  Close  by  is  a  crater,  not  active,  indeed,  but 
looking,  with  its  sides  covered  with  brimstone  and  lava,  as  if  it  might 
break  out  at  any  time.  The  baths  of  Ashi-no-yu  are  in  the  village  street, 
but  covered  over  with  wooden  shanties,  that  people  may  bathe  with 
decency.  Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  huts,  a  matron,  carrying  a  child 
in  her  arms,  both  as  naked  as  they  were  born,  came  out,  and  tripped, 
picking  her  way  with  her  bare  feet,  across  the  street  into  a  tea-house, 
where  she  had  left  her  clothes.  This  is  the  only  instance  which  I  ever 
came  across  of  a  woman  appearing  naked  in  the  street,  although  most 
travellers'  books  abound  in  stories  of  women  tubbing  in  public,  and  of 
other  outrages  upon  decency.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  this  was  in  a 
most  out-of-the-way  place,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  good  woman 
might  reasonably  expect  that,  the  men  being  all  away  at  their  work,  she 
would  be  as  free  from  the  profane  gaze  of  mankind  as  Lady  Godiva  ought 
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to  have  been  and  was  not.  Her  shame  when  she  saw  me  knew  no  bounds. 
The  European  doctors  of  Yokohama  have  not  been  slow  to  find  out  the 
excellent  properties  of  these  baths,  and  I  found  established  there  for  the 
season  an  Italian  gentleman  and  his  wife — rather  wild  quarters  for  a 
daintily-nurtured  lady  to  occupy,  the  only  thing  about  the  place  which 
had  any  affinity  with  Europe  being  the  smell,  which  might  remind  her  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Not  far  from  Ashi-no-yu,  on  the  road  to  Hakone,  half-hidden  among 
the  brushwood  and  long  grass,  are  two  remarkable  monuments,  shaped 
like  the  stone  lanterns  which  the  Japanese  set  up  in  their  pleasure-grounds 
and  temple-yards.  To  the  right  of  these,  near  at  hand,  is  a  third  and 
lesser  stone.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the  traveller  a-wondering  when  he 
comes  upon  such  traces  of  man's  work  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and 
he  will  readily  guess  that  they  mark  some  famous  or  sacred  spot.  The 
two  stones  mark  the  graves  of  the  brothers  Soga,  the  heroes  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  of  vendetta  in  Japanese  history,  and  the  third  is 
in  honour  of  the  woman,  Tora  Gozen,  the  true  love  of  one  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1193  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  went  out  to 
hunt  on  the  moors  and  waste  lands  about  Mount  Fuji,  followed  by  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  East,  his  train  being  swelled  by  a  great  com- 
pany of  camp-followers,  mimes,  jesters,  musicians,  and  singing  women. 
Among  the  nobles  who  went  with  him  was  one  Kudo  Suketsune".  Now 
this  Suketsune,  many  years  before,  having  certain  wrongs  to  avenge,  had 
caused  the  murder  of  his  cousin  Suke"yasu,  who  died  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  infant  sons.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  the  widow  wished  to 
forsake  the  world,  shave  her  head  *  and  enter  a  nunnery,  but  her  father- 
in-law  prevented  her,  so  she  married  a  second  time  one  Soga  Taro  Suke- 
nobu,  who  took  her  two  sons  to  live  with  him,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
own  children,  causing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  his  patronymic  of 
Soga.  Happy  as  they  were  in  their  new  home,  the  two  boys  never  forgot 
the  death  of  their  father  nor  the  debt  of  revenge  which  they  owed  to  his 
murderer:  when  at  play  in  their  earliest  childhood  they  would  make 
figures  to  represent  Suketsune  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
turing and  destroying  him  in  effigy,  nor  would  they  listen  to  the  prayers 
and  remonstrances  of  their  mother,  who  in  despair  sent  the  younger 
brother,  Soga  Tokimune,  to  the  temple  at  Hakone",  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  for  the  priesthood.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  lad 
never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  purpose,  and  at  last,  when  he  grew  up 
and  it  became  time  for  him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  fled  secretly  from 
the  temple  and  took  refuge  with  the  Lord  of  Odawara,  who,  taking  com- 
passion upon  his  orphan  state,  gave  him  shelter,  and  allowed  him  free 
access  to  his  stronghold. 

*  The  nuns  of  Japan,  like  the  Buddhist  monks,  shave  the  whole  head  ;  hence  the 
proverbial^  expression,  Bikuni  ni  Kanzashi,  "  To  ask  a  nun  for  a  hair-pin,"  equivalent 
to  our  "  You  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  stone," 
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The  hunting  expedition  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  the  opportunity 
which  the  brothers  chose  for  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  murderer 
Suketsune. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  fifth  month  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  at  night,  there  being  neither  moonlight  nor  starlight,  the 
hunting  camp  was  shrouded  in  thick  darkness.  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  sought  the  place  where  their  enemy  lay,  but  he  had  changed  his 
abode,  and  their  plan  would  have  miscarried  had  they  not  received  aid 
from  a  woman.  This  was  a  beautiful  girl,  called  Tora  Gozen,  the  inmate 
of  a  pleasure-house  at  Oiso,  in  the  province  of  Sagami,  and  the  sweetheart 
of  the  elder  brother,  Sukenari.  When  the  two  were  in  despair  at  not 
finding  Suketsune,  and  were  debating  what  they  should  do,  she  came  forth 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  place  to  which  he  had  removed,  and  they, 
overjoyed,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  Suketsune  lay  fast  asleep.  Sukenari 
stood  at  his  pillow,  and  Tokimune,  the  younger  brother,  took  his  place 
behind  him.  Then  Sukenari  kicked  aside  the  pillow,  and  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice,  crying,  "  Here  stand  I,  Soga  Sukenari,  the  avenger  of  my 
murdered  father  !  "  Suketsune,  aroused  by  the  cry,  jumped  up  and  tried 
to  defend  himself  with  his  dirk,  which  lay  by  his  couch  ;  but  the  two 
brothers  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords  and  slew  him. 

Having  now  satisfied  their  revenge  they  had  no  further  wish  left 
in  the  world,  so  they  determined  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to 
slay  my  lord  the  Shogun  Yoritomo,  between  whom  and  their  own  grand- 
father there  had  been  a  deadly  feud.  Now  was  their  best  chance  of 
success,  so,  brandishing  their  bloody  swords,  they  rushed  into  his  tent  with 
a  loud  shout.  The  guards  who  watched  over  the  Shogun  did  battle  with 
them ;  but  so  desperately  did  they  fight,  that  they  cut  down,  as  it  is  said, 
more  than  fifty  men  before  Sukenari,  being  tired,  was  slain,  and  the. 
younger  brother,  Tokimune,  was  pinioned  by  a  page,  disguised  as  a  woman, 
who  sprang  upon  him  from  behind. 

The  following  morning  Tokimune  was  brought  before  the  Shogun,  who 
examined  him  in  person,  saying :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  disturb  my  camp  ?  " 

"  You  were  my  grandfather's  enemy,"  answered  Tokimune,  unabashed; 
"  and  Suketsune  was  my  father's  murderer,  so  I  hated  you  because  you 
loved  him." 

The  Shogun  was  pleased  with  the  youth's  bold  speech,  and  wished  to 
spare  his  life,  but  Inubo  Maru,  the  son  of  Suketsune,  prayed  that  his 
father's  murder  might  not  be  left  unavenged ;  so  Tokimune  was  put  to 
death,  being  at  the  time  twenty  years  of  age. 

Now  when  Tora  Gozen  heard  that  Sukenari,  the  man  whom  she  loved, 
was  dead,  she  vowed  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  went  to  the  temple  at  Hakone, 
and  became  a  nun  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  When  she  was  quite  an  old 
woman  of  seventy- one  summers,  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  temple  at 
Kumano,  in  Kishiu,  but  she  died  by  the  road,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
clothes  she  wore  and  the  things  she  carried  with  her  on  the  journey  are 
still  preserved  as  sacred  relics  at  a  temple  called  Jinguji. 
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The  piety  of  the  brothers  Soga  in  avenging  their  murdered  father 
earned  for  them  a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  every  true  and  loyal  warrior ; 
and  even  Yoritomo,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  a  victim  to 
their  rage,  approved  what  they  had  done,  and  cau  se  their  swords  to  be 
laid  up  in  the  temple  at  Gongen,  at  Hakone",  where  they  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  generation  after  generation  of  priests.  Their  names  live 
in  history,  and  are  treasured  in  the  heart  of  every  Samurai. 

Near  the  graves  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  figure  of  the  Buddhist  god 
Jizo  Sama,  graven  in  the  solid  rock,  as  some  say  by  Nature  herself ;  by 
others  believed  to  have  been  miraculously  wrought  in  a  single  night  by 
Kobodaishi,  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  is  famous 
as  the  inventor  of  the  syllabary  known  as  the  I-ro-ha,  in  which  he  assimi- 
lated the  letters  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the  Bonji  or  Pali  characters 
used  in  the  Buddhist  classics.  The  image  is  rude  enough,  but  it  is  greatly 
venerated  by  the  simple  mountaineers. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  upon  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Hakon£  lake,  lying  like  a  sapphire  mirror  among  the  hills,  un- 
ruffled by  the  gentlest  semblance  of  a  breeze.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  so  romantic  a  locality  were  to  lack  the  ornament  of  some  old- 
world  legend.  There  is  a  tale  told  of  a  certain  terrible  dragon  with  nine 
heads,  that  used  to  dwell  in  the  lake,  and  troubled  the  people  by  raising 
great  storms  of  wind  and  wave,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  would  appear, 
and  carry  off  little  children  for  his  food.  But  at  last,  in  the  eighth 
century,  a  certain  holy  priest,  named  Mangan,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
piety,  exorcised  the  dragon,  and  by  the  aid  of  magic  arts  tied  him  to  a 
tree,  which  is  still  believed  to  be  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  punish- 
ing the  monster  until  it  craved  pardon  for  its  misdeeds.  When  the  fame 
of  this  exploit  reached  the  emperor's  ears,  he  summoned  the  priest  Mangan 
to  Kiyoto,  but  the  good  man  died  by  the  way,  and  entered  peace  at  a 
place  called  Yanagori,  in  the  province  of  Mikawa ;  so  his  pupils  brought 
his  remains,  and  buried  them  at  the  temple  of  Gongen,  at  Hakone.  Every 
year,  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  the  eve  of  the 
great  feast  of  the  temple,  the  people  still  come  to  the  lake,  and  make  offer- 
ings of  food  to  propitiate  the  dragon. 

Of  course  we  went  and  visited  the  Temple  of  Gongen,  that  ancient 
fane,  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  men  during  the  dark  ages,  including 
Kobodaishi,  Jikakudaishi,  and  others,  and  were  shown  the  swords  of  the 
Soga  brothers,  and  the  dirk  with  which  their  enemy  tried  in  vain  to  ward 
off  their  blows,  with  other  curiosities.  The  position  of  the  shrine,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  cryptomerias  and  looking  down  upon  the  lake,  is  most 
beautiful ;  but  the  buildings  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  war  which  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  lords  of  Odawara,  and  have  never  been  restored  to  their 
former  splendour.  At  the  foot  of  the  temple  we  took  boat,  and  so  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Hakone. 

Situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  mountain-pass,  some  three  thousand  feet 
or  more  above  the  sea-level,  Hakon£  must — until  the  completion  of  the 
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railroad  which  is  to  unite  the  two  capitals,  Yedo  and  Kiyoto — always  be 
a  resting-place  of  some  little  importance,  and  allow  a  number  of  inn- 
keepers to  drive  a  thriving  trade ;  but  until  the  year  of  grace  1868  it  had 
also  a  great  political  significance  as  the  barrier  of  the  Tycoon's  territory, 
which  no  man  could  pass  without  a  passport — death  by  crucifixion  being 
the  penalty  of  an  attempt  to  escape  by  any  mountain-path.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  town  was  a  guard-house,  strongly  manned,  flanked  by  a 
formidable  stand  of  arms,  holding  spears  and  hooks  and  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  Japanese  police,  on  passing  which  every  person,  save  those 
of  the  very  highest  rank,  were  required  to  dismount  and  do  obeisance  to 
the  representatives  of  Tycoonal  power.  The  guard-house  is  swept  away 
now,  together  with  the  other  encumbrances  and  annoyances  of  the  obso- 
lete Government,  and  men  may  come  and  go  as  they  list.  It  is  more 
convenient,  to  be  sure  ;  but  there  was  a  quaintness  and  picturesqueness 
about  the  old  customs  which  the  travellers  who  follow  in  our  steps  will 
miss.  Now,  even  the  old  costume  of  the  country  is  slowly  but  surely 
disappearing  ;  and  when  the  railroad  shall  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
travelling  in  Japan  will  have  lost  its  charm.  Four  years  ago  we  were 
still  in  the  middle-ages  ;  we  have  leapt  at  a  bound  into  the  nineteenth 
century — out  of  poetry  into  plain,  useful  prose. 

I  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Hakone,  to  my  great  regret ;  for  I  should  not 
soon  have  grown  weary  of  looking  out  upon  the  lake  washing  the  grand 
dark  hills  above  which  Mount  Fuji  raised  its  brilliant  cone  of  white  snow, 
and  there  are  many  nooks  and  hidden  places  among  the  mountains 
celebrated  in  history,  in  poetry  and  in  fairy  tales.  Down  the  mountain- 
pass  we  sped,  each  step  revealing  some  new  beauty :  now  a  natural 
rockery ;  now  some  old  gnarled  stem  of  cryptomeria  or  Scotch  fir  ;  now  a 
thicket  of  flame-coloured  maples.  It  was  getting  late ;  and  travellers, 
whether  upward  or  downward-bound,  were  hurrying  to  reach  their  resting- 
place.  Even  the  coolies,  heavily-weighted  beasts  of  burden,  were  putting 
on  an  extra  spurt,  the  tension  of  the  muscles  in  their  marvellously- 
developed  legs  showing  what  hard  work  they  were  doing.  The  shadows 
had  lengthened  and  lengthened  until  they  had  passed  away  altogether  (for 
we  were  now  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range)  by  the  time  we  reached 
Hata,  our  halfway-house,  a  village  of  hostelries,  at  the  doors  of  which 
attractive  little  damsels,  attired  in  their  smartest  garb,  were  standing  and 
keeping  up  a  continual  shout  of  0  hairi  nasare  !  0  tomari  nasare  ! — "  Pray 
come  in  !  pray  rest  here  !  "  Resisting  the  invitation  of  who  knows  how 
many  decoy-ducks,  I  entered  the  Honjin,  or  chief  inn  of  the  village,  and 
found  a  charming  apartment  overlooking  a  garden,  the  fame  of  which  is 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  This  little  garden, 
fashioned  around  a  real  waterfall,  which  was  tumbling  over  the  most 
picturesque  rocks,  is  the  very  ideal  and  dream  of  Japanese  horticulture, 
and  would  be  a  fitting  model  upon  which  some  native  Lord  Bacon  should 
write  an  essay.  Nothing  more  trim  and  perfect  than  its  dwarfed  trees, 
nothing  more  rugged  than  its  rockwork,  nothing  fatter  and  larger  and 
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brighter  than  its  gold-fish.  Above  all,  a  natural  waterfall,  dear  beyond 
measure  to  the  Japanese  landscape-gardener.  The  honours  of  the  esta- 
blishment were  done  by  0  Take  San,  "  Miss  Bamboo,"  a  nymph  who 
would  have  been  a  little  gem  of  beauty  had  her  face  not  been  marred  by  a 
most  undeniable  squint.  There  was  no  compromising  matters  by  calling 
it  a  cast  in  the  eye.  There  it  was — a  squint,  and  nothing  but  a  squint. 
Besides  this  defect,  for  which  she  was  not  accountable,  there  was  another, 
which  might  have  been  avoided — she  was  eaten  up  with  the  itch. 

This  being,  in  some  sense,  the  turning-point  of  our  journey,  I  gave 
Shiraki  and  the  escort  a  feast,  which  they  had  richly  deserved,  for  every 
man  of  them  in  his  own  capacity  had  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  trip  go 
off  well.  When  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  wine-cup  going  round, 
we  were  startled  by  a  clatter  of  clogs  in  the  garden.  Shiraki  and  the 
escort  jumped  up  and  took  their  swords,  and  I  made  ready  my  revolver. 
Miss  Bamboo  and  another  girl  putting  the  gold-fish  to  bed  in  a  rock- 
covered  hole,  for  fear  of  otters,  turned  out  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  our 
alarm.  Laughing  at  our  fears,  we  made  merry  until  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed. 

October  14t7i. — Mist  and  rain.  A  pretty  ducking  we  got  as  we  walked 
or  rather  slipped  down  to  Yumoto,  the  place  which,  as  I  have  said  above, 
gives  its  name  to  all  the  hot  springs  of  the  Hakone  mountains.  As  at 
Miyanoshita,  the  chief  trade  here  is  in  camphor- wood  boxes  and  mar- 
queterie,  of  which  I  bought  some  more  specimens,  and  having  found  out 
the  right  price  from  my  friends  at  the  former  place  I  was  not  robbed. 
Over  against  Yumoto  are  two  noteworthy  hills,  Mounts  Ishigaki  and 
Ishibashi,*  the  former  the  site  of  Taiko  Sanaa's  head-quarters  when  he 
attacked  Odawara,  the  latter  the  hiding-place  of  Yoritomo  when  he  was 
flying  from  his  enemies  before  he  rose  to  power.  Here  is  the  story. 

In  the  year  1180,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  eighth  month,  Yoritomo  was 
encamped  on  Sugi-yama,  "  the  Mountain  of  Cryptomerias,"  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  house  of  Hei,  with  three  thousand  and  more  warriors  at 
his  back,  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  Yoritomo,  knowing  that  he  was  out- 
numbered, and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  but  in  flight,  went  and  hid 
on  a  remote  mountain  peak,  leaving  two  of  his  lieutenants  to  turn  aside 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  When  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  Hojo 
Tokimasa,  Yoritomo's  father-in-law  and  most  trusty  friend,  went  and 
scoured  the  mountains  far  and  wide,  and  at  last  found  him  hiding  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  Yoritomo  saw  himself  in  the  midst 
of  his  friends  he  was  overjoyed,  but  Sanehira,  who  had  accompanied 
Tokimasa,  said  :  "  Truly  it  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  we  should  all 
have  reached  these  heights  safe  and  without  hurt.  Yet  if  we  remain  here 
in  RO  large  a  company,  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  us  to  escape  detection. 
Let  my  lord  Yoritomo  remain  here  alone,  and  his  servant  Sanehira  will 
find  means  of  hiding  him." 

*  Ishigaki  signifies  stone-fence,  and  Ishibaslii,  stone-bridge. 
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This  counsel  seemed  good  to  them  all,  so  they  agreed  to  separate  and 
went  in  different  directions,  Sanehira  alone  remaining  with  his  chief.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  men  of  the  house  of  Hei  were  hunting  over  hill  and 
dale  seeking  Yoritomo  ;  but  one  of  their  captains,  who  by  some  means  had 
learnt  Yoritomo's  hiding-place,  being  a  traitor  to  his  own  party,  declared 
that  he  had  searched  Mount  Ishibashi  and  found  no  trace  of  a  human 
being,  so  the  men  of  Hei  spent  their  labour  in  searching  the  other  hills. 

One  day,  while  Yoritomo  was  lying  lost  among  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Ishibashi,  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  figure  of  the  Buddhist  god 
Kwannon,  and  stowed  it  away  in  a  secret  cave.  When  Sanehira  saw  this, 
he  wondered,  and  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  this  strange  act. 

"I  lay  aside  this  sacred  image,"  answered  Yoritomo,  "lest  my  head 
should  fall  into  my  enemies'  hands  and  they  should  see  the  figure ;  for  if 
they  did,  they  would  laugh  at  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Gen,  saying  that 
I  am  brave  only  because  I  trust  in  my  patron  saint.  When  I  was  a  babe 
three  years  old,  my  foster-mother  took  me  to  the  Temple  of  Kwannon,  at 
Kiyomidzu,  near  Kiyoto,  and  in  the  loving-kindness  of  her  heart  she  prayed 
that  I  might  prosper  in  the  world.  Fourteen  days  after  this  she  saw  a 
marvellous  dream,  and  she  gave  me  this  little  image  of  Kwannon  two 
inches  long  in  commemoration  of  it.  This  is  why  I  have  treasured  it 
ever  since." 

Soon  after  this  the  others  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  horseload  of 
provisions  which  they  had  received  from  the  priest  of  Hakone".  Poor  food 
it  was — monk's  fare — and  they  laughed  as  they  set  it  before  their  lord ; 
but  the  hungry  man,  be  he  lord  or  peasant,  values  any  food  above  riches. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Yoritomo's  deadly  peril ;  how  he  escaped  from 
the  toils  of  his  enemies  and  lived  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  East,  all  these 
things  are  written  in  never-dying  history. 

From  Yumoto  to  Odawara  is  but  a  short  distance,  and  we  reached  our 
inn  in  time  for  the  mid- day  meal.  The  rivers  were  so  swollen  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  passed,  so  we  had  to  wait  chafing  for  three  days  until 
the  floods  abated.  Our  route  back  to  Yedo  was  along  the  great  highway, , 
past  the  places  which  I  have  already  described  :  so  of  this  expedition  there 
is  nothing  left  to  say. 

A.  B.  MITFOKD. 
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[ALTHOUGH  the  following  narrative  is  related  in  the  first  person,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  account  was  actually  written  by  the  voyager. 
The  writer  of  these  introductory  lines  does  not  deem  it  desirable  to 
particularize  the  manner  in  which  this  account  has  reached  him.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  he  prefers  to  leave  the  reader  to  guess  whether  (like 
Cardan)  the  voyager  who  is  responsible  for  the  principal  facts,  saw,  in  a 
vision,  what  is  here  described;  or  whether,  "the  interiors  of  the  spirit" 
were  "  opened  [in  him,"  as  chanced  to  Swedenborg,  so  that  he  could 
"  converse  with  spirits,  not  only  those  near  our  earth,  but  with  those  also 
who  are  near  other  orbs;"  or  whether,  like  the  author  of  the  "Neue 
Reisen  in  den  Mond,  in  die  Sonne,  &c.,"  he  obtained  his  information 
through  the  agency  of  claiiroyance  ;  or,  lastly,  whether  spiritualistic  com- 
munications from  departed  astronomers  are  here  in  question.  According 
to  the  ideas  which  the  readers  of  these  lines  may  severally  entertain 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  such  facts  as  are  here  described  may  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  they  will  doubtless  decide  for  themselves  among 
these  explanations,  and  others  which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  available. 
Nay,  there  may  even  be  some  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  of 
what  follows  as  a  mere  effort  of  imagination.  For  our  own  part  we  must 
be  content  to  present,  without  comment  or  explanation,  the  information 
which  has  reached  us  ;  there  are,  indeed,  some  circumstances  in  the 
account  which  we  could  not  explain  if  we  would.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
from  time  to  time  the  narrator  refers  to  explanatory  communications 
having  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  the  voyage.  These  communications 
belong  to  the  details  which  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  upon  at  present.] 

Our  voyage  commenced  shortly  before  noon  on  January  9,  of  the  year 
1872.  As  we  started  from  the  central  part  of  London—  or,  to  be  more 
particular,  from  the  rooms  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  Somerset 
House,  —  our  course  was  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  a  part 
of  the  sky  lying  southwards,  and  some  sixteen  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  From  what  J  have  already  told  you,  you  will  understand  that 
the  earth's  attraction  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  our  progress.  But 
atmospheric  resistance  was  not  altogether  so  imperceptible  ;  and  from  time 
to  time,  notwithstanding  our  familiarity  with  all  the  astronomical  details 
of  our  journey,  —  and  X.'s  special  mastery  of  the  laws  to  which  we  were  to 
trust,  —  we  found  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  loaded  state  of  the 
lower  atmospheric  strata.  Although  we  were  no  'longer  subject  to  any 
physical  inconveniences  (indeed,  our  enterprise  would  otherwise  have  been 
impracticable),  and  although  our  powers  of  perception  were  greatly 
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enhanced,  yet  the  very  circumstances  which  enabled  us  to  exercise  powers 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  common  senses,  rendered  the  veil  of  mist 
and  fog  which  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  as  impenetrable  to  our  vision 
(to  use  this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  as  to  the  eyesight  of  the  Londoner. 

Presently,  however,  we  rose  into  a  purer  atmosphere.  The  sun, — the 
end  and  aim  of  our  journey, — was  seen  in  a  clear  sky,  while  below  us  the 
vast  mass  of  cloud  and  fog  which  hung  over  London  appeared  like  a  wide 
sea,  shining  brilliantly  under  the  sun's  rays,  and  effectually  concealing  the 
great  city  from  our  view. 

Our  flight  was  now  very  rapid,  and  each  moment  becoming  more  so,  as 
we  reached  rarer  and  rarer  regions  of  the  upper  air.  We  noticed  that  the 
noise  and  hubbub  of  London  seemed  rapidly  to  subside  into  what  appeared 
to  us  at  the  time  as  almost  perfect  stillness.  And  in  passing  I  may  confirm 
what  Glaisher  has  said  respecting  the  voices  which  are  heard  to  the 
greatest  distance.  For  the  shrill  tones  of  women  and  children  were  heard 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  loudest  tones  of  the  male  voice  were 
altogether  beyond  our  hearing.  The  sounds  which  we  heard  latest  of  all, 
however,  were  the  occasional  shrieks  of  railway-whistles,  and  (quite 
unexpectedly)  a  peculiarly  shrill  note  produced  by  the  beating  of  the  sea- 
waves  on  the  shore,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  under 
other  circumstances.  We  noticed  this  as  our  onward  course  carried  us 
past  (though  far  above)  the  waters  of  the  British  Channel. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  aspect  presented  by  the  earth  as  our  distance 
gradually  increased  ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  my  attention  (at  this  part  of 
our  progress)  was  directed  far  more  closely  to  the  planet  we  were  leaving 
than  to  the  orb  which  we  proposed  to  visit.  X.,  on  the  other  hand, 
absorbed  (as  you  will  readily  believe)  in  the  anticipation  of  the  revelations 
about  to  be  made  respecting  the  sun,  directed  his  sole  attention  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  luminary.  Y.,  who  accompanied  us  (as  I  have 
already  informed  you),  rather  en  amateur  than  because  of  any  profound 
interest  which  he  takes  in  scientific  investigations,  appeared  to  be  too 
much  perplexed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  all  the  objects  now 
in  view  to  attend  to  any  special  features  of  the  scene.  He  was  in 
particular  surprised  at  the  rapidly  increasing  darkness  of  the  sky  in  all 
directions,  except  where  the  sun's  intense  lustre  still  lit  up  a  small  circle 
of  air  all  round  his  orb.  Long  before  we  had  reached  the  limits  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere  the  stars  began  to  shine  at  least  as  brilliantly  as  in 
ordinary  moonlight ;  and  when  certain  signs  recognized  by  X.  showed  that 
we  were  very  near  the  limits  of  the  air,  the  stars  were  shining  as  splendidly 
all  around  as  on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night.  At  this  time  X.  asked  us 
to  turn  our  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  sky  which  were  most  remote 
from  the  sun,  in  order  that  when  we  were  actually  beyond  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere,  we  might  see  at  once  the  full  glory  of  a  scene  which  he  had 
been  contemplating  for  some  time  with  unutterable  wonder.  I  am,  there- 
fore, unable  from  my  own  experience  to  describe  how  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  illumination  in  concealing  the  real  splendour  of  the  regions 
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closely  surrounding  the  sun  had  gradually  diminished  as  we  rose  into  rarer 
and  yet  rarer  strata. 

But  while  we  were  preparing  For  the  surprise  which  X.  had  promised, 
a  surprise  of  another  kind  awaited  all  of  us.  It  had  become  clear  that 
although  the  tenuity  of  the  air  through  which  we  were  now  passing  was 
almost  infinitely  greater  than  the  gaseous  rarity  produced  in  any  experi- 
mental researches  undertaken  by  men,  we  were  yet  approaching  a  definite 
boundary  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  None  of  us  were  prepared  for 
the  effects  which  were  produced  when  that  boundary  was  crossed.  On  a 
sudden  the  darkness  of  the  heavens  all  round  us  increased  a  myriadfold, 
insomuch  that  the  darkness  of  the  blackest  night  seemed  like  midday  by 
comparison.  Yet  I  speak  here  only  of  the  blackness  of  the  background  on 
which  the  stars  were  shown ;  for  the  light  of  the  stars  as  suddenly 
increased  in  an  equal  degree,  while  thousands  of  thousands  of  stars  not 
before  seen  in  a  moment  leapt  into  view  (I  can  use  no  other  expression). 
The  familiar  constellations  were  there,  but  they  seemed  lost  in  the 
splendour  of  a  thousand  more  wonderful  constellations  hitherto  unre- 
vealed,  except  ("  as  through  a  glass  and  darkly  ")  to  the  telescopist. 
Each  star  of  all  these  unnumbered  thousands  shone  with  its  proper 
splendour,  and  yet  each,  as  respects  size,  seemed  to  be  the  merest  point 
of  light.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
amazing  beauty  of  the  spectacle  thus  presented,  or  the  infinite  complexity 
of  structure  seen  amidst  the  star-depths.  We  stayed  for  a  while  entranced 
by  the  sublime  picture  suddenly  disclosed  to  us  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  X.  (even  more  enthusiastic,  you  remember,  as  a  student  of  the  stars 
than  as  one  of  our  modern  sun-worshippers)  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  display. 

One  other  circumstance  I  must  mention  before  describing  the  scene 
which  we  witnessed  when  the  sun  and  sun-surrounding  regions  became 
the  object  of  our  study.  I  have  spoken  above  of  the  silence  which  pre- 
vailed around  us  after  we  had  reached  a  certain  height  above  the  earth. 
To  our  infinite  amazement,  we  found,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  what  we  had  regarded  as  silence, — nay,  as  an  almost  oppres- 
sive silence, — was  only  silence  by  comparison  with  the  noise  and  tumult 
lower  down.  A  sudden  change  from  the  uproar  of  the  fiercest  battle  to 
the  stillness  of  the  desert  could  not  surpass  in  its  effects  the  change  which 
we  experienced  as  we  passed  through  the  impalpable  boundary  of  the 
earth's  atmospheric  envelope.  What  had  seemed  to  us  like  an  oppressive 
silence  appeared  now  by  contrast,  as  the  roar  of  a  storm-beaten  sea.  We 
experienced  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  absolute  stillness.  It  is  certain 
that  Pythagoras  was  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  tumult  which,  in  reality, 
surrounds  us,  though, 

Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Yet  as  to  the  harmony  of   the    spheres,  he  was    mistaken ;    for,  even 
when  the  unnoticed  but  ever  present  mundane  noises   suddenly  ceased, 
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as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  earth's  airy  vesture,  no  sound  betrayed  the 
swift  rush  of  the  planets  on  their  course  around  the  sun.  We  were  still 
close  to  the  earth,  the  desert  of  Sahara  lying  now  vertically  beneath  us  at 
a  distance  of  rather  more  than  500  miles,  yet  her  onward  rush  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  eighteen  miles  per  second  produced  no  sound  which  could 
be  perceived,  even  amid  the  intense  silence — the  black  silence,  as  X. 
called  it — of  interplanetary  space. 

And  now,  how  shall  I  fitly  describe  the  scene  which  was  revealed  to 
us  as  we  directed  our  attention  towards  the  sun.  He  was  scarcely  nearer 
to  us — at  least,  not  perceptibly  nearer — than  as  commonly  seen,  and  yet 
his  aspect  was  altogether  new.  His  orb  was  more  brilliantly  white  than 
it  appears  when  seen  through  the  air,  but  a  close  scrutiny  revealed  a 
diminution  of  brilliancy  towards  the  edge  of  his  disc,  which,  when  fully 
recognized,  presented  him  at  once  as  the  globe  he  really  is.  On  this 
globe  we  could  already  distinguish  the  spots  and  those  bright  streaks 
which  astronomers  call  faculce.  But  it  was  not  the  aspect  of  his  globe 
which  attracted  our  wondering  attention.  We  saw  that  globe  surrounded 
with  the  most  amazingly  complex  halo  of  glory.  Close  around  the  bright 
whiteness  of  the  disc, — and  shining  far  more  beautiful,  by  contrast  with 
that  whiteness,  than  as  seen  against  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  in  total 
eclipses, — stood  the  coloured  region  called  the  chromosphere  ;  not  red,  as 
we  had  expected  to  see  it,  but  gleaming  with  a  mixed  lustre  of  pink  and 
green,  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  passed  the  most  startlingly 
brilliant  coruscations  of  orange  and  golden  yellow  light.  Above  this 
delicate  circle  of  colour  towered  three  tall  prominences  and  upwards  of 
thirty  smaller  ones.  These,  like  the  chromosphere,  were  not  red,  but 
beautifully  variegated.  We  observed,  however,  that  in  parts  of  the  promi- 
nences colours  appeared  which  were  not  seen  in  the  chromosphere — more 
particularly  certain  blue  and  purple  points  of  light,  which  were  charmingly 
contrasted  with  the  orange  and  yellow  flashes  continually  passing  along 
the  whole  length  of  even  the  loftiest  of  these  amazing  objects.  It  was, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  prominences  round  different  parts  of 
the  sun's  orb  presented  very  different  appearances;  for  those  near  the 
sun's  equatorial  zone  and  opposite  his  polar  regions  differed  very  little  in 
their  colour  and  degree  of  light  from  the  chromosphere.  They  also 
presented  shapes  reminding  us  rather  of  clouds  moving  in  a  perturbed 
atmosphere,  than  of  those  tremendous  processes  of  disturbance  which 
astronomers  have  lately  shown  to  be  in  progress  in  the  sun.  But  opposite 
the  spot  zones,  which  were  already  unmistakably  recognizable,  the  promi- 
nences presented  a  totally  different  appearance.  They  resembled  jets  of 
molten  matter,  intensely  bright,  and  seemingly  moving  with  immense 
velocity.  One  or  two  formed  and  vanished  with  amazing  rapidity,  as 
when  in  terrestrial  conflagrations  a  flame  leaps  suddenly  to  a  great  height 
and  presently  disappears.  Indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  spot  zones, 
so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  our  view  of  the  region  outside  the  bright 
solar  disc,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  electrical  disturbance,  since 
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the  illumination  of  the  solar  atmosphere  above  and  around  these  zones 
appeared  not  only  brighter  than  elsewhere,  but  was  here  subject  also  to 
continual  changes  of  brightness.  These  changes,  viewed  from  our  great 
distance,  did  not,  indeed,  seem  very  rapid,  yet,  remembering  the  real 
vastness  of  the  atmospheric  regions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  implied  the  most  intense  activity  in  the  solar  regions 
beneath. 

It  was  clear,  even  at  the  great  distance  at  which  we  still  were,  that 
the  solar  atmosphere  extends  far  above  the  loftiest  of  the  coloured  promi- 
nences. We  could  not  yet  distinguish  the  actual  boundary  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, though  we  entertained  little  question,  after  what  we  had  discovered 
in  the  case  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that  a  real  boundary  exists  to  the 
gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the  sun.  But  we  could  perceive  that  a 
brightly  luminous  envelope  extended  to  about  twice  the  height  of  any 
prominence  visible  at  the  moment,  and  that  the  solar  atmosphere  extends 
and  remains  luminous  to  a  far  greater  height  than  this  more  brilliant 
region.  But  the  most  amazing  circumstance  of  all  was  this,  that  above 
even  the  faintest  signs  of  an  atmosphere,  as  well  as  through  and  amidst 
both  the  inner  bright  envelope  and  the  fainter  light  surrounding  it,  there 
were  the  most  complex  sprays  and  streams  and  filaments  of  whitish  light, 
here  appearing  as  streamers,  elsewhere  as  a  network  of  bright  streaks, 
and  yet  elsewhere  clustered  into  aggregations,  which  I  can  compare  to 
nothing  so  fitly  (though  the  comparison  may  seem  commonplace)  as  to 
hanks  of  glittering  thread.  All  these  streaks  and  sprays  of  light  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  white,  and  they  only  differed  among  themselves  in  this 
respect,  that,  whereas  some  appeared  like  fine  streaks  of  a  uniform  silvery 
lustre,  others  seemed  to  shine  with  a  curdled  light.  The  faint  light  out- 
side the  glowing  atmosphere  surrounding  the  prominences  was  also 
whitish  ;  but  the  glowing  atmosphere  itself  shone  with  a  light  resembling 
that  of  the  chromosphere,  only  not  so  brilliant.  The  pink  and  green 
lustre, — continually  shifting,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  so  that  a  region  which 
had  appeared  pink  at  one  time,  would  shine  a  short  time  after  with  a 
greenish  light, — caused  us  to  compare  the  appearance  of  this  bright  region 
to  that  of  rnother-of-pearl.  I  suppose  that,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
this  glowing  envelope  must  extend  to  a  height  of  abouj  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  miles  from  the  sun  ;  while  from  where  we  were  we  could  trace 
the  fainter  light  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  million  miles  from  the  sun's  surface.  As  for  the  white  streaks  and 
streamers,  they  were  too  irregularly  spread  and  too  complicated  in  their 
structure  for  us  to  form  a  clear  opinion  as  to  their  extension.  Moreover, 
it  was  obvious  that  their  real  extension  was  greater  than  we  could  at 
present  perceive,  for  they  gradually  became  less  and  less  distinct  at  a 
greater  and  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  and  finally  became  imper- 
ceptible, though  obviously  extending  farther  than  we  could  trace  them. 

We  had  passed  more  than  two  million  miles  beyond  the  moon's  orbit 
— cur  progress  being  now  exceedingly  rapid — when  we  encountered  a 
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meteor- stream,  which  appeared  to  be  of  great  extent.  We  had  already 
noticed  the  passage  past  us  of  many  single  meteors,  which  seemed  to  cross 
our  path  in  all  directions.  But  the  members  of  the  meteor-system  now 
encountered  were  all  travelling  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  coming 
from  below  (if  we  may  so  describe  the  portion  of  space  lying  south  of  the 
general  level  in  which  the  planets  travel)  slantingly  upwards,  and  nearing 
the  sun,  though  not  on  a  course  which  would  carry  them  within  several 
millions  of  miles  of  his  globe.  This  meteor-system  is  not  one  of  those 
which  our  earth  encounters  ;  nor  could  X. — who,  as  you  know,  has  closely 
studied  the  subject — recall  the  path  of  any  comet  which  travels  along  the 
course  which  the  meteors  of  this  system  were  pursuing. 

We  paused  to  study,  with  not  a  little  interest,  a  system  which  belongs  to 
a  class  of  cosmical  objects  playing,  as  would  appear,  a  most  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  The  members  of  this  meteor  family  were 
small — few  of  them  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  diameter — and  separated  by 
relatively  enormous  distances.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sets  of  two  or 
three  or  more  of  these  bodies,  which  evidently  formed  subordinate  schemes, 
I  could  not  perceive  any  instances  in  which  any  meteor  was  separated  by 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  of  its  fellows,  insomuch  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  more  than  a  very  few  of  these  objects 
at  a  time.  More  commonly,  indeed,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  separated 
each  meteor  from  its  immediate  neighbours.  Yet  the  actual  number  of 
the  bodies  forming  this  system  must  be  enormous,  for  we  found  that  the 
system  extended  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  travelling  for  no  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  miles,  and  its  longitudinal  extension — that  is, 
its  extension  measured  along  the  orbit  of  the  system — must  be  far  more 
enormous,  even  if  the  system  does  not  form  a  closed  ring,  as  in  other 
cases  known  to  terrestrial  astronomers.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
unlikely  that  this  can  be  the  case  ;  for  we  observed  that  the  meteors 
were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-six  miles  per  second,  which 
implies  (so,  at  least,  X.  asserted)  that  the  path  of  these  meteors  is  a  very 
eccentric  one,  extending  farther  into  space  than  the  paths1  of  the  most 
distant  known  members  of  the  solar  system. 

Most  of  the  meteors  were  rounded,  though  few  were  perfectly  globular ; 
some,  however,  appeared  to  be  quite  irregular  in  shape.  We  were  inte- 
rested (and  Y.  was  not  a  little  amused)  to  observe  that  most  of  the 
meteors  were  rotating,  as  steadily  as  though  they  were  of  planetary 
importance  :  the  sets  of  meteors,  also,  which  I  have  already  referred  to, 
were  circling  round  each  other  with  exemplary  gravity.  A  strange  circum- 
stance, truly,  that  those  peculiarities  of  planetary  motion,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  existence  of  living  creatures  (whose 
requirements  these  movements  so  importantly  subserve)  should  thus  be 
simulated  by  the  minute  orbs  which  wander  to  all  appearance  uselessly 
through  space ! 

After  passing  this  interesting  region,  and  travelling  more  than  three 
million  miles  farther  on  our  course  towards  the  sun,  we  noticed  for  the 
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first  time  that  a  change  had  passed  over  the  appearance  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere  and  the  surrounding  regions.  The  radial  streamers  respecting 
which  astronomers  have  so  long  been  in  doubt  had  come  into  view  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner.  We  could  trace  them  from  the  very  border 
of  the  sun's  globe ;  across  the  inner  glowing  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
outer  and  more  faintly  illuminated  region;  and  beyond  that  region  to 
distances  which  we  judged  to  vary  from  some  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
miles  opposite  the  solar  spot  zones  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  oppo- 
site the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  his  globe.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  radiated  glory  now  visible  around  the  sun  was,  strictly 
speaking,  four-cornered.  There  was  a  general  tendency  to  the  four- 
cornered  or  trapezoidal  form,  but  the  apparent  figure  of  the  light  was 
gapped  and  striated  in  an  irregular  manner,  suggesting  that  the  real  shape 
of  the  portion  of  space  through  which  these  radial  gleams  extended  was 
far  from  simple.  We  could  not  trace  any  actual  outline  of  the  coronal 
glory ;  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  merged  itself  gradually  into  a  faintly 
illuminated  background  of  light,  which,  as  we  could  now  perceive,  sur- 
rounded the  sun  to  a  vast  distance  on  all  sides,  but  with  an  obviously 
increased  extension  opposite  the  sun's  equatorial  regions. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in  the  radial  aspect  now 
presented  by  the  outer  corona,  was  the  fact  that  it  had  undoubtedly  not 
been  so  well  marked — even  if  it  had  existed  at  all — only  a  short  time 
before.  There  could,  indeed,  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  some 
strange  process  of  change  had  taken  place  whereby  the  coronal  region  had 
become  thus  marvellously  striated.  The  same  process  of  change  had 
caused  all  parts  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  excepting  only  the  chromosphere, 
to  glow  more  resplendently.  But  the  streaks  and  sprays  of  faint  white  light 
remained  unchanged,  as  well  in  shape  as  in  lustre  and  colour.  They 
appeared  now  by  contrast  somewhat  fainter  than  they  had  been ;  and,  of 
course,  owing  to  our  having  drawn  nearer  to  them,  they  appeared  some- 
what larger :  but  we  agreed  that,  in  reality,  no  appreciable  change  what- 
ever had  affected  these  mysterious  objects. 

As  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  we  should  shortly  witness  farther 
changes  in  the  radiated  glory,  which  we  could  not  but  regard  as  probably 
auroral  in  its  nature,  it  appeared  desirable  to  X.  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  time  the  continuance  of  the  aspect  now  presented.  A  sufficiently 
accurate  measurement  of  time  seemed  likely  to  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
moon's  motion.  The  earth  and  moon  were  now  far  behind  us,  appearing 
as  two  planets  of  great  splendour  and  close  together.  The  apparent 
diameter  of  the  earth  was  about  a  sixth  of  that  commonly  presented  by 
the  moon  ;  while  the  moon,  which  was  approaching  the  earth  (in  appear- 
ance) from  the  left,  showed  a  diameter  equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  the 
earth's.  Both  seemed  appreciably  "  full,"  that  is,  shone  with  full  circular 
discs,  the  moon  seeming  to  shine  with  a  somewhat  fainter  degree  of  lumi- 
nosity. This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  inferior  reflective  qualities  of  her 
surface,  or  rather,  to  the  superior  reflective  power  of  clouds  in  the  earth's 
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atmosphere.  For  we  could  distinctly  perceive  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
earth's  disc,  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showed  a  band 
of  whitish  light,  north  and  south  of  which  the  ocean  presented  a  purplish 
colour  much  darker  than  we  should  have  expected,  and  certainly  not 
shining  with  more  light  than  the  general  surface  of  the  moon.  The  ice- 
covered  regions  round  the  southern  pole  could  be  plainly  recognized  by 
the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  light  they  reflected  ;  and  all  the  appearances 
suggested  that  this  part  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  an  ice-covered 
continent. 

Not  to  digress  further,  however,  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
method  by  which  X.  proposed  to  time  any  solar  changes.  The  moon  was 
now,  as  I  have  said,  very  close  to  the  earth  in  appearance,  and  slightly 
below  or  south  of  the  earth,  speaking  always  with  reference  to  the  general 
level  of  the  paths  on  which  the  planets  travel — on  which  level,  as  I  have 
said,  we  judged  it  well  to  pursue  our  course.  At  the  moment  we  could 
see  that  the  distance  separating  the  moon  and  earth  was  equal  (in  appear- 
ance) to  about  six  times  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  X.'s 
long  experience  enabled  him  to  form  an  exact  estimate  on  this  point.  It 
was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  compare  this  distance  with  that  noted 
subsequently,  as  occasion  might  arise,  to  form  a  tolerably  exact  estimate 
of  the  time  which  should  then  have  elapsed.  For  it  will  be  understood 
that,  placed  as  we  were,  we  could  quite  readily  recognize  the  relatively 
rapid  motions  of  the  moon  on  her  course  round  the  earth.  And  in  passing, 
I  may  mention  how  strange  it  appeared  to  us  to  see  the  earth,  so  long 
known  to  us  as  a  body  to  be  contrasted  with  the  celestial  orbs,  now  taking 
her  place  as  a  planet  among  the  stars.  There,  not  far  from  Jupiter  (whom 
she  very  much  outshone  at  the  time),  among  the  familiar  though  now 
enhanced  splendours  of  the  constellation  Gemini,  shone  our  earth  and  her 
satellite, — a  double  planet,  and  next  to  the  sun  himself  the  most  beautiful 
object  in  the  heavens. 

During  the  next  ten  million  miles  of  our  progress  we  passed  the 
neighbourhood  of  several  meteor  systems,  actually  traversing  three,  whereof 
two  were  far  more  important,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  than  the  one  already 
described.  It  was  worthy  of  notice  also  that  the  members  of  all  those 
systems  travelled  much  more  swiftly  than  the  meteors  formerly  seen. 

But  what  appeared  to  us  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  this, 
that  as  we  drew  nearer  towards  the  sun,  these  meteor  systems  became 
more  numerous  and  more  important,  while  we  could  recognize  many 
objects  resembling  comets  in  their  general  structure  (only  they  had  no 
tails),  but  much  smaller,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  They  were  in  a  general  sense  round, 
and  became  more  numerous  as  we  proceeded  ;  while  in  several  instances 
we  observed  that  they  appeared  in  groups.  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  multitudes  of  comets,  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  any  telescopes 
yet  made,  exist  within  the  confines  of  the  solar  system  ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  remains  of  larger  comets,  or  have  an  independent  cosmical 
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existence,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Before  we  reached  the  orbit  of 
Venus  (now  shining  very  brilliantly  on  the  left  of  the  SUM>,  and  through  our 
own  motion  passing  rapidly  from  Aquarius  to  Pisces)  these  objects  began 
to  appear  in  countless  numbers,  with  obvious  signs  of  an  increased  con- 
densation in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.  We  could  perceive  that  for  the 
most  part  they  were  followed  by  nights  %  of  meteors,  individually  minute, 
but  more  closely  packed  (so  to  speak)  than  the  meteor  systems  near  our 
own  earth.  We  began  to  suspect  that  this  unexpected  wealth  of  cosmical 
matter  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood,  might  supply  the  explanation  of  those 
interlacing  streaks  and  sprays  and  hanks  of  whitish  light  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  between  the  paths  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  we  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  diminution  in  the  distinctness  of 
these  auroral  radiations  which  had  first  made  their  appearance  when  we 
were  but  some  six  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  glowing  streamers  were  slowly  fading  from  view,  in  the  same  way 
that  streamers  of  an  auroral  display  wane  in  splendour  even  as  we  watch 
them.  In  a  short  time  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  radiations, 
the  solar  atmosphere  resuming  the  appearance  it  had  presented  when  we 
first  observed  it.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  estimate  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  radiated  appearance  had  continued  visible,  for 
we  were  now  much  too  far  from  the  earth  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  amount  by  which  the  moon  had  advanced  on  her  course. 
But  although  X.'s  ingenious  plan  had  thus  failed  to  supply  an  exact 
estimate,  we  could  still  infer  from  the  aspect  of  the  earth  and  moon,  that 
some  three  hours  of  common  time  had  passed  since  the  radial  streamers 
appeared. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  the  phenomenon  we  had  wit- 
nessed could  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  solar  aurora.  How  the 
electrical  action  causing  such  an  aurora  is  excited,  seems  open  to  question  ; 
though  the  facts  to  be  presently  described  suggest  a  probable  cause.  But 
after  what  we  had  now  seen,  I  had  myself  very  little  doubt  that  electricity 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Passing  Mercury  (some  twenty  millions  of  miles  on  our  right  as  we 
crossed  his  orbit)  we  began  to  draw  so  close  towards  the  sun,  that  many  of 
the  features  shown  by  good  telescopes  could  bo  clearly  recognized.  His 
spots  already  presented  a  striking  appearance  ;  but  we  were  most  inter- 
ested at  this  stage  of  our  progress  by  the  aspect  of  the  coloured  promi- 
nences and  chromosphere.  Nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  conceived  than 
the  fringe  of  coloured  light  surrounding  the  intensely  white  orb  of  the 
sun.  The  varieties  of  colour  mentioned  above  seemed  now  to  be  multi- 
plied fifty-fold.  There  are  no  terms  by  which  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
can  be  described.  To  say  that  the  sun  appeared  like  a  shield  of  glowing 
silver  set  round  by  myriads  of  sparkling  jewels  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  though  one  should  compare  the  hues  of 
the  most  brilliant  fireworks  with  the  sombre  tints  of  autumn  foliage. 
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The  glowing  inner  atmosphere  amidst  which  these  prominences 
displayed  their  splendours,  had  now,  owing  to  our  near  approach,  increased 
very  largely  in  apparent  extent.  We  could  distinguish  many  varieties 
of  colour  and  brightness  within  its  limits,  and  from  time  to  time  radial 
striations  appeared,  over  the  solar  spot  zones,  though  they  showed 
but  faintly  compared  with  those  we  had  seen  earlier,  and  remained 
-visible  but  a  short  time.  When  they  were  most  clearly  seen  they  could  be 
traced  outwards  into  the  less  luminous  atmosphere,  which  we  could  now 
distinguish  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  sun's  surface.  This  outer  atmo- 
sphere was  not  irregular,  as  we  might  have  judged  from  the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  radiations ;  for  we  could  now  see  that  those  radiations 
had  been  wholly  within  the  limits  of  this  exceedingly  rare  atmosphere. 
We  could  trace  the  envelope  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun  on  all  sides  ;  at  which  distance  it  appeared  to  have  a 
definite  boundary.  But  outside,  as  well  as  within  its  limits,  the  irregular 
streams  and  sprays  of  whitish  light  could  now  be  seen  with  greatly 
enhanced  distinctness,  and  could  be  traced  to  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  sun.  It  had  become  perfectly  obvious  to  us  that  these  whitish 
streaks  were  due  to  myriads  of  meteor  systems  existing  in  the  sun's 
neighbourhood.  We  had  long  since  observed  how  much  more  richly  these 
systems  were  congregated  close  by  the  sun ;  and  the  nearer  we  ourselves 
approached  his  orb  the  more  surprising  was  the  richness  of  meteoric 
aggregation.  We  now  encountered,  not  systems  of  meteors,  but  systems 
of  meteor  systems  ;  while  amidst  these  systems,  and  seemingly  associated 
with  them,  were  countless  thousands  of  those  relatively  minute  comets 
which  have  been  already  referred  to.  That  these  comets  glowed  chiefly 
with  their  own  inherent  lustre,  we  could  not  doubt ;  but  the  meteor 
systems  shine  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  and  we  could  already  per- 
ceive how  much  more  brilliantly  they  are  illuminated  than  the  meteors 
which  pass  close  by  the  earth.  For  the  sun  presented  a  disc  many  times 
larger  than  as  he  appears  to  the  terrestrial  astronomer.  So  that  the 
meteor  systems,  infinitely  more  numerous  as  well  as  severally  richer  in  the 
sun's  neighbourhood,  and  illuminated  many  times  more  brightly,  formed 
a  conspicuous  but  irregular  halo  around  the  sun.  We  could  perceive 
also  that  as  their  motions  (far  more 'rapid  than  those  of  the  meteors  first 
encountered)  carried  groups  and  clusters  of  them  into  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, they  began  to  glow  with  inherent  light,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  increased  heat  to  which  they  became  exposed,  but  chiefly,  as  I  judge, 
because  the  sun's  electrical  action  was  then  more  freely  communicated  to 
them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  atmospheric  resistance  can  have  been 
in  question,  since  even  such  tenuous  bodies  as  comets  pass  far  nearer  to 
the  sun  without  being  appreciably  affected  by  this  cause. 

It  was  the  sudden  access  of  brilliancy  in  meteor  systems  close  by  us, 
which  gave  us  the  first  intimation  that  we  were  about  to  cross  the 
boundary  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  We  were  all  prepared,  as  we  thought, 
to  experience  in  some  striking  manner  the  effects  produced  as  we  passed 
from  the  ether  of  interplanetary  space  into  the  sun's  atmosphere, — infinitely 
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rare  though  it  might  be  at  this  distance  from  his  surface.  But  we  were  in 
no  sense  prepared  for  the  surprise  which  actually  awaitec^us.  Of  a  sudden 
we  passed  from  absolute  silence  to  an  uproar  infinitely  surpassing  the 
tumult  of  the  fiercest  terrestrial  storms.  We  were  still  some  eight  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  yet  the  tremendous  processes  at  work  within  his 
domain  produced  the  most  stupendous  reverberations  even  at  that  enormous 
distance,  and  in  an  atmosphere  rarer  than  the  so-called  vacuum  of  the- 
experimentalist.  Nothing  in  all  our  progress  thus  far,  had  given  us  so 
startling  an  insight  into  the  mighty  energy  of  the  sun,  as  this  amazing 
circumstance.  Somehow  we  had  always  associated  the  idea  of  perfect 
silence  with  the  solar  activity ;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  on  this  account 
that  we  had  hitherto  experienced  a  sense  of  unreality  when  considering  the 
mighty  processes  at  work,  as  telescopic  research  had  shown,  in  the  solar 
orb.  But  now  that  we  could,  as  it  were,  hear  the  working  of  the  mighty 
machine  which  governs  our  scheme  of  worlds, — now  that  we  could  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of  the  planetary  system, — the  sense  of  the 
sun's  amazing  vitality  was  brought  home  to  us,  so  far  at  least  as  so 
stupendous  a  reality  can  be  brought  home  to  the  feeble  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind. 

Amidst  a  continually  increasing  uproar,  and  through  an  atmosphere  so 
intensely  heated  that  no  creature  living  on  the  earth  could  for  an  instant 
have  endured  its  fiery  breath,  we  passed  onwards  to  the  glowing  inner 
atmosphere,  and  still  onwards  to  the  very  limits  of  the  chromosphere, — where 
it  seemed  fit  that  our  course  should  be  stayed  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
template the  wonders  that  surrounded  us.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  that  we  had  witnessed  during  this  last  stage  of  our 
voyage  to  the  sun  ;  wonders  had  surpassed  wonders,  glories  that  had 
seemed  incredible  had  become  lost  in  yet  more  amazing  glories,  each 
moment  had  seemed  to  bring  the  climax  of  splendour,  of  fierce  energy,  of 
inconceivable  uproar,  and  yet  at  each  moment  we  seemed  as  though  we 
should  forget  the  wonders  we  had  witnessed  in  those  which  were  being 
newly  revealed. 

We  were  now  within  twenty  thousand  miles  of  the  sun's  surface.  All 
round  us  were  waves  of  flaming  hydrogen  into  which  uprose  continually 
vast  masses  of  glowing  vapour  resplendent  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  if  a  rainbow  can  be  conceived  as  of  intensest  fire.  Some  thirty 
thousand  miles  from  where  we  were,  a  mighty  prominence  towered  aloft  to 
a  height  of  at  least  seventy  thousand  miles.  We  had  arrived  close  by  the 
spot  zone,  and  between  us  and  the  prominence  the  surface  of  the  intensely 
bright  photosphere  was  tossed  into  what  appeared  as  the  immense  waves 
of  a  white-hot  sea.  We  could  perceive  that  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
prominence,  even  to  its  very  summit,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  vertically 
abo\e  us,  a  rush  of  fiery  vapour  was  passing  continually  upwards  with 
incredible  velocity.  From  time  to  time  masses  of  matter  which  resembled 
molten  metal  were  expelled  as  if  from  a  vent  far  beneath  the  lowest  visible 
part  of  the  fiery  column.  After  each  such  outburst,  the  prominence 
seemed  to  glow  with  increased  brilliancy,  its  shape  also  changing,  as 
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though  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  agitated  by  tremendous  hurri- 
canes. But  even  as  we  watched,  the  explosions  grew  less  fierce  and 
presently  ceased;  after  which,  the  whole  prominence,  vast  as  was  its 
extent,  seemed  to  dissolve,  until  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  perceived. 

But  a  circumstance  which  surprised  us  greatly  was  this.  Although  the 
uproar  and  tumult  which  prevailed  were  inconceivably  great,  yet  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  solar  eruption  which  we  had  been  witnessing, 
there  were  no  sounds  which  we  could  associate  with  the  tremendous  out- 
bursts which  must  in  reality  have  taken  place.  Accustomed  to  associate 
terrestrial  volcanic  explosions  with  sounds  of  exceptional  loudness,  we  were 
amazed  to  perceive  no  distinctive  sounds  during  the  infinitely  mightier 
eruption  we  had  just  watched. 

But  as  we  passed  towards  the  scene  of  the  eruption — eager  to  con- 
template the  effects  of  an  outburst  competent  to  destroy  the  whole  frame 
of  a  globe  like  the  earth — the  mystery  was  explained.  While  we  were 
still  far  from  the  place  of  explosion,  and  intent  on  the  study  of  the  great 
facular  waves  which  were  passing  swiftly  beneath  us,  we  suddenly  heard  a 
series  of  explosions  so  tremendous  that  we  imagined  a  new  eruption  was 
commencing  close  by.  Yet  we  could  perceive  no  signs  of  unusual  solar 
activity.  All  round  our  horizon,  indeed,  we  could  discern  prominences  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions ;  but  these  we  had  observed  before.  Whence 
then  came  the  tremendous  noises  now  reverberating  through  the  solar 
atmosphere  ? — -noises  so  tremendous,  that  the  unutterable  uproar  which  had 
prevailed  unceasingly  all  round  us,  seemed  hushed,  by  comparison,  into 
perfect  stillness.  X.  was  the  first  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon. 
These  sounds  were  those  produced  during  the  explosion  which  had  ceased 
some  time  before  ;  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  corresponding  to  the 
vast  distance  which  still  separated  us  from  the  scene  of  the  outburst. 
Just  as  a  perceptible  interval  elapses  between  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  the 
moment  when  the  noise  of  the  discharge  reaches  the  ear  of  a  distant 
observer,— so  in  the  present  case  a  comparatively  long  interval  elapsed 
before  the  sound-waves  traversed  the  distance  which  light  had  traversed  in 
less  than  a  second. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  outburst,  we  perceived  that  we  were 
nearing  the  borders  of  an  enormous  region  which  seemed  dark  by  com- 
parison with  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  rest  of  the  photosphere.  The 
faculae,  forming  here  immense  ridge-like  waves,  prevented  us  for  a  time 
from  fully  discerning  the  nature  of  this  region  ;  but  after  we  had  passed 
some  of  the  loftiest  of  these  seeming  waves,  we  could  perceive  that  the 
dark  region  formed  a  sort  of  lagoon,  though  of  an  extent  exceeding  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth.  We  had,  in  fact,  approached  one  of  those 
regions  which  terrestrial  observers  call  spots.  We  could  readily  infer  that 
the  spot  was  not  one  of  the  very  largest ;  in  fact  it  was  little  more  than 
twenty  thousand  miles  in  width.  We  found  that  (as  astronomers  have 
inferred)  the  dark  region  lay  below  the  general  level  of  the  photosphere. 
But  terrestrial  observers  have  wholly  underrated  the  extent  of  the  depression 
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of  these  regions.  The  reason  of  this  X.  considered  to  be  the  refractive 
power  of  the  dense  atmosphere  within  these  depressions,  which  causes 
them  to  appear  shallower  than  they  really  are,  much  as  a  basin  when  filled 
with  water  appears  shallower  than  it  really  is.  We  judged  the  depth  of  the 
depression  in  the  case  of  this  particular  spot  to  be  fully  ten  thousand  miles. 

Placed  as  we  were  now  at  the  borders  of  an  enormous  sun-spot,  we 
could  understand  the  real  meaning  of  some  of  those  appearances  which 
had  seemed  perplexing  during  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of  the  sun.  In  the 
first  place,  we  could  perceive  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
depression  before  us,  there  was  the  most  intense  activity ;  but  the  most 
violent  action  took  place  all  round  the  borders  of  the  spot.  We  could 
see,  in  fact,  that  several  of  the  prominences  we  had  observed  during  our 
progress  sprang  from  the  borders  of  the  relatively  dark  depression  ;  and 
though  scarcely  a  trace  remained  (to  our  great  amazement)  of  the  mighty 
eruption  we  had  so  lately  witnessed,  we  could  judge  from  the  aspect  of 
the  region  we  had  reached,  that  here  (on  the  nearer  border  of  the  spot) 
that  tremendous  outburst  had  taken  place.  All  round  the  spot  immense 
waves  offaculce  raised  their  glowing  crests  above  the  general  solar  level ; 
and  we  could  see  that  this  was  due  to  the  action  of  some  cause  by  which 
the  matter  of  the  photosphere  had  been  driven  outwards  from  the  region 
of  the  spot,  and  had  so  become  heaped  up  in  great  ridges  all  round. 
Descending  to  a  lower  level,  we  found  that  this  photospheric  matter  was 
actually  of  the  nature  of  cloud  or  fog,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  formed  by 
the  condensation  of  the  glowing  vapours  of  many  metallic  elements  into 
innumerable  globules  or  vesicles,  resembling  the  water- vesicles  of  our  clouds. 
From  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  these  clouds,  we  could  perceive  that 
metallic  rain  was  falling.  The  metallic  showers  were'  particularly  heavy 
on  the  borders  of  the  spot,  though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  cooling  to 
which  the  region  of  the  spot  appeared  to  have  been  exposed,  or  to  electrical 
action  caused  by  the  intense  activity  all  round  the  spot,  we  could  not 
satisfactorily  determine.  And  though  we  visited  several  other  spots — 
one  of  them  remarkably  large — we  could  perceive  nothing  explanatory  of 
these  localized  showers. 

In  passing  over  the  general  photosphere — that  is,  over  regions  where 
there  were  no  spots — we  saw  no  signs  of  the  objects  which  have  been 
called  willow-leaves.  The  photosphere  presents  a  curdled  aspect,  as 
though  the  metallic  clouds  which  produce  the  greater  part  of  its  light  had 
been  agitated  into  somewhat  uniformly-disposed  waves — not  rollers,  but 
such  waves  as  are  seen  when  two  seas  meet — but  there  was  nothing  sug- 
gestive of  interlacing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  dark  depressions, 
however,  the  rounded  clouds  seemed  to  be  lengthened  by  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  disturbance,  an  effect  which  was  enhanced  by  the  downfall  of 
metallic  showers  from  these  clouds.  X.,  who  had  been  inclined  to  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  the  bright  solar  willow-leaves  are  in  some  sense 
organized  beings,  admitted  at  once  that  nothing  in  their  aspect  on  a  nearer 
view  encourages  such  a  conception  of  their  nature. 

We  visited  both  spot  zones,  and  examined  many  spot  depressions  in 
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several  stages  of  development.  From  what  we  saw,  we  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  spots  are  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  arrival  of 
matter  from  without,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause  a  large  portion 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  to  be  cooled.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  much  of  the 
matter  which  continued  to  arrive  from  without  caused  a  local  increase  of  the 
sun's  heat.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  matter  which  arrived  nearly 
on  a  vertical  course.  But  other  matter,  which  descended  less  rapidly  to 
the  surface,  produced  a  precisely  contrary  effect,  and  as  it  settled  down  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  displacing  ancf  driving  outwards  the  intensely  bright 
solar  clouds,  it  appeared  to  cool  the  underlying  matter  in  such  sort  as  to 
cause  it  to  shine  less  resplendently  than  elsewhere.  But  all  round  a 
region  thus  cooled,  intense  eruptive  action  was  invariably  excited,  every 
spot  we  visited  being  literally  circled  about  by  prominences  of  greater  or 
less  size.  Some  of  these  eruptions  were  so  amazingly  active  that  the 
ejected  matter  (which  seemed  to  come  from  an  immeasurable  depth)  was 
propelled  with  a  velocity  even  exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  matter  which 
arrived  from  without ;  so  that  we  could  not  but  conclude  that  the  matter 
thus  disgorged  was  driven  wholly  and  for  ever  away  from  the  sun.  There 
were  signs  which  led  us  to  believe  that  intense  electrical  action  was 
excited  during  these  eruptions,  and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  such 
action  may  afford  the  true  explanation  of  the  radiations  seen  in  the  outer 
solar  envelopes. 

Although  not  liable  to  any  sense  of  fatigue,  and  impervious  to  any  of 
those  risks  which  seemed  to  multiply  around  us,  we  began  to  be  bewildered 
by  the  succession  of  wonders  which  had  been  revealed  to  us.  Y.,  in 
particular,  wished  to  escape  from  the  fierce  light  and  the  dazzling  colours, 
as  well  as  from  the  inconceivable  uproar  and  tumult,  which  we  had  now 
experienced,  for  some  hours  in  reality,  but  for  an  age  to  our  perceptions. 
X.  was  desirous  of  penetrating  deeply  beneath  the  photosphere,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  answer  to  some  of  those  questions  which  have  lately  arisen 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  sun's  interior.  He  suffered  himself,  how- 
ever, to  be  overruled,  though  exacting  from  us  a  promise  that  this,  our 
first  voyage  to  the  sun,  should  not  be  the  last. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  thought  that  chiefly  occupied  us  as  we  returned  to 
the  earth  ?  On  all  sides  were  countless  myriads  of  stars ;  in  front,  the 
mighty  convolution  of  the  galaxy,  infinitely  complex  in  star-texture  ; 
directly  below,  the  great  Magellanic  cloud,  full  of  stars  and  star-clusters  ; 
suns  everywhere,  of  every  order  of  magnitude  and  splendour.  We  had 
wondered  at  the  beautiful  spectacle  presented  by  the  sun  of  our  own 
system  ;  but  now  that  we  had  visited  that  sun,  and  had  learned  something 
of  its  amazing  might  and  activity,  the  thought  seemed  awful,  nay,  almost 
appalling,  that  all  those  suns,  as  well  as  the  unnumbered  millions  which 
we  could  not  perceive,  were  of  like  nature, — that  the  infinitely  wonderful 
scene  we  had  just  beheld  was  thus  infinitely  multiplied  throughout  the 
Infinite  universe  of  the  Almighty. 
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IT  had  been  a  glowing,  scorching  day.  The  desert  was  a  vast  glistening 
expanse  of  pitiless  staring  light,  and  the  sky  above  it — intensely  blue, 
and  without  the  tiniest  cloud  to  diversify  its  infinite  monotony — had 
contemplated  us,  fried,  shrivelled,  dust-blinded  mortals,  as  we  had  toiled 
painfully,  yet  with  heroic  endurance,  through  our  duties  of  sightseeing. 

We  had  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  the  dilapidated,  but  still  beautiful, 
"Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,"  standing  apart  now  in  solemn  isolation  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  city,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  yellow  sand — fitting 
resting-places,  in  their  deep  repose,  for  the  great  dead  who  lie  there. 

Their  calm  sleep  is  seldom  disturbed  now.  Tourists,  to  be  sure,  like 
ourselves,  come  now  and  then  from  the  bleak  North  to  stare  and  giddily 
chatter  within  the  sacred  precincts.  But  tourists  have  not  as  yet  become 
the  plague  of  these  regions,  and  their  visits  are  comparatively  few  and  far 
between.  They  come  and  go  quickly,  for  there  is  not  much  to  tempt 
them  to  loiter,  and  their  voices  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  their  foot- 
prints are  swiftly  effaced  from  the  ever-shifting  sand,  and  all  is  silent  as 
before.  The  swarthy  Bedaween  stalks  majestically  past  next,  with  his 
dark,  fierce  face  turned  towards  the  West.  He  is  returning  from  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  hated  city  to  his  roofless  home  in  the  desert ;  but  he 
will  not  loiter  within  reach  of  even  the  faintest  sounds  of  civilized  life, 
and  his  grand,  swift,  yet  never-hurried  step,  quickly  passes  by,  and  he  is 
soon  lost  in  the  burning  expanse.  Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  dark  string 
of  heavily-laden  camels,  or  a  veiled  woman,  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head, 
and  a  dusky  naked  imp  on  her  shoulder,  or  a  troop  of  labourers,  or  a  file 
of  donkeys.  But  they  all,  like  ourselves,  have  come  merely  to  go  again, 
and,  gliding  by  noiselessly,  the  dead  are  once  more  left  to  themselves. 

The  sun  has  set  now  in  a  tremulous  golden  glory,  and  the  short 
southern  twilight  has  already  deepened  into  night.  The  yellow  sands 
and  silent  tombs  are  behind  us — pale  ghostly  shadows  ;  and  before  us  is 
the  strange  fantastic  city,  through  whose  narrow  streets  our  donkeys,  and 
we  upon  them,  are  threading  our  way,  under  the  guidance  of  our  donkey- 
boy,  Ah  Achmet.  Everybody  who  has  ever  been  in  Cairo  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  tribe  donkey-boy,  the  irrepressible,  impudent,  yet 
fascinating  youth,  who,  chattering  a  dozen  languages  in  a  breath,  bewilders 
the  inexperienced  traveller  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  genius,  and  knows 
them  all.  Foolish  supposition,  indeed.  Six  words  of  each  is,  on  an 
average,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  with  these  six  words,  his 
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bright  laughing  eyes,  his  gleaming  teeth,  his  never-tired  legs,  and  his 
inexhaustible  stock  of  goodwill,  fun,  and  impudence,  he  is  the  donkey-boy 
par  excellence  of  all  the  world,  and  has  won  your  heart  in  five  minutes. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  AH,  our  friend,  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  donkey-boy,  though  he  called  himself  one,  but  rather,  a 
master  donkey-boy,  owner  of  several  beasts  and  several  boys.  Ali  was, 
in  short,  a  man  of  substance,  who  was  doing  well  in  the  world.  His  age, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  about  twenty  ;  but  he  looked,  as  all 
Easterns  do,  at  least  ten  years  older.  His  figure  was  tall  and  slender, 
yet  strongly  made,  and  his  dark  camel-hair  cloak  hung  upon  it  in  fine 
artistic  folds.  His  small  well- shaped  feet  were  shod  in  bright  yellow 
slippers,  and  a  spotlessly  white  turban  was  wound  in  soft  thick  coils 
round  his  head.  His  face — it  was  a  face  such  as  one  never  forgets,  and 
which,  even  in  this  land  of  dark-eyed,  passionate-visaged  men,  had  a 
character  and  distinction  of  its  own.  A  deep  olive  skin,  a  long  flat  nose, 
a  thin  broad  mouth,  which  smiled  now  and  then  rather  sweetly  and  sadly, 
and  slow  lazy  oval  eyes,  lighting  up  occasionally  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
eagerness,  almost,  I  might  say,  cruelty,  which  took  one's  breath  away, 
and  somehow  seemed  to  make  one's  blood  creep  in  one's  veins. 

Ali  and  I  were  fast  friends.  From  the  first,  he  had  taken  my  donkey 
and  myself  under  his  special  protection,  and  his  place  was  invariably  by 
my  side.  From  the  first,  too,  he  had  been  communicative,  confidential 
even,  and  had  readily  enough  let  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  domestic 
interior.  One  day  I  had  chanced  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  wife,  or  two,  or, 
perhaps,  even  three,  I  had  added,  with  an  involuntary  lowering  of  my 
voice,  and  with  a  wholesale  gulping- down  of  the  repugnance  I  felt  at 
making  the  odious  suggestion.  His  answer  relieved  me  immensely.  Ali 
had  but  one  wife,  and  Nafoosa  was  her  name. 

"And  do  you  love  her  very  much  ?  "  I  inquired  eagerly,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  delight  at  the  promising  condition  of  Ali's  morals  and  manners. 

"  Love  her  ?  Yes!"  And  the  oval  eyes  flamed  up  suddenly.  "I 
give  her  diamants  and  pearls,  and  beautiful  dresses — the  best  in  the 
bazaar.  My  wife  pretty — very  pretty.  Love  her  ?  Yes,  I  do  !  "  he 
concluded,  emphatically. 

This  was  delightful.  But  the  very  next  instant  my  feelings  received  a 
cruel  shock. 

11  And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?  Have  you  any  children  ?  " 
I  asked  imprudently. 

"  Children  ?  Yes.  One  boy,  dead — of  other  wife,  you  know ;  not  this 
one,"  he  replied,  carelessly,  and  urging  my  donkey  on  to  a  quicker  pace. 

"  Other  wife  !  "     I  repeated  aghast.     "  But,  Ali,  you  told  me " 

"  She  bad, — very  bad.  Put  her  away — sent  her  home  to  her  father. 
She  ugly,  very  ugly, — hate  her  !  "  my  friend  proceeded  in  an  off-hand  way. 

This  was  unpleasant,  and  it  took  me  a  few  minutes  to  recover  myself. 
Presently,  however,  I  had,  with  a  facility  which  astonished  myself,  faced 
the  position,  and  I  was  curiously  inquiring  into  all  the  particulars.  Not 
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very  many  could  I  gather.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  of  very  slight  interest 
to  Ali.  As  far  as  the  difficulties  of  language  would  allow  me  to  discover, 
he  had  first  married  a  wife  of  eleven,  he  being  himself  fourteen  years  old. 
She  had  had  a  temper,  and  probably  a  tongue.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
mother-in-law  versus  daughter-in-law,  except  "lhat  in  this  land  of  lightly- 
considered  matrimonial  engagements,  the  mother-in-law  had  carried  the 
day  in  the  end,  instead  of  the  wife.  The  refractory  Fatimeh  had,  prob- 
ably by  mutual  consent,  returned  to  her  father's  house,  after  the  death  of 
her  child,  and  in  due  time,  Nafoosa  had  become  her  successor.  Nafoosa  ! 
It  was  a  sweet  sounding  name,  and  somehow  took  my  fancy  strangely.  I 
caught  myself  repeating  it  over  and  over  again  with  a  lingering  tenderness, 
observing  which,  Ali  suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with  flashing  eyes.  Would 
I  come  to  his  house  to  see  her  ?  he  inquired.  Nafoosa  would  be  glad  ; 
his  mother  would  be  glad  ;  everybody  would  be  glad  ;  the  coffee  would  be 
ready, — "  real,  Arab  coffee — not  the  stuff  they  give  at  hotel,"  with  an 
expressive  grimace  :  but  good  coffee,  such  as  Arab  drinks.  Would  I  come  ? 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  would  come,  some  day,  soon,  but And  I 

looked  back  with  a  smile  at  the  gentlemen  of  our  party.  Might  they 
come  too  ?  Were  they  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  lovely  Nafoosa  ? 

Ali  smiled  too,  but  rather  darkly.  I  had  only  made  the  proposal  for 
a  little  jest,  but  my  friend  seemed  to  consider  it  a  serious  sort  of  jest,  and 
without  ceremony,  gave  it  a  flat  refusal.  No  man  but  himself  might  look 
on  his  wife's  face.  Her  father  ?  Yes,  that  did  not  count.  And  her 
brother,  of  course.  Yes.  But  a  stranger,  a  Frank,  a  Christian  !  By  the 
soul  of  the  Prophet's  mother,  a  thousand  times,  No  ! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  to-day,  on  our  way  back  from  the  Caliph's 
Tombs,  Ali  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  Its  fulfilment  had  been,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  from  day  to  day  delayed,  but  now  my  friend  seemed 
resolved  to  take  no  excuse,  and  though  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and 
anxious  to  be  at  home,  I  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  his  eager  invitation, 
and  after  a  short  hesitation,  said  "  yes  "  to  it  at  last.  The  next  minute  I 
half  regretted  my  complacency.  Daylight  had  almost  gone  now,  and  the 
Mouski, — the  Kegent  Street  of  Cairo — was  brilliantly  lit,  and  filled  with  a 
screaming,  motley  throng.  But  Ali  and  I  had  left  the  Mouski,  and  my 
companions  (who  were  returning  to  the  hotel),  and  had  turned  sharply 
into  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  us,  after  a  minute  or  two,  into  a  dark 
quiet  quarter.  The  change  was  sudden  and  startling.  I  was  alone  with 
an  Arab,  whom,  a  week  ago  I  had  never  seen,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  Eastern  city,  and  it  was  late,  almost  night.  In  short,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  I  suddenly  felt  a  little  frightened,  and  rather  suspicious 
and  distrustful  of  my  friend  Ali,  in  whose  complete  power  I  had  rashly 
placed  myself.  We  had  both  become  very  silent.  My  silly  alarms  para- 
lysed my  tongue,  and  while  Ali  was  probably  indulging  in  a  pleasant 
dream  of  the  home  to  which  he  was  bringing  me,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  that  my  brain  was  busy  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  imaginary  horrors. 
It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  no  doubt.  Yet,  for  my  self-defence,  the 
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circumstances  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  slightly  peculiar.  On  he 
went,  through  narrow  lanes  and  winding  passages,  in  which  my  feet  came 
into  continual  contact  with  the  walls.  So  narrow  were  they,  that  the  sky 
above  was  often  hut  a  slender  streak  of  dark,  liquid  blue,  in  which  a  stray 
star  was  calmly  shining ;  so  narrow,  that  often  too,  the  delicately  carved 
latticed  Arabian  night  balconies,  jutting  out  on  either  side,  hid  the  sky  and 
the  stars  altogether,  •  and  made  the  passage  beneath  completely  dark. 
Once,  I  remember,  we  came  to  a  sort  of  little  "Place,"  crossing  which  I 
breathed  more  freely.  Here,  too,  were  the  tall,  dark  houses,  and  the 
mysterious  balconies,  and  strange  dusky  shadows  were  lying  about.  A 
white-veiled  woman  was  gliding  across  it  in  a  ghostly  fashion.  But  above, 
in  the  deep,  distant  sky,  there  was  a  moon,  and  such  a  moon !  S6 
serenely,  beautifully  bright,  and  shining  down  upon  the  little  Place  with 
such  a  glorious  tranquil  light,  that  it  quieted  my  nerves  all  at  once,  and 
made  me  feel  myself  again.  Our  wanderings  were  moreover  nearly  con- 
cluded now,  and  presently  Ali  and  the  donkey  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  This  is  my  home,"  he  announced  laconically,  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
the  Eastern  fashion  of  dismounting  one,  and  placing  me  upon  my  feet  in 
front  of  a  very  low  archway,  behind  which  pitch  darkness,  and  nothing 
else,  was  visible.  But  something  was  audible — sounds  which  frightened 
me  more  reasonably  than  the  imaginary  terrors  of  a  few  minutes  ago — the 
loud  barking  of  a  crew  of  the  inevitable  hateful,  ugly  curs,  which  are  the 
veritable  plague  of  all  Eastern  cities,  and  my  especial  aversion  and  terror. 

It  required  all  Ali's  persuasive  powers  to  reassure  me,  and  to  induce 
me  to  follow  him  into  the  sombre  regions  whence  the  barks,  or  rather 
yells,  proceeded ;  but  at  last,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  plucked  up  my 
courage,  and,  keeping  close  at  his  heels,  I  soon  found  that  I  had  safely 
crossed  a  sort  of  court-yard,  and  that  I  was  climbing  up  the  very  steep 
and  rickety  staircase  which  led  to  his  "home."  What  a  strange,  dark 
place  it  was !  How  mysterious  and  still  seemed  the  dim,  lofty  rooms, 
across  which  the  lantern,  which  Ali  had  lit  a  few  moments  ago,  threw  all 
sorts  of  odd,  shimmering  glances.  In  the  half  light,  it  seemed  to  be  quite 
a  palatial  abode.  We  passed  through  at  least  two  lofty  good-sized  apart- 
ments before  reaching  the  one  in  which  Ali,  with  the  gesture  of  a  king,  and 
with  a  courteous  dignity  which  made  me  blush  for  my  recent  ridiculous 
fit  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  pointed  to  the  divan  and  requested  me  to  be 
seated.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  my  friend  was  lord  and  master  of  his 
kingdom,  and  his  coming  seemed  all  at  once  to  rouse  it  out  of  the  sort  of 
magic  slumber  in  which  it  had  been  plunged.  Doors  opened  and  shut 
again.  The  shuffling  of  pattens  made  itself  heard.  There  was  a  general 
waking  up,  and  presently  his  womankind  began  to  appear  —  slaves, 
servants,  relations,  children — what  not  ?  In  these  Eastern  households 
it  is  as  well  not  too  inquire  too  closely  into  particulars,  nor  to  attempt  to 
fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  Moslem's  harem.  Soon  a  faint  ray  of 
light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  At  all  events,  whatever  or  whoever  they 
were,  they  were  not  all  Ali's.  My  friend  was  one  of  several  brothers,  who 
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kept  house  together,  and  the  consequence  was  this  numerous  female  con- 
gregation, over  which  his  mother  reigned  as  queen.  A  hideous,  disagree- 
able old  queen  she  was  too.  I  disliked  her  from  the  very  first,  and  looking 
at  her  wrinkled,  malignant,  hard  face,  I  fancied  that  I  could  fully 
sympathise  with  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  luckless  Fatimeh. 

"  But  Nafoosa  ?  "  I  inquired  presently,  when  I  had  done  my  best  to 
acknowledge  the  numerous  salaams  and  greetings  which  I  received  from 
all  sides,  and  I  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  eager  gaping  and 
staring  to  which  I  was  of  course  subjected.  "  Surely  Nafoosa  is  not  one 
of  these  ?  "  There  were  one  or  two  tolerably  pretty  faces  among  them. 
But,  not  even  the  kohl  which  darkened  their  eyes,  nor  the  paint  which 
coloured  their  cheeks,  nor  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  their  teeth — which 
I  believe  was  genuine — gave  them  the  remotest  claims  to  beauty.  As  to 
the  rest,  they  were  unmitigatedly  ugly  and  awkward  in  their  tasteless, 
clumsy  clothes,  and  with  their  grinning,  vacant  smiles.  "  Surely  Nafoosa 
could  not  be  one  of  these  ?  "  Ali,  seated  by  my  side  on  the  divan — all 
the  women,  not  even  excepting  his  mother,  standing  in  various  ungraceful 
attitudes  before  us — smiled  a  quiet,  superior  sort  of  smile,  at  my  question. 
"No,  certainly.  Nafoosa  was  not  one  of  these.  She  had  been  sleeping 
probably,  and  was  now  dressing  herself.  She  would  come  in  a  minute." 

She  was  coming  even  then ;  had  indeed  come — noiselessly,  like  an 
apparition  —  and  was  standing,  white  and  still,  in  the  midst  of  that 
chattering,  grinning,  untaking  group  of  women.  It  was  as  if  a  pure  white 
lily  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  gaudy,  vulgar  flower-bed. 
Perhaps  Nafoosa,  roused  abruptly  from  her  slumbers  (Eastern  women 
sleep,  from  want  of  anything  else  to  do,  at  all  times  and  hours),  had  not 
had  time  to  deck  herself,  and  had  therefore,  at  the  summons  of  her  lord, 
hastily  concealed  deficiencies  by  wrapping  herself  up  in  the  white  linen 
garment,  called  eezar,  which  is  the  female  out-of-door  toilette  in  the  East. 
At  all  events,  from  whatever  cause,  she  wore  it  now.  The  effect  of  the 
contrast  was  delightful.  The  eezar  was  not  put  on  after  the  usual  hideous 
and  ungainly  fashion,  which  converts  its  wearer  into  a  shapeless,  waddling 
bundle,  but  was  carelessly  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  head 
and  neck  uncovered,  and  if  the  girl  had  studied  her  appearance  for  a 
week,  she  could  not  in  the  end  have  selected  a  more  becoming  or  striking 
costume.  How  beautiful  she  was  !  with  those  lustrous,  wistful  eyes,  and 
that  soft,  entirely  colourless  skin,  and  that  profusion  of  rich,  dark  hair  ; 
and  when  she  smiled,  as  she  was  now  smiling  at  me,  a  shy,  surprised 
smile,  so  unlike  the  bold,  gaping  smiles  of  the  other  women,  I  felt  my 
heart  jump  into  my  mouth,  and  thought  that  in  all  my  life  I  had  never 
seen  anything  half  so  pretty. 

And  so  I  enthusiastically  informed  her  husband,  who  received  my 
compliments  with  true  Eastern  phlegm  ;  yet  I  could  see  well  enough  that 
he  was  proud  and  delighted,  for,  with  an  air  of  condescension,  he  rose 
from  the  divan  and  went  over  to  his  young  wife,  and  pulled  her  hair,  and, 
I  suppose,  repeated  my  words;  for  the  girl  blushed  a  little,  and  laughed 
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a  little,  and  presently,  at  my  urgent  request,  Ali  induced  her  to  seat  her- 
self beside  me,  and  to  make  friends — no  very  easy  undertaking,  con- 
sidering my  limited  stock  of  Arabic. 

However  we  got  along  famously.  Nafoosa  seemed  to  like  me,  and  she 
was  quick  and  intelligent,  and  she  managed  to  understand  most  of  what  I 
tried  to  say  to  her.  Before  long  I  remembered  Ali's  boast  of  the  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  I  alluded  to  it.  The  other 
women  were  bedizened  with  trinkets,  but  Nafoosa  was  unadorned,  save  for 
a  little  bunch  of  sweet- smelling  violets  which  peeped  slyly  out  from  the 
folds  of  her  white  drapery.  I  regretted  my  inquiry  the  moment  it  was 
made,  for  Ali's  face  suddenly  darkened,  and  he  spoke  to  her  roughly. 
"  Why  was  she  not  properly  dressed  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  and  where  were  her 
earrings,  and  her  brooches,  and  her  rings?"  And  then  he  appealed  to 
his  mother ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  Nafoosa  got  a  good  scolding 
from  both  of  them,  for  the  untimely  simplicity  of  her  costume.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  did  my  best  to  repair  my  mistake,  and  declared  that  I  liked 
Nafoosa  best  as  she  was,  without  ornament ;  and  that  jewels  could  add 
nothing  to  her  beauty.  All  in  vain.  The  poor  girl  was  carried  off  like  a 
child  in  disgrace  by  her  mother-in-law,  who  chattered  vehemently  all  the 
while,  and  Ali  resuming  his  seat,  and  calmly  sipping  a  cup  of  the  delicious 
coffee  with  which  I  had  already  been  regaled,  informed  me  that  he  had 
sent  her  to  dress  herself. 

"  She  has  got  lazy  of  late,"  he  said;  "  and  she  does  not  care  about 
dressing  and  making  herself  beautiful.  But  she  must,  I  tell  her  ;  and  she 
must  do  it,"  he  concluded  with  one  of  his  emphatic  looks. 

Silently,  because  I  felt  a  sudden  aversion  to  the  tyrant,  and  did  not 
care  to  pursue  the  conversation,  I  awaited  her  return.  Not  for  long. 
Presently  she  came  back,  tricked  out  with  the  famous  earrings — tolerably 
good  diamonds — and  with  a  brooch  awkwardly  stuck  in  her  hair,  and 
another  fastening  her  dress,  and  with  a  chain  round  her  neck,  and  a  few 
cheap  rings  or  her  fingers.  All  the  other  women  burst  into  loud  mockery 
and  gaiety,  and  clapped  their  hands,  as  the  old  hag,  with  a  triumphant 
air,  led  the  girl  back  to  us  adorned,  shrinking  and  captive.  But  I  did  not 
laugh;  nor  would  I  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  jewels,  to 
which  Ali  proudly  called  my  attention,  exhibiting  his  wife  as  he  might 
have  exhibited  a  favourite  horse  or  dog.  For  my  part  I  could  only  look 
at  Nafoosa' s  face  and  into  her  deep  pathetic  eyes,  and  marvel  and  puzzle 
over  the  great  wild  sadness  which  I  suddenly  saw  there. 

And  so  Ali  Achmet  introduced  me  to  his  young  wife,  and  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  harem ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  dropping  the  grand 
courtesy  of  a  host,  and  relapsing  into  the  obliging  obsequious  Ali  of  my 
acquaintance,  brought  me  safely  home,  in  good  time  for  dinner.  Heaven 
knows  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  pleasant,  well-lit,  gay 
hotel,  away  from  Nafoosa's  dim,  quiet  home,  and  Nafoosa's  piteous 
haunting  eyes.  They  haunted  me  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  night  too — haunted  Hie  so  vividly,  and  to  such  a  purpose,  that 
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before  many  days  bad  passed,  I  awoke  one  morning  witb  an  irresistible 
longing  at  my  beart  to  see  tbe  girl  once  more.  No  reason  wby  I  sbould 
not.  Ali,  wben  I  told  bim  of  my  wisb,  looked  tbe  least  possible  sbade 
surprised,  it  is  true,  but  professed  bimself  deligbted  and  bonoured :  and 
so  I  paid  anotber  visit  to  bis  "borne,"  and  not  one  only,  but  several.  I 
grew  fond  of  Nafoosa,  and  sbe  liked  me.  Sbe  interested  me  strangely, 
winding  berself  in  some  mysterious  fasbion  round  and  round  my  beart — 
drawing  me  to  ber  as  to  a  magnet — and  wben  one  day  sbe  suddenly  told 
me,  wbat  indeed  I  bad  guessed  from  tbe  very  first,  tbat  sbe  was  miserably, 
.wretchedly  unbappy,  so  unbappy  tbat  sbe  longed  to  die,  I  took  ber  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  ber,  as  tbougb  sbe  were  my  sister.  Perbaps  it  was  tbis 
tbat  won  ber  beart.  Poor  girl !  I  would  bave  done  anytbing  I  could  for  ber. 
But  wbat  could  I  do,  save  listen,  and  make  frantic  efforts  to  progress  in 
Arabic,  so  as  to  be  able  to  listen  to  some  purpose,  and  to  speak  to  tbe  unfor- 
tunate girl  a  few  words  of  tbe  warning  and  advice  wbicb  sbe  so  badly  needed. 
"  But  Nafoosa,  it  is  wrong,  dreadfully  wrong,  for  a  married  woman  to 
love  any  man  but  ber  busband,"  I  said  to  ber,  wben  sbe  bad  told  me  all 
about  Hassan's  dark,  sweet  eyes,  and  bis  gentleness,  and  bis  bravery,  and 
bis  goodness,  and  bow  tbey  bad  loved  one  anotber  from  cbildbood,  and  bow 
tbey  would  continue  to  love  one  anotber  so  long  as  life  lasted.  But  tbe 
girl  only  sbook  ber  bead  and  smiled  drearily  at  my  meek  little  sermon. 

"  Of  course  it  was  wrong,"  sbe  said,  "  sbe  knew  tbat,  and  sbe  was  a 
lost,  wicked  woman,  and,"  bere  sbe  sbuddered  and  grew  pale,  "Ali 
would  kill  ber  if  be  knew  it."  And  I  very  soon  discovered  tbat  a  slavisb 
terror  of  ber  busband's  jealousy  and  vengeance  was  poor  Nafoosa' s 
standard  of  rigbt  and  wrong. 

"But  bow  did  you  come  to  marry  Ali,"  I  inquired,  "  if  you  loved 
Hassan  all  tbe  time  ?  " 

Sbe  laugbed  at  my  simplicity  and  ignorance.  After  tbe  barbarous  fasbion 
of  tbese  countries,  sbe,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  bad  been  made  a  wife  without 
being  asked  or  consulted,  or  even  having  ever  seen  her  busband's  face. 

"But  Ali  is  fond  of  you  and  good  to  you,  is  be  not?"  I  inquired 
softly,  when  I  bad  thought  a  little  over  ber  sad  story. 

Her  face  darkened,  and  there  came  another  piteous  outburst.  Her 
husband's  love  was  that  of  a  tyrant  for  bis  slave.  He  was  proud  of  her 
beauty,  because  it  belonged  to  him.  It  was  his  pleasure,  as  it  is  tbe 
pleasure  and  custom  of  all  Arabs,  to  invest  his  money  as  quickly  as  it  was 
gained,  in  jewels  and  trinkets,  with  which  to  deck  ber.  He  caressed  and 
petted  her,  much  as  a  tiger  might  caress  and  pet  a  trembling  white  rabbit, 
which  happened  to  be  bis  plaything  for  the  moment,  and  she — sbe  loathed 
and  shrank  from  this  hated  affection,  and  lived  in  abject,  slavish  sub- 
mission to  his  authority. 

It  was  a  terrible  business.  Soon  she  had  told  me  all,  the  little  all 
there  was  to  tell.  It  was  but  a  slender,  pitiful  little  romance,  and  its 
incidents  were  tiny  ones,  such  as  would  seem  very  flat  and  insignificant 
to  the  free-born  strong-minded  heroines  of  romance  at  home.  But  insig- 
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nificant  as  they  were,  they  were  everything  to  Nafoosa — all-important,  all- 
engrossing.  A  furtive  glance,  a  hasty  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  loving  word 
whispered  into  her  ear,  the  gift  of  a  flower  now  and  then, — this  was  the 
weak  food  upon  which  her  guilty  love  so  passionately  lived ;  these  were 
the  great,  stirring  events  of  her  life.  Once  a  week  Nafoosa  went  to  the 
bath  ;  now  and  then  on  a  shopping  expedition  to  the  bazaars,  and  always 
with  her  face  closely  veiled,  and  under  the  watchful  protection  of  her 
mother-in-law.  These,  and  these  only,  were  the  lovers'  opportunities. 

"  Then  Hassan  never  comes  here  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Here!  "  Nafoosa  laughed  at  my  ignorance,  or  rather,  incredulity 
in  what  I  had  often  heard,  of  the  rigour  with  which  a  Moslem  guards 
his  harem.  "No  man  ever  does,"  she  said.  "  It  would  cost  him  his 
life."  And  with  blanched  lips  close  to  my  ear,  for  the  other  women  were 
constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  and  privacy  was  totally  unattainable  in  this 
crowded  establishment,  she  related  to  me  how,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
some  trifle  had  aroused  her  mother-in-law's  suspicion,  which  had  been  at 
once  imparted  to  her  son,  and  how  AH  had  come  to  her,  and  had  sworn  a 
terrible  oath,  that  if  ever  he  discovered  her  to  be  guilty  of  a  fault,  the 
vengeance  he  would  take  would  be  sure  and  terrible.  "For  myself  I 
would  not  care  much,"  she  said  recklessly.  "  The  pain  would  be  short 
and  quickly  over.  But  for  Hassan,  my  Hassan!  "  and  she  shuddered  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Your  Hassan  !  "  I  repeated,  reproachfully.  And  then  I  asked  her 
what  had  been  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  love,  and  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that,  strictly  guarded  as  Moslem  women  are,  she  had  yet 
managed  to  know  and  to  love  a  man. 

With  eyes  softly  lit  with  happy  memories,  Nafoosa  told  me  of  her 
childhood,  when  her  mother  and  Hassan's  had  been  close  friends,  and 
their  children  had  played  together.  If  the  old  people  had  but  lived,  all 
would  have  been  well,  she  said,  for,  even  in  those  days,  she  and  Hassan 
had  been  called  husband  and  wife,  and  plans  had  been  made  that,  in  due 
season,  they  should  marry.  But,  after  a  while,  both  Nafoosa's  parents  died, 
and  Ali's  father,  who  was  a  distant  relation,  had  become  her  guardian. 

The  law  gave  him  a  right  to  marry  her,  but  he,  being  an  old  man,  had 
transferred  this  right  to  his  son,  who,  inflamed  by  the  accounts  he  heard 
of  her  wonderful  beauty,  had  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims.  "  If 
Hassan  had  been  rich,  and  had  been  able  to  offer  a  good  price  for  me," 
Nafoosa  concluded,  a  little  scornfully,  "  Ali  would  probably  have  given 
me  to  him,  for  he  loves  money  ;  but  Hassan  is  poor,  and  could  give  little 
but  his  love." 

That  was  all.  Poor,  poor  child  !  I  had  not  it  in  me  to  chide  her — 
hardly  even  to  think  her  sinful  and  guilty,  now  that  I  knew  all. 

And  had  she  no  confidante,  no  consoler  ?  I  inquired,  with  wonder- 
ing pity.  No  safe  friend  with  whom  to  share  her  dreadful  secret  ? 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Nafoosa  burst  into  tears.  Before,  all  had 
been  excitement  and  smouldering  passion,  and  resentment  and  rebellion  ; 
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but  now,  I  had  unwittingly  touched  another  and  a  softer  chord,  and  had 
awakened  the  memory  of  a  gentler  and  more  heart-piercing  grief.  She 
had  had  a  sister,  a  twin-sister,  who  had  known  all.  While  she  lived,  life 
was  endurable,  for  they  loved  one  another  passionately.  But,  three 
months  ago,  she  and  her  baby  had  died,  and  Nafoosa  was  alone. 

"  And  can  none  of  these  other  women  help  you  ?  "  I  asked  presently, 
when  her  piteous  sobs  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  her  tears  were  flowing 
more  gently. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  wearily  and  sadly.  Yet  some  of  them  looked 
good-natured  and  kindly,  and  the  sight  of  Nafoosa' s  tears  seemed  to 
distress  and  concern  them. 

"  They  would  talk,"  she  whispered,  with  a  frightened  glance.  And, 
observing  their  vacant,  silly  faces,  and  the  ceaseless,  giddy  chatter  which 
they  kept  up,  I  could  not  feel  surprised  at  her  reserve  and  caution. 

Just  then,  Ali's  mother  appeared,  and  I  rose  to  depart.  The  old 
dame  liked  neither  me  nor  my  visits,  and  I  could  very  well  see  that  she 
looked  with  distrust  upon  my  friendship  for  her  daughter-in-law.  But 
I  did  not  care  a  rush  for  her  disfavour,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that,  so 
long  as  Ali  found  it  profitable  to  remain  in  our  service,  not  one  of  his 
household  would  venture  to  show  the  English  Sitt  the  smallest  sign  of 
discourtesy.  And  so,  though,  upon  that  occasion,  the  old  lady's  coming 
was  the  signal  for  my  departure,  I  often  returned  again,  generally  seizing 
the  opportunities  when  I  knew  that  Ali's  engagements  with  one  or  another 
of  our  party  secured  his  absence  from  home. 

One  day,  a  little  while  after  this,  I  chanced  to  meet  Nafoosa  in  the 
bazaar.  My  companions  and  myself  were  spending  an  idle  hour  in  poking 
about  and  making  purchases,  and  I,  wearied  of  one  of  the  inevitable  and 
interminable  bargaining-wr anglings,  which  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  in  these  countries,  had  wandered  a  little 
apart,  into  a  quiet,  dim  place,  where  a  few  cross-legged,  grey-bearded 
merchants  held  stately  watch  over  their  stalls. 

At  the  further  end  two  women  were  engaged  in  a  loud  altercation  over 
a  pair  of  slippers  with  a  picturesque  and  venerable  gentleman,  whose 
superb  appearance  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  him  quite  superior  to 
the  weakness  of  wishing  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  At  least,  one  of  the 
women  was  fighting  valiantly  for  the  slippers  ;  the  other  was  standing  by 
listlessly,  apparently  a  mere  spectator  of  the  dispute.  To  my  amazement, 
she  all  at  once  rushed  to  meet  me,  and  seized  my  hand.  It  was  Nafoosa, 
but  Nafoosa  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  her  white  cezar ;  and  with 
such  a  thick,  impenetrable  yashmah,  that  she  was  quite  unrecognizable. 
Her  mother-in-law,  who  was  her  companion,  was  as  closely  veiled  as 
herself.  The  charms  of  sixteen  and  sixty  required,  it  seemed,  the  same 
protection.  While  the  old  lady  was  wrangling  over  her  slippers,  Nafoosa 
and  I  enjoyed  a  quiet  little  chat.  Only  for  a  few  minutes,  however. 
Suddenly  I  felt  the  girl's  hand,  which  I  held  in  mine,  tremble,  and  she 
plucked  it  away  brusquely.  "It  is  he — Hassan  !  "  she  whispered,  in  a 
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Choked  voice,  and  with  a  quick,  sudden  movement  slue  changed  her 
position,  so  as  to  place  my  figure  between  her  own  and  that  of  her 
mother-in-law,  whose  attention  was  still,  luckily,  absorbed  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  slipper  merchant.  I  looked  round.  A  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  in  chocolate-coloured  petticoat  trousers,  and  an  embroidered 
jacket,  was  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  studied  unconcern,  approaching  us. 
When  he  was  quite  close  to  Nafoosa,  after  a  cautious  glance  towards  her 
mother-in-law,  he  paused.  I  saw  their  hands  meet  in  a  convulsive  clasp. 
I  saw  more — that  which,  if  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  cross-legged,  solemn 
sons  of  the  Prophet  had  seen  from  their  stalls,  would  probably  have  then 
and  there  exposed  Nafoosa  to  the  direst  consequences.  I  saw  her,  quick 
as  lightning,  raise  her  hand,  and  draw  aside  her  veil  for  an  instant, 
showing  him  her  white,  beautiful  face,  and  smiling  upon  him  the  saddest 
and  sweetest  smile  that  ever  made  a  man's  heart  beat. 

Lucky  Hassan !  It  was  all  very  wrong  and  dreadful,  and  I,  a  mere 
spectator,  felt,  somehow,  horribly  guilty  myself ;  but  all  the  same,  I  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  me,  help  liking  the  young  man  on  the  spot.  He  looked 
so  much  in  earnest,  and  so  grateful,  and — rare  sign  of  emotion  in  an 
Eastern — he  actually  coloured  violently;  and  he  really  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  his  refined,  thoughtful  face  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
conceit  or  vanity,  but  only  deep,  passionate,  eager  affection.  It  was  all 
over  in  a  minute,  indeed,  so  quickly  over,  that  none  but  a  close  observer 
could  have  detected  the  lovers'  little  pantomime ;  and  then  the  young 
man,  having  given  me  a  courteous  salutation,  passed  on  his  way,  and  had 
in  another  instant  disappeared. 

"  Hassan  knows  you.  I  have  told  him  about  you,"  Nafoosa  explained 
to  me,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  breathless  silence.  And  I  knew  by  the 
altered  tone  of  her  voice,  that  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  would  gladden  her 
life  for  some  time  to  come  had  stolen  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  was  making 
sweet  melody  there. 

It  chanced  that  soon  after  this  little  adventure  I  caught  a  cold  which 
kept  me  prisoner  at  home,  and  thus  a  longer  time  than  usual  elapsed 
without  my  having  seen  Nafoosa.  When  I  did  next  see  her  a  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  her  which  frightened  me.  She  was  looking 
ill — wretchedly  ill — and  there  was  a  recklessness  in  her  manner  and  a 
despair  in  her  eye,  which  told  me  clearer  than  words  could  tell,  that  the 
yoke  was  becoming  too  galling  and  difficult  to  bear.  Her  husband  too 
had  altered.  AH  had  grown  silent  and  morose.  Now  he  never  jested 
nor  smiled,  and  his  glistening,  snake-like  eyes  were  generally  moodily 
bent  upon  the  ground.  Now  and  then,  however,  I  caught  them  fixed 
upon  me  with  a  dark  look  of  suspicion,  which,  whenever  I  perceived  it, 
used  to  make  my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth,  and  my  thoughts  fly  with 
cruel  anxiety  to  his  wife.  Once,  as  indifferently  and  innocently  as  I  could, 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  the  cause  of  his  unwonted  gravity  was — 
whether  he  was  ill,  or  in  trouble,  or  unhappy.  But  I  was  repulsed  with 
such  a  short  answer  that  I  understood  at  once  that  no  further  confidences 
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were  to  be  made  me  about  his  domestic  concerns,  and  that  the  dark  grief 
over  which  he  was  brooding  was  too  sacred  and  terrible  to  be  approached. 
The  end  of  my  story  is  coming  now ;  and  the  end  is  such  a  sad  one 
that  I  must  hurry  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  about  six  weeks 
since  the  evening  that  I  had  paid  my  first  and  memorable  visit  to  Ali's 
house.  We  were  soon  to  leave  Cairo,  and  we  had,  during  the  last  days 
of  our  stay,  made  a  little  expedition  to  see  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara.  All 
accompanied  us  as  usual,  for  though,  by  this  time,  I  had  grown  both  to 
dislike  and  fear  him,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  my  intercourse  with  his 
wife  to  the  last,  I  was  careful  to  conceal  my  sentiments,  and  to  retain  him 
in  our  service.  We  were  to  have  been  two  nights  absent,  but  on  the 
second  day  one  of  our  party  got  ill,  which  obliged  us  to  alter  our  plans 
and  to  return  at  once  to  Cairo.  It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  hotel, 
and  I  well  remember  the  pale  smile  with  which  AH  listened  to  me,  as, 
when  I  bade  him  good-night,  I  promised  to  go  to  see  Nafoosa  on  the 
following  day — resolved  in  my  heart  to  make  the  girl  a  final  entreaty  to 
submit  to  her  fate,  hard  as  it  was,  and  to  implore  of  her,  if,  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  dread  of  her  husband's  vengeance,  to  be  faithful  to  him  to 
the  last.  Ali  heard  my  promise  with  cold  politeness.  A  little  while  ago, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  delighted,  and  would  have  bidden  me  a 
glad  welcome.  But  times  had  changed  now,  and  I  could  see  that  jealousy 
had  awakened  distrust  even  of  me,  and  that  he  now  repented  of  the  foolish 
indiscretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  allowing  a  "  dog  of  a  Christian  "  to 
penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  his  harem.  That  night  I  could 'not  sleep. 
The  slow  hours  went  wearily  by,  and  I  counted  them  all.  At  last,  when 
it  was  broad  daylight,  I  fell  into  a  m  disturbed  slumber,  which  was  worse 
than  wakefulness,  for  it  was  haunted  by  a  wretched  dream.  What  it  was 
I  could  not  at  once  recall,  but  I  awoke  screaming,  and  frightened  out  of 
my  life.  To  sleep  again  was  of  course  impossible,  and  I  was  soon  up  and 
dressed.  It  was  early  still,  but  I  longed  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
I  resolved  to  go  out  and  get  it.  It  was  not  till  I  found  myself  out  of  the 
house,  inhaling  the  delicious  morning  air,  and  looking  with  delight  at  the 
beautiful  sky,  still  tinged  with  countless  delicate  dawn  colours,  that  I  all 
at  once  remembered  that  I  had  dreamt  of  Nafoosa.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  moments  in  one's  life  when  the  perfect  loveliness  of  heaven  and  earth 
brings  home  to  one's  heart  a  sudden,  swift  conviction  that  existence  is  a 
blessed  thing.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  a  dark,  chill  shadow,  the 
memory  of  my  dream  crept  across  the  brightness  and  extinguished  it.  I 
hurried  on  my  way.  Instinctively,  and  half  unconsciously,  I  had  taken 
the  now  very  familiar  direction  of  Ali's  house.  It  was  a  tolerably  long 
walk,  but  I  had  soon  accomplished  it,  and  was  in  the  dusky  courtyard 
from  which,  on  the  first  evening  of  my  coming,  the  dogs  had  barked  such 
an  unceremonious  welcome.  Now  they  were  quiet  enough.  Everything 
was  still,  strangely  still — for,  early  as  it  was,  there  were  a  few  people 
about — dark  Moslems,  with  grave,  stern  faces,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
woman  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  beneath  her  white  eezar,  and  uttering 
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harsh,  wailing  sounds.  At  once  I  knew  that  something  had  happened. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  inquire.  My  appearance  was 
well  known  in  the  place  by  this  time,  and  I  was  allowed,  without 
question  or  comment,  to  climb  the  dark,  steep  staircase.  The  door 
at  the  top  of  it  was  half  open — an  unusual  circumstance  in  a  Moslem 
house.  I  entered.  In  the  first  room  there  was  a  small  group  of 
turbaned  heads  and  petticoated  figures,  speaking  in  subdued  tones. 
One  of  them  approached  me  as  I  went  by.  I  believe  that  it  was 
Ali's  brother ;  but  I  hardly  saw  him  or  heard  the  words  which  he 
addressed  to  me.  The  next  door  was  closed.  It  was  that  of  the 
women's  apartment,  and,  after  a  little  pause,  it  was  opened  for  me,  and 
when  I  passed  through  quickly  closed  behind  me.  I  made  one  step  for- 
ward, calling  Nafoosa.  Then  I  paused,  motionless.  Nafoosa  was  there, 
close  to  me,  on  the  low  divan  at  my  feet.  But  she  never  stirred  when  I 
called  her.  Oh,  God  !  she  was  dead — dead  !  her  white  face  whiter  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it  before,  her  wistful  smile,  smiling  up  at  me  more  wistfully 
than  it  had  ever  done,  and — but  I  turned  away,  and  could  look  no  more. 
I  had  seen  a  spot  of  dark  crimson  blood  upon  her  dress. 

Not  then,  but  afterwards,  I  heard  the  particulars.  As  he  had 
threatened,  Ali's  vengeance  had  been  swift  and  sure.  Nafoosa's  young 
life  had  been  cut  off  quickly,  too  quickly,  please  God,  for  much  pain.  It 
appeared  that  of  late  his  wife's  rebelliousness  and  open  unhappiness  had 
increased  the  suspicion  that  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  secretly  harboured. 
Hassan,  counting  upon  his  absence  with  us,  had  chosen  the  previous 
evening  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Nafoosa.  But  for  Ali's  un- 
expected return,  he  might  possibly  have  succeeded  ;  but,  as  it  was,  Ali 
was  behind  him,  dogging  his  footsteps,  when,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
eight  o'clock,  he  was  waiting  for  Nafoosa's  coming.  She  came — poor 
girl,  she  came.  But,  if  her  lover  was  waiting  for  her,  so  also  was  her 
husband,  armed  with  the  sharp  weapon  with  which  he  had  sworn  to 
revenge  himself.  Nafoosa  had  fallen  at  his  feet  without  a  struggle  ;  but 
Hassan  and  he  had  had  a  terrible  one.  Fortunately,  interference  had 
come  in  time  to  prevent  a  second  death,  and  both  the  combatants  were 
secured.  Ali's  punishment  was  slight — almost,  indeed,  nominal.  In  the 
East,  a  wife's  infidelity  is  the  justification  of  any  crime  ;  and  I  believe 
that  he  very  soon  consoled  himself  with  another  one.  As  to  Hassan,  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  had  disappeared  from  Cairo,  and  that  even  his 
friends  knew  nothing  of  him.  Some  said  that  he  had  committed  suicide  ; 
others,  that,  to  expiate  his  sin,  he  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to 
Meccah ;  others,  that  he  had  lost  his  reason,  and  had  wandered  away 
purposelessly  to  distant  countries.  I  could  never  discover  the  truth. 
Time  has  passed — all  the  actors  in  the  little  tragedy  have  faded  in  the 
dim  past ;  but  Nafoosa's  memory  ever  remains  vivid  and  clear,  and  her 
sad,  beautiful  eyes  haunt  me  still. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

PLEASANT  CONGRATULATIONS. 


HE  news  of  Nina's  engagement  to 
Walpole  soon  spread  through  the 
Castle  at  Kilgobbin,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  ;  even  the  humbler 
members  of  the  household  were 
delighted  to  think  there  would  be 
a  wedding  and  all  its  appropriate 
festivity. 

When  the  tidings  at  length  arrived 
at  Miss  O'Shea's  room,  so  reviving 
were  the  effects  upon  her  spirits,  that 
the  old  lady  insisted  she  should  be 
dressed  and  carried  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  bridegroom 
might  be  presented  to  her  in  all 
form. 

Though  Nina  herself  chafed  at 
such  a  proceeding,  and  called  it  a 
most  "  insufferable  pretension,"  she 
was  perhaps  not  sorry  secretly,  at 


the  opportunity  afforded  herself  to  let  the  tiresome  old  woman  guess  how 
she  regarded  her,  and  what  might  be  their  future  relations  towards  each 
other.  "Not  indeed,"  added  she,  "that  we  are  likely  ever  to  meet 
again,  or  that  I  should  recognize  her  beyond  a  bow  if  we  should." 

As  for  Kearney,  the  announcement  that  Miss  Betty  was  about  to 
appear  in  public  filled  him  with  unmixed  terror,  and  he  muttered  drearily 
as  he  went,  "  There'll  be  wigs  on  the  green  for  this."  Nor  was 
Walpole  himself  pleased  at  the  arrangement.  Like  most  men  in  his 
position,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  delicacy  or  the  propriety  of 
being  paraded  as  an  object  of  public  inspection,  nor  did  he  perceive  the 
fitness  of  that  display  of  trinkets,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  as 
presents,  and  the  sight  of  which  had  become  a  sort  of  public  necessity. 

Not  the  least  strange  part  of  the  whole  procedure  was  that  no  one 
could  tell  where  or  how,  or  with  whom  it  originated.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
movements  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  political  life,  where,  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  any  precise  agent  a  sort  of  diffused  atmosphere  of 
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public  opinion  suffices  to  produce  results  and  effect  changes  that  all  are 
ready  to  disavow  but  accept  of. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  pleasure  the  prospect  afforded  to  Miss  Betty 
prevented  Kate  from  offering  opposition  to  what  she  felt  to  be  both  bad  in 
taste  and  ridiculous. 

"  That  old  lady  imagines,  I  believe,  that  I  am  to  come  down  like  a 
pretendu  in  a  French  vaudeville — dressed  in  a  tail-coat,  with  a  white 
tie  and  white  gloves,  and  perhaps  receive  her  benediction.  She  mistakes 
herself,  she  mistakes  us.  If  there  was  a  casket  of  uncouth  old  diamonds,  or 
some  marvellous  old  point-lace  to  grace  the  occasion,  we  might  play  our 
parts  with  a  certain  decorous  hypocrisy ;  but  to  be  stared  at  through  a 
double  eyeglass  by  a  snuffy  old  woman  in  black  mittens,  is  more  than 
one  is  called  on  to  endure — eh,  Lockwood  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I'd  go  through  it  all  gladly  to  have  the 
occasion." 

"  Have  a  little  patience,  old  fellow,  it  will  all  come  right.  My  worthy 
relatives — for  I  suppose  I  can  call  them  so  now — are  too  shrewd  people 
to  refuse  the  offer  of  such  a  fellow  as  you.  They  have  that  native  pride 
that  demands  a  certain  amount  of  etiquette  and  deference.  They  must 
not  seem  to  rise  too  eagerly  to  the  fly — but  only  give  them  time,  give 
them  time,  Lockwood." 

"  Ay,  but  the  waiting  in  this  uncertainty  is  terrible  to  me." 

"  Let  it  be  certainty  then,  and  for  very  little  I'll  ensure  you  !  Bear 
this  in  mind,  my  dear  fellow,  and  you'll  see  how  little  need  there  is  for 
apprehension.  You — and  the  men  like  you — snug  fellows  with  comfortable 
estates  and  no  mortgages,  unhampered  by  ties  and  uninfluenced  by  con- 
nections, are  a  species  of  plant  that  is  rare  everywhere,  but  actually  never 
grew  at  all  in  Ireland,  where  every  one  spent  double  his  income,  and 
seldom  dared  to  move  a  step  without  a  committee  of  relations.  Old 
Kearney  has  gone  through  that  fat  volume  of  the  gentry  and  squirearchy 
of  England  last  night,  and  from  Sir  Simon  de  Lokewood,  who  was  killed 
at  Crecy,  down  to  a  certain  major  in  the  Carbineers,  he  knows  you  all." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  they  say  No." 

"  I've  not  got  a  thousand  to  pay  if  I  should  lose,  but  I'll  lay  a  pony, 
two  if  you  like — that  you  are  an  accepted  man  this  day,  ay,  before 
dinner." 

"  If  I  only  thought  so!" 

"  Confound  it — you  don't  pretend  you  are  in  love  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  but  I  do  know  how  I  should  like 
to  bring  that  nice  girl  back  to  Hampshire,  and  instal  her  at  the  Dingle. 
I've  a  tidy  stable,  some  nice  shooting,  a  good  trout- stream,  and  then  I 
should  have  the  prettiest  wife  in  the  county." 

"  Happy  dog !  Yours  is  the  real  philosophy  of  life.  The  fellows  who 
are  realistic  enough  to  reckon  up  the  material  elements  of  their  happiness 
— who  have  little  to  speculate  on  and  less  to  unbelieve — they  are  right." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I'll  never  break  my  heart  because  I  don't  get 
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in  for  the  county,  that's  true — I  don't  deny  it.  But  come,  tell  me,  is 
it  all  settled  about  your  business  ?  Has  the  uncle  been  asked  ? — has 
he  spoken  ?  " 

"He  has  been  asked  and  given  his  consent.  My  distinguished  father- 
in-law,  the  Prince,  has  been  telegraphed  to  this  morning,  and  his  reply 
may  be  here  to-night  or  to-morrow.  At  all  events  we  are  determined  that 
even  should  he  prove  adverse,  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  our  wishes 
by  the  caprice  of  a  parent  who  has  abandoned  us." 

"  It's  what  people  would  call  a  love-match  ?  " 

"I  sincerely  trust  it  is.  If  her  affections  were  not  inextricably 
engaged,  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  girl  could  pledge  her  future  to  a 
man  as  humble  as  myself  ?  " 

"  That  is,  she  is  very  much  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  the  astonishment  of  your  question  does  not  arise  from  its 
seeming  difficulty  of  belief?  " 

"  No,  not  so  much  that,  but  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  little 
heroics,  or  whatever  it  is,  on  your  side." 

"  Most  dull  dragoon,  do  you  not  know  that,  so  long  as  a  man  spoons,  he 
can  talk  of  his  affection  for  a  woman  ;  but  that,  once  she  is  about  to  be  his 
wife,  or  is  actually  his  wife,  he  limits  his  avowals  to  her  love  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  that  before.  I  say,  what  a  swell  you  are  this  morning. 
The  cock-pheasants  will  mistake  you  for  one  of  them." 

"  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  nothing  quieter,  I  trust,  than  a  suit  of  dark 
purple  knickerbockers  ;  and  you  may  see  that  my  thread  stockings  and 
my  coarse  shoes  presuppose  a  stroll  in  the  plantations,  where,  indeed, 
I  mean  to  smoke  my  morning  cigar." 

"  She'll  make  you  give  up  tobacco,  I  suppose  ?  "  ! 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind — a  thorough  woman  of  the  world  enforces  no 
such  penalties  as  these.  True  free-trade  is  the  great  matrimonial  maxim, 
and  for  people  of  small  means  it  is  inestimable.  The  formula  may  be 
stated  thus, — '  Dine  at  the  best  houses,  and  give  tea  at  your  own.'  " 

What  other  precepts  of  equal  wisdom  Walpole  was  prepared  to 
enunciate  were  lost  to  the  world  by  a  message  informing  him  that  Miss 
Betty  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  family  assembled  to  see  him. 

Cecil  Walpole  possessed  a  very  fair  stock  of  that  useful  quality  called 
assurance  ;  but  he  had  no  more  than  he  needed  to  enter  that  large  room, 
where  the  assembled  family  sat  in  a  half-circle,  and  stand  to  be  surveyed 
by  Miss  O'Shea's  eyeglass,  unabashed.  Nor  was  the  ordeal  the  less  trying 
as  he  overheard  the  old  lady  ask  her  neighbour  "if  he  wasn't  the  image 
of  the  Knave  of  Diamonds  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  other  man  !  "  said  she,  curtly,  as  he  made 
his  bow. 

"  I  deplore  the  disappointment,  madam — even  though  I  do  not  com- 
prehend it." 

"  It  was  the  picture,  the  photograph,  of  the  other  man  I  Raw — a  fine, 
tall,  dark  man,  with  long  moustaches," 
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"  The  fine,  tall,  dark  man,  with  the  long  moustaches,  is  in  the  house, 
and  will  be  charmed  to  be  presented  to  you." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  presented  is  all  very  fine  ;  but  that  won't  make  him  the 
bridegroom,"  said  she,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  not,  madam." 

"  And  it  is  you,  then,  are  Major  Walpole  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Walpole,  madam — my  friend  Lockwood  is  the  Major." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  have  it  right  now.  You  are  the  young  man  that 
got  into  that  unhappy  scrape,  and-  got  the  Lord  Lieutenant  turned 
away " 

"  I  wonder  how  you  endure  this,"  burst  out  Nina,  as  she  arose  and 
walked  angrily  towards  a  window. 

"  I  don't  think  I  caught  what  the  young  lady  said  ;  but  if  it  was,  that 
what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,  it  is  true  enough  ;  and  I^suppose 
that  they'll  get  over  your  blunder  as  they  have  done  many  another." 

"  I  live  in  that  hope,  madam." 

"  Not  but  it's  a  bad  beginning  in  public  life  ;  and  a  stupid  mistake 
hangs  long  on  a  man's  memory.  You're  young,  however,  and  people  are 
generous  enough  to  believe  it  might  be  a  youthful  indiscretion." 

"  You  give  me  great  comfort,  madam." 

"  And  now  you  are  going  to  risk  another  venture  ?  " 

"  I  sincerely  trust  on  safer  grounds." 

"  That's  what  they  all  think.  I  never  knew  a  man  that  didn't  believe 
he  drew  the  prize  in  matrimony.  Ask  him,  however,  six  months  after 
he's  tied.  Say,  « What  do  you  think  of  your  ticket  now  ?  '  Eh,  Maurice 
Kearney  ?  It  doesn't  take  twenty  or  thirty  years  quarrelling  and  dis- 
puting, to  show  one  that  a  lottery  with  so  many  blanks  is  just  a  swindle." 

A  loud  bang  of  the  door,  as  Nina  flounced  out  in  indignation,  almost 
shook  the  room. 

"  There's  a  temper  you'll  know  more  of  yet,  young  gentleman  ;  and, 
take  my  word  for  it,  it's  only  in  stage-plays  that  a  shrew  is  ever  tamed." 

"  I  declare,"  cried  Dick,  losing  all  patience,  "I  think  Miss  O'Shea  is 
too  unsparing  of  us  all.  We  have  our  faults,  I'm  sure  ;  but  public 
correction  will  not  make  us  more  comfortable." 

"  It  wasn't  your  comfort  I  was  thinking  of,  young  man  ;  and  if  I 
thought  of  your  poor  father's,  I'd  have  advised  him  to  put  you  out  an 
apprentice.  There's  many  a  light  business — like  stationery,  or  figs,  or 
children's  toys — and  they  want  just  as  little  capital  as  capacity." 

"  Miss  Betty,"  said  Kearney,  stiffly,  "  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  these  discussions.  Mr.  Walpole  was  polite  enough  to  present 
himself  here  to-day  to  have  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
and  to  announce  his  future  marriage." 

"  A  great  event  for  us  all — and  we're  proud  of  it !  It's  what  the 
newspapers  will  call  a  great  day  for  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Eh,  Maurice  ?  The 
Princess — God  forgive  me,  but  I'm  always  calling  her  Kostigan — but 
the  Princess  will  be  set  down  niece  to  Lord  Kilgobbin  ;  and  if  you" — 
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and  she  addressed  Walpole — "  haven't  a  mock  title  and  a  mock  estate, 
you'll  be  the  only  one  without  them  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  will  deny  us  our  tempers,"  cried  Kearney. 

"  Here's  Lockwood,"  cried  Walpole,  delighted  to  see  his  friend  enter, 
though  he  as  quickly  endeavoured  to  retreat. 

"Come  in,  Major,"  said  Kearney.  "We're  all  friends  here.  Miss 
O'Shea,  this  is  Major  Lockwood,  of  the  Carbineers — Miss  O'Shea." 

Lockwood  bowed  stiffly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Be  attentive  to  the  old  woman,"  whispered  Walpole.  "  A  word 
from  her  will  make  your  affair  all  right." 

"  I  have  been  very  desirous  to  have  had  the  honour  of  this  introduc- 
tion, madam,"  said  Lockwood,  as  he  seated  himself  at  her  side. 

"  Was  not  that  a  clever  diversion  I  accomplished  with  '  the  Heavy  ?  ' ' 
said  Walpole,  as  he  drew  away  Kearney  and  his  son  into  a  window. 

"  I  never  heard  her  much  worse  than  to-day,"  said  Dick. 

"I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Kilgobbin.  "I  suspect  she  is  breaking. 
There  is  none  of  the  sustained  virulence  I  used  to  remember  of  old.  She 
lapses  into  half-mildness  at  moments." 

"  I  own  -I  did  not  catch  them,  nor,  I'm  afraid,  did  Nina,"  said  Dick. 
"  Look  there  !  I'll  be  shot,  if  she's  not  giving  your  friend  the  Major  a 
lesson  !  When  she  performs  in  that  way  with  her  hands,  you  may  swear 
she  is  didactic." 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  his  relief,"  said  Walpole ;  "  but  I  own  it's  a  case 
for  the  V.  C." 

As  Walpole  drew  nigh,  he  heard  her  saying:  "Marry  one  of  your 
own  race,  and  you  will  jog  on  well  enough.  Marry  a  Frenchwoman  or  a 
Spaniard,  and  she'll  lead  her  own  life,  and  be  very  well  satisfied  ;  but 
a  poor  Irish  girl,  with  a  fresh  heart  and  a  joyous  temper — what  is  to 
become  of  her,  with  your  dull  habits  and  your  dreary  intercourse,  your 
county  society  and  your  Chinese  manners  !  " 

"  Miss  O'Shea  is  telling  me  that  I  must  not  look  for  a  wife  among  her 
countrywomen,"  said  Lockwood,  with  a  touching  attempt  to  smile. 

"  What  I  overheard  was  not  encouraging,"  said  Walpole;  "but  I 
think  Miss  O'Shea  takes  a  low  estimate  of  our  social  temperament." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  All  I  say  is,  you'll  do  mighty  well  for  each 
other,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  you  might  intermarry  with  the  Dutch  or  the 
Germans  ;  but  it's  a  downright  shame  to  unite  your  slow  sluggish  spirits 
with  the  sparkling  brilliancy  and  impetuous  joy  of  an  Irish  girl.  That's 
a  union  I'd  never  consent  to." 

"I  hope  this  is  no  settled  resolution,"  said  Walpole,  speaking  in  a 
low  whisper ;  "  for  I  want  to  bespeak  your  especial  influence  in  my  friend's 
behalf.  Major  Lockwood  is  a  most  impassioned  admirer  of  Miss  Kearney, 
and  has  already  declared  as  much  to  her  father." 

"  Come  over  here,  Maurice  Kearney !  come  over  here  this  moment !  " 
cried  she,  half- wild  with  excitement.  "  What  new  piece  of  roguery, 
what  fresh  intrigue  is  this  ?  Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  had  a  pro- 
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posal  for  Kate,  for  my  own  god-daughter,  without  even  so  much  as 
telling  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Betty,  be  calm,  be  cool  for  one  minute,  and  I'll  tell 
you  everything." 

"  Ay,  when  I've  found  it  out,  Maurice  !  " 

"  I  profess  I  don't  think  my  friend's  pretensions  are  discussed  with 
much  delicacy,  time  and  place  considered,"  said  Walpole. 

"  We  have  something  to  think  of  as  well  as  delicacy,  young  man  ; 
there's  a  woman's -happiness  to  be  remembered." 

"  Here  it  is,  now,  the  whole  business,"  said  Kearney.  "  The  Major 
there  asked  me  yesterday  to  get  my  daughter's  consent  to  his  addresses." 

"  And  you  never  told  me,"  cried  Miss  Betty. 

"  No,  indeed,  nor  herself  neither;  for  after  I  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind  I  began  to  see  it  wouldn't  do " 

"  How  do  you  mean  not  do  ?  "  asked  Lockwood. 

"  Just  let  me  finish.  What  I  mean  is  this — if  a  man  wants  to  marry 
an  Irish  girl,  he  mustn't  begin  by  asking  leave  to  make  love  to  her — — ' 

"  Maurice  is  right !  "  cried  the  old  lady,  stoutly. 

"  And  above  all,  he  oughtn't  to  think  that  the  short  cut  to  her  heart 
is  through  his  broad  acres." 

"  Maurice  is  right — quite  right  1  " 

"  And  besides  this,  that  the  more  a  man  dwells  on  his  belongings,  and 
the  settlements,  and  such  like,  the  more  he  seems  to  say,  '  I  may  not 
catch  your  fancy  in  everything,  I  may  not  ride  as  boldly  or  dance  as  well 
as  somebody  else,  but  never  mind — you're  making  a  very  prudent  match, 
and  there  is  a  deal  of  pure  affection  in  the  Three  per  Cents.'  " 

"  And  I'll  give  you  another  reason,"  said  Miss  Betty,  resolutely. 
"  Kate  Kearney  cannot  have  two  husbands,  and  I've  made  her  promise  to 
marry  my  nephew  this  morning." 

"  What,  without  any  leave  of  mine  ?  "  exclaimed  Kearney. 

"  Just  so,  Maurice.  She'll  marry  him  if  you  give  your  consent ;  but 
whether  you  will  or  not,  she'll  never  marry  another." 

"  Is  there,  then,  a  real  engagement  ?  "  whispered  Walpole  to  Kearney. 
"  Has  my  friend  here  got  his  answer  ?  " 

"  He'll  not  wait  for  another,"  said  Lockwood,  haughtily,  as  he  arose. 
"  I'm  for  town,  Cecil,"  whispered  he. 

"  So  shall  I  be  this  evening,"  replied  Walpole,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I 
must  hurry  over  to  London  and  see  Lord  Danesbury.  I've  my  troubles 
too."  And  so  saying,  he  drew  his  arm  within  the  Major's,  and  led  him 
away  ;  while  Miss  Betty,  with  Kearney  on  one  side  of  her  and  Dick  on 
the  other,  proceeded  to  recount  the  arrangement  she  had  made  to  make 
over  the  Barn  and  the  estate  to  Gorman,  it  being  her  own  intention  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  world  and  finish  her  days  in  the  "  Retreat." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  too,"  said  Kearney,  who  was  too 
much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  project  to  remember  his 
politeness. 
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"  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  Maurice,"  added  she,  in  a  lugubrious  tone  ; 
"  and  it's  all  backbiting,  and  lying,  and  mischief-making,  and,  what's 
worse,  by  the  people  who  might  live  quietly  and  let  others  do  the 
same  !  " 

"  What  you  say  is  true  as  the  Bible." 

"  It  may  be  hard  to  do  it,  Maurice  Kearney ;  but  I'll  pray  for  them  in 
my  hours  of  solitude,  and  in  that  blessed  Retreat  I'll  ask  for  a  blessing  on 
yourself,  and  that  your  heart,  hard  and  cruel  and  worldly  as  it  is  now, 
may  be  changed  ;  and  that  in  your  last  days — maybe  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness— when  you  are  writhing  and  twisting  with  pain,  with  a  bad  heart  and 
a  worse  conscience — when  you'll  have  nobody  but  hirelings  near  you — 
hirelings  that  will  be  robbing  you  before  your  eyes,  and  not  waiting  till  the 
breath  leaves  you — when  even  the  drop  of  drink  to  cool  your  lips — 

"  Don't — don't  go  on  that  way,  Miss  Betty.  I've  a  cold  shivering 
down  the  spine  of  my  back  this  minute,  and  a  sickness  creeping  all 
over  me." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  glad  that  my  words  have  power  over  your 
wicked  old  nature — if  it's  not  too  late." 

"If  it's  miserable  and  wretched  you  wanted  to  make  me,  don't  fret 
about  your  want  of  success  ;  though  whether  it  all  comes  too  late,  I  cannot 
tell  you." 

"  We'll  leave  that  to  St.  Joseph." 

"  Do  so  !  do  so  !  "  cried  he,  eagerly,  for  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  ho 
would  have  better  chances  of  mercy  at  any  hands  than  her  own. 

"  As  for  Gorman,  if  I  find  that  he  has  any  notions  about  claiming  an 
acre  of  the  property,  I'll  put  it  all  into  Chancery,  and  the  suit  will 
outlive  him — but  if  he  owns  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  my  bounty,  I'll 
settle  the  Barn  and  the  land  on  him,  and  the  deed  shall  be  signed  the  day 
he  marries  your  daughter.  People  tell  you  that  you  can't  take  your  money 
with  you  into  the  next  world,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  a  greater  lie  was 
never  uttered.  Thanks  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  Court  of  Equity 
in  particular,  it's  the  very  thing  you  can  do  !  Ay,  and  you  can  provide 
besides,  that  everybody  but  the  people  that  had  a  right  to  it  shall  have  a 
share.  So  I  say  to  Gorman  O'Shea,  beware  what  you  are  at,  and  don't 
go  on  repeating  that  stupid  falsehood  about  not  carrying  your  debentures 
into  the  next  world." 

"  You  are  a  wise  woman,  and  you  know  life  well,"  said  he,  solemnly. 

"  And  if  I  am,  it's  nothing  to  sigh  over,  Mr.  Kearney.  One  is  grateful 
for  mercies,  but  does  not  groan  over  them  like  rheumatism  or  the 
lumbago." 

"  Maybe  I'm  a  little  out  of  spirits  to-day." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were.  They  tell  me  you  sat  over  your 
wine,  with  that  tall  man,  last  night  till  nigh  one  o'clock,  and  it's  not  at 
your  time  of  life  that  you  can  do  these  sort  of  excesses  with  impunity ; 
you  had  a  good  constitution  once,  and  there's  not  much  left  of  it." 

"  My  patience,  I'm  grateful  to  see,  has  not  quite  deserted  me." 
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.  "  I  hope  there's  other  of  your  virtues  you  can  be  more  sure  of," 
said  she,  rising,  "  for  if  I  was  asked  your  worst  failing  I'd  say  it  was  your 
irritability."  And  with  a  stern  frown,  as  though  to  confirm  the  judicial 
severity  of  her  words,  she  nodded  her  head  to  him  and  walked  away. 

It  was  only  then  that  Kearney  discovered  he  was  left  alone,  and  that 
Dick  had  stolen  away,  though  when  or  how,  he  could  not  say. 

"  I'm  glad  the  boy  was  not  listening  to  her,  for  I'm  downright 
ashamed  that  I  bore  it,"  was  his  final  reflection  as  he  strolled  out  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  plantation. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

A  NEW  ARRIVAL. 

THOUGH  the  dinner-party  that  day  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  was  deficient  in 
the  persons  of  Lockwood  and  Walpole,  the  accession  of  Joe  Atlee  to  the 
company  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  the  loss.  He  arrived  shortly 
before  dinner  was  announced,  and  even,  in  the  few  minutes  in  the  drawing- 
room,  his  gay  and  lively  manner,  his  pleasant  flow  of  small-talk,  dashed 
with  the  lightest  of  epigrams,  and  that  marvellous  variety  he  possessed, 
made  every  one  delighted  with  him. 

"  I  met  Walpole  and  Lockwood  at  the  station,  and  did  my  utmost  to 
make  them  turn  back  with  me.  You  may  laugh,  Lord  Kilgobbin,  but  in 
doing  the  honours  of  another  man's  house,  as  I  was  at  that  moment,  I 
deem  myself  without  a  rival." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  succeeded ;  there  is  nothing  I  like 
as  much  as  a  well-filled  table,"  said  Kearney. 

"Not  that  their  air  and  manner,"  resumed  Joe,  ''impressed  me 
strongly  with  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  ;  a  pair  of  drearier  dogs  I 
have  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  I  believe  I  told  them  so." 

"  Did  they  explain  their  gloom,  or  even  excuse  it  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

' '  Except  on  the  general  grounds  of  coming  away  from  such  fascinating 
society.  Lockwood  played  sulky,  and  scarcely  vouchsafed  a  word,  and  as 
for  Walpole,  he  made  some  high-flown  speeches  about  his  regrets  and  his 
torn  sensibilities — so  like  what  one  reads  in  a  French  novel,  that  the  very 
sound  of  them  betrays  unreality." 

"  But  was  it  then  so  very  impossible  to  be  sorry  for  leaving  this  ?  " 
asked  Nina,  calmly. 

"  Certainly  not  for  any  man  but  Walpole." 

"  And  why  not  Walpole  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  You  who  know  people  so  well,  and  read  them  so 
clearly  ;  you  to  whom  the  secret  anatomy  of  the  '  heart '  is  no  mystery,  and 
who  understand  how  to  trace  the  fibre  of  intense  selfishness  through  every 
tissue  of  his  small  nature.  He  might  be  miserable  at  being  separated 
from  himself — there  could  be  no  other  estrangement  would  affect  him." 
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"  This  was  not  always  your  estimate  of  jour  friend,"  said  Nina,  with 
a  marked  emphasis  of  the  last  word. 

"  Pardon  me,  it  was  my  unspoken  opinion  from  the  first  hour  I  met  him. 
Since  then,  some  space  of  time  has  intervened,  and  though  it  has  made  no 
change  in  him,  I  hope  it  has  dealt  otherwise  with  me.  I  have  at  least  reached 
the  point  in  life  where  men  not  only  have  convictions  but  avow  them." 

"  Come,  come  ;  I  can  remember  what  precious  good-luck  you  called  it 
to  make  his  acquaintance,"  cried  Dick,  half  angrily. 

"  I  don't  deny  it.  I  was  very  nigh  drowning  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
the  first  plank  I  caught  hold  of.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  the 
rescue ;  but  I  owe  him  more  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  the  incident 
gave  me  to  see  these  men  in  their  intimacy — to  know,  and  know  thoroughly, 
what  is  the  range,  what  the  stamp  of  those  minds  by  which  states  are 
ruled  and  masses  are  governed.  Through  Walpole,  I  knew  his  master  ; 
and  through  the  master  I  have  come  to  know  the  slipshod  intelligences 
which,  composed  of  official  detail,  House  of  Commons'  gossip,  and  Times1 
leaders,  are  accepted  by  us  as  statesmen.  And  if —  A  very  super- 

cilious smile  on  Nina's  mouth  arrested  him  in  the  current  of  his  speech, 
and  he  said,  "  I  know,  of  course,  I  know  the  question  you  are  too  polite 
to  ask,  but  which  quivers  on  your  lip  :  '  Who  is  the  gifted  creature  that 
sees  all  this  incompetence  and  insufficiency  around  him  ?  '  And  I  am 
quite  ready  to  tell  you.  It  is  Joseph  Atlee — Joseph  Atlee,  who  knows 
that  when  he  and  others  like  him — for  we  are  a  strong  coterie — stop  the 
supply  of  ammunition,  these  gentlemen  must  cease  firing.  Let  the 
Debats  and  the  Times,  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Saturday,  and 
a  few  more  that  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  strike  work,  and  let  us  see 
how  much  of  original  thought  you  will  obtain  from  your  Cabinet  sages  ! 
It  is  in  the  clash  and  collision  of  the  thinkers  outside  of  responsibility  that 
these  world-revered  leaders  catch  the  fire  that  lights  up  their  policy. 
The  Times  made  the  Crimean  blunder.  The  Siecle  created  the  Mexican 
fiasco.  The  Kreutz  Zeitung  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  imbroglio  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  '  review  '  in  the  last  Diplo- 
matic Chronicle  will  bear  results  of  which  he  who  now  speaks  to  you  will 
not  disown  the  parentage." 

"  The  saints  be  praised  !  here's  dinner,"  exclaimed  Kearney,  "or  this 
fellow  would  talk  us  into  a  brain-fever.  Kate  is  dining  with  Miss  Betty 
again — God  bless  her  for  it,"  muttered  he,  as  he  gave  his  arm  to  Nina, 
and  led  the  way. 

"I've  got  you  a  commission  as  a  'Peeler,'  Dick,"  said  Joe  as  they 
moved  along.  "  You'll  have  to  prove  you  can  read  and  write,  which  is 
more  than  they  would  ask  of  you  if  you  were  going  into  the  Cabinet ;  but 
we  live  in  an  intellectual  age,  and  we  test  all  the  cabin-boys,  and  it  is 
only  the  steersman  we  take  on  trust." 

Though  Nina  was  eager  to  resent  Atlee's  impertinence  on  Walpole, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  interested  and  amused  by  his  sketches  of  his 
travels. 
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If,  in  speaking  of  Greece,  he  only  gave  the  substance  of  the  article  he 
had  written  for  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,  as  the  paper  was  yet  un- 
published, all  the  remarks  were  novel,  and  the  anecdotes  fresh  and 
sparkling.  The  tone  of  light  banter  and  raillery  in  which  he  described 
public  life  in  Greece  and  Greek  statesmen,  might  have  lost  some  of  its 
authority  had  any  one  remembered  to  count  the  hours  the  speaker  had 
spent  at  Athens  ;  and  Nina  was  certainly  indignant  at  the  hazardous 
effrontery  of  the  criticisms.  It  was  not,  then,  without  intention  that  she 
arose  to  retire  while  Atlee  was  relating  an  interesting  story  of  brigandage, 
and  he — determined  to  repay  the  impertinence  in  kind — continued  to 
recount  his  history  as  he  arose  to  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out.  Her 
insolent  look  as  she  swept  by  was  met  by  a  smile  of  admiration  on  his 
part  that  actually  made  her  cheek  tingle  with  anger. 

Old  Kearney  dozed  off  gently,  under  the  influence  of  names  of  places 
and  persons  that  did  not  interest  him,  and  the  two  young  men  drew  their 
chairs  to  the  fire,  and  grew  confidential  at  once. 

"  I  think  you  have  sent  my  cousin  away  in  bad  humour,"  said  Dick. 

"I  see  it,"  said  Joe,  as  he  slowly  puffed  his  cigar.  "  That  young 
lady's  head  has  been  so  cruelly  turned  by  flattery  of  late,  that  the  man 
who  does  not  swing  incense  before  her  affronts  her." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  went  out  of  your  way  to  provoke  her.  It  is  true  she 
knows  little  of  Greece  or  Greeks,  but  it  offends  her  to  hear  them  slighted 
or  ridiculed  ;  and  you  took  pains  to  do  both." 

"  Contemptible  little  country  !  with  a  mock  army,  a  mock  treasury,  and 
a  mock  Chamber.  The  only  thing  real  is  the  debt  and  the  brigandage." 

"  But  why  tell  her  so  ?     You  actually  seemed  bent  on  irritating  her." 

"  Quite  true — so  I  was.  My  dear  Dick,  you  have  some  lessons  to 
learn  in  life,  and  one  of  them  is,  that,  just  as  it  is  bad  heraldry  to  put 
colour  on  colour,  it  is  an  egregious  blunder  to  follow  flattery  by  flattery. 
The  woman  who  has  been  spoiled  by  over- admiration  must  be  approached 
with  something  else  as  unlike  it  as  may  be — pique — annoy — irritate — 
outrage,  but  take  care  that  you  interest  her.  Let  her  only  come  to  feel 
what  a  very  tiresome  thing  mere  adulation  is,  and  she  will  one  day  value 
your  two  or  three  civil  speeches  as  gems  of  priceless  worth.  It  is  exactly 
because  I  deeply  desire  to  gain  her  affections,  I  have  begun  in  this  way." 

"  You  have  come  too  late." 

"  How  do  you  mean  too  late — she  is  not  engaged  ?  " 

"  She  is  engaged — she  is  to  be  married  to  Walpole." 

"  To  Walpole  !  " 

"Yes;  he  came  over  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  her.  There  is  some 
question  now — I  don't  well  understand  it — about  some  family  consent,  or 
an  invitation — something,  I  believe,  that  Nina  insists  on,  to  show  the 
world  how  his  family  welcome  her  amongst  them ;  and  it  is  for  this  he 
has  gone  to  London,  but  to  be  back  in  eight  or  nine  days,  the  wedding  to 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  month." 

"  Is  he  very  much  in  love  ?  " 
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"  I  should  say  he  is." 

"  And  she  ?  Of  course  she  could  not  possibly  care  for  a  fellow  like 
Walpole  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not.  He  is  very  much  the  stamp  of  man  girls 
admire." 

"  Not  girls  like  Nina;  not  girls  who  aspire  to  a  position  in  life,  and 
who  know  that  the  little  talents  of  the  salon  no  more  make  a  man  of  the 
world  than  the  tricks  of  the  circus  will  make  a  fox-hunter.  These  ambi- 
tious women — she  is  one  of  them — will  marry  a  hopeless  idiot  if  he  can 
bring  wealth  and  rank  and  a  great  name ;  but  they  will  not  take  a 
brainless  creature  who  has  to  work  his  way  up  in  the  world.  If  she  has 
accepted  Walpole  there  is  pique  in  it,  or  ennui,  or  that  uneasy  desire  of 
change  that  girls  suffer  from  like  a  malady." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  know  she  has  accepted  him." 

"  Women  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  second  thoughts." 

"  You  mean  she  might  throw  him  over — might  jilt  him  ?" 

"  I'll  not  employ  the  ugly  word  that  makes  the  wrong  it  is  only  meant 
to  indicate  ;  but  there  are  few  of  our  resolves  in  life  to  which  we  might 
not  move  amendment,  and  the  changed  opinion  a  woman  forms  of  a  man 
before  marriage  would  become  a  grievous  injury  if  it  happened  after." 

"  But  must  she  of  necessity  change  ?  " 

"  If  she  marry  Walpole,  I  should  say  certainly.  If  a  girl  has  fair 
abilities  and  a  strong  temper — and  Nina  has  a  good  share  of  each — she 
will  endure  faults,  actual  vices,  in  a  man,  but  she'll  not  stand  littleness. 
Walpole  has  nothing  else  ;  and  so  I  hope  to  prove  to  her  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after — in  fact,  during  those  eight  or  ten  days  you  tell  me  he 
will  be  absent." 

"  Will  she  let  you  ?     Will  she  listen  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  first — at  least,  not  willingly,  or  very  easily ;  but  I  will  show 
her,  by  numerous  little  illustrations  and  even  fables,  where  these  small 
people  not  only  spoil  their  fortunes  in  life,  but  spoil  life  itself;  and  what 
an  irreparable  blunder  it  is  to  link  companionship  with  one  of  them.  I 
will  sometimes  make  her  laugh,  and  I  may  have  to  make  her  cry — it  will 
not  be  easy,  but  I  shall  do  it — I  shall  certainly  make  her  thoughtful ;  and 
if  you  can  do  this  day  by  day,  so  that  a  woman  will  recur  to  the  same 
theme  pretty  much  in  the  same  spirit,  you  must  be  a  sorry  steersman, 
Master  Dick,  but  you  will  know  how  to  guide  these  thoughts  and  trace 
the  channel  they  shall  follow." 

"  And  supposing,  which  I  do  not  believe,  you  could  get  her  to  break 
with  Walpole,  what  could  you  offer  her  ?  " 

"Myself!" 

"  Inestimable  boon,  doubtless  ;  but  what  of  fortune — position  or  place 
in  life  ?  " 

"  The  first  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  '  power  of  the  unknown 
number  was  incommensurable  ; '  and  so  I  don't  despair  of  showing  her 
that  a  man  like  myself  may  be  anything." 
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Dick  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  the  other  went  on:  "In  this 
round  game  we  call  life  it  is  all  '  brag.'  The  fellow  with  the  worst  card 
in  the  pack,  if  he'll  only  risk  his  head  on  it,  keep  a  bold  face  to  the 
world  and  his  own  counsel,  will  be  sure  to  win.  Bear  in  mind,  Dick, 
that  for  some  time  back  I  have  been  keeping  the  company  of  these  great 
swells  who  sit  highest  in  the  Synagogue  and  dictate  to  us  small  Publicans. 
I  have  listened  to  their  hesitating  counsels  and  their  uncertain  resolves  ;  I 
have  seen  the  blotted  despatches  and  equivocal  messages  given,  to  be 
disavowed  if  needful ;  I  have  assisted  at  those  dress  rehearsals,  where 
speech  was  to  follow  speech,  and  what  seemed  an  incautious  avowal  by 
one  was  to  be  '  improved  '  into  a  bold  declaration  by  another,  '  in  another 
place ; '  in  fact,  my  good  friend,  I  have  been  near  enough  to  measure  the 
mighty  intelligences  that  direct  us,  and  if  I  were  not  a  believer  in  Darwin 
I  should  be  very  much  shocked  for  what  humanity  was  coming  to.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  that  I  say,  if  you  were  to  be  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  without  our  names  being  divulged,  there  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  England  would  be  the  wiser  or  the  worse  ;  though  if  either 
of  us  were  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  of  the  Holyhead  line,  there  would 
be  a  smash  or  an  explosion  before  we  reached  Eugby." 

"  All  that  will  not  enable  you  to  make  a  settlement  on  Nina  Kostalergi." 

"  No ;  but  I'll  marry  her  all  the  same." 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"  Will  you  have  a  bet  on  it,  Dick  ?     What  will  you  wager  ?  " 

"  A  thousand — ten,  if  I  had  it;  but  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds  on  it, 
which  is  about  as  much  as  either  of  us  could  pay." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Master  Dick.  As  Eobert  Macaire  says,  '  Je 
viens  de  toucher  mes  dividendes,'  and  I  am  in  no  want  of  money.  The 
fact  is,  so  long  as  a  man  can  pay  for  certain  luxuries  in  life  he  is  well  off : 
the  strictly  necessary  takes  care  of  itself." 

"  Does  it  ?     I  should  like  to  know  how." 

"  With  your  present  limited  knowledge  of  life,  I  doubt  if  I  could 
explain  it  to  you,  but  I  will  try  one  of  these  mornings.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  get  Mademoiselle  to  sing  for  us.  She 
will  sing,  I  take  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course — if  asked  by  you."  And  there  was  the  very  faintest  tone 
of  sneer  in  the  words. 

And  they  did  go,  and  Mademoiselle  did  sing  all  that  Atlee  could  ask 
her  for,  and  she  was  charming  in  every  way  that  grace  and  beauty  and  the 
wish  to  please  could  make  her.  Indeed,  to  such  extent  did  she  carry  her 
fascinations  that  Joe  grew  thoughtful  at  last,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
"  There  is  vendetta  in  this.  It  is  only  a  woman  knows  how  to  make 
a  vengeance  out  of  her  attractions." 

"  Why  are  you  so  serious,  Mr.  Atlee  ?  "  asked  she  at  last. 

"  I  was  thinking — I  mean,  I  was  trying  to  think — yes,  I  remember  it 
now,"  muttered  he.  "I  have  had  a  letter  for  you  all  this  time  in  my 
pocket." 
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"  A  letter  from  Greece  ?  "  asked  she,  impatiently. 

"  No — at  least  I  suspect  not.  It  was  given  me  as  I  drove  through 
the  bog  by  a  barefooted  boy,  who  had  trotted  after  the  car  for  miles,  and 
at  length  overtook  us  by  the  accident  of  the  horse  picking  up  a  stone  in 
his  hoof.  He  said  it  was  for  '  some  one  at  the  Castle,'  and  I  offered  to 
take  charge  of  it — here  it  is,  and  he  produced  a  square-shaped  envelope 
of  common  coarse-looking  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  a  shamrock  for 
impress. 

"  A  begging  letter,  I  should  say,  from  the  outside,"  said  Dick. 

"  Except  that  there  is  not  one  so 'poor  as  to  ask  aid  from  me,"  added 
Nina,  as  she  took  the  document,  glanced  at  the  writing,  and  placed  it  in 
her  pocket. 

As  they  separated  for  the  night,  and  Dick  trotted  up  the  stairs  at 
Atlee's  side,  he  said,  "  I  don't  think,  after  all,  my  ten  pounds  is  so  safe 
as  I  fancied." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  replied  Joe.  "  My  impressions  are  all  the  other  way, 
Dick.  It  is  her  courtesy  that  alarms  me.  The  effort  to  captivate  where 
there  is  no  stake  to  win,  means  mischief.  She'll  make  me  in  love  with  her 
whether  I  will  or  not."  The  bitterness  of  his  tone,  and  the  impatient 
bang  he  gave  his  door  as  he  passed  in,  betrayed  more  of  temper  than  was 
usual  for  him  to  display,  and  as  Dick  sought  his  room,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  that  these  over-cunning  fellows  are  sure  to  meet 
their  match,  and  get  beaten  even  at  the  game  of  their  own  invention," 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 
AN    UNLOOKED-FOR   CORRESPONDENT. 

IT  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  tenants  to  address  petitions  and  com- 
plaints in  writing  to  Kate,  and  it  occurred  to  Nina  as  not  impossible  that 
some  one  might  have  bethought  him  of  entreating  her  intercession  in  their 
favour.  The  look  of  the  letter,  and  the  coarse  wax,  and  the  writing,  all 
in  a  measure  strengthened  this  impression,  and  it  was  in  the  most  careless 
of  moods  she  broke  the  envelope,  scarcely  caring  to  look  for  the  name  of 
the  writer,  whom  she  was  convinced  must  be  unknown  to  her. 

She  had  just  let  her  hair  fall  freely  down  on  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  was  seated  in  a  deep  chair  before  her  fire,  as  she  opened  the  paper 
and  read,  "  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi."  This  beginning,  so  unlikely  for  a 
peasant,  made  her  turn  for  the  name,  and  she  read,  in  a  large  full 
hand,  the  words  "  DANIEL  DONOGAN."  So  complete  was  her  surprise, 
that  to  satisfy  herself  there  was  no  trick  or  deception,  she  examined  the 
envelope  and  the  seal,  and  reflected  for  some  minutes  over  the  mode  in 
which  the  document  had  come  to  her  hands.  Atlee's  story  was  a  very 
credible  one  :  nothing  more  likely  than  that  the  boy  was  charged  to  deliver 
the  letter  at  the  Castle,  and  simply  sought  to  spare  himself  so  many 
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miles  of  way,  or  it  might  be  that  he  was  enjoined  to  give  it  to  the  first 
traveller  he  met  on  his  road  to  Kilgobbin.  Nina  had  little  doubt  that  if 
Atlee  guessed  or  had  reason  to  know  the  writer,  he  would  have  treated 
the  letter  as  a  secret  missive  which  would  give  him  a  certain  power 
over  her. 

These  thoughts  did  not  take  her  long,  and  she  turned  once  more  to 
the  letter.  "Poor  fellow,"  said  she,  aloud,  "why  does  he  write  to 
me?"  And  her  own  voice  sent  back  its  surmises  to  her,  and  as  she 
thought  over  him  standing  on  the  lonely  road,  his  clasped  hands  before 
him,  and  his  hair  wafted  wildly  back  from  his  uncovered  head,  two  heavy 
cears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks,  and  dropped  upon  her  neck.  "  I  am 
sure  he  loved  me — I  know  he  loved  me,"  muttered  she,  half  aloud.  "  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  eye  the  same  expression  that  his  wore  as  he  lay 
that  morning  in  the  grass.  It  was  not  veneration,  it  was  genuine 
adoration.  Had  I  been  a  saint  and  wanted  worship,  there  was  the  very 
offering  that  I  craved — a  look  of  painful  meaning,  made  up  of  wonder 
and  devotion,  a  something  that  said — take  what  course  you  may,  be 
wilful,  be  wayward,  be  even  cruel,  I  am  your  slave.  You  may  not  think 
me  worthy  of  a  thought,  you  may  be  so  indifferent  as  to  forget  me  utterly, 
but  my  life  from  this  hour  has  but  one  spell  to  charm,  one  memory  to 
sustain  it.  It  needed  not  his  last  words  to  me  to  say  that  my  image 
would  lay  on  his  heart  for  ever.  Poor  fellow,  I  need  not  have  been  added 
to  his  sorrows,  he  has  had  his  share  of  trouble  without  me  /" 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could  return  to  the  letter,  which  ran 
thus : — 

"  MADEMOISELLE  KOSTALERGI, — You  once  rendered  me  a  great  service — not 
alone  at  some  hazard  to  yourself,  but  by  doing  what  must  have  cost  you 
sorely.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  if  the  act  of  repayment  is  not  equal  to 
the  original  debt,  let  me  ask  you  to  believe  that  it  taxes  my  strength  even 
more  than  your  generosity  once  taxed  your  own. 

"  I  came  here  a  few  days  since  in  the  hope  that  I  might  see  you 
before  I  leave  Ireland  for  ever,  and  while  waiting  for  some  fortunate 
chance,  I  learned  that  you  were  betrothed  and  to  be  married  to  the  young 
gentleman  who  lies  ill  at  Kilgobbin,  and  whose  approaching  trial  at  the 
assizes  is  now  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  I  will  not  tell  you — I 
have  no  right  to  tell  you — the  deep  misery  with  which  these  tidings  filled 
me.  It  was  no  use  to  teach  my  heart  how  vain  and  impossible  were  all 
my  hopes  with  regard  to  you.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  could  repeat 
even  aloud  to  myself  how  hopeless  my  pretensions  must  be.  My  love  for 
you  had  become  a  religion,  and  what  I  could  deny  to  a  hope,  I  could  still 
believe.  Take  that  hope  away,  and  I  could  not  imagine  how  I  should  face 
my  daily  life,  how  interest  myself  in  its  ambitions,  and  even  care  to  live  on. 

"  These  sad  confessions  cannot  offend  you,  coming  from  one  even  as 
humble  as  I  am.  They  are  all  that  are  left  me  for  consolation — they  will 
soon  be  all  I  shall  have  for  memory.  The  little  lamp  in  the  lowly  shrine 
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comforts  the  kneeling  worshipper  far  more  than  it  honours  the  saint ;  and 
the  love  I  bear  you  is  such  as  this.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  dared  these 
utterances.  To  save  him  with  whose  fortunes  your  own  are  to  be  bound 
up,  became  at  once  my  object ;  and  as  I  knew  with  what  ingenuity  and 
craft  his  ruin  had  been  compassed,  it  required  all  my  efforts  to  baffle  his 
enemies.  The  National  Press  and  the  National  Party  have  made  a  great 
cause  of  this  trial,  and  determined  that  tenant-right  should  be  vindicated 
in  the  person  of  this  man  Gill. 

"  I  have  seen  enough  of  what  is  intended  here  to  be  aware  what 
mischief  may  be  worked  by  hard  swearing,  a  violent  press,  and  a  jury  not 
insensible  to  public  opinion — evils,  if  you  like,  but  evils  that  are  less  of 
our  own  growing  than  the  curse  ill-government  has  brought  upon  us. 
It  has  been  decided  in  certain  councils — whose  decrees  are  seldom  gain- 
sayed — that  an  example  shall  be  made  of  Captain  Gorman  O'Shea,  and 
that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  make  his  case  a  terror  and  a  warning  to 
Irish  landowners,  how  they  attempt  by  ancient  process  of  law  to  subvert 
the  concessions  we  have  wrung  from  our  tyrants. 

"  A  jury  to  find  him  guilty  will  be  sworn  ;  and  let  us  see  the  judge — 
in  defiance  of  a  verdict  given  from  the  jury-box,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  the  shadow  of  dissent — let  us  see  the  judge  who  will  dare  to 
diminish  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  This  is  the  language,  these  are  the 
very  words,  of  those  who  have  more  of  the  rule  of  Ireland  in  their  hands 
than  the  haughty  gentlemen,  honourable  and  right  honourable,  who  sit  at 
Whitehall. 

"  I  have  heard  this  opinion  too  often  of  late  to  doubt  how  much  it  is 
a  fixed  determination  of  the  party  ;  and  until  now — until  I  came  here,  and 
learned  what  interest  this  fact  could  have  for  me — I  offered  no  opposition 
to  these  reasonings.  Since  then  I  have  bestirred  myself  actively.  I  have 
addressed  the  committee  here  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  prosecution.  I 
have  written  to  the  editors  of  the  chief  newspapers.  I  have  even  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  a  victory  here  might  cost  us  more  than  a  defeat,  and 
that  the  country  at  large,  who  submit  with  difficulty  to  the  verdict  of 
absolving  juries,  will  rise  with  indignation  at  this  evidence  of  a  jury  pre- 
pared to  exercise  a  vindictive  power,  and  actually  make  the  law  the  agent 
of  reprisal.  I  have  failed  in  all — utterly  failed.  Some  reproach  me 
as  faint-hearted  and  craven  ;  some  condescend  to  treat  me  as  merely 
mistaken  and  misguided  ;  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  hint  that,  though 
as  a  military  authority  I  stand  without  rivalry,  as  a  purely  political 
adviser,  my  counsels  are  open  to  dispute. 

"  I  have  still  a  power,  however,  through  the  organization,  of  which  I 
am  a  chief ;  and  by  this  power  I  have  ordered  Gill  to  appear  before  me, 
and,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  he  will  sail  this  night  for  America. 
With  him  will  also  leave  the  two  other  important  witnesses  in  this  cause  ; 
so  that  the  only  evidence  against  Captain  O'Shea  will  be  some  of  those 
against  whom  he  has  himself  instituted  a  cross  charge  for  assault.  That 
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the  prosecution  can  be  carried  on  with  such  testimony  need  not  be  feared. 
Our  Press  will  denounce  the  infamous  arts  by  which  these  witnesses  have 
been  tampered  with,  and  justice  has  been  defeated.  The  insults  they  may 
hurl  at  our  oppressors — for  once  unjustly — will  furnish  matter  for  the 
opposition  journals  to  inveigh  against  our  present  Government,  and  some 
good  may  come  even  of  this.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  accomplished 
what  I  sought.  I  shall  have  saved  from  a  prison  the  man  I  hate  most  on 
earth,  the  man  who,  robbing  me  of  what  never  could  be  mine,  robs  me  of 
every  hope,  of  every  ambition,  making  my  love  as  worthless  as  my  life  ! 
Have  I  not  repaid  you  ?  Ask  your  heart  which  of  us  has  done  more  for 
the  other  ? 

"^The  contract  on  which  Gill  based  his  right  as  a  tenant,  and  which 
would  have  sustained  his  action,  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  and  I  will — if  you 
permit  me — place  it  in  yours.  This  may  appear  an  ingenious  device  to 
secure  a  meeting  with  you  ;  but,  though  I  long  to  see  you  once  more,  were 
it  but  a  minute,  I  would  not  compass  it  by  a  fraud.  If,  then,  you  will  not 
see  me,  I  shall  address  the  packet  to  you  through  the  post. 

"  I  have  finished.  I  have  told  you  what  it  most  concerns  you  to  know, 
and  what  chiefly  regards  your  happiness.  I  have  done  this  as  coldly  and 
impassively,  I  hope,  as  though  I  had  no  other  part  in  the  narrative  than 
that  of  the  friend  whose  friendship  had  a  blessed  office.  I  have  not  told  you 
of  the  beating  heart  that  hangs  over  this  paper,  nor  will  I  darken  one 
bright  moment  of  your  fortune  by  the  gloom  of  mine.  If  you  will  write 
me  one  line — a  farewell  if  it  must  be — send  it  to  the  care  of  Adam.Cobb, 
'  Cross  Keys,'  Moate,  where  I  shall  find  it  up  to  Thursday  next.  If — 
and  oh  !  how  I  shall  bless  you  for  it — if  you  will  consent  to  see  me,  to  say 
one  word,  to  let  me  look  on  you  once  more,  I  shall  go  into  my  banishment 
with  a  bolder  heart,  as  men  go  into  battle  with  an  amulet. 

"  DANIEL  DONOGAN." 

"  Shall  I  show  this  to  Kate  ?  "  was  the  first  thought  of  Nina  as  she 
laid  the  letter  down.  "Is  it  a  breach  of  confidence  to  let  another  than 
myself  read  these  lines.  Assuredly  they  were  meant  for  my  eyes  alone. 
Poor  fellow  !  "  said  she,  once  more  aloud.  "  It  was  very  noble  in  him  to 
do  this  for  one  he  could  not  but  regard  as  a  rival."  And  then  she  asked 
herself  how  far  it  might  consist  with  honour  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
mistake — since  mistake  it  was — in  believing  O'Shea  was  her  lover,  and  to 
be  her  future  husband. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  Donogan  would  never  have  made  the 
sacrifice  had  he  known  that  I  am  about  to  marry  Walpole."  From  this 
she  rambled  on  to  speculate  on  how  far  might  Donogan' s  conduct  com- 
promise or  endanger  him  with  his  own  party,  and  if — which  she  thought 
very  probable — there  was  a  distinct  peril  in  what  he  was  doing,  whether 
he  would  have  incurred  that  peril  if  he  really  knew  the  truth,  and  that  it 
was  not  herself  he  was  serving. 

The  more  she  canvassed  these  doubts,  the  more  she  found  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  resolving  them,  nor  indeed  was  there  any  other  way  than  one — 
distinctly  to  ask  Donogan  if  he  would  persist  in  his  kind  intentions  when 
he  knew  that  the  benefit  was  to  revert  to  her  cousin  and  not  to  herself. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  of  Gill  at  the  trial  was  concerned,-  the  man's  with- 
drawal was  already  accomplished,  but  would  Donogan  be  as  ready  to 
restore  the  lease,  and  would  he,  in  fact,  be  as  ready  to  confront  the 
danger  of  all  this  interference,  as  at  first  ?  She  could  scarcely  satisfy  her 
mind  how  she  would  wish  him  to  act  in  the  contingency !  She  was 
sincerely  fond  of  Kate,  she  knew  all  the  traits  of  honesty  and  truth  in 
that  simple  character,  and  she  valued  the  very  qualities  of  straightforward- 
ness and  direct  purpose  in  which  she  knew  she  was  herself  deficient.  She 
would  have  liked  well  to  secure  that  dear  girl's  happiness,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  exquisite  delight  to  her  to  feel  that  she  had  been  an  aid  to 
her  welfare  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  a  subtle  jealousy  that  tortured 
her  in  thinking,  "  What  will  this  man  have  done  to  prove  his  love  for  me  ? 
Where  am  I,  and  are  my  interests  in  all  this  ?  "  There  was  a  poison  in  this 
doubt  that  actually  extended  to  a  state  of  fever.  "  I  must  see  him,"  she 
said  at  last,  speaking  aloud  to  herself.  "  I  must  let  him  know  the  truth. 
If  what  he  proposes  should  lead  him  to  break  with  his  party  or  his  friends, 
it  is  well  he  should  see  for  what  and  for  whom  he  is  doing  it." 

And  then  she  persuaded  herself  she  would  like  to  hear  Donogan  talk 
as  once  before  she  had  heard  him  talk  of  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions. 
There  was  something  in  the  high-sounding  aspirations  of  the  man,  a  lofty 
heroism  in  all  he  said,  that  struck  a  chord  in  her  Greek  nature.  The 
cause  that  was  so  intensely  associated  with  danger,  that  life  was  always 
on  the  issue,  was  exactly  the  thing  to  excite  her  heart,  and,  like  the 
trumpet-blast  to  the  charger,  she  felt  stirred  to  her  inmost  soul  by  what- 
ever appealed  to  reckless  daring  and  peril.  "  He  shall  tell  me  what  he 
intends  to  do — his  plans,  his  projects,  and  his  troubles.  He  shall  tell  me 
of  his  hopes,  what  he  desires  in  the  future,  and  where  he  himself  will 
stand  when  his  efforts  have  succeeded;  and,  oh!"  thought  she,  "are 
not  the  wild  extravagances  of  these  men  better  a  thousand  times  than  the 
well-turned  nothings  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  surround  us  ?  Are  not 
their  very  risks  and  vicissitudes  more  manly  teachings  than  the  small 
casualties  of  the  polished  world  ?  If  life  were  all  'salon,'  taste  perhaps 
might  decide  against  them ;  but  it  is  not  all  '  salon,'  or,  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  a  poorer  thing  even  than  I  think  it !  "  She  turned  to  her  desk 
as  she  said  this,  and  wrote : — 

"  DEAR  MR.  DONOGAN, — I  wish  to  thank  you  in  person  for  the  great  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  me,  though  there  is  some  mistake  on  your  part  in 
the  matter.  I  cannot  suppose  you  are  able  to  come  here  openly,  but  if 
you  will  be  in  the  garden,  op  Saturday  evening  at  9  o'clock,  I  shall  be 
there  to  meet  you, 

*'  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  NINA  KOSTALERGI," 
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"  Very  imprudent— scarce  delicate — perhaps,  all  this,  and  for  a  girl 
who  is  to  be  married  to  another  man  in  some  three  weeks  hence,  but  I 
will  tell  Cecil  Walpole  all  when  he  returns,  and  if  he  desires  to  be  off  his 
engagement  he  shall  have  the  liberty.  I  have  one-half  at  least  of  the 
Bayard  legend,  and,  if  I  cannot  say  I  am  « without  reproach ' — I  am 
certainly  without  fear." 

The  letter-bag  lay  in  the  hall,  and  Nina  went  down  at  once  and 
deposited  her  letter  in  it ;  this  done,  she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  think  over  Donogan  and  his  letter  till  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

THE   BREAKFAST-ROOM. 

"  STRANGE  house  this,"  said  Joseph  Atlee,  as  Nina  entered  the  room  the 
next  morning  where  he  sat  alone  at  breakfast.  "  Lord  Kilgobbin  and 
Dick  were  here  a  moment  ago,  and  disappeared  suddenly ;  Miss  Kearney 
for  an  instant,  and  also  left  as  abruptly ;  and  now  you  have  come,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  not  to  fly  away  in  the  same  fashion." 

"  No ;  I  mean  to  eat  my  breakfast,  and  so  far  to  keep  you  company." 

"  I  thank  the  tea-urn  for  my  good  fortune,"  said  he,  solemnly. 

"  A  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Atlee  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,"  said  Nina,  as 
she  sat  down.  "  Has  anything  occurred  to  call  our  hosts  away  ?  " 

"  In  a  house  like  this,"  said  he,  jocularly,  "  where  people  are  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage  at  every  turn,  what  may  not  happen  ?  It  may  be  a 
question  of  the  settlement,  or  the  bride-cake,  the  white  satin  « slip ' — if 
that's  the  name  for  it,  the  orange-flowers,  or  the  choice  of  the  best  man — 
who  knows  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  whole  bead-roll  of  wedding  incidents." 

"It  is  a  dull  'repertoire'  after  all,  for  whether  the  piece  be  melo- 
drama, farce,  genteel  comedy,  or  harrowing  tragedy,  it  has  to  be  played  by 
the  same  actors." 

"  What  would  you  have — marriages  cannot  be  all  alike.  There  must 
be  marriages  for  many  things  besides  love  :  for  ambition,  for  interest,  for 
money,  for  convenience." 

"  Convenience  is  exactly  the  phrase  I  wanted  and  could  not  catch." 

"  It  is  not  the  word  I  wanted,  nor  do  I  think  we  mean  the  same  thing 
by  it." 

11  What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Atlee,  with  a  firm  voice;  "  that  when  a 
young  girl  has  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  she  has  had  enough  of  that 
social  bondage  of  the  daughter,  and  cannot  marry  the  man  she  would  like, 
she  will  marry  the  man  that  she  can." 

"  And  like  him,  too,"  added  Nina,  with  a  strange,  dubious  sort  of  smile. 

"  Yes,  and  like  him,  too,  for  there  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  woman's 
nature  that,  without  any  falsehood  or  disloyalty,  permits  her  to  like 
different  people  in  different  ways,  so  that  the  quiet,  gentle,  almost 
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impassive  woman  might,  if  differently  mated,  have  been  a  being  of  fervid 
temper,  headstrong  and  passionate.  If  it  were  not  for  this  species  of 
accommodation,  marriage  would  be  a  worse  thing  than  it  is." 

"  I  never  suspected  you  of  having  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  Since 
when  have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  the  theme  ?  " 

"  I  could  answer  in  the  words  of  Wilkes — since  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  know  your  Eoyal  Highness  ;  but  perhaps  you  might  be  displeased  with 
the  flippancy." 

"  I  should  think  that  very  probable,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  Don't  look  so  serious.  Eemember  that  I  did  not  commit  myself, 
after  all." 

"I  thought  it  was  possible  to  discuss  this  problem  without  a  per- 
sonality." 

"  Don't  you  know  that,  let  one  deal  in  abstractions  as  long  as  he  will, 
he  is  only  skirmishing  around  special  instances  ?  It  is  out  of  what  I  glean 
from  individuals  I  make  up  my  generalities." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  I  have  supplied  you  with  the 
material  of  one  of  these  reflections  ?  " 

"  You  have  given  me  the  subject  of  many.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  you,  I  could  not  answer  for  the  words  in  which  I 
might  tell  it." 

"  Do  not  tell  it,  then." 

"  I  know — I  am  aware — I  have  heard  since  I  came  here  that  there  is 
a  special  reason  why  you  could  not  listen  to  me." 

"  And  being  so,  why  do  you  propose  that  I  should  hear  you  ?  " 

11 1  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  startled 
her ;  "I  will  tell  you,  because  there  are  things  in  which  a  doubt  or  an 
equivocation  is  actually  maddening  ;  and  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  have  accepted  Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Will  you  please  to  say  why  it  should  seem  so  incredible  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  seen  you  not  merely  in  admiration,  and  that  admira- 
tion would  be  better  conveyed  by  a  stronger  word ;  and  because  I  have 
measured  you  with  others  infinitely  beneath  you  in  every  way,  and  who  are 
yet  soaring  into  very  high  regions  indeed  ;  because  I  have  learned  enough  of 
the  world  to  know  that  alongside  of — often  above — the  influence  that  men 
are  wielding  in  life  by  their  genius  and  their  capacity,  there  is  another 
power  exercised  by  women  of  marvellous  beauty,  of  infinite  attractions, 
and  exquisite  grace,  which  sways  and  moulds  the  fate  of  mankind  far 
more  than  Cabinets  and  Councils.  There  are  not  above  half-a-dozen 
of  these  in  Europe,  and  you  might  be  one  added  to  the  number." 

"  Even  admitting  all  this — and  I  don't  see  that  I  should  go  so  far— it 
is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Must  I  then  say  there  can  be  no — not  companionship,  that's  not  the 
word ;  no,  I  must  take  the  French  expression,  and  call  it  '  solidarite ' — 
there  can  be  no  solidarite  of  interests,  of  objects,  of  passions,  or  of  hopes 
between  people  so  widely  dissevered  as  you  and  Walpole.  I  am  so  con- 
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vinced  of  this,  that  still  I  can  dare  to  declare  I  cannot  believe  you  could 
marry  him." 

"  And  if  I  were  to  tell  you  it  were  true  ?  " 

•  "I  should  still  regard  it  as  a  passing  caprice,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  to-morrow  would  offend  you.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  Walpole  to 
say  he  is  unworthy  of  you,  for  who  would  be  worthy  ?  but  the  presump- 
tion of  his  daring  is  enough  to  excite  indignation — at  least,  I  feel  it  such. 
How  he  could  dare  to  link  his  supreme  littleness  with  consummate  perfec- 
tion ;  to  freight  the  miserable  barque  of  his  fortunes  with  so  precious  a 
cargo ;  to  encounter  the  feeling — and  there  is  no  escape  for  it — '  I  must 
drag  that  woman  down,  not  alone  into  obscurity,  but  into  all  the  sordid 
meanness  of  a  small  condition,  that  never  can  emerge  into  anything  better.' 
He  cannot  disguise  from  himself  that  it  is  not  within  his  reach  to  attain 
power,  or  place,  or  high  consideration.  Such  men  make  no  name  in  life ; 
they  leave  no  mark  on  their  time.  They  are  heaven-born  subordinates,  and 
never  refute  their  destiny.  Does  a  woman  with  ambition — does  a  woman 
conscious  of  her  own  great  merits  condescend  to  ally  herself,  not  alone  with 
small  fortune — that  might  be  borne — but  with  the  smaller  associations  that 
make  up  these  men's  lives  ?  with  the  peddling  efforts  to  mount  even  one  rung 
higher  of  that  crazy  little  ladder  of  their  ambition — to  be  a  clerk  of  another 
grade — a  creature  of  some  fifty  pounds  more — a  being  in  an  upper  office  ?  " 

"  And  the  Prince — for  he  ought  to  be  at  least  a  Prince  who  should 
make  me  the  offer  of  his  name — whence  is  he  to  come,  Mr.  Atlee  ?  " 

"  There  are  men  who  are  not  born  to  princely  station  who,  by  their 
genius  and  their  determination,  are  just  as  sure  to  become  famous,  and 

who  need  but  the  glorious  prize  of  such  a  woman's  love No,  no, 

don't   treat  what  I  say  as  rant  and  rodomontade ;    these  are  words  of 
sober  sense  and  seriousness." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "  So  that  it  really  amounts 
to  this — that  I  shall  actually  have  missed  my  whole  fortune  in  life — 
thrown  myself  away — all  because  I  had  not  waited  for  Mr.  Atlee  to  pro- 
pose for  me  ?  " 

Nothing  less  than  Atlee's  marvellous  assurance  and  self-possession  could 
have  sustained  this  speech  unabashed. 

"  You  have  only  said  what  my  heart  has  told  me  many  a  day  since." 

"  But  you  seem  to  forget,"  added  she,  with  a  very  faint  curl  of  scorn 
on  her  lip,  "  that  I  had  no  more  to  guide  me  to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Atlee's 
affection  than  to  that  of  his  future  greatness.  Indeed,  I  could  more  readily 
believe  in  the  latter  than  the  former." 

"  Believe  in  both,"  cried  he,  warmly.  "  If  I  have  conquered  difficulties 
in  life,  if  I  have  achieved  some  successes — now  for  a  passing  triumph,  now 
for  a  moment  of  gratified  vanity,  now  for  a  mere  caprice — try  me  by  a 
mere  hope — I  only  plead  for  a  hope — try  me  by  a  hope  of  being  one  day 
worthy  of  calling  that  hand  my  own." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tried  to  grasp  her  hand  ;  but  she  withdrew  it  coldly 
and  slowly,  saying,  * '  I  have  no  fancy  to  make  myself  the  prize  of  any 
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success  in  life,  political  or  literary  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  man  who 
reasons  in  this  fashion  has  any  really  high  ambition.  Mr.  Atlee,"  added 
she,  more  gravely,  "  your  memory  may  not  be  as  good  as  mine,  and  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that,  almost  at  our  first  meeting,  we  struok 
up  a  sort  of  friendship,  on  the  very  equivocal  ground  of  a  common  country. 
We  agreed  that  each  of  us  claimed  for  their  native  land  the  mythical 
Bohemia,  and  we  agreed,  besides,  that  the  natives  of  that  country  are 
admirable  colleagues,  but  not  good  partners." 

"  You  are  not  quite  fair  in  this,"  he  began  ;  but  before  he  could  say 
more  Dick  Kearney  entered  hurriedly,  and  cried  out,  "It's  all  true.  The 
people  are  in  wild  excitement,  and  all  declare  that  they  will  not  let  him 
be  taken.  Oh!  I  forgot,"  added  he.  "You  were  not  here  when  my 
father  and  I  were  called  away  by  the  despatch  from  the  police-station,  to 
say  that  Donogan  has  been  seen  at  Moate,  and  is  about  to  hold  a  meeting 
on  the  bog.  Of  course,  this  is  mere  rumour ;  but  the  constabulary  are 
determined  to  capture  him,  and  Curtis  has  written  to  inform  my  father 
that  a  party  of  police  will  patrol  the  grounds  here  this  evening." 

"  And  if  they  should  take  him,  what  would  happen — to  him,  I  mean  ?  " 
asked  Nina,  coldly. 

"  An  escaped  convict  is  usually  condemned  to  death  ;  but  I  suppose 
they  would  not  hang  him,"  said  Dick. 

"  Hang  him  !  "  cried  Atlee  ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind.     Mr.  Gladstone 
would  present  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  ten-pound  note,  and  a  first- 
class  passage  to  America.     He  would  make  a  'healing  measure  '  of  him." 
"  I  must  say,  gentlemen,"  said  Nina,  scornfully,  "  you  can  discuss 
your  friend's  fate  with  a  marvellous  equanimity." 

"  So  we  do,"  rejoined  Atlee.  "He  is  another  Bohemian." 
"  Don't  say  so,  sir,"  said  she,  passionately.  "  The  men  who  put 
their  lives  on  a  venture — and  that  venture  not  a  mere  gain  to  themselves 
— are  in  nowise  the  associates  of  those  poor  adventurers  who  are  gambling 
for  their  daily  living.  He  is  a  rebel,  if  you  like  ;  but  he  believes  in 
rebellion.  How  much  do  you  believe  in,  Mr.  Atlee  ?  " 

"  I  say,  Joe,  you  are  getting  the  worst  of  this  discussion.  Seriously, 
however,  I  hope  they'll  not  catch  poor  Donogan  ;  and  my  father  has  asked 
Curtis  to  come  over  and  dine  here,  and  I  trust  to  a  good  fire  and  some  old 
claret  to  keep  him  quiet  for  this  evening,  at  least.  We  must  not  molest 
the  police  ;  but  there's  no  great  harm  done  if  we  mislead  them." 

"  Once  in  the  drawing-room,  if  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  will  only  condescend 
to  aid  us,"  added  Atlee,  "  I  think  Curtis  will  be  more  than  a  chief  con- 
stable if  he  will  bethink  him  of  his  duty." 

"  You  are  a  strange  set  of  people,  you  Irish,"  said  Nina  as  she  walked 
away.  "Even  such  of  you  as  don't  want  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
are  always  ready  to  impede  its  march  and  contribute  to  its  difficulties." 

"  She  only  meant  that  for  an  impertinence,"  said  Atlee,  after  she  left 
the  room  ;  "but  she  was  wonderfully  near  the  truth,  though  not  truthfully 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  GARDEN  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

THERE  was  but  one  heavy  heart  at  the  dinner-table  that  day  ;  but  Nina's 
pride  was  proof  against  any  disclosure  of  suffering,  and,  though  she  was 
tortured  by  anxiety  and  fevered  with  doubt,  none — not  even  Kate  — 
suspected  that  any  care  weighed  on  her. 

As  for  Kate  herself,  her  happiness  beamed  in  every  line  and  lineament 
of  her  handsome  face.  The  Captain — to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known — had  been  up  that  day,  and  partaken  of  an  afternoon  tea  with  his 
aunt  and  Kate.  Her  spirits  were  excellent,  and  all  the  promise  of  the 
future  was  rose-coloured  and  bright.  The  little  cloud  of  what  trouble  the 
trial  might  bring  was  not  suffered  to  darken  the  cheerful  meeting,  and  it 
was  the  one  only  bitter  in  their  cup. 

To  divert  Curtis  from  this  theme,  on  which,  with  the  accustomed  mal- 
apropos of  an  awkward  man,  he  wished  to  talk,  the  young  men  led  him  to 
the  subject  of  Donogan  and  his  party. 

"  I  believe  we'll  take  him  this  time,"  said  Curtis.  "  He  must  have 
some  close  relations  with  some  one  about  Moate  or  Kilbeggan,  for  it  is 
remarked  he  cannot  keep  away  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  who  are  his 
friends,  or  what  they  are  meditating,  we  cannot  guess." 

"  If  what  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  said  this  morning  be  correct,"  remarked 
Atlee,  "  conjecture  is  unnecessary.  She  told  Dick  and  myself  that  every 
Irishman  is  at  heart  a  rebel." 

"  I  said  more  or  less  of  one,  Mr.  Atlee,  since  there  are  some  who  have 
not  the  courage  of  their  opinions." 

"  I  hope  you  are  gratified  by  the  emendation,"  whispergd  Dick  ;  and 
then  added  aloud,  "  Donogan  is  not  one  of  these." 

"  He's  a  consummate  fool,"  cried  Curtis,  bluntly.  "  He  thinks  the 
attack  of  a  police-barrack  or  the  capture  of  a  few  firelocks  will  revolutionize 
Ireland." 

"  He  forgets  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  police,  officered  by  such 
men  as  yourself,  Captain,"  said  Nina,  gravely. 

"  Well,  there  might  be  worse,"  rejoined  Curtis,  doggedly,  for  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker. 

"  What  will  you  be  the  better  of  taking  him  ?  "  said  Kilgobbin.  "  If 
the  whole  tree  be  pernicious,  where's  the  use  of  plucking  one  leaf  off  it  ?  " 

"  The  Captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said  Atlee,  "  any  more 
than  a  hound  has  to  discuss  the  morality  of  fox-hunting — his  business  is 
the  pursuit." 

"  I  don't  like  your  simile,  Mr.  Atlee,"  said  Nina,  while  she  whispered 
some  words  to  the  Captain,  and  drew  him  in  this  way  into  a  confidential 
talk. 

"  I  don't  mind  him  at  all,  Miss  Nina,"  said  Curtis ;  "  he's  one  of 
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those  fellows  on  the  Press,  and  they  are  always  saying  impertinent  things, 
to  keep  their  little  talents  in  wind.  I'll  tell  you,  in  confidence,  how 
wrong  he  is.  I  have  just  had  a  meeting  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  who 
told  me  that  the  Popish  bishops  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  leniency  of 
the  Government ;  that,  whatever  *  healing  measures  '  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
templates, ought  to  he  for  the  Church  and  the  Catholics  ;  that  the  Fenians 
or  the  Nationalists  are  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Father  ;  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Government  to  hunt  them  down,  and  give  over  the  rule 
of  Ireland  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  party." 

"  That  seems  to  me  very  reasonable,  and  very  logical,"  said  Nina. 

"  Well,  it  is  and  it  is  not.  If  you  want  peace  in  the  rabbit-warren, 
you  must  banish  either  the  rats  or  the  rabbits  ;  and,  I  suppose,  either  the 
Protestants  or  the  Papists  must  have  it  their  own  way  here." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  capture  this  man  ?  " 

"  We  do — we  are  determined  on  that.  And,  what's  more,  I'd  hang 
him  if  I  had  the  power." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Just  because  he  isn't  a  bad  fellow!  There's  no  use  in  hanging  a 
bad  fellow  in  Ireland — it  frightens  nobody  ;  but  if  you  hang  a  respectable 
man,  a  man  that  has  done  generous  and  fine  things,  it  produces  a  great 
effect  on  society,  and  is  a  terrible  example." 

"  There  may  be  a  deep  wisdom  in  what  you  say." 

"  Not  that  they'll  mind  me  for  all  that.  It's  the  men  like  myself," 
Miss  Nina,  who  know  Ireland  well,  who  know  every  assize  town  in  the 
country,  and  what  the  juries  will  do  in  each,  are  never  consulted  in 
England.  They  say,  *  Let  Curtis  catch  him — that's  his  business.'  " 

"  And  how  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  haven't  men  enough  to  watch  all  the  roads  ;  but  I'll 
take  care  to  Ijave  my  people  where  he's  least  likely  to  go,  that  is,  to  the 
North.  He's  a  cunning  fellow  is  Dan,  and  he'd  make  for  the  Shannon  if 
he  could  ;  but  now  that  he  knows  we're  after  him,  he'll  turn  to  Antrim  or 
Derry.  He'll  cut  across  Westmeath  and  make  North,  if  he  gets  away 
from  this." 

1 '  That  is  a  very  acute  calculation  of  yours  ;  and  where  do  you  suspect 
he  may  be  now — I  mean,  at  this  moment  we're  talking  ?  " 

"  He's  not  three  miles  from  where  we're  sitting,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
whisper,  and  a  cautious  glance  round  the  table.  "  He's  hid  in  the  bog 
outside.  There's  scores  of  places  there,  a  man  could  hide  in,  and  never  be 
tracked  ;  and  there's  few  fellows  would  like  to  meet  Donogan  single-handed. 
He's  as  active  as  a  rope-dancer,  and  he's  as  courageous  as  the  devil." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  hang  such  a  fellow." 

"  There's  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort — not  exactly  as  good  as  him, 
perhaps,  for  Dan  was  a  gentleman  once." 

"  And  is,  probably,  still?" 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  him,  with  the  rapscallions  he  has  to  live  with, 
and  not  five  shillings  in  his  pocket  besides." 
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"  I  don't  know,  after  all,  if  you'll  be  happier  for  giving  him  up  to  the 
law.  He  may  have  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a  sweetheart." 

"  He  may  have  a  sweetheart,  but  I  know  he  has  none  of  the  others. 
He  said,  in  the  dock,  that  no  man  could  quit  life  at  less  cost — that  there 
wasn't  one  to  grieve  after  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  that  was  a  sad  confession." 

"  We're  not  all  to  turn  Fenians,  Miss  Nina,  because  we're  only  children 
and  unmarried." 

"  You  are  too  clever  for  me  to  dispute  with,"  said  she,  in  affected 
humility ;  "  but  I  like  greatly  to  hear  you  talk  of  Ireland.  Now,  what 
number  of  people  have  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  orderly,  and  two  men  to  patrol  the  demesne ;  but  to-morrow 
we'll  draw  the  net  tighter.  We'll  call  in  all  the  party  from  Moate,  and, 
from  information  I  have  got,  we're  sure  to  track  him." 

"  What  confidences  is  Curtis  making  with  Mdlle.  Nina  ?  "  said  Atlee, 
who,  though  affecting  to  join  the  general  conversation,  had  never  ceased 
to  watch  them. 

"  The  Captain  is  telling  me  how  he  put  down  the  Fenians  in  the  rising 
of  '61,"  said  Nina,  calmly. 

"  And  did  he  ?  I  say,  Curtis,  have  you  really  suppressed  rebellion  in 
Ireland?" 

"  No  ;  nor  won't,  Mr.  Joe  Atlee,  till  we  put  down  the  rascally  Press — 
the  unprincipled  penny-a-liners,  that  write  treason  to  pay  for  their  dinner." 
"  Poor  fellows  !  "  replied  Atlee.  "  Let  us  hope  it  does  not  interfere 
with  their  digestion.  But  seriously,  mademoiselle,  does  it  not  give  you  a 
great  notion  of  our  insecurity  here  in  Ireland  when  you  see  to  what  we 
trust,  law  and  order." 

"  Never  mind  him,  Curtis,"  said  Kilgobbin.  "  When  these  fellows 
are  not  saying  sharp  things,  they  have  to  be  silent." 

While  the  conversation  went  briskly  on,  Nina  contrived  to  glance 
unnoticed  at  her  watch,  and  saw  that  it  wanted  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  nine.  Nine  was  the  hour  she  had  named  to  Donogan  to  be  in  the 
garden,  and  she  already  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  she  had  exposed 
him.  She  reasoned  thus  :  "So  reckless  and  fearless  is  this  man,  that,  if 
he  should  have  come  determined  to  see  me,  and  I  do  not  go  to  meet  him, 
he  is  quite  capable  of  entering  the  house  boldly,  even  at  the  cost  of  being 
captured.  The  very  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  rashness  would 
be  its  temptation." 

A  sudden  cast  of  seriousness  overcame  her  as  she  thus  thought,  and 
Kate,  perceiving  it,  rose  at  once  to  retire. 

' '  You  were  not  ill,  dearest  Nina  ?  I  saw  you  grow  pale,  and  I  fancied 
for  a  moment  you  seemed  faint." 

"  No ;  a  mere  passing  weakness.  I  shall  lie  down  and  be  better 
presently." 

"  And  then  you'll  come  up  to  aunt's  room — I  call  godmother  aunt 
now — and  take  tea  with  Gorman  and  us  all." 
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"  Yes,  I'll  do  that  after  a  little  rest.  I'll  take  half-an-hour  or  so  of 
quiet,"  said  she,  in  broken  utterances.  "I  suppose  the  gentlemen  will 
sit  over  their  wine ;  there's  no  fear  of  their  breaking  up." 

"  Very  little  fear,  indeed,"  said  Kate,  laughing  at  the  word.  "  Papa 
made  me  give  out  some  of  his  rare  old  '41  wine  to-day,  and  they're  not 
likely  to  leave  it." 

"By-by,  then,  for  a  little  while,"  said  Nina,  dreamily,  for  her 
thoughts  had  gone  off  on  another  track.  "  I  shall  join  you  later  on." 

Kate  tripped  gaily  up  the  stairs,  singing  pleasantly  as  she  went,  for 
hers  was  a  happy  heart  and  a  hopeful. 

Nina  lingered  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  on  the  banister,  and  then 
hurried  to  her  room. 

It  was  a  still  cold  night  of  deep  winter,  a  very  faint  crescent  of  a  new 
moon  was  low  in  the  sky,  and  a  thin  snow-fall,  slightly  crisped  with  frost, 
covered  the  ground.  Nina  opened  her  window  and  looked  out.  All  was 
still  and  quiet  without — not  a  twig  moved.  She  bent  her  ear  to  listen, 
thinking  that  on  the  frozen  ground  a  step  might  perhaps  be  heard,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  anxiety  when  she  heard  nothing.  The  chill,  cold  air 
that  came  in  through  the  window  warned  her  to  muffle  herself  well,  and  she 
drew  the  hood  of  her  scarlet  cloak  over  her  head.  Strong-booted,  and 
with  warm  gloves,  she  stood  for  a  moment  at  her  door  to  listen,  and 
finding  all  quiet,  she  slowly  descended  the  stairs  and  gained  the  hall.  She 
started  affrighted  as  she  entered,  thinking  there  was  some  one  seated  at 
the  table,  but  she  rallied  in  an  instant,  as  she  saw  it  was  only  the  loose 
horseman's  coat  or  cloak  of  the  chief  constable,  which,  lined  with  red,  and 
with  the  gold-laced  cap  beside  it,  made  up  the  delusion  that  alarmed  her. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  withdraw  the  heavy  bolts  and  bars  that 
secured  the  massive  door,  and  even  to  turn  the  heavy  key  in  the  lock 
required  an  effort ;  but  she  succeeded  at  length,  and  issued  forth  into 
the  open. 

"  How  I  hope  he  has  not  come ;  how  I  pray  he  has  not  ventured," 
said  she  to  herself  as  she  walked  along.  "  Leave-takings  are  sad  things, 
and  why  incur  one  so  full  of  peril  and  misery  too  !  When  I  wrote  to  him, 
of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  his  danger,  and  it  is  exactly  his  danger  will 
make  him  come  !  "  She  knew  of  others  to  whom  such  reasonings  would 
not  have  applied,  and  a  scornful  shake  of  the  head  showed  that  she  would 
not  think  of  them  at  such  a  moment.  The  sound  of  her  own  footsteps  on 
the  crisp  ground  made  her  once  or  twice  believe  she  heard  some  one 
coming,  and  as  she  stopped  to  listen,  the  strong  beating  of  her  heart  could 
be  counted.  It  was  not  fear — at  least  not  fear  in  the  sense  of  a  personal 
danger — it  was  that  high  tension  which  great  anxiety  lends  to  the  nerves, 
exalting  vitality  to  a  state  in  which  a  sensation  is  as  powerful  as  a  material 
influence. 

She  ascended  the  steps  of  the  little  terraced  mound  of  the  rendezvous, 
one  by  one,  overwhelmed  almost  to  fainting  by  some  imagined  analogy 
with  the  scaffold,  which  might  be  the  fate  of  him  she  was  going  to  meet. 
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He  was  standing  under  a  tree,  his  arms  crossed  oh  his  breast,  as  she 
came  up.  The  moment  she  appeared,  he  rushed  to  meet  her,  and 
throwing  himself  on  one  knee,  he  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Do  you  know  your  danger  in  being  here  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
surrendered  her  hand  to  his  grasp. 

"  I  know  it  all,  and  this  moment  repays  it  tenfold." 

"  You  cannot  know  the  full  extent  of  the  peril ;  you  cannot  know  that 
Captain  Curtis  and  his  people  are  in  the  Castle  at  this  moment,  that  they 
are  in  full  cry  after  you,  and  that  every  avenue  to  this  spot  is  watched 
and  guarded." 

"  What  care  I !  Have  I  not  this  ?  "  And  he  covered  her  hand  with 
kisses. 

"  Every  moment  that  you  are  here  increases  your  danger,  and  if  my 
absence  should  become  known,  there  will  be  a  search  after  me.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  if  my  folly  should  lead  to  your  being  captured." 

"  If  I  could  but  feel  my  fate  was  linked  with  yours,  I'd  give  my  life 
for  it  willingly." 

"  It  was  not  to  listen  to  such  words  as  these  I  came  here." 

"  Remember,  dearest,  they  are  the  last  confessions  of  one  you  shall 
never  see  more.  They  are  the  last  cry  of  a  heart  that  will  soon  be  still 
for  ever." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  she,  passionately.  "  There  is  life  enough  left 
for  you  to  win  a  worthy  name.  Listen  to  me  calmly  now ;  I  have  heard 
from  Curtis  within  the  last  hour  all  his  plans  for  your  capture ;  I  know 
where  his  patrols  are  stationed,  and  the  roads  they  are  to  watch." 

"  And  did  you  care  to  do  this  ?  "  said  he,  tenderly. 

"  I  would  do  more  than  that  to  save  you." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !  "  cried  he,  wildly,  "  or  you  will  give  me  such  a 
desire  to  live  as  will  make  a  coward  of  me." 

"  Curtis  suspects  you  will  go  northward ;  either  he  has  had  informa- 
tion, or  computes  it  from  what  you  have  done  already." 

"He  is  wrong,  then.  When  I  go  hence,  it  shall  be  to  the  court- 
house at  Tullamore,  where  I  mean  to  give  myself  up." 

"As  what?" 

"  As  what  I  am — a  rebel,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  escaped,  and  still 
a  rebel." 

"  You  do  not,  then,  care  for  life  ?  " 

"  Do  I  not,  for  such  moments  of  life  as  this  !  "  cried  he,  as,  with  a 
wild  rapture  he  kissed  her  hand  again  and  again. 

"  And  were  I  to  ask  you,  you  would  not  try  to  save  your  life  ?  " 

"  To  share  that  life  with  you  there  is  not  anything  I  would  not  dare.  To 
live  and  know  you  were  another's  is  more  than  I  can  face.  Tell  me,  Nina, 
is  it  true  you  are  to  be  the  wife  of  this  soldier.  I  cannot  utter  his  name." 

"I  am  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Walpole." 

"  What,  to  that  contemptuous  young  man  you  have  already  told  me 
so  much  of.  How  have  they  brought  you  down  to  this  ?  " 
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"  There  is  no  thought  of  bringing  down ;  his  rank  and  place  are  above 
my  own — he  is  by  family  and  connection  superior  to  us  all." 

"And  what  is  he,  or  how  does  he  aspire  to  you?  Is  the  vulgar 
security  of  competence  to  live  on — is  that  enough  for  one  like  you  ?  is  the 
well-balanced  good  breeding  of  common  politeness  enough  to  fill  a  heart 
that  should  be  fed  on  passionate  devotion.  You  may  link  yourself  to 
mediocrity,  but  can  you  humble  your  nature  to  resemble  it.  Do  you 
believe  you  can  plod  on  the  dreary  road  of  life  without  an  impulse  or  an 
ambition,  or  blend  your  thoughts  with  those  of  a  man  who  has  neither  ?  " 
She  stood  still,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"  There  are  some — I  do  not  know  if  you  are  one  of  them — who  have 
an  almost  shrinking  dread  of  poverty." 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty." 

"  It  has  but  one  antidote,  I  know — intense  love !  The  all-powerful 
sense  of  living  for  another  begets  indifference  to  the  little  straits  and  trials 
of  narrow  fortune,  till  the  mind  at  last  comes  to  feel  how  much  there  is 
to  live  for  beyond  the  indulgence  of  vulgar  enjoyments ;  and  if,  to  crown 
all,  a  high  ambition  be  present,  there  will  be  an  ecstasy  of  bliss  no  words 
can  measure." 

"  Have  you  failed  in  Ireland  ?  "  asked  she,  suddenly. 
"  Failed,  so  far  as  to  know  that  a  rebellion  will  only  ratify  the  sub- 
jection of  the  country  to  England  ;  a  reconquest  would  be  slavery.     The 
chronic  discontent  that  burns  in  every  peasant  heart,  will  do  more  than  the 
appeal  to  arms.     It  is  slow,  but  it  is  certain." 
"  And  where  is  your  part  ?  " 

"  My  part  is  in  another  land  ;  my  fortune  is  linked  with  America — that 
is,  if  I  care  to  have  a  fortune." 

"  Come,  come,  Donogan,"  cried  she,  calling  him  inadvertently  by  his 
name,  "  men  like  you  do  not  give  up  the  battle  of  life  so  easily.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  their  natures  to  resist  pressure  and  defy  defeat." 

"  So  I  could  ;  so  I  am  ready  to  show  myself.  Give  me  but  hope. 
There  are  high  paths  to  be  trodden  in  more  than  one  region  of  the  globe. 
There  are  great  prizes  to  be  wrestled  for,  but  it  must  be  by  him  who 
would  share  them  with  another.  Tell  me,  Nina,"  said  he,  suddenly, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  exquisite  tenderness,  "  have  you  never,  as 
a  little  child,  played  at  that  game  of  what  is  called  seeking  your  fortune, 
wandered  out  into  some  thick  wood  or  along  a  winding  rivulet,  to  meet 
whatever  little  incident  imagination  might  dignify  into  adventure ;  and  in 
the  chance  heroism  of  your  situation  have  you  not  found  an  intense 
delight  ?  And  if  so  in  childhood,  why  not  see  if  adult  years  cannot 
renew  the  experience  ?  Why  not  see  if  the  great  world  be  not  as 
dramatic  as  the  small  one  ?  I  should  say  it  is  still  more  so.  .1  know 
you  have  courage." 

"  And  what  will  courage  do  for  me  ?  "  asked  she,  after  a  pause. 
"  For  you,  not  much  ;  for  me,  everything." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 
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"  I  mean  this — that  if  that  stout  heart  could  dare  the  venture  and 
trust  its  fate  to  me — to  me,  poor,  outlawed,  and  doomed,  there  would 
be  a  grander  heroism  in  a  girl's  nature  than  ever  found  home  in  a 
man's." 

"  And  what  should  I  be?" 

"  My  wife  within  an  hour;  my  idol  while  I  live." 

"  There  are  some  who  would  give  this  another  name  than  courage," 
said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  Let  them  call  it  what  they  will,  Nina.  Is  it  not  to  the  unbounded 
trust  of  a  nature  that  is  above  all  others  that  I,  poor,  unknown,  ignoble  as 
I  am,  appeal  when  I  ask — Will  you  be  mine  ?  One  word — only  one ;  or, 
better  still " 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  her  head  towards 
his,  kissed  her  cheek  rapturously. 

With  wild  and  fervent  words,  he  now  told  her  rapidly  that  he  had 
come  prepared  to  make  her  the  declaration,  and  had  provided  everything, 
in  the  event  of  her  compliance,  for  their  flight.  By  an  unused  path 
through  the  bog  they  should  gain  the  main  road  to  Maryborough,  where  a 
priest  well  known  in  the  Fenian  interest  would  join  them  in  marriage. 
The  officials  of  the  railroad  were  largely  imbued  with  the  Nationalist 
sentiment,  and  Donogan  could  be  sure  of  safe  crossing  to  Kilkenny,  where 
the  members  of  the  party  were  in  great  force. 

In  a  very  few  words  he  told  her  how,  by  the  mere  utterance  of  his 
name,  he  could  secure  the  faithful  services  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
in  every  town  or  village  of  the  kingdom.  "  The  English  have  done  this 
for  us,"  cried  he,  "  and  we  thank  them  for  it.  They  have  popularized 
rebellion  in  a  way  that  all  our  attempts  could  never  have  accomplished. 
How  could  I,  for  instance,  gain  access  to  those  little  gatherings  at  fair  or 
market,  in  the  yard  before  the  chapel,  or  the  square  before  the  court- 
house— how  could  I  be  able  to  explain  to  these  groups  of  country  people 
what  we  mean  by  a  rising  in  Ireland  ?  what  we  purpose  by  a  revolt  against 
England  ?  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  or  for  whose  benefit  ?  what  the 
prizes  of  success,  what  the  cost  of  failure  ?  Yet  the  English  have  con- 
trived to  embody  all  these  in  one  word,  and  that  word  my  name !  " 

There  was  a  certain  artifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  poorly-clad  and  not  distinguished  looking  man  contrived  to  surround 
himself  with  attributes  of  power  and  influence,  and  his  self-reliance 
imparted  to  his  voice  as  he  spoke  a  tone  of  confidence  that  was  actually 
dignified.  And,  besides  this,  there  was  personal  daring,  for  his  life  was 
on  the  hazard,  and  it  was  the  very  contingency  of  which  he  seemed  to 
take  the  least  heed. 

Not  less  adroit,  too,  was  the  way  in  which  he  showed  what  a  shock  and 
amazement  her  conduct  would  occasion  in  that  world  of  her  acquaintances 
— that  world  which  had  hitherto  regarded  her  as  essentially  a  pleasure- 
seeker,  self-indulgent  and  capricious.  "  '  Which  of  us  all,'  will  they  say, 
'  could  have  done  what  that  girl  has  done  ?  Which  of  us,  having  the 
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world  at  her  feet,  her  destiny  at  her  very  bidding,  would  go  off  and  brave 
the  storms  of  life  out  of  the  heroism  of  her  own  nature  ?  How  we  all 
misread  her  nature  !  how  wrongfully  and  unfairly  we  judged  her !  In 
what  utter  ignorance  of  her  real  character  was  every  interpretation  we 
made  !  How  scornfully  has  she,  by  one  act,  replied  to  all  our  miscon- 
struction of  her !  What  a  sarcasm  on  all  our  worldliness  is  her 
devotion ! ' ' 

He  was  eloquent,  after  a  fashion,  and  he  had,  above  most  men,  the 
charm  of  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness  and  melody.  It  was  clear  as  a 
bell,  and  he  could  modulate  its  tones  till,  like  the  drip  drip  of  water 
on  a  rock,  they  fell  one  by  one  upon  the  ear.  Masses  had  often  been 
moved  by  the  power  of  his  words,  and  the  mesmeric  influence  of  per- 
suasiveness was  a  gift  to  do  him  good  service  now. 

There  was  much  in  the  man  that  she  liked.  She  liked  his  rugged 
boldness  and  determination  ;  she  liked  his  contempt  for  danger  and  his 
self-reliance  ;  and,  essentially,  she  liked  how  totally  different  he  was  to  all 
other  men.  He  had  not  their  objects,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  their 
ways.  To  share  the  destiny  of  such  a  man  was  to  ensure  a  life  that  could 
not  pass  unrecorded.  There  might  be  storm,  and  even  shipwreck,  but 
there  was  notoriety — perhaps  even  fame  ! 

And  how  mean  and  vulgar  did  all  the  others  she  had  known  seem  by 
comparison  with  him  ;  how  contemptible  the  polished  insipidity  of  Walpole, 
how  artificial  the  neatly  turned  epigrams  of  Atlee.  How  would  either  of 
these  have  behaved  in  such  a  moment  of  danger  as  this  man's  ?  Every 
minute  he  passed  there  was  another  peril  to  his  life,  and  yet  he  had  no 
thought  for  himself — his  whole  anxiety  was  to  gain  time  to  appeal  to 
her.  He  told  her  she  was  more  to  him  than  his  ambition — she  saw  her- 
self she  was  more  to  him  than  life.  The  whirlwind  rapidity  of  his 
eloquence  also  moved  her,  and  the  varied  arguments  he  addressed,  now 
to  her  heroism,  now  to  her  self-sacrifice,  now  to  the  power  of  her  beauty, 
now  to  the  contempt  she  felt  for  the  inglorious  lives  of  common-place 
people — the  ignoble  herd,  who  passed  unnoticed.  All  these  swayed  her, 
and  after  a  long  interval,  in  which  she  had  heard  him  without  a  word,  she 
said,  in  a  low  murmur  to  herself,  "  I  will  do  it." 

Donogan  clasped  her  to  his  heart  as  she  said  it,  and  held  her  some 
seconds  in  a  fast  embrace.  "  At  last  I  know  what  it  is  to  love,"  cried  he, 
with  rapture. 

"  Look  there  !  "  cried  she,  suddenly  disengaging  herself  from  his  arm. 
"  They  are  in  the  drawing-room  already.  I  can  see  them  as  they  pass  the 
windows.  I  must  go  back,  if  it  be  for  a  moment,  as  I  should  be  missed." 

"  Can  I  let  you  leave  me  now  ?  "  he  said,  and  the  tears  were  in  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  you  may  trust  me,"  said  she,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  was  forgetting  this  document;  this  is  the  lease  or  the  agreement  I 
told  you  of."  She  took  it,  and  hurried  away, 
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In  less  than  five  minutes  afterwards  she  was  among  the  company  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"Here  have  I  been  singing  a  rebel  ballad,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  "and 
not  knowing  the  while  it  was  Mr.  Atlee  who  wrote  it." 

"  What,  Mr. 'Atlee,"  cried  Nina,  "  is  the  '  Time  to  Begin  '  yours  ?  " 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
and  striking  the  chords  of  the  accompaniment  with  a  wild  and  vigorous 
hand,  she  sang — 

If  the  moment  is  come  and  the  hour  to  need  us, 
If  we  stand  man  to  man,  like  kindred  and  kin  ; 
If  we  know  we  have  one  who  is  ready  to  lead  us, 
What  want  we  for  more  than  the  word  to  begin  ? 

The  wild  ring  of  defiance  in  which  her  clear,  full  voice  gave  out  these 
words,  seemed  to  electrify  all  present,  and  to  a  second  or  two  of  perfect 
silence,  a  burst  of  applause  followed,  that  even  Curtis,  with  all  his  loyalty, 
could  not  refrain  from  joining. 

"  Thank  God,  you're  not  a  man,  Miss  Nina !  "  cried  he,  fervently. 

"  I'm  not  sure  she's  not  more  dangerous  as  she  is,"  said  Lord  Kil- 
gobbin.  "  There's  people  out  there  in  the  bog,  starving  and  half-naked, 
would  face  the  Queen's  Guards  if  they  only  heard  her  voice  to  cheer 
them  on.  Take  my  word  for  it,  rebellion  would  have  died  out  long  ago 
in  Ireland  if  there  wasn't  the  woman's  heart  to  warm  it." 

"If  it  were  not  too  great  a  liberty,  Mdlle.  Kostalergi,"  said  Joe,  "  I 
should  tell  you  that  you  have  not  caught  the  true  expression  of  my  song. 
The  brilliant  bravura  in  which  you  gave  the  last  line,  immensely  exciting 
as  it  was,  is  not  correct.  The  whole  force  consists  in  the  concentrated 
power  of  a  fixed  resolve — the  passage  should  be  subdued." 

An  insolent  toss  of  the  head  was  all  Nina's  reply,  and  there  was  a 
stillness  in  the  room,  as,  exchanging  looks  with  each  other,  the  different 
persons  there  expressed  their  amazement  at  Atlee' s  daring. 

"  Who's  for  a  rubber  of  whist  ?  "  said  Lord  Kilgobbin,  to  relieve  the 
awkward  pause.  "  Are  you,  Curtis  ?  Atlee,  I  know,  is  ready." 

"  Here  is  all  prepared,"  said  Dick.  "  Captain  Curtis  told  me  before 
dinner  that  he  would  not  like  to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  his  sergeant's  report, 
and  so  I  have  ordered  a  broiled  bone  to  be  ready  at  one  o'clock,  and  we'll 
sit  up  as  late  as  he  likes  after." 

"  Make  the  stake  pounds  and  fives,"  cries  Joe,  "  and  I  should 
pronounce  your  arrangements  perfection." 

"  With  this  amendment,"  interposed  my  lord,  "  that  nobody  is 
expected  to  pay !  " 

"  I  say,  Joe,"  whispered  Dick,  as  they  drew  nigh  the  table,  "  my 
cousin  is  angry  with  you ;  why  have  you  not  asked  her  to  sing  ?  " 

"  Because  she  expects  it ;  because  she's  tossing  over  the  music  yonder 
to  provoke  it ;  because  she's  in  a  furious  rage  with  me  :  that  will  be  nine 
points  of  the  game  in  my  favour,"  hissed  he  out  between  his  teeth. 

"  You  are  utterly  wrong — you  mistake  her  altogether." 
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"  Mistake  a  woman !  Dick,  will  you  tell  me  what  I  do  know,  if  I  do 
not  read  every  turn  and  trick  of  their  tortuous  nature  ?  They  are  occa- 
sionally hard  to  decipher  when  they're  displeased.  It's  very  big  print 
indeed  when  they're  angry." 

"  You're  off,  are  you  ?  "  asked  Nina,  as  Kate  was  about  to  leave. 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  going  to  read  to  him." 

"To  read  to  him!"  said  Nina,  laughing.  "How  nice  it  sounds, 
when  one  sums  up  all  existence  in  a  pronoun.  Good-night,  dearest — 
good-night,"  and  she  kissed  her  twice.  And  then,  as  Kate  reached  the 
door,  she  ran  towards  her,  and  said,  "  Kiss  me  again,  my  dearest  Kate  !  " 

"  I  declare  you  have  left  a  tear  upon  my  cheek,"  said  Kate. 

"  It  was  about  all  I  could  give  you  as  a  wedding  present,"  muttered 
Nina,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  Are  you  come  to  study  whist,  Nina  ?  "  said  Lord  Kilgobbin,  as  she 
drew  nigh  the  table. 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  have  no  talent  for  games,  but  I  like  to  look  at  the 
players." 

Joe  touched  Dick  with  his  foot,  and  shot  a  cunning  glance  towards 
him,  as  though  to  say,  "  Was  I  not  correct  in  all  I  said  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  you  sing  us  something,  my  dear  ?  we're  not  such  infatuated 
gamblers  that  we'll  not  like  to  hear  you— -&h,  Atlee  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  know,  I'm  not  sure — that  is,  I  don't  see  how 
a  memory  for  trumps  is  to  be  maintained  through  the  fascinating  charm  of 
Mademoiselle's  voice.  And  as  for  cards,  it's  enough  for  Miss  Kostalergi 
to  be  in  the  room  to  make  one  forget  not  only  the  cards,  but  the 
Fenians." 

"If  it  was  only  out  of  loyalty,  then,  I  should  leave  you !  "  said  she, 
and  walked  proudly  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

NEXT  MORNING. 

THE  whist  party  did  not  break  up  till  nigh  morning.  The  sergeant  had 
once  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  to  announce  that  all  was  quiet  without. 
There  had  been  no  sign  of  any  rising  of  the  people,  nor  any  disposition  to 
molest  the  police.  Indeed,  so  peaceful  did  everything  look,  and  such  an 
air  of  easy  indifference  pervaded  the  country,  the  police  were  half  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  report  of  Donogan  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  unfounded,  and  not  impossibly  circulated  to  draw  off  attention  from 
some  other  part  of  the  country. 

This  was  also  Lord  Kilgobbin' s  belief.  "  The  man  has  no  friends,  or 
even  warm  followers,  down  here.  It  was  the  merest  accident  first  led  him 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  where,  besides,  we  are  all  too  poor  to  be  rebels. 
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It's  only  down  in  Meath,  where  the  people  are  well  off,  and  rents  are  not 
too  high,  that  people  can  afford  to  be  Fenians." 

While  he  was  enunciating  this  fact  to  Curtis,  they  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  breakfast-room,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  to 
make  tea. 

"  I  declare  it's  nigh  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Curtis,  "  and  I  meant  to 
have  been  over  two  baronies  before  this  hour." 

"Don't  distress  yourself,  Captain.  The  man  was  never  within  fifty 
miles  of  where  we  are.  And  why  would  he  ?  It  is  not  the  Bog  of  Allen 
is  the  place  for  a  revolution." 

"  It's  always  the  way  with  the  people  at  the  Castle,"  grumbled  out 
Curtis.  "  They  know  more  of  what's  going  on  down  the  country  than  we 
that  live  there  !  It's  one  despatch  after  another.  Head-Centre  Such-a-one 
is  at  the  « Three  Cripples.'  He  slept  there  two  nights  ;  he  swore  in 
fifteen  men  last  Saturday,  and  they'll  tell  you  where  he  bought  a  pair  of 
corduroy  breeches,  and  what  he  ate  for  his  breakfast " 

"  I  wish  we  had  ours,"  broke  in  Kilgobbin.  "  Where's  Kate  all  this 
time  ?  " 

"  Papa,  papa,  I  want  you  for  a  moment ;  come  here  to  me  quickly," 
cried  Kate,  whose  head  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  "Here's 
very  terrible  tidings,  papa  dearest,"  said  she,  as  she  drew  him  alon-g 
towards  his  study.  "  Nina  is  gone  !  Nina  has  run  away  !  " 

"  Eun  away  for  what  ?  " 

"  Kun  away  to  be  married;  and  she  is  married.  Read  this,  or  I'll 
read  it  for  you.  A  country  boy  has  just  brought  it  from  Maryborough." 

Like  a  man  stunned  almost  to  insensibility,  Kearney  crossed  his  hands 
before  him,  and  sat  gazing  out  vacantly  before  him. 

"  Can  you  listen  to  me  ?  can  you  attend  to  me,  dear  papa  !  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  great  hurry,  and  very  hard  to  read.  It  runs  thus  : 
1  Dearest, — I  have  no  time  for  explainings  nor  excuses,  if  I  were  dis- 
posed to  make  either,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts.  I  was 
married  this  morning  to  Donogan — the  rebel :  I  know  you  have  added  the 
word,  and  I  write  it  to  show  how  our  sentiments  are  united.  As  people 
are  prone  to  put  into  the  lottery  the  numbers  they  have  dreamed  of,  I 
have  taken  my  ticket  in  this  greatest  of  all  lotteries  on  the  same  wise 
grounds.  I  have  been  dreaming  adventures  ever  since  I  was  a  little  child, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  marry  an  adventurer.'  " 

A  deep  groan  from  the  old  man  made  her  stop ;  but  as  she  saw  that 
he  was  not  changed  in  colour  or  feature,  she  went  on : — 

"  '  He  says  he  loves  me  very  dearly,  and  that  he  will  treat  me  well. 
I  like  to  believe  both,  and  I  do  believe  them.  He  says  we  shall  be  very 
poor  for  the  present,  but  that  he  means  to  become  something  or  some- 
body later  on.  I  do  not  much  care  for  the  poverty,  if  there  is  hope  ;  and 
he  is  a  man  to  hope  with  and  to  hope  from. 

"  « You  are,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  all,  since  it  was  to  tell  me  he 
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would  send  away  all  the  witnesses  against  your  husband  that  is  to  be,  that 
I  agreed  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  me  the  lease  which  Miss  O'Shea  was  so 
rash  as  to  place  in  Gill's  hands.     This  I  now  send  you.'  " 
"  And  this  she  has  sent  you,  Kate  ?  "  asked  Kilgobbin. 
"  Yes,  papa,  it  is  here,  and  the  master  of  the  Swallow's  receipt  for 
Gill  as  a  passenger  to  Quebec." 
"  Read  on." 

"  There  is  little  more,  papa,  except  what  I  am  to  say  to  you — to  for- 
give her." 

"  I  can't  forgive  her.  It  was  deceit — cruel  deceit." 
"  It  was  not,  papa.  I  could  swear  there  was  no  forethought.  If 
there  had  been  she  would  have  told  me.  She  told  me  everything.  She 
never  loved  Walpole ;  she  could  not  love  him.  She  was  marrying  him 
with  a  broken  heart.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  another,  but  she  knew  she 
could  have  loved  another." 

"  Don't  talk  such  muddle  to  we,"  said  he,  angrily.  "  You  fancy  life 
is  to  be  all  courting,  but  it  isn't.  Its  house-rent,  and  butcher's  bills  and 
apothecaries',  and  the  pipe-water — its  shoes,  and  schooling,  and  arrears 
of  rent,  and  rheumatism,  and  flannel  waistcoats,  and  toothache  have  a 
considerable  space  in  Paradise  !  "  And  there  was  a  grim  comicality  in  his 
utterance  of  the  word. 

"  She  said  no  more  than  the  truth  of  herself,"  broke  in  Kate.  "  With 
all  her  queenly  ways,  she  could  face  poverty  bravely — I  know  it." 

"  So  you  can — any  of  you,  if  a  man's  making  love  to  you.  You  care 
little  enough  what  you  eat,  and  not  much  more  what  you  wear,  if  he  tells 
you  it  becomes  you ;  but  that's  not  the  poverty  that  grinds  and  crushes. 
It's  what  comes  home  in  sickness ;  it's  what  meets  you  in  insolent 
letters,  in  threats  of  this  or  menaces  of  that.  But  what  do  you  know 
about  it,  or  why  do  I  speak  of  it  ?  She's  married  a  man  that  could  be 
hanged  if  the  law  caught  him,  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  see,  than 
because  he's  a  felon." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  fair  to  her,  papa." 

"  Of  course  I'm  not.  Is  it  likely  that  at  sixty  I  can  be  as  great  a  fool 
as  I  was  at  sixteen  ?  " 

"  So  that  means  that  you  once  thought  in  the  same  way  that  she 
does  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  any  such  thing,  miss,"  said  he,  angrily.  "  Did  you  tell 
Miss  Betty  what's  happened  us  ?  " 

11 1  just  broke  it  to  her,  papa,  and  she  made  me  run  away  and  read  the 
note  to  you.  Perhaps  you'll  come  and  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"I  will,"  said  he,  rising,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  "I'd 
rather  hear  I  was  a  bankrupt  this  morning  than  that  news  1  "  And  he 
mounted  the  stairs,  sighing  heavily  as  he  went. 

"  Isn't  this  fine  news  the  morning  has  brought  us,  Miss  Betty  !  "  cried 
he,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  a  haggard  look  and  hands  clasped  before 
him.  "  Did  you  ever  dream  there  was  such  disgrace  in  store  for  us  ?  " 
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"  This  marriage  you  mean,"  said  the  old  lady,  drily. 

"  Of  course  I  do — if  you  call  it  a  marriage  at  all." 

"  I  do  call  it  a  marriage — here's  Father  Tierney's  certificate,  a  copy 
made  in  his  own  handwriting.  *  Daniel  Donogan,  M.P.,  of  Killamoyle, 
and  Innismul,  County  Kilkenny,  to  Virginia  Kostalergi,  of  no  place  in 
particular,  daughter  of  Prince  Kostalergi,  of  the  same  localities,  contracted 
in  holy  matrimony  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  witnessed  likewise  by 
Morris  M'Cabe,  vestry  clerk — Mary  Kestinogue,  her  mark.'  Do  you  want 
more  than  that?  " 

"  Do  I  want  more  ?  Do  I  want  a  respectable  wedding  ?  Do  I  want 
a  decent  man — a  gentleman — a  man  fit  to  maintain  her  ?  Is  this  the  way 
she  ought  to  have  behaved  ?  Is  this  what  we  thought  of  her  ?  " 

"It  is  not,  Maurice  Kearney — you  say  truth.  I  never  believed  so  well 
of  her  till  now.  I  never  believed  before  that  she  had  anything  in  her  head 
but  to  catch  one  of  those  English  puppies,  with  their  soft  voices  and  their 
sneers  about  Ireland.  I  never  saw  her  that  she  wasn't  trying  to  flatter 
them  and  to  please  them,  and  to  sing  them  down,  as  she  called  it  herself — 
the  very  name  fit  for  it !  And  that  she  had  the  high  heart  to  take  a  man 
not  only  poor,  but  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  shows  me  how  I  wronged 
her.  I  could  give  her  five  thousand  this  morning  to  make  her  a  dowry, 
and  to  prove  how  I  honour  her." 

"  Can  any  one  tell  who  he  is  ?     What  do  we  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  All  Ireland  knows  of  him  ;  and,  after  all,  Maurice  Kearney,  she  has 
only  done  what  her  mother  did  before  her." 

"  Poor  Matty ! "  said  Kearney,  as  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

"Ay,  ay!  Poor  Matty,  if  you  like;  but  Matty  was  a  beauty  run 
to  seed,  and,  like  the  rest  of  them,  she  married  the  first  good-looking 
vagabond  she  saw.  Now,  this  girl  was  in  the  very  height  and  bloom  of 
her  beauty,  and  she  took  a  fellow  for  other  qualities  than  his  whiskers  or 
his  legs.  They  tell  me  he  isn't  even  well-looking — so  that  I  have  hopes 
of  her." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Kearney,  "he  has  done  you  a  good  turn,  anyhow 
— he  has  got  Peter  Gill  out  of  the  country." 

"  And  it's  the  one  thing  that  I  can't  forgive  him,  Maurice,  just  the  one 
thing  that's  fretting  me  now.  I  was  living  in  hopes  to  see  that  scoundrel 
Peter  on  the  table,  and  Counsellor  Holmes  bating  him  in  a  cross-examina- 
tion. I  wanted  to  see  how  the  lawyer  wouldn't  leave  him  a  rag  of 
character  or  a  strip  of  truth  to  cover  himself  with.  How  he'd  tear  off  his 
evasions,  and  confront  him  with  his  own  lies,  till  he  wouldn't  know  what 
he  was  saying  or  where  he  was  sitting  !  I  wanted  to  hear  the  description 
he  would  give  of  him  to  the  jury  ;  and  I'd  go  home  to  my  dinner  after 
that,  and  not  wait  for  the  verdict." 

"  All  the  same,  I'm  glad  we're  rid  of  Peter." 

"  Of  course  you  are.  You're  a  man,  and  well-pleased  when  your 
enemy  runs  away ;  but,  if  you  were  a  woman,  Maurice  Kearney,  you'd 
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rather  he'd  stand  out  boldly  and  meet  you,  and  fight  his  battle  to  the  end. 
But  they  haven't  done  with  me  yet.  I'll  put  that  little  blackguard  attorney, 
that  said  my  letter  was  a  lease,  into  Chancery  ;  and  it  will  go  hard  with 
me  if  I  don't  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls.  There's  a  small  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds  left  me  the  other  day,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, the  Common  Pleas  shall  have  it.  Don't  shake  your  head,  Maurice 
Kearney.  I'm  not  robbing  any  one.  Your  daughter  will  have  enough 
and  to  spare " 

"  Oh,  godmother,"  cried  Kate,  imploringly. 

"  It  wasn't  I,  my  darling,  that  said  the  five  hundred  would  be  better 
spent  on  wedding-clothes  or  house-linen.  That  delicate  and  refined 
suggestion  was  your  father's.  It  was  his  lordship  made  the  remark." 

It  was  a  fortunate  accident  at  that  conjuncture  that  a  servant  should 
announce  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Flood,  the  Tory  J.P.,  who,  hearing  of 
Donogan's  escape,  had  driven  over  to  confer  with  his  brother-magistrate. 
Lord  Kilgobbin  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  field,  where  he'd  certainly  earned 
few  laurels,  and  hastened  down  to  meet  his  colleague. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

THE  END. 

WHILE  the  two  justices  and  Curtis  discussed  the  unhappy  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  law-breaker  never  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whose  instincts  were  adverse  to  discipline, 
Flood's  estimate  of  Donogan  went  very  far  to  reconcile  Kilgobbin  to  Nina's 
marriage. 

"  Out  of  Ireland,  you'll  see  that  man  has  stuff  in  him  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  station.  All  the  qualities  of  which  home  manufacture  would 
only  make  a  rebel,  will  combine  to  form  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
energy  in  America.  Have  you  never  imagined,  Mr.  Kearney,  that,  if  a 
man  were  to  employ  the  muscular  energy  to  make  his  way  through  a 
drawing-room  that  he  would  use  to  force  his  passage  through  a  mob,  the 
effort  would  be  misplaced,  and  the  man  himself  a  nuisance  ?  Our  old 
institutions,  with  all  their  faults,  have  certain  ordinary  characteristics  that 
answer  to  good-breeding  and  good-manners — reverence  for  authority, 
respect  for  the  gradations  of  rank,  dislike  to  civil  convulsion  and  such 
like.  We  do  not  sit  tamely  by  when  all  these  are  threatened  with  over- 
throw ;  but  there  are  countries  where  there  are  fewer  of  these  traditions, 
and  men  like  Donogan  find  their  place  there." 

While  they  debated  such  points  as  these  within-doors,  Dick  Kearney 
and  Atlee  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door,  and  smoked  their  cigars. 

"  I  must  say,  Joe,"  said  Dick,  "  that  your  accustomed  acuteness  cuts 
but  a  very  poor  figure  in  the  present  case.  It  was  no  later  than  last  night 
you  told  me  that  Nina  was  madly  in  love  with  you.  Do  you  remember, 
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as  we  went  upstairs  to  bed,  what  you  said  on  the  landing  ?     '  That  girl 
is  my  own.     I  may  marry  her  to-morrow  or  this  day  three  months.'  " 

"  And  I  was  right." 

"  So  right  were  you  that  she  is  at  this  moment  the  wife  of  another !  " 

"  And  cannot  you  see  why  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  can ;  she  preferred  him  to  you,  and  I  scarcely  blame 
her." 

"  No  such  thing  ;  there  was  no  thought  of  preference  in  the  matter. 
If  you  were  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  mistake  an  illustration,  and  see 
everything  in  a  figure  but  the  parallel,  I  should  say  that  I  had  trained  too 
finely.  Now  had  she  been  thoroughbred,  I  was  all  right :  as  a  cock-tail;, 
I  was  all  wrong  !  " 

"  I  own  I  cannot  follow  you." 

"  Well,  the  woman  was  angry,  and  she  married  that  fellow  out  of 
pique." 

"  Out  of  pique  ?  " 

"  I  repeat  it.  It  was  a  pure  case  of  temper.  I  would  not  ask  her  to 
sing.  I  even  found  fault  with  the  way  she  gave  the  rebel  ballad.  I  told 
her  there  was  an  old  lady — Americanly  speaking — at  the  corner  of  College 
Green,  who  enunciated  the  words  better,  and  then  I  sat  down  to  whist, 
and  would  not  even  vouchsafe  a  glance  in  return  for  those  looks  of 
alternate  rage  or  languishment  she  threw  across  the  table.  She  was  frantic. 
I  saw  it.  There  was  nothing  she  wouldn't  have  done.  I  vow  she'd  have 
married  even  you  at  that  moment.  And  with  all  that,  she'd  not  have 
done  it  if  she'd  been  '  clean-bred.'  Come,  come,  don't  flare  up,  and  look 
as  if  you'd  strike  me.  On  the  mother's  side  she  was  a  Kearney,  and  all 
the  blood  of  loyalty  in  her  veins ;  but  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  with  the  Prince  of  Delos.  Dido  was  very  angry,  but  her  breeding 
saved  her  :  she  didn't  take  a  Head- Centre  because  she  quarrelled  with 
jEneas." 

"  You  are,  without  exception,  the  most  conceited " 

"  No,  not  ass — don't  say  ass,  for  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind.  Conceited, 
if  you  like,  or  rather  if  your  natural  politeness  insists  on  saying  it, 
and  cannot  distinguish  between  the  vanity  of  a  puppy  and  the  self- 
consciousness  of  real  power ;  but  come,  tell  me  of  something  pleasantei 
than  all  this  personal  discussion — how  did  Mademoiselle  convey  hei 
tidings  ?  have  you  seen  her  note  ?  was  it  '  transport  ?  '  was  it  high-pitched, 
or  apologetic  ?  " 

"  Kate  read  it  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  reasonable  enough.  She  had 
done  a  daring  thing,  and  she  knew  it ;  she  hoped  the  best,  and  in  any 
case  she  was  not  faint-hearted." 

"  Any  mention  of  me  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word — your  name  does  not  occur." 

"  I  thought  not ;  she  had  not  pluck  for  that.  Poor  girl,  the  blow  is 
heavier  than  I  meant  it." 

"  She  speaks  of  Walpole ;  she  encloses  a  few  lines  to  him,  and  tells 
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my  sister  where  she  will  find  a  small  packet  of  trinkets  and  such  like  he 
had  given  her." 

"  Natural  enough  all  that.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  be  able  to  talk  of  Walpole  as  easily  as  of  Colenso  or  the  cattle- 
plague  ;  but  you  see  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  approach  wy  name." 

"  You'll  provoke  me  to  kick  you,  Atlee." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  sit  where  I  am.  But  I  was  going  to  remark  that 
as  I  shall  start  for  town  by  the  next  train,  and  intend  to  meet  Walpole,  if 
your  sister  desires  it,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  charge  of  that 
note  to  his  address." 

"  All  right,  I'll  tell  her.  I  see  that  she  and  Miss  Betty  are  about  to 
drive  over  to  0' Shea's  Barn,  and  I'll  give  your  message  at  once." 

While  Dick  hastened  away  on  his  errand,  Joe  Atlee  sat  alone,  musing 
and  thoughtful.  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  my  reader  cares  for  his 
reflections,  nor  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  strange  smile,  half -scornful  and 
half-sad,  that  played  upon  his  face.  At  last  he  rose  slowly,  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  grim  old  Castle,  and  its  quaint  blending  of  ancient 
strength  and  modern  deformity.  "  Life  here,  I  take  it,  will  go  on  pretty 
much  as  before.  All  the  acts  of  this  drama  will  resemble  each  other,  but 
my  own  little  melodrama  must  open  soon.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  house  there 
will  be  for  Joe  Atlee 's  benefit  ?  " 

Atlee  was  right.  Kilgobbin  Castle  fell  back  to  the  ways  in  which  our 
first  chapter  found  it,  and  other  interests — especially  those  of  Kate's 
approaching  marriage — soon  effaced  the  memory  of  Nina's  flight  and 
runaway  match.  By  that  happy  law  by  which  the  waves  of  events 
follow  and  obliterate  each  other,  the  present  glided  back  into  the  past, 
and  the  past  faded  till  its  colours  grew  uncertain. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Nina's  departure,  Atlee  stood  on  the  pier 
of  Kingston  as  the  packet  drew  up  at  the  Jetty.  Walpole  saw  him,  and 
waved  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting.  "  What  news  from  Kilgobbin  ?  " 
cried  he,  as  he  landed. 

"  Nothing  very  rose-coloured,"  said  Atlee,  as  he  handed  the  note. 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  said  Walpole,  as  a  slight  tremor  shook  his  voice. 

"  All  true." 

"  Isn't  it  Irish  ? — Irish  the  whole  of  it  ?  " 

"  So  they  said  down  there,  and,  stranger  than  all,  they  seemed  ratb?r 
proud  of  it." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BRICKS   AND    IVY. 

QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  the 
shabby  tide  of  progress  had  not 
spread  to  the  quiet  old  suburb 
where  Lady  Sarah  Francis's  brown 
house  was  standing,  with  its  many 
windows  dazzling  as  the  sun  tra- 
velled across  the  old-fashioned 
housetops  to  set  into  a  distant  sea 
of  tenements  and  echoing  life. 
The  roar  did  not  reach  the  old 
house.  The  children  could  listen 
to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  to  the 
echo  of  the  hours,  as  they  struck 
on  from  one  day  to  another, 
vibrating  from  the  old  brown  tower 
of  the  church.  At  night  the 
strokes  seemed  to  ring  more  slowly 
than  in  the  day.  Little  Dolly 
Vanborough,  Lady  Sarah's  niece, 
thought  each  special  hour  had  its 
voice.  The  church  clock  is  silent  now,  but  the  rooks  caw  on  undis- 
turbed from  one  spring  to  another  in  the  old  Kensington  suburb.  There 
are  tranquil  corners  still,  and  sunny  silent  nooks,  and  ivy  wreaths 
growing  in  the  western  sun ;  and  jessamines  and  vine-trees,  planted 
by  a  former  generation,  spreading  along  the  old  garden-walls.  But 
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every  year  the  shabby  stream  of  progress  rises  and  engulfs  one  relic 
or  another,  carrying  off  many  and  many  a  landmark  and  memory.  Last 
year  only,  the  old  church  was  standing,  in  its  iron  cage,  at  the  junction 
of  the  thoroughfares.  It  was  the  Church  of  England  itself  to  Dolly 
and  George  Vanborough  in  those  early  church-going  days  of  theirs. 
There  was  the  old  painting  of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  hanging  from 
the  gallery ;  the  light  streaming  through  the  brown  saints  over  the 
communion-table.  In  after-life  the  children  may  have  seen  other  saints 
more  glorious  in  crimson  and  in  purple,  nobler  piles  and  arches,  but  none 
of  them  have  ever  seemed  so  near  to  heaven  as  the  old  Queen  Anne 
building  ;  and  the  wooden  pew  with  its  high  stools,  through  which  elbows 
of  straw  were  protruding,  where  they  used  to  kneel  on  either  side  of  their 
aunt,  watching  with  awe- stricken  faces  the  tears  as  they  came  falling  from 
the  widow's  sad  eyes. 

Lady  Sarah  could  scarcely  have  told  you  the  meaning  of  those  tears 
as  they  fell — old  love  and  life  partings,  sorrows  and  past  mercies,  all  came 
returning  to  her  with  the  familiar  words  of  the  prayers.  The  tears  fell 
bright  and  awe-stricken  as  she  thought  of  the  present — of  distances 
immeasurable — of  life  and  its  inconceivable  mystery  ;  and  then  her  heart 
would  warm  with  hope  perhaps  of  what  might  be  to  come,  of  the  over- 
whelming possibilities — how  many  of  them  to  her  lay  in  the  warm  clasp  of 
the  child's  hand  that  came  pushing  into  hers  ! — For  her,  as  for  the 
children,  heaven's  state  was  in  the  old  wooden  pew.  Then  the  sing-song 
of  the  hymn  would  flood  the  old  church  with  its  homely  cadence. 
Prepare  your  glad  voices  ; 
Let  Hisreal  rejoice, 

sang  the  little  charity  children  ;  poor  little  Israelites,  with  blue  stockings, 
and  funny  woollen  knobs  to  their  fustian  caps,  rejoicing,  though  their 
pastures  were  not  green  as  yet,  nor  was  their  land  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  However,  they  sang  praises  for  others,  as  all  people  do  at  times, 
thanks  be  to  the  merciful  dispensation  that  allows  us  to  weep,  to  work,  to 
be  comforted,  and  to  rejoice  with  one  another's  hearts,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  as  long  as  life  exists. 

Every  lane,  and  corner,  and  archway  had  a  childish  story  for  Dolly 
and  her  brother — for  Dolly  most  especially,  because  girls  cling  more  to 
the  inanimate  aspects  of  life  than  boys  do.  For  Dolly  the  hawthorn 
bleeds  as  it  is  laid  low  and  is  transformed  year  after  year  into  iron 
railings  and  areas,  for  particulars  of  which  you  are  requested  to  apply 
to  the  railway  company,  and  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  house-agent.  In  those 
days  the  lanes  spread  to  Fulham,  white  with  blossom,  in  spring,  or  golden 
with  the  yellow  London  sunsets  that  blazed  beyond  the  cabbage-fields.  In 
those  days  there  were  gardens,  and  trees,  and  great  walls  along  the  high- 
road that  came  from  London,  passing  through  the  old  white  turnpike. 
There  were  high  brown  walls  along  Kensington  Gardens,  reaching  to  the 
Palace  Gate  ;  elms  spread  their  shade,  and  birds  chirrupped,  and  children 
played  behind  them. 
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Dolly  Vanborough  and  her  brother  had  had  many  a  game  there,  and 
knew  every  corner  and  haunt  of  this  sylvan  world  of  children  and  ducks 
and  nursemaids.  They  had  knocked  their  noses  against  the  old  sun-dial 
many  and  many  a  time.  Sometimes  now,  as  she  comes  walking  along  the 
straight  avenues,  Dolly  thinks  she  can  hear  the  echo  of  their  own  childish 
voices  whooping  and  calling  to  one  another  as  they  used  to  do.  How 
often  they  had  played  with  their  big  cousin,  Robert  Henley,  and  the 
little  Morgans,  round  about  the  stately  orange -house,  and  made  believe 
to  be  statues  in  the  niches  ! 

"  I  am  Apollo,"  cries  George  Vanborough,  throwing  himself  into  an 
attitude. 

"  Apollo  !  "  cries  Robert,  exploding  with  schoolboy  wit :  "  an  Apollo  - 
guy,  you  mean." 

Dolly  does  not  understand  why  the  Morgan  boys  laugh  and  George 
blushes  up  furiously.  When  they  are  tired  of  jumping  about  in  the  sun, 
the  statues  straggle  homewards,  accompanied  by  Dolly's  French  governess, 
who  has  been  reading  a  novel  on  a  bench  close  by.  They  pass  along  the 
front  of  the  old  palace  that  stands  blinking  its  sleepy  windows  across  elmy 
vistas,  or  into  tranquil  courts  where  sentries  go  pacing.  Robert  has  his 
grandmother  living  in  the  Palace,  and  he  strides  off  across  the  court  to 
her  apartments.  The  children  think  she  is  a  witch,  and  always  on  the 
watch  for  them,  though  they  do  not  tell  Robert  so.  The  Morgans  turn 
up  Old  Street,  and  George  and  Dolly  escort  them  so  far  on  their  way 
home.  It  is  a  shabby  brown  street,  with  shops  at  one  end  and  old- 
fashioned  houses,  stone- stepped,  bow-windowed  at  the  other.  Dear  Old 
Street !  where  an  echo  still  lingers  of  the  quaint  and  stately  music  of  the 
past,  of  which  the  voice  comes  to  us  like  a  song  of  Mozart  sounding  above 
the  dreamy  flutterings  of  a  Wagner  of  the  present !  Little  Zoe  Morgan 
would  linger  to  peep  at  the  parrot  that  lived  next  door  in  the  area,  with 
the  little  page-boy,  who  always  winked  at  them  as  they  went  by ;  little 
Cassie  would  glance  wistfully  at  a  certain  shop-front  where  various  medals 
and  crosses  were  exposed  for  sale.  There  were  even  in  those  days 
convents  and  Catholics  established  at  Kensington,  and  this  little  reposi- 
tory had  been  opened  for  their  use. 

When  they  have  seen  the  little  Morgans  safe  into  their  old  brown 
house — very  often  it  is  John  Morgan  who  conies  to  the  door  to  admit 
them — (John  is  the  eldest  son,  the  curate,  the  tutor,  the  mainstay  of 
the  straggling  establishment)  —  Dolly  and  her  brother  trudge  home 
through  the  Square,  followed  by  Mademoiselle,  still  lost  in  her  novel. 
The  lilacs  are  flowering  behind  the  rusty  rails,  the  children  know  every 
flagstone  and  window ;  they  turn  up  a  little  shabby  passage  of  narrow 
doorways  and  wide-eaved  roofs,  and  so  get  out  into  the  high-road  again. 
They  look  up  with  friendly  recognition  at  the  little  boy  and  girl  in  their 
quaint  Dutch  garb  standing  on  their  pedestals  above  the  crowd  as 
it  passes  the  Yestry-hall ;  then  they  turn  down  a  sunshiny  spring  lane, 
where  ivy  is  growing,  and  brown  bricks  are  twinkling  in  the  western  sun- 
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shine  ;  and  they  ring  at  a  gateway  where  an  iron  bell  is  swung*  Tne 
house  is  called  Church  House,  and  all  its  windows  look  upon  gardens, 
along  which  the  sunshine  comes  flowing.  The  light  used  to  fill  Dolly's 
slanting  wooden  school-room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  When  the  bells 
were  ringing,  and  the  sun-flood  came  in  and  made  shadows  on  the  wall,  it 
used  to  seem  to  her  like  a  chapel  full  of  music. 

George  wanted  to  make  an  altar  one  day,  and  to  light  Lady  Sarah's 
toilet  candles,  and  to  burn  the  sandal- wood  matches  ;  but  Dolly,  who  was 
a  little  Puritan,  blew  the  matches  out  and  carried  the  candles  back  to  their 
places. 

"I  shall  go  over  to  the  Morgans,"  said  George,  "since  you  are  so 
disagreeable." 

"Whether  Dolly  was  agreeable  or  not,  this  was  what  George  was  pretty 
sure  to  do. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DUTCH    TILES. 

THERE  are  many  disconnected  pictures  in  Dorothea  Vanborough's  gallery, 
drifting  and  following  each  other  like  the  images  of  a  dissolving-view. 
There  are  voices  and  faces  changing,  people  whom  she  hardly  knows  to 
be  the  same  appearing  and  disappearing.  Looking  back  now-a-days 
through  a  score  or  two  of  years,  Dorothea  can  see  many  lights  crossing 
and  reflecting  one  another,  many  strange  places  and  persons  in  juxta- 
position. She  can  hear,  as  we  all  can,  a  great  clamour  of  words  and  of 
laughter,  cries  of  pain  and  of  sorrow  and  anger,  through  all  of  which 
sound  the  sacred  voices  that  will  utter  to  her  through  life — and  beyond 
life  she  humbly  prays. 

Dorothea's  pictures  are  but  mist  and  fancy  work,  not  made  of  paint 
and  canvas  as  is  that  one  which  hangs  over  the  fireplace  in  the 
wainscot  dining-room  at  Church  House  in  Kensington,  where  my  heroine 
passed  so  much  of  her  life.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  Van  der 
Heist.  It  represents  a  golden  brown  grandmother,  with  a  coiffe  and 
a  ruffle  and  a  grand  chain  round  her  neck,  and  a  ring  on  her  forefinger, 
and  a  double -winged  house  in  the  background.  This  placid-faced 
Dutchwoman,  existing  two  centuries  ago,  has  some  looks  still  living 
in  the  face  of  the  Dorothea  Yanborough  of  these  days.  Her  descendants 
have  changed  their  name  and  their  dress,  cast  away  their  ruffles,  for- 
gotten the  story  of  their  early  origin ;  but  there  is  still  a  something 
that  tells  of  it :  in  Dolly's  slow  quaint  grace  and  crumpled  bronze 
hair,  in  her  brother  George's  black  brows,  in  their  aunt  Lady  Sarah 
Francis'  round  brown  eyes  and  big  ears,  to  say  nothing  of  her  store  of 
blue  Dutch  china.  Tall  blue  pots,  with  dragon  handles,  are  ranged  in 
rows  upon  the  chimney-board  under  the  picture.  On  either  side  of  the 
flame  below  are  blue  tiles,  that  Lady  Sarah's  husband  brought  over  from 
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the  Hague  the  year  before  he  died.  Abraham,  Jonah,  Noah,  Balaam 
tumbling  off  his  blue  ass ;  the  whole  sacred  history  is  there,  lighted  up 
by  the  flaring  flame  of  the  logs. 

When  first  George  and  Dolly  came  to  live  in  the  old  house,  then  it 
\vas  ihe  pictures  came  to  life.  The  ass  began  to  call  out  Balaam  !  Balaam  ! 
The  animals  to  walk  two  by  two  (all  blue)  into  the  ark.  Jonah's  whale 
swallowed  and  disgorged  him  night  after  night,  as  George  and  Dolly  sat 
at  their  aunt's  knee  listening  to  her  stories  in  the  dusk  of  the  "  children's 
hour ;  "  and  the  vivid  life  that  childhood  strikes  even  into  inanimate  things, 
awakened  the  widow's  dull  heart  and  the  silent  house  in  the  old  by-lane 
in  Kensington. 

The  lady  over  the  fireplace  had  married  in  King  Charles's  reign  :  she 
was  Dorothea  Vanborough  and  the  first  Countess  of  Churchtown.  Other 
countesses  followed  in  due  course,  of  whom  one  or  two  were  engraved  in 
the  passage  overhead;  the  last  was  a  miniature  in  Lady  Sarah's  own 
room,  her  mother  and  my  heroine's  grandmother ;  a  beautiful  and  wilful 
person,  who  had  grievously  offended  by  taking  a  second  husband  soon 
after  her  lord's  demise  in  1806.  This  second  husband  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Yanborough  family,  a  certain  Colonel  Stanham  Vanborough, 
a  descendant  of  the  lady  over  the  chimney-piece.  He  was  afterwards  killed 
in  the  Peninsula.  Lady  Sarah  bitterly  resented  her  mother's  marriage, 
and  once  said  she  would  never  forgive  it.  It  was  herself  that  she  never 
forgave  for  her  own  unforgiveness.  She  was  a  generous-hearted  woman, 
fantastic,  impressionable,  reserved.  "When  her  mother  died  soon  after 
Colonel  Vanborough,  it  was  to  her  own  home  that  Lady  Sarah  brought 
her  little  step-brother,  now  left  friendless,  and  justly  ignored  by  the 
peerage,  where  the  elder  sister's  own  life  was  concisely  detailed  as  "  dau. 
John  Vanborough,  last  Earl  of  Churchtown,  b.  1790,  m.  1807,  to  Darby 
Francis,  Esq.,  of  Church  House,  Kensington." 

Young  Stanham  Vanborough  found  but  a  cold  welcome  from  Mr.  Francis, 
but  much  faithful  care  and  affection,  lavished,  not  without  remorse,  by 
the  sister  who  had  been  so  long  estranged.  The  boy  grew  up  in  time, 
and  went  out  into  the  world,  and  became  a  soldier  as  his  father  had  been. 
He  was  a  simple,  straightforward  youth,  very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  loth 
to  leave  her,  but  very  glad  to  be  his  own  master  at  last.  He  married  in 
India,  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  a  pretty  young  lady,  who  had 
come  out  to  keep  her  brother's  house.  Her  name  was  Philippa  Henley, 
and  her  fortune  consisted  chiefly  in  golden  hair  and  two  pearly  rows  of 
teeth.  The  marriage  was  not  so  happy  as  it  might  have  been  ;  trouble 
came,  children  died,  the  poor  parents,  in  fear  and  trembling,  sent  their 
one  little  boy  home  to  Lady  Sarah  to  save  his  life.  And  then,  some  three 
years  later,  their  little  daughter  Dolly  was  making  her  way,  a  young 
traveller  by  land  and  by  sea  coming  from  the  distant  Indian  station  where 
she  had  been  born,  to  the  shelter  of  the  old  house  in  the  old  by-lane  in 
Kensington.  The  children  found  the  door  open  wide  and  the  lonely 
woman  on  her  threshold  looking  out  for  them.  Mr.  Francis  was  dead, 
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and  it  was  an  empty  house  by  this  time,  out  of  which  a  whole  home  had 
passed  away.  Lady  Sarah's  troubles  were  over,  leaving  little  behind ; 
the  silence  of  mid-life  had  succeeded  to  the  loving  turmoils  and  jealousies 
and  anxieties  of  earlier  days,  only  some  memories  remained  of  which  the 
very  tears  and  words  seemed  wanting  now  and  then,  although  other 
people  may  have  thought  that  if  words  failed  the  widow,  the  silent  deeds 
were  there  that  should  belong  to  all  past  affection. 

One  of  the  first  things  Dolly  remembers  is  a  landing-place  one  bitter 
east-winded  morning,  with  the  white  blast  blowing  dry  and  fierce  from  the 
land,  and  swirling  out  to  sea  through  the  leafless  forest  of  shipping ;  the 
squalid  houses  fast  closed  and  double-locked  upon  their  sleeping  inmates ; 
the  sudden  storms  of  dust  and  wind  ;  the  distant  clanking  of  some 
awakening  pail,  and  the  bewildered  ayah,  in  her  rings  and  bangles,  squat- 
ting on  the  ground  and  veiling  her  face  in  white  muslin. 

By  the  side  of  the  ayah  stands  my  heroine,  a  little  puppy-like  girl, 
staring  as  Indian  children  stare,  at  the  strange  dismal  shores  upon  which 
they  are  cast ;  staring  at  the  lady  in  the  grey  cloak,  who  had  come  on 
board  with  her  papa's  face,  and  caught  in  her  arms,  and  who  is  her 
Aunt  Sarah  ;  at  the  big  boy  of  seven  in  the  red  mittens,  whose  photo- 
graph her  papa  had  shown  her  in  the  verandah,  and  who  is  her  brother 
George ;  at  the  luggage  as  it  comes  bumping  and  stumbling  off  the 
big  ship ;  at  the  passengers  departing.  The  stout  little  gentleman,  who 
used  to  take  her  to  see  the  chickens,  pats  Dolly  on  the  head,  and  says 
he  shall  come  and  see  her ;  the  friendly  sailor  who  carried  her  on  shore 
shakes  hands,  and  then  the  clouds  close  in,  and  the  sounds  and  the  faces 
disappear.  .  .  . 

Presently,  into  Dolly's  gallery  come  pleasanter  visions  of  the  old 
house  at  Kensington,  to  which  Lady  Sarah  took  her  straight  away,  with 
its  brick  wall,  and  ivy  creepers,  and  many-paned  windows,  and  the  stone 
balls  at  either  side  of  the  door — on  one  of  which  a  little  dark- eyed  girl  is 
sitting,  expecting  them. 

"Who  is  dat  ?  "  says  little  three-year-old  Dolly,  running  up,  and 
pulling  the  child's  pinafore,  to  make  sure  that  she  is  real. 

Children  believe  in  many  things,  in  fairies,  and  sudden  disappear- 
ances ;  they  would  not  think  it  very  strange  if  they  were  to  see  people 
turn  to  fountains  and  dragons  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

"  That  is  a  nice  little  girl  like  you,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  kindly. 

"  A  nice  little  girl  lite  me  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"  Go  away,"  says  the  little  strange  girl,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"Have  you  come  to  play  wiss  me?  My  name  is  Dolliciavanble," 
continues  Dolly,  who  is  not  shy,  and  quite  used  to  the  world,  having 
travelled  so  far. 

"  Is  that  your  name  ?  What  a  funny  name,"  says  the  little  girl, 
looking  up.  "  My  name  is  Khoda,  but  they  call  me  Dody  at  our 
house.  I'se  four  years  old." 
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Dolly  was  three  years  old,  but  she  could  not  speak  quite  plain ;  she 
took  the  little  girl's  hand  and  stood  by  the  ayah,  watching  the  people 
passing  and  repassing,  the  carriage  being  unpacked,  Lady  Sarah  directing 
and  giving  people  money,  George  stumping  about  in  everybody's  way, 
and  then,  somehow,  everything  and  everybody  seems  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  in  confusion ;  she  is  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  forgets  all 
the  rest. 

Next  day  Dolly  wakes  up  crying  for  her  mamma.  It  is  not  the  ship 
any  more.  Everything  is  quite  still,  and  her  crib  does  not  rock  up  and 
down.  "  I  sought  she  would  be  here,"  said  poor  little  Dolly,  in  a 
croaking,  waking  voice,  sitting  up  with  crumpled  curls  and  bright  warm 
cheeks.  It  is  not  her  mamma,  but  Aunt  Sarah,  who  takes  her  up  and 
kisses  her,  and  tries  to  comfort  her,  while  the  ayah,  Nun  Comee,  who 
has  been  lying  on  the  floor,  jumps  up  and  dances  in  her  flowing  white 
garment  and  snaps  her  black  fingers,  and  George  brings  three  tops  to 
spin  all  at  once.  Dolly  is  interested,  and  ceases  crying  and  begins  to 
smile  and  to  show  all  her  little  white  teeth. 

Lady  Sarah  rarely  smiled.  She  used  to  frown  so  as  not  to  show  what 
she  felt.  But  Dolly  from  the  first  day  had  seemed  to  understand  her  ;  she 
was  never  afraid  of  her :  and  she  used  to  jump  on  her  knee  and  make 
her  welcome  to  the  nursery. 

"  Is  you  very  pretty  ?  "  said  little  Dolly  one  day,  looking  at  the  grim 
face  with  the  long  nose  and  pinched  lips.  "  I  think  you  is  a  very  ugly 
aunt."  And  she  smiled  up  in  the  ugly  aunt's  face. 

"  0  Dolly !  how  naughty ! "  said  Ehoda,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Dolly's  nursery. 

Ehoda  was  a  little  waif  protegee  of  Lady  Sarah's.  She  came  from  the 
curate's  home  close  by,  and  was  often  sent  in  to  play  with  Dolly,  who 
would  be  lonely,  her  aunt  thought,  without  a  companion  of  her  own 
age ;  Khoda  was  Mr.  Morgan's  niece,  and  a  timid  little  thing ;  she  was 
very  much  afraid  at  first  of  Dolly ;  so  she  was  of  the  ayah,  with  her  brown 
face  and  earrings  and  monkey  hands ;  but  soon  the  ayah  went  back  to 
India  with  silver  pins  in  her  ears,  taking  back  many  messages  to  the 
poor  child-bereft  parents,  with  a  pair  of  Dolly's  shoes,  as  a  remembrance, 
and  a  couple  of  dolls  for  herself  as  a  token  of  goodwill  from  her  young 
mistress.  They  were  for  her  brothers,  Nun  Comee  said,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  she  intended  to  worship  them  on  her  return  to  her  native  land. 

The  ayah  being  gone,  little  Ehoda  soon  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  Dolly, 
the  kind,  merry,  helpful  little  playmate,  who  remained  behind,  frisking 
along  the  passages  and  up  and  down  the  landing-places  of  Church  House. 
She  was  much  nicer,  Ehoda  thought,  than  her  own  real  cousins  the  Morgans 
in  Old  Street. 

As  days  go  by,  Dolly's  pictures  warm  and  brighten  from  early  spring 
into  summer-time.  By  degrees  they  reach  above  the  table  and  over  and 
beyond  the  garden-roller.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  old  garden,  whose 
brick  walls  seem  to  enclose  sunshine  and  gaudy  flowers  all  the  summer 
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through ;  of  the  great  Kensington  parks,  where  in  due  season  chestnuts 
are  to  be  found  shining  among  the  leaves  and  dry  grasses  ;  of  the  pond, 
\vhere  the  ducks  are  flapping  and  diving  ;  of  the  house,  which  was  little 
Rhoda's  home.  This  was  the  great  hare  house  in  Old  Street,  with  plenty 
of  noise,  dried  herbs,  content,  children  without  end,  and  thick  bread-and- 
butter.  There  was  also  cold  stalled  ox  on  Sundays  at  one. 

In  those  days  life  was  a  simple  matter  to  the  children  ;  their  days 
and  their  legs  lengthened  together ;  they  loved,  they  learned,  and  they 
looked  for  a  time  that  was  never  to  be — when  their  father  and  mother 
should  come  home  and  live  with  them  again,  and  everybody  was  to  be  happy. 
As  yet  the  children  thought  they  were  only  expecting  happiness. 

George  went  to  school  at  Frant,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  came 
home  for  the  holidays.  Dolly  had  a  governess  too,  and  she  used  to  do 
her  lessons  with  little  Rhoda  in  the  slanting  schoolroom  at  the  top  of 
Church  House.  The  little  girls  did  a  great  many  sums,  and  learnt  some 
French,  and  read  little  Arthur's  History  of  England  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction. 

Kind  Lady  Sarah  wrote  careful  records  of  the  children's  progress  to  her 
brother,  who  had  sent  them  to  the  faithful  old  sister  at  home.  He  heard 
of  the  two  growing  up  with  good  care  and  much  love  in  the  sunshine  that 
streamed  upon  the  old  garden ;  playing  together  on  the  terrace  that  he 
remembered  so  well ;  pulling  up  the  crocuses  and  the  violets  that  grew  in 
the  shade  of  the  white  holly-tree.  George  was  a  quaint,  clever  boy,  Sarah 
wrote ;  Dolly  was  not  so  quick,  but  happy  and  obedient,  and  growing  up 
like  a  little  spring  flower  among  the  silent  old  bricks. 

Lady  Sarah  also  kept  up  a  desultory  correspondence  with  Philippa, 
her  sister-in-law.  Mrs.  Vanborough  sent  many  minute  directions  about  the 
children ;  Dolly  was  to  dine  off  cold  meat  for  her  complexion's  sake,  and 
she  wished  her  to  have  her  hair  crimped ;  and  George  was  to  wear  kid- 
gloves  and  write  a  better  hand  ;  and  she  hoped  they  were  very  good,  and 
that  they  sometimes  saw  their  cousin  Robert,  and  wrote  to  their  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas  Henley,  Henley  Court,  Smokethwaite,  Yorkshire  :  and  she  and 
dear  papa  often  and  often  longed  for  their  darlings.  Then  came  presents 
• — a  spangled  dress  for  Lady  Sarah,  and  silver  ornaments  for  Dolly,  and 
fin  Indian  sword  for  George,  with  which  he  nearly  cut  off  Ehoda's  head. 


CHAPTER  III. 

To  OLD  STREET  BY  TUB  LANES. 

IN  those  days,  as  I  have  said,  the  hawthorn  spread  across  the  fields  and 
market-gardens  that  lay  between  Kensington  and  the  river.  Lanes 
ran  to  Chelsea,  to  Fulham,  to  North  End,  where  Richardson  once  lived 
and  wrote  in  his  garden-house.  The  mist  of  the  great  city  hid  the  horizon 
and  dulled  the  sound  of  the  advancing  multitudes  ;  but  close  at  hand,  all 
round  about  the  old  house,  were  country  corners  untouched — blossoms 
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instead  of  bricks  in  spring-time,  summer  shade  in  summer.  There  were 
strawberry-beds,  green,  white,  and  crimson  in  turn.  The  children  used 
to  get  many  a  handful  of  strawberries  from  Mr.  Penfold,  the  market- 
gardener  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  bunches  of  radish  when  strawberries 
were  scarce.  They  gathered  them  for  themselves  on  a  bank  where  paving- 
stones  and  coal-holes  are  now  and  a  fine  growth  of  respectable  modern 
villas.  I  believe  that  in  those  days  there  were  sheep  grazing  in  Ken- 
sington Gore.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Penfold  kept  Alderneys  in  the  field 
bevond  his  orchard ;  and  that  they  used  to  come  and  drink  in  a  pond  near 
his  cottage.  He  lived  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  under  an  old  tiled  roof, 
and  with  a  rose-tree  growing  on  the  wall.  In  the  window  of  the  cottage 
a  little  card  was  put  up,  announcing  that  "  Curds -and- whey  were  to  be 
had  within,"  and  the  children  sometimes  went  there  to  drink  the  com- 
pound out  of  Emma  Penfold's  doll's  tea-things.  The  old  pond  was 
at  the  garden-gate ;  there  was  a  hedge  round  about  it,  and  alder-trees 
Parting  up  against  the  sunset,  and  the  lanes,  and  orchards  beyond.  The 
water  reflected  the  sunset  in  the  sky  and  the  birds  flying  home  to 
the  sound  of  the  evening  bells.  Sometimes  Emma  would  come  out  of 
the  cottage,  and  stand  watching  the  children  play.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  soft  eyes.  It  was  a  quaint  old  corner, 
lonely  enough  in  the  daytime  ;  but  of  evenings,  people  would  be  passing — 
labourers  from  their  work,  strollers  in  the  fields,  neighbours  enjoying 
the  air.  The  cottage  must  have  been  as  old  as  Church  House  itself.  It 
vas  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  damask  rose-trees,  of  which  the 
red  leaves  sprinkled  the  threshold,  across  which  pretty  Emma  Penfold 
would  step.  I  think  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  rose-tree  that  people  some- 
times stopped  and  asked  for  curds-and-whey.  Emma  would  dispense  the 
horrible  mixture,  blushing  beneath  her  basket-work  plaits. 

Mr.  Penfold  was  a  well-to-do  man.  At  the  end  of  his  garden  a  wicket- 
gate  led  into  the  orchard,  where  Dolly  and  Rhoda  went  sometimes  to  play 
in  the  long  grass  beneath  the  fruit-trees,  while  overhead  was  a  Raphael- 
like  trellis  of  blue  sky  and  twisted  branches  and  singing  birds,  beneath 
which  the  children  disported,  while  their  attendant,  Marker,  stood  gos- 
siping with  Mrs.  Penfold  over  the  gate.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
the  last  of  the  old  apple-trees  peacefully  flowering  with  the  blossom  of 
never-to-be-apples,  while  an  engine  was  at  work  upon  the  roots,  and 
draining  the  land  for  a  new  ten-ace  and  a  macadamized  road. 

Sometimes  in  May  mornings  the  children  would  gather  hawthorn 
branches  out  of  the  lanes,  and  make  what  they  liked  to  call  garlands  for 
themselves.  The  white  blossoms  looked  pretty  in  Rhoda's  dark  hair  ; 
and  Mademoiselle,  coming  to  give  them  their  music-lesson,  would  find 
the  little  girls  crowned  with  May-flower  wreaths.  It  was  hard  work 
settling  down  to  lessons  on  those  days.  How  slowly  the  clocks  ticked 
when  the  practice  hour  began ;  how  the  little  birds  would  come  hopping 
on  the  window-ledge,  before  Dolly  had  half  finished  her  sum  ;  how  cruel 
it  was  of  Mademoiselle  to  pull  down  the  blind  and  frighten  the  poor  little 
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birds  away.  Many  pictures  in  Dolly's  gallery  belong  to  this  bit  of  her  life. 
It  seems  one  long  day  as  she  looks  back  to  it,  for  when  the  sun  set  Dolly 
too  used  to  be  put  to  bed. 

As  for  little  Rhoda  she  would  be  sent  back  to  Old  Street.  When 
prayers  were  over,  long  after  Dolly  was  asleep,  she  would  creep  upstairs 
alone  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  and  put  herself  to  bed  and  blow  out  her 
own  candle  if  Zoe  did  not  come  for  it.  How  bare  and  chill  and  lonely  it 
was  to  be  all  by  oneself  at  the  top  of  that  busy  house  !  "I  don't  think 
they  would  come,  even  if  I  screamed,"  Rhoda  would  think  as  she  lay 
staring  at  the  cupboard-door,  and  wondering  if  there  was  any  one  behind  it. 

Once  the  door  burst  open  and  a  great  cat  jumped  out,  and  Rhoda's  shriek 
brought  up  one  of  John  Morgan's  pupils,  who  had  been  reading  in  his  room. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  young  man  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  no,  no — o  !  Please  don't  say  I  screamed  ?  "  said  little  Rhoda, 
disappearing  under  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Silly  child  !  "  (This  was  Aunt  Morgan's  voice  in  the  passage.) 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Raban,  I  will  go  to  her.  A  little  girl  of  ten  years  old 
frightened  at  a  cat !  For  shame,  Rhoda  !  There — go  to  sleep  directly," 
and  her  Aunt  Morgan  vigorously  tucked  her  up  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 

The  Morgans  were  a  cheerful  and  noisy  household  ;  little  Rhoda 
lived  there,  but  she  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  it :  she  was  like  a 
little  cuckoo  born  into  some  strange  nest  full  of  active,  early,  chirping 
birds,  all  bigger  and  stronger  than  herself.  The  Rev.  John  Morgan  was 
master  of  the  nest,  which  his  mother  kept  in  excellent  order  and  ruled 
with  an  active  rod.  There  were  two  pupils,  two  younger  brothers,  two 
sisters,  and  Rhoda  Parnell,  the  forlorn  little  niece  they  had  adopted. 
Downstairs  the  fat  parlour-maid,  and  the  old  country  cook  were  esta- 
blished, and  a  succeeding  generation  of  little  charity-boys,  who  were 
expected  by  Mrs.  Morgan  to  work  in  the  garden,  go  errands,  and  learn 
their  catechisms,  while  blacking  the  young  gentlemen's  boots  in  a  vault- 
like  chamber  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  a  thrifty  woman,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
time  or  space  being  wasted,  much  less  comestibles.  Her  life  had  been 
one  long  course  of  early  rising,  moral  and  physical  rectitude.  She 
allowed  John  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  but  no  one  else  if  she  could  help 
it.  When  poor  little  Rhoda  was  tired,  she  used  to  go  up  to  the  room 
she  shared  with  Zoe,  her  youngest  cousin,  and  lie  down  on  the  floor. 
If  Zoe  told  her  mother  a  message  would  come  immediately  for  Rhoda  to 
help  with  the  poor  flannel. 

This  poor  flannel  was  Mrs.  Morgan's  own  kingdom.  She  used  to 
preside  over  passive  rolls  of  grey  and  blue.  She  could  cut  out  any  known 
garment  in  use  in  any  civilized  community.  She  knew  the  right  side  of 
the  stuff,  the  right  way  to  turn  the  scissors.  She  could  contrive,  direct, 
turn  corners,  snip,  snap  on  occasions,  talking  the  whole  time  ;  she  was 
emphatic  always.  In  her  moments  of  relaxation  she  dearly  loved  a 
whisper.  She  wore  a  front  of  curls  with  a  velvet  band  and  Kensington- 
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made  gowns  and  shoes.  Cassie  and  Zoe,  when  they  grew  up  to  be  young 
ladies,  used  to  struggle  hard  for  Knightsbridge  fashions.  The  Kensington 
style  was  prim  in  those  days.  The  ladies  wore  a  dress  somewhat  peculiar 
to  themselves  and  cut  to  one  pattern  by  the  Misses  Trix  in  their  corner 
house.  There  was  a  Kensington  world  (I  am  writing  of  twenty  years  ago) 
somewhat  apart  from  the  big  uneasy  world  surging  beyond  the  turnpike — 
a  world  of  neighbours  bound  together  by  the  old  winding  streets  and 
narrow  corners  in  a  community  of  venerable  elm-trees  and  bricks  and 
traditions  that  are  almost  levelled  away.  Mr.  Awl,  the  bootmaker,  in 
High  Street,  exhibited  peculiar  walking-shoes  long  after  high-heels  and 
kid  brodekins  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  metropolis.  The  last  time 
I  was  in  his  shop  I  saw  a  pair  of  the  old-fashioned,  flat,  sandalled  shoes, 
directed. to  Miss  Yieuxtemps,  in  Palace  Green.  Tippets,  poke-bonnets, 
even  a  sedan-chair,  still  existed  among  us  long  after  they  had  been  dis- 
carded by  more  active  minds.  In  Dolly's  early  days,  in  Kensington 
Square  itself,  high-heels  and  hoops  were  not  unknown ;  but  these  belonged 
to  ladies  of  some  pretension,  who  would  come  in  state  along  the  narrow 
street  leading  from  the  Square,  advancing  in  powder,  and  hoops,  and 
high-heeled  shoes — real  hoops,  real  heels,  not  modern  imitations,  but 
relics  unchanged  since  the  youth  of  the  ghost-like  old  sisters.  They  lived 
in  a  tall  house,  with  a  mansard  roof.  As  the  children  passed  they  used  to 
look  up  at  the  cobweb-windows,  at  the  narrow  doorway  with  its  oaken 
da'is,  and  the  flagged  court,  and  the  worn  steps.  Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly 
that  Mrs.  Francis  had  known  Talleyrand,  when  he  was  living  there  in  one 
of  the  old  houses  of  the  Square.  At  any  time  it  would  be  easy  to  conjure 
up  ghosts  of  great  people  with  such  incantations  of  crumbling  wall  and 
oaken  device  and  panel.  Not  Talleyrand  only,  but  a  whole  past  generation, 
still  lives  for  us  among  these  quaint  old  ruins. 

The  Kensington  tradespeople  used  to  be  Conservative,  as  was  natural, 
with  a  sentry  in  the  High  Street,  and  such  a  menagerie  of  lions  and 
unicorns  as  that  which  they  kept  over  their  shop-fronts.  They  always 
conversed  with  their  customers  while  they  measured  a  yard  of  silk  or  sold 
a  skein  of  thread  across  their  counters.  Dolly  would  feel  flattered  when 
Mr.  Baize  found  her  grown.  Even  Lady  Sarah  would  graciously  reply  to 
his  respectful  inquiries  after  her  health  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
shopped  herself.  Mrs.  Morgan  never  trusted  anybody  with  her  shopping. 

"  I  always  talk  to  Baize,"  she  would  say,  complacently,  coming  away 
after  half-an-hour's  exchange  of  ideas  with  that  respectable  man.  She 
would  repeat  his  conversation  for  the  benefit  of  her  son  and  his  pupils 
at  tea-time.  "  I  think  tradespeople  are  often  very  sensible  and  well- 
informed  persons,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "when  they  do  not  forget  them- 
selves, Mr.  Raban.  Radical  as  you  are,  you  must  allow  that  Kensington 
tradespeople  are  always  respectful  to  the  clergy — our  position  is  too  well 
established  ;  they  know  what  is  due  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  gravely. 

"  They  don't  forget  what  is  due  to  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Raban,  with 
an  odd  sort  of  smile. 
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"  Th?.t  they  doii't,"  said  Robert  Henley,  who  was  Morgan's  other 
pupil  at  that  time.  "  I  daresay  Master  George  wishes  they  would  ;  he 
owes  a  terrible  long  bill -at  Baize's  for  ties  and  kid-gloves." 

Presently  came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  "  Here  he  is,"  cries  John,  starting 
up  hastily.  "  No  more  tea,  thank  you,  mother." 

George  Vanborough  used  also  to  read  with  John  Morgan  during  the  holi- 
days. The  curate's  energy  was  unfailing  ;  he  slaved,  taught,  panted,  and 
struggled  for  the  family  he  had  shouldered.  What  a  good  fellow  he  was  ! 
Pack  clouds  away,  no  shades  or  evil  things  should  come  near  him  as  he 
worked ;  who  ever  piped  to  him  that  he  did  not  leap,  or  call  to  him 
that  he  did  not  shout  in  answer.  With  what  emphasis  he  preached  his 
dull  Sunday  sermon,  with  what  excitement  he  would  to  his  admiring 
sisters  and  mother  read  out  his  impossible  articles  in  the  Vestryman's 
Magazine  or  elsewhere,  how  liberally  he  dashed  and  italicised  his  sen- 
tences, how  gallantly  he  would  fly  to  his  pen  or  his  pulpit  in  defence  of 
friend  or  in  attack  of  foe  (the  former  being  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  latter 
chiefly  spiritual).  And  then  he  was  in  love  with  a  widow — how  he  admired 
her  blue  and  pink  eyes ;  he  could  not  think  of  marrying  until  the  boys 
were  out  in  the  world  and  the  girls  provided  for.  But  with  Joe's  wit  and 
Tom's  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  girls'  remarkable  amiability,  all  this 
would  surely  be  settled  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time. 

The  Morgan  family  was  certainly  a  most  united  and  affectionate  clan. 
I  don't  know  that  they  loved  each  other  more  than  many  people  do,  but 
they  certainly  believed  in  each  other  more  fervently.  They  had  a  strange 
and  special  fascination  for  George,  who  was  not  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  curate's  unselfishness. 

The  younger  Morgans,  who  were  a  hearty,  jolly  race,  used  to  laugh  at 
George.  Poor  boy,  he  had  already  begun  to  knock  his  head,  young  as  it  was, 
against  stone  walls  ;  his  schoolfellows  said  he  had  cracked  it  with  his 
paradoxes.  At  twelve  he  was  a  stout  fellow  for  his  age,  looking  older 
than  he  really  was.  He  was  slow  and  clumsy,  he  had  a  sallow  complexion, 
winking  blue  eyes,  a  turn-up  nose,  and  heavy  dark  eyebrows ;  there 
was  something  honest  and  almost  pathetic  at  times  in  the  glance  of 
these  blue  eyes,  but  he  usually  kept  them  down  from  shyness  as  well 
as  from  vanity,  ho  didn't  dare  look  in  people's  faces,  he  thought  he 
should  see  them  laughing  at  him.  He  was  very  lazy,  as  sensitive 
people  often  are ;  he  hated  games  and  active  amusements ;  he  had  a 
soft  melancholy  voice  that  was  his  one  endowment,  besides  his  gift 
for  music ;  he  could  work  when  he  chose,  but  he  was  beginning  life  in 
despair  with  it,  and  he  was  not  popular  among  his  companions ;  they 
called  him  conceited,  and  they  were  right ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  con- 
ceit, if  they  had  but  known  it.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  he  was  too 
ugly,  too  clever,  too  clumsy  to  get  on  with  boys  of  a  simpler  and  wholesomer 
mind.  Even  John  Morgan,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  used  to  be  puzzled 
about  him  and  distressed  at  times.  "  If  George  Ya'iborough  were  only  more 
like  his  own  brothers,  there  would  bo  something  to  be  done  with  him." 
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thought  honest  John  as  those  young  gentlemen's  bullet-heads  passed  the 
window  where  the  pupil  and  his  preceptor  were  at  work.  If  only — there 
would  be  a  strange  monotony  in  human  nature,  I  fancy,  if  all  the  "  if 
onlys  "  could  be  realized,  and  we  had  the  moulding  of  one  another,  and 
pastors  and  masters  could  turn  assenting  pupils  out  by  the  gross  like  the 
little  chalk  rabbits  Italian  boys  carry  about  for  sale. 

Dolly  was  very  well  contented  with  her  brother  just  as  he  was.  She  trusted 
his  affection,  respected  his  cleverness,  and  instinctively  guessed  at  his  vani- 
ties and  morbidities.  Even  when  she  was  quite  a  child,  Dolly,  in  her  sweet 
downright  way,  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  healing  the  wounds  of  her  poor 
St.  Sebastian,  who,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  would  come  home  day  after 
day  smarting  and  bleeding  with  the  arrows  of  his  tormentors.  These  used 
to  be,  alternately,  Lady  Sarah  herself,  Cassie  Morgan,  and  Zoe,  the  two 
boys  when  they  were  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  little  Rhoda,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  the  most  malicious  of  them  all.  The  person  who  treated 
George  with  most  sympathy  and  confidence  was  Mrs.  Morgan,  that  active 
and  garrulous  old  lady,  to  whom  anybody  was  dear  who  would  listen 
to  the  praises  of  her  children. 

Robert  Henley,  as  I  have  said,  was  also  studying  with  John  Morgan. 
He  had  just  left  Eton.  Lady  Sarah  asked  him  to  Church  House  at  her 
sister-in-law's  request ;  but  he  did  not  often  find  time  to  come  and  sec 
them.  He  used  to  be  tramping  off  to  Putney,  where  he  and  his  friend 
Frank  Raban  kept  a  boat;  or  they  would  be  locked  up  together  with 
ink  and  blots  and  paper  in  John  Morgan's  study.  Raban  was  older  than 
Henley.  He  was  at  College,  but  he  had  come  up  for  a  time  to  read  for 
his  degree. 

Old  Betty  the  cook  at  John  Morgan's,  was  a  Yorkshire  woman,  and  she 
took  a  motherly  interest  in  the  pupils.  She  had  much  to  say  about  young 
Mr.  Raban,  whose  relations  she  knew  in  Yorkshire.  Betty  used  to  call 
Frank  Raban  a  "  noist  young  man." 

"  He's  Squoire's  hair  and  grandsun  loike,"  she  told  Rhoda  and  Dolly 
one  day.  "  They  cannot  do  n'  less  nor  roast  a  hox  when  'a  cooms  t'  hage." 

After  this  Rhoda  used  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  respectfully  peep  through 
the  study-window  at  the  heads  and  the  books  and  the  tobacco-smoke 
within  ;  but  there  was  a  big  table  in  the  way,  and  she  could  never  see 
much  more  than  her  own  nose  reflected  in  the  glass.  Once  or  twice,  when 
George  was  in  the  way,  as  a  great  favour  he  would  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  young  men  in  one  of  their  long  expeditions  in  big  boots.  They  would 
come  home  late  in  the  evening,  tired  and  hungry  and  calling  out  for  food. 
At  whatever  hour  they  came  old  Betty  had  a  meal  of  cold  meat  and  cake 
for  them,  of  which  George  partook  with  good  appetite.  At  Church  House, 
if  George  was  late  for  dinner  he  had  to  wait  for  tea  and  thin  bread-and- 
butter  at  eight  o'clock.  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  fought  many  a  battle  for 
George's  father,  now — from  some  curious  retrospective  feeling — seemed 
to  feel  it  her  duty  to  revive  many  of  her  late  husband's  peculiarities,  and 
one  of  them  was  that  nothing  was  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
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routine  of  the  house.  Routine  there  was  none  at  the  curate's,  although 
there  were  more  hours,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  house  in  Old  Street. 
The  sun  rose  and  set,  the  seasons  drifted  through  the  back  garden  in 
changing  tints  and  lights,  each  day  brought  its  burden,  and  the  dinner- 
time was  shifted  to  it. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AN  AFTERNOON  AT  PENFOLD' s. 

To  this  day  Dolly  remembers  the  light  of  a  certain  afternoon  in  May  when 
all  was  hot  and  silent  and  sleepy  in  the  old  school-room  at  Church  House. 
The  boards  cracked,  the  dust-motes  floated  ;  down  below,  the  garden 
burnt  with  that  first  summer  glow  of  heat  that  makes  a  new  world  out  of 
such  old,  well-worn  materials  as  twigs,  clouds,  birds,  and  the  human  beings 
all  round  us.  The  little  girls  had  been  at  work,  and  practised,  and 
multiplied,  and  divided  again  ;  they  had  recollected  various  facts  connected 
with  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Mademoiselle  had  suppressed 
many  a  yawn,  Dolly  was  droning  over  her  sum — six  and  five  made  thirteen 
— over  and  over  again.  "  That  I  should  have  been,  that  thou  shouldst 
have  been,  that  he  shouldst  have  been,"  drawled  poor  little  Rhoda.  Then 
a  great  fly  hums  by,  as  the  door  opens,  and  Lady  Sarah  appears  with  a 
zigzag  of  sunlight  shooting  in  from  the  passage — a  ray  of  hope.  Lady 
Sarah  has  her  bonnet  on,  and  a  sort  of  put-away-your-lessons, -children 
face. 

Is  there  any  happiness  like  that  escape  on  a  summer's  day  from  the 
dull  struggle  with  vacuity,  brown  paper-covered  books,  dates,  ink-blots, 
cramps,  and  crotchets,  into  the  open  air  of  birds,  sounds,  flowers,  liberty 
everywhere  ?  As  the  children  come  out  into  the  garden  with  Lady  Sarah, 
two  butterflies  are  flitting  along  the  terrace.  The  Spanish  jessamine  has 
flowered  in  the  night,  and  spreads  its  branches  out  fragrant  with  its  golden 
drops.  Lady  Sarah  gathers  a  sprig  and  opens  her  parasol.  She  is 
carrying  a  book  and  a  shawl,  and  is  actually  smiling.  The  pigeons  go 
whirring  up  and  down  from  their  pigeon- cote  high  up  in  the  air.  Four 
o'clock  comes  sounding  across  the  ivy-wall,  the  notes  strike  mellow  and 
distinct  above  the  hum  of  human  insects  out  and  about.  Half  Lady 
Sarah's  district  is  sunning  itself  on  the  door-steps,  children  are  squatting 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  benches  are  full  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
so  are  the  steamers  on  the  river.  To  these  people  walking  in  their  garden 
there  comes  the  creaking  sound  of  a  large  wheelbarrow,  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  path  they  discover  Mr.  Penfold  superintending  a  boy  and  a  load  of 
gravel.  Mr.  Penfold  is  a  cheerful  little  man,  with  gloomy  views  of  human 
nature.  According  to  Penfold's  account  there  were  those  (whoever  they 
might  be)  who  was  always  a  plotting  against  you.  They  was  hup  to 
everything,  and  there  was  no  saying  what  they  was  not  at  the  bottom  of. 
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But  Penfold  could  be  lieven  with  them,  and  he  kep'  hisself  to  hisself,  and 
named  no  names.  Dolly  felt  grateful  to  these  unknown  beings  when  she 
heard  Mr.  Penfold  telling  Lady  Sarah  they  had  said  as  how  that  Miss 
Dorothea  'ad  been  makin'  hinquiry  respectin'  of  some  puppies.  He  did 
not  know  as  how  she  wished  it  generally  know'd,  but  he  might  mention 
as  he  'ad  two  nice  pups  down  at  his  place,  and  Miss  Dorothea  was 
welcome  to  take  her  choice. 

It  is  a  dream  Dolly  can  scarcely  trust  herself  to  contemplate.  Lady 
Sarah  does  not  say  no,  but  she  looks  at  her  watch,  telling  Dolly  to  run 
back  to  the  house,  and  see  if  the  post  is  come  in,  and  continues  gra- 
ciously, "I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Penfold;  I  have  no  doubt  Miss 
Dorothea  will  be  glad  to  have  one  of  your  puppies.  What  is  your 
daughter  doing.  Is  she  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  says  Penfold,  mysteriously  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
with  his  thumb.  "  They  would  have  'ad  us  send  the  gurl  away,  but 
she  is  a  good  gurl,  though  she  takes  her  own  way,  and  there  are  those 
as  puts  her  hup  to  it." 

"  We  all  like  our  own  way,  without  anybody's  suggestions,"  said 
Lady  Sarah,  smiling.  Then  Dolly  comes  flying  from  the  house,  and 
tumbles  over  a  broom-stick,  so  that  she  has  to  stop  to  pick  up  her 
handful  of  letters. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear:  now  if  you  like  we  will  go  and  see  the 
puppies,"  says  Aunt  Sarah.  "No  Indian  letter"  (in  a  disappointed 
voice.)  "  I  wish  your  mother  would Run  on,  Dolly." 

So  Dolly  runs  on  with  Rhoda,  thinking  of  puppies,  and  Lady  Sarah 
follows  thinking  of  her  Indian  letter,  which  is  lying  under  the  laurel- tree 
where  Dolly  dropped  it,  and  where  Penfold  presently  spies  it  out  and 
picks  it  up,  unconscious  of  its  contents.  After  examining  the  seal  and 
Home  serious  thought,  he  determines  to  follow  the  trio.  They  have 
been  advancing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedges,  through  the  gaps  of  which 
they  can  see  people  at  work  in  the  sunshiny  cabbage -fields.  Then  they 
come  to  Earl's  Court,  and  its  quaint  old  row  of  houses,  with  their  lattices 
stuffed  with  spring-flowers,  and  so  to  the  pond  by  the  road-side  (how  cool 
and  deep  it  looked  as  they  passed  by),  and  then  by  the  wicket-gate  they 
wander  into  the  orchard,  of  which  some  of  the  trees  are  still  in  flower, 
and  where  Lady  Sarah  is  soon  established  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Her 
magazine  pages  flutter  as  the  warm,  sweet  winds  come  blowing  from  across 
the  fields — the  shadows  travel  on  so  quietly  that  you  cannot  tell  when 
they  go  or  whither.  There  is  no  sound  but  a  little  calf  bleating  some- 
where. Rhoda  is  picking  daisies  in  the  shade,  Dolly  is  chirping  to  herself 
by  the  hedge  that  separates  the  orchard  from  the  Penfolds'  garden.  There 
is  a  ditch  along  one  part  of  the  hedge,  with  a  tangle  of  grass  and  dock- 
leaves  and  mallows ;  a  bird  flies  out  of  the  hedge,  close  by  Dolly's  nose, 
and  goes  thrilling  and  chirping  up  into  the  sky,  where  the  stars  are  at 
night ;  the  daisies  and  buttercups  look  so  big,  the  grass  is  so  long  and  so 
green  ;  there  are  two  purple  flowers  with  long  stalks  close  at  hand,  but 
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Dolly  does  not  pick  them  ;  her  little  heart  seeing  to  shake  like  the  bird's 
song,  it  is  all  so  pretty  ;  the  May  blossom  is  as  big  as  her  hand,  the 
dandelions  are  like  lamps  burning.  She  tries  to  think  she  is  a  bird,  and 
that  she  lives  in  the  beautiful  hedges. 

From  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge  some  voices  come  that  Dolly  should 
certainly  know.  .  .  . 

"  You'll  believe  me  another  time,"  cries  some  one,  with  a  sort  of 
sniff,  and  speaking  in  tones  so  familiar  that  Dolly,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  sets  off  running  to  the  wicket-gate,  which  had  been  left  open, 
and  through  which  she  now  sees,  as  she  expects,  George  with  his  curly 
head  and  his  cricketing- cap  standing  in  the  Penfolds'  garden,  and  with 
him  her  cousin  Robert,  looking  very  tall  as  he  leans  against  a  paling,  and 
talks  to  Mrs.  Penfold.  There  is  also  another  person  whom  Dolly  recog- 
nizes as  Mr.  Raban,  and  she  thinks  of  the  "  hox,"  as  she  gazes  with 
respect  at  the  pale  young  man  with  his  watch-chain  and  horseshoe  pin. 
He  has  a  straw  hat  and  white  shoes  and  a  big  knobstick  in  his  hand,  and 
nodding  to  Robert,  ho  strides  off  towards  the  cottage.  Dolly  watches 
him  as  he  walks  in  under  the  porch  :  no  doubt  he  is  going  to  drink  curds 
and  whey,  she  thinks. 

"  Why,  Dolly  !  are  you  here  ?  "  says  Robert,  coming  towards  her. 

"  Missy  is  often  here,"  says  Mrs.  Penfold,  looking  not  over-pleased. 
"  Is  Mrs.  Marker  with  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

Dolly  would  have  answered,  but  from  the  farther  end  of  the  garden 
behind  Mrs.  Penfold,  two  horrible  apparitions  advance,  rusty  black,  with 
many  red  bobs  and  tassels  dangling,  and  deliberate  steps  and  horrible 
crinkly  eyes.  Old  Betty  would  call  them  Bubbly  Jocks ;  Dolly  has  no 
name  for  them,  but  shrinks  away  behind  her  big  cousin. 

"  Here  are  Dolly's  bogies,"  says  George,  who  is  giving  himself  airs 
on  the  strength  of  his  companionship  and  his  short  cut.  "  Now  then, 
Dolly,  they  are  going  to  bite  like  ghosts." 

''Don't,"  cried  Dolly. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  turkeys,  Dolly !  Little  girls  of  eight  years  old 
shouldn't  be  afraid  of  anything,"  said  Rhoda,  busy  with  her  flowers. 
Alas  !  Rhoda's  philosophy  is  not  always  justified  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence. It  is  second-hand,  and  quoted  from  Mrs.  Morgan. 

"  We  are  going  to  see  the  puppies,"  says  Dolly,  recovering  her 
courage  as  the  turkey-cocks  go  by.  "  Won't  you  come,  Robert  ?  " 

"  Puppies  !  "  said  Robert.  "  WTe  have  plenty  of  them  at  the  Court. 
My  Aunt  Henley  says  she  prefers  them  to  her  own  children." 

"  So  should  I,"  says  Dolly,  opening  her  eyes. 

Presently  Robert  and  Dolly  come  back,  with  two  little  fuzzy  heads 
wildly  squeaking  from  Dolly's  lap,  and  old  Bunch,  the  mother  of  the 
twins,  following,  half  agonized,  half  radiant.  They  set  the  little  stagger- 
ing bundles  down  upon  the  ground,  and  Dolly  squats  in  admiration  while 
Robert  goes  off  upon  his  business,  and  Mrs.  Penfold  hurries  back  into  the 
house  as  Mr.  Tenfold  appears  crossing  the  lane. 
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Mr.  Penfokl  was  gone  :  Dolly  was  still  watching  with  all- absorbed  eyes, 
when  the  boy  started  up.  "  I  say,  Dolly  !  look  there  at  Aunt  Sarah." 

Aunt  Sarah !  What  had  come  to  her,  and  how  strange  she  looked 
walking  through  the  orchard  with  a  curious  rapid  step,  and  coming 
towards  the  open  wicket-gate,  through  which  the  children  could  see  her. 
Her  bonnet  was  falling  oft'  her  face,  her  hair  was  pushed  back,  she  came 
very  quick,  straight  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  with 
her  fixed  eyes  and  pale  cheeks.  Penfold  seemed  hurrying  after  her  ;  he 
followed  Lady  Sarah  into  the  garden,  and  then  out  again  into  the  road. 
She  hardly  seemed  to  know  which  way  she  went. 

What  had  happened  ?  Why  didn't  she  answer  when  Dolly  called 
her  ?  As  she  passed  so  swiftly,  the  children  thought  that  something  must 
have  happened  ;  they  did  not  know  what.  George  set  off  running  after 
her ;  Dolly  waited  for  a  minute. 

"  Why  did  she  look  so  funny?  "  said  Ehoda,  coming  up. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dolly,  almost  crying. 

"  She  had  a  black-edged  letter  in  her  hand,"  said  Rhoda,  "  that 
Mr.  Penfold  brought.  When  people  think  they  are  going  to  die  they 
write  and  tell  you  on  black  paper." 

Then  Mrs.  Penfold  came  running  out  of  the  cottage  with  a  shriek,  and 
the  children  running  too,  saw  the  gardener  catch  Aunt  Sarah  in  his  arms, 
as  she  staggered  and  put  out  her  hands.  When  they  came  up,  she  lay 
back  in  his  arms  scarce  conscious,  and  he  called  to  them  to  bring  some 
water  from  the  pond.  No  wonder  Dolly  remembered  that  day,  and  Aunt 
Sarah  lying  long  and  straight  upon  the  grass  by  the  road-side.  The 
letter  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  they  threw  water  upon  her  face  ;  it 
wetted  her  muslin  dress,  and  her  pale  cheeks  ;  a  workman  crossing  from 
the  Held,  stood  and  looked  on  awhile ;  and  so  did  the  little  children 
from  the  carpenter's  shed  up  the  road,  gazing  with  wondering  eyes  at 
the  pale  lady  beginning  to  move  again  at  last  and  to  speak  so  languidly. 

The  labourer  helped  to  carry  her  into  the  cottage  as  she  revived. 
George  had  already  run  home  for  Marker.  Dolly  and  Ehoda,  who  were 
shut  out  by  Mrs.  Penfold,  wandered  disconsolately  about  the  garden  and 
into  the  orchard  again,  where  Aunt  Sarah's  parasol  was  lying  under  the 
tree,  and  her  book  thrown  face  downwards  :  presently  the  little  girls 
came  straggling  back  with  it  to  the  garden-house  once  more. 

The  parlour  door  was  shut  close  when  they  reached  it,  the  kitchen 
door  was  open.  What  was  that  shrill  shivering  cry  ?  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  some  animal,  thought  Dolly. 

In  the  kitchen  some  unheeded  pot  was  cooking  and  boiling  over; 
the  afternoon  sun  was  all  hot  upon  the  road  outside,  and  Bunch  and 
the  puppies  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  a  little  heap  on  the  step  of  the 
house. 

Long,  long  after  Dolly  remembered  that  day,  everything  as  it  hap- 
pened :  Marker's  voice  inside  the  room ;  young  Mr.  Raban  passing  by  the 
end  of  the  lane  talking  to  Emma  Penfold,  (Mrs.  Penfold  had  unlocked 
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the  back-door,  and  let  them  out.)  After  a  time  the  shrill  sobs  ceased ; 
then  a  clock  struck,  and  the  boiling  pot  in  the  kitchen  fell  over  with  a 
great  crash,  and  Rhoda  ran  to  see,  and  at  that  moment  the  parlour  door 
opened,  and  Lady  Sarah  came  out,  very  pale  still  and  very  strange, 
leaning,  just  as  if  she  was  old,  upon  Marker  and  Mr.  Penfold.  But  she 
started  away  and  seemed  to  find  a  sudden  strength,  and  caught  Dolly 
up  in  her  arms.  "  My  darling,  my  darling,"  she  said,  "  you  have  only 
me  now — only  me.  Heaven  help  yon,  my  poor,  poor  children."  And 
once  more  she  burst  into  the  shrill  sighing  sobs.  It  was  Aunt  Sarah  who 
had  been  crying  all  the  time  for  her  brother  who  was  dead. 

This  was  the  first  echo  of  a  mourning  outcry  that  reached  the  children. 
They  were  told  that  the  day  was  never  to  come  now  of  which  they  had 
spoken  so  often ;  their  father  would  never  come  home — they  were  orphans. 
George  was  to  have  a  tall  hat  with  crape  upon  it.  Marker  'went  into 
town  to  buy  Dolly  stuff  for  a  new  black  frock.  Aunt  Sarah  did  not  smile 
when  she  spoke  to  them,  and  told  them  that  their  mamma  would  soon  bo 
home  now.  Dolly  could  not  understand  it  all  very  well.  Their  father 
had  been  but  a  remembrance ;  she  did  not  remember  him  less  because 
Lady  Sarah's  eyes  were  red  and  the  letters  were  edged  with  black.  Dolly 
didn't  cry  the  first  day,  though  Rhoda  did ;  but  in  the  night  when  she 
woke  up  with  a  little  start  and  a  moan  from  a  dream  in  which  she  thought 
it  was  her  papa  who  was  lying  by  the  pond,  Aunt  Sarah  herself  came  and 
bent  over  her  crib. 

But  next  morning  the  daisies  did  not  look  less  pretty,  nor  did  the 
puppy  cease  to  jump,  nor,  if  the  truth  be  told,  did  Dolly  herself ;  nor 
would  kind  Stanham  Vanborough  have  wished  it.  ... 

Robert  came  into  the  garden  and  found  the  children  with  a  skipping- 
rope,  and  was  greatly  shocked,  and  told  them  they  should  not  skip  about. 

"  I  was  not  skipping,"  said  Rhoda.  "  I  was  turning  the  rope  for 
Dolly." 

Dolly  ran  off,  blushing.  Had  she  done  wrong  ?  She  had  not  thought 
so.  I  cannot  say  what  dim  unrealized  feelings  were  in  her  little  heart ; 
longings  never  to  be  realized,  love  never  to  be  fulfilled.  She  went  up 
into  her  nursery,  and  hid  there  in  a  corner  until  Rhoda  came  to  find  her, 
and  to  tell  her  dinner  was  ready. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STEEL  PENS  AND  GOOSE  QUILLS. 

THE  letter  announcing  poor  Stanham's  death  came  from  a  Captain  Palmer, 
a  friend  of  Stan's,  whose  ship  was  stationed  somewhere  in  that  latitude, 
and  who  happened  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  time.  They  had  been  out 
boar-hunting  in  the  marshes  near  Calcutta.  The  poor  Major's  illness  was 
but  a  short  one,  produced  by  sunstroke,  so  the  Captain  wrote.  His  affairs 
were  in  perfect  order.  He  had  been  handsomely  noticed  in  the  Bengal 
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Hurkani.  Of  his  spiritual  state  Captain  Palmer  felt  less  able  to  speak. 
Although  not  a  professed  Christian,  poor  Stanham  had  for  some  time  past 
attended  the  services  of  the  Scotch  chapel  at  Dum  Dum,  where  Mr. 
McFlaggit  had  been  permitted  to  awaken  many  sleepers  to  a  deep  sense 
of  spiritual  unrest.  Captain  Palmer  believed  that  Major  Vanborough  had 
insured  his  life  for  2,OOOZ.,  and  the  widow  and  children  would  also  be 
entitled  to  something  from  the  regimental  fund.  Captain  Palmer  then 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  attending  another  deathbed,  that  of  a 
native  gentleman,  whose  wives  and  orphan  children  having  been  left 
unprovided  for,  had  been  happily  brought  to  see  the  past  errors  of  their 
faith  and  had  come  forward  in  a  body.  They  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
England  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M'Grudder,  who  had  done  so  much 
good  work  among  the  Zenanas.  Captain  Palmer  wound  up  by  a  friendly 
offer  of  assistance  and  a  message  from  Mrs.  Vanborough.  She  did  not 
feel  equal  to  writing,  she  was  utterly  prostrate.  She  sent  fondest  love, 
and  would  write  by  the  next  mail. 

So  this  was  the  children's  first  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
death  growing  in  that  garden  of  Eden  and  childhood  through  which  we  all 
come  wandering  into  life,  a  garden  blooming  still, — it  may  be,  in  the  square 
before  the  house, — where  little  Adams  and  Eves  still  sport,  innocent  and 
uncareful  for  the  future,  gathering  the  fruits  as  they  ripen  in  the  sunshine, 
hearing  voices  and  seeing  their  childish  visions,  naming  the  animals  as 
a  new  creation  passes  before  them. 

Lady  Sarah  longed  to  get  away  when  her  first  burst  of  grief  was  over. 
The  sleepy  drowsy  old  place  seemed  to  stifle  her  with  its  calm  content 
and  sunny  indifference.  But  she  wanted  to  hear  more  of  Philippa's 
plans  before  she  formed  any  of  her  own,  and  meanwhile  she  could 
cry  unobserved  within  the  old  walls  where  she  had  loved  poor  Stan,  and 
seen  him  grow  up  from  a  boy ;  no  wonder,  no  triumphant  paragon ; 
but  a  kindly,  gentle,  simple  creature,  whom  she  had  loved  with  all  her 
heart,  as  Dolly  now  loved  George,  and  without  whom  the  world  seemed 
a  wanting  place — though  there  were  many  wiser  and  more  brilliant  men 
left  in  it  than  poor  Stanham  Vanborough.  Robert,  after  some  incom- 
petent attempts  at  consolation,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cambridge. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vanborough' s  "  plans  "  were  rather  vague,  and  all  crossed 
one  another  and  came  on  different  scraps  of  papers,  contradicting  and 
utterly  bewildering,  though  good  Lady  Sarah  had  docketed  them  and  tied 
them  up  together  for  more  convenient  reference.  They  were  to  write  to 
her  by  every  post,  Philippa  said.  Why  could  not  they  corne  to  her  ? 
She  longed  for  her  children.  She  scarcely  knew  how  to  bear  her  sorrow. 
She  dreaded  the  journey,  the  cold,  empty  home-coming,  the  life  in 
England,  so  different  from  what  she  had  dreamed.  The  Doctor  said  it 
would  be  madness  for  her  to  move  as  yet.  Her  brother,  Colonel  Henley 
("Dear  Charles!  he  was  goodness  itself"),  suggested  Italy.  Would  Lady 
Sarah  consent  to  this,  and  meet  her  with  the  children  ?  Or  would  she 
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even  come  as  far  as  Paris  ?  But  there  were  difficulties  in  everything 
everywhere — cruel  money  difficulties,  she  was  told.  There  was  a  lawsuit 
now  coming  on  in  the  Calcutta  Courts  with  the  insurance  office  in  which 
poor  dear  Stan  had  insured  his  life.  Captain  Palmer  said  her  presence 
was  necessary.  If  it  was  given  against  her,  she  was  utterly  penniless  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  harassed,  detained.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  on  her  return,  she 
might  take  boarders  or  Indian  children — would  Lady  Sarah  advertise  at 
once.  .  .  .  ?  What  did  George  advise  ?  When  should  she  see  them  all 
again  ?  Her  heart  yearned  in  vain — months  might  elapse.  Dependence 
she  could  not  hear.  Even  Sarah's  kindness  was  bitter  to  her,  when  she 
thought  of  the  past.  All  were  kind — all  was  sad.  The  poor  thing  seemed 
utterly  distracted. 

Lady  Sarah  had  written  that  Church  House  was  her  home,  and  that 
she  must  come  at  once  to  her  home  and  her  children. 

Mrs.  Vanborough  wrote  that  this  could  not  be.  Alas,  alas  !  it  was 
only  a  bright  dream,  from  which  she  sometimes  awoke  (so  Philippa  wrote) 
to  find  herself  a  mourner  in  a  foreign  land,  watching  the  slow  progress  of 
the  law. 

"Why  didn't  she  come?"  wrote  Lady  Henley  from  the  Court. 
"  WTien  will  she  come  ?  "  the  children  asked.  Her  room  was  ready,  the 
bed  was  made,  the  fire  burning.  Dolly  used  to  pick  nosegays  for  her 
mamma's  toilet-table,  and  stick  pins  in  the  cushion  in  stars.  She  made 
little  bags  of  lavender  to  scent  the  great  cabinet.  It  was  one  of  those 
welcomes  that  are  wasted  in  life,  one  of  those  guest-  chambers  made 
ready  to  which  the  guest  does  not  come.  There  are  many  and  many  of 
them.  They  look  just  like  any  other  rooms  unless  you  know  their 
history. 

Dolly  often  followed  Marker  when  she  went  in  to  see  that  all  was  iu 
order.  One  day  the  fire  blazed  comfortably  ;  although  the  rain  was 
beating  against  the  window,  a  gleam  of  sun  came  from  the  inner  dressing- 
room,  that  looked  out  cross -ways  along  the  garden.  "  Do  you  think  she 
will  come  soon,  Marker,"  Dolly  asked,  peeping  about  the  room. 

"I  don't  think  nothing  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Marker,  poking  the 
fire.  "  Why  don't  you  go  and  play  with  Miss  Rhoda  ?  She  came  with 
Mrs.  Morgan  just  now." 

"  Is  Rhoda  here  ?  "  cries  Dolly,  starting  off  instantly. 

Rhoda  was  there  ;  she  had  come  with  her  aunt,  who  was  talking  to 
Lady  Sarah  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Morgan  took  a  very  long  time  to  say  what  she  had  to  say,  and 
had  left  Rhoda  outside  in  the  hall.  The  little  girls  listened  to  Mrs. 
Morgan's  voice  as  it  went  on,  and  on,  and  on.  They  sat  on  the  stairs  and 
played  at  being  ladies  too,  and  Rhoda  told  Dolly  a  great  many  secrets 
that  she  was  not  to  tell,  in  a  mysterious  whisper  just  like  her  aunt's. 
Mr.  Raban  was  gone  away,  she  said,  and  he  had  married  somebody, 
and  Aunt  Morgan  said  she  should  never  speak  to  him  again,  and  Mrs. 
Penfold  came  crying,  and  Aunt  Morgan  scolded  and  scolded,  and  Rhoihi 
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thought  Emma  Pcnfold  was  gone  too,  and  just  then  the  drawing-room 
door  opened;  Mrs.  Morgan  came  out,  looking  very  busy  and  bustled 
off  with  Rhoda.  Lady  Sarah  cut  Dolly's  questions  very  short  and  forbade 
her  going  to  the  cottage  again. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  that  Dolly  and  Rhoda  met  old  Penfold  walk- 
ing in  the  lane,  as  they  were  coming  home  with  Mademoiselle. 

Gumbo  ran  to  meet  him,  barking,  wagging  his  tail,  and  creeping  along 
the  ground  with  delight. 

Penfold,  who  had  been  passing  on,  stooped  to  caress  the  puppy's  head 
with  his  brown  creased  hand,  and  seeing  Dolly,  he  nodded  kindly  to  her 
as  she  walked  by  with  Mademoiselle. 

''•Has  Emma  come  home  to  the  cottage  ?  "  asked  Rhoda,  lingering. 

Penfold  frowned.  His  honest  red  face  turned  crimson.  "  She's  not 
come  back,  nor  will  she,"  he  said.  "  She  has  got  a  'usband  now,  and  she 
is  gone  a-travellin',  and  if  they  hast  you,  you  can  tell  them  as  I  said  so, 
Miss  Khoda,  nor  should  I  say  otherwise  if  they  was  here  to  contradic' 
me."  He  spoke  in  a  fierce  defiant  way.  Mademoiselle  called  shrilly  to 
the  children  to  conie  on. 

Dolly  looked  after  the  old  gardener  as  he  slowly  walked  away  down  the 
lane  :  he  looked  very  old  and  tired,  and  she  wished  her  aunt  had  not  told 
her  to  keep  away  from  the  cottage. 

Emma's  name  was  never  mentioned;  Raban's,  too,  was  forgotten; 
Mrs.  Vanborough  still  delayed  from  one  reason  and  another. 
#  *  #  *  -# 

From  MRS.  VANBORGUGH  to  the  LADY  SARAH  FRANCIS,  Church  House, 

Kensington. 

"  Bugpore,  April  1 — ,  18 — . 

"  DEAREST  SARAH, — 

* '  I  FEAR  that  you  will  be  totally  unprepared  (not  more  so,  however, 
than  I  was  myself)  for  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  my  life  of  sad 
regrets  (sad  and  regretful  it  will  ever  be),  notwithstanding  the  altered 
circumstances  which  fate  has  forced  upon  me  during  the  last  few  months 
that  I  have  spent  in  sorrowful  retirement,  with  spirits  and  health  shattered 
and  nerves  unstrung.  During  these  long  lonely  months,  weighed  down 
by  care  and  harassed  by  business,  which  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing, I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  (during  rny 
brother's  absence  on  regimental  duties)  it  had  not  been  for  the  unre- 
mitting attention  and  generous  devotion  of  one  without  whose  support  I 
now  feel  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  face  the  struggle  of  a  solitary  life. 
For  the  sake  of  my  poor  fatherless  children  more  even  than  for  my  own,  I 
have  accepted  the  name  and  protection  of  Captain  Hawtry  Palmer,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  sailor,  of  a  family  of  sailors.  Joanna,  my  brother's  wife, 
was  a  Palmer,  and  from  her  I  have  often  heard  of  Hawtry  at  a  time  when 
I  little  thought  .  .  .  You,  dearest,  who  know  me  as  I  am,  will  rejoice  that 
I  have  found  rest  and  strength  in  another,  though  happiness  I  may  not 
claim. 
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"  Captain  Palmer  is  a  man  of  iron  will  and  fervent  principle.  He 
must  make  me  good,  I  tell  him,  unless  sadness  and  resignation  can  be 
counted  for  goodness.  Your  poor  Philippa  is  but  a  faulty  creature,  frail 
and  delicate,  and  of  little  power ;  and  yet,  with  all  my  faults,  I  feel  that  I 
am  necessary  to  him,  and,  wreck  as  I  am,  there  are  those  who  do  not 
utterly  forget  me.  And,  as  ho  says  with  his  quaint  humour,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  saints  and  sinners  of  the  world.  A  thousand 
thousand  kisses  to  my  precious  children.  You  will  bring  them  to  meet 
me  next  year,  will  you  not,  when  Captain  Palmer  promises  that  I  shall 
return  to  my  real  home — for  your  home  is  my  home,,  is  it  not  ? 

"  For  the  present,  I  remain  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  Mrs.  M'Grudder, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Captain  Palmer,  with  one  only  daughter. 

"  The  marriage  will  not,  of  course,  take  place  for  six  weeks.  Joanna 
will  describe  her  brother  to  you.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  all  she  says  about 
Hawtry  and  myself  and  our  marriage. 

"Ever,  dearest  Sarah, 

Your  very  devoted 

"  PHILIPPA." 

Poor  Lady  Sarah !  She  read  the  letter  one  white,  cold,  east-windy 
day,  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  dry,  parching  wind  blew  the  wreaths  of 
dust  along  the  ground.  As  she  read  the  curious,  heartless  words,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  east  wind  was  blowing  into  the  room, — into  her 
heart, — drying  up  all  faith  in  life,  all  tears  for  the  past,  all  hope  for  the 
future.  Had  she  a  heart,  this  cruel  woman,  poor  Stan's  wife  and  Dolly's 
mother  ?  Can  women  live  and  be  loved,  and  bear  children,  and  go 
through  life  without  one  human  feeling,  one  natural  emotion ;  take  every 
blessing  of  God,  and  every  sacred  sorrow,  and  live  on,  without  knowing 
either  the  blessing  or  the  sorrow  ?  Lady  Sarah  tore  the  letter  up  care- 
fully and  very  quietly,  for  Dolly  was  by  her  side,  and  would  have  asked 
to  see  it.  She  was  not  angry  just  then,  but  cold  and  sad,  unspeakably 
sad.  "Poor  woman!"  she  thought,  "was  this  all;  this  the  end  of 
Stan's  tender  life  devotion  ;  this  the  end  of  his  pride  and  tender  trust  ?" 
She  could  see  him  now,  whispering  to  Philippa,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  old  bench  by  the  pond,  a  handsome  pair,  people  said,  and  well 
suited.  Well  suited  !  She  got  up  shivering  from  her  chair,  and  went  to 
the  fire,  and  threw  the  letter  in,  shred  by  shred,  while  the  sun  poured  in 
fierce,  and  put  out  the  flames. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Aunt  Sarah  ?  "  said  Dolly,  coming  to  her  side.  Sarah 
moved  away.  She  was  afraid  that  even  now  it  was  burnt  Dolly  might 
read  the  cruel  letter  in  the  fire.  "For  my  children's  sake!"  The 
little  red  flames  seemed  to  be  crackling  the  words,  as  they  smouldered 
among  the  coals,  and  a  shrill,  sudden  blast  against  the  window  seemed 
hissing  out  that  Captain  Palmer  was  a  man  of  iron  will.  As  they  stood 
side  by  side,  Lady  Sarah  looked  steadily  away  from  little  Dolly's  eyes,  and 
told  her  that  her  mamma  was  going  to  marry  again. 
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Poor  Dolly  turned  the  colour  of  the  little  flames  when  her  aunt  told 
her.  She  said  nothing,  not  even  to  Khoda,  nor  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  who 
called  immediately  upon  hearing  the  rumour.  Lady  Sarah  was  not  at 
.home,  but  Mrs.  Morgan  came  in  all  the  same,  and  closely  questioned 
Dolly  upon  the  subject. 

"  What  is  the  gentleman's  name,  my  dear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Palmer,  to  be  sure,"  said  Rhoda. 

In  due  time  the  news  came  of  the  marriage,  and  then  poor  Aunt  Sarah 
had  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  to  give  up  writing  on  black-edged  paper.  The 
clocks  went  round  and  round,  and  the  earth  rolled  on,  and  seasons  spread 
their  feasts,  and  the  winds  swept  them  away  in  turn;  summer  burnt 
into  autumn  in  cloud  and  vapour.  The  winter  came  closing  in,  and  the 
snow  fell  thick  upon  the  lanes  and  the  gardens,  on  the  Kensington  house- 
tops and  laurel-trees,  on  the  old  brown  church  with  its  square  tower,  and 
the  curate's  well-worn  waterproof  cape,  as  he  trudged  to  and  fro.  It  fell 
on  the  old  garden  walls  and  slanting  roof  of  Church  House,  with  little 
Dolly,  safe  sheltered  within,  warming  herself  by  the  baked  Dutch  tiles. 
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THE  knowledge  which  the  ancients  Lad  of  Southern  Africa  was  soon  lost 
to  the  world  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  by 
the  Saracens  its  Eastern  shores  had  not  heen  visited  by  Europeans 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  on  the  west  they  had  sent  no  ship 
further  south  than  the  limits  of  Mauritania.  For  six  centuries  after  tho 
occupation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Saracens  naval  enterprise  was  almost 
unknown  to  Europe  :  but  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  famous  by  maritime 
adventures.  It  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  nephew  of  our  own 
Henry  IV.,  who  stimulated  and  directed  this  spirit  of  daring  in  his  country- 
men. At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  prince,  while  engaged 
with  his  father  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  obtained 
information  which  led  him  to  think  (1)  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  might  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of 
territory  in  Western  Africa,  and  (2)  that  a  new  way  to  India  might  be 
found  by  sailing  round  Africa,  and  so  might  be  secured  for  Portugal  the 
vast  stores  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  been  at  the  exclusive  command  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  And,  in  1415,  he  sent  out  an  expedition  consisting 
of  two  small  ships  to  Western  Africa,  and  thus  inaugurated  that  wonderful 
series  of  geographical  enterprises  which  terminated  in  the  exploration  of 
the  whole  coast-line  of  Africa,  and  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought  passage 
to  India.  The  prince  did  not  live  to  see  these  great  deeds  accomplished  ; 
he  died  in  1468,  and  it  was  not  until  1498  that  Vasco  do  Gama  reached 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  thus  won  a  reputation  amongst  navigators  only 
second  to  that  of  Columbus. 

By  the  achievements  of  De  Garna  and  his  predecessors  in  this  "  great 
drama  of  discovery,"  and  by  the  conquests  of  Albuquerque  and  others  who 
succeeded  him,  the  Portuguese  obtained  vast  possessions  both  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa.  The  southern  portion  of  the  continent  they  did  not 
occupy,  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  peopled 
by  tribes  of  rude  hardihood,  and  it  offered,  therefore,  but  few  temptations 
to  men  who  were  urged  by  a  desire  to  obtain  power  and  to  make  wealth 
speedily ;  but  in  the  east  and  the  west  they  were  supreme.  Nor  were  their 
possessions  confined  to  the  coasts.  By  degrees  they  obtained  much  land 
and  important  positions  in  the  interior,  partly  by  pushing  forward  their 
military  establishments  as  opportunities  offered,  but  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  missionary  priests,  whose  patriotic  ardour  was  not 
less  than  their  religious  enthusiasm,  and  who,  while  striving  for  the  con- 
version of  the  natives,  were  equally  zealous  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Portuguese  throne  and  nation.  And  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
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Portugal  Would  rise  to  the  height  of  her  grand  opportunity,  and  build  up 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  great  colonial  empires.  But  the  present 
position  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  affords  an  illustration  of  the  sad 
results  of  opportunities  neglected  and  power  abused,  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Portuguese  in  Western  Africa  I  have  no  personal  knowledge : 
but  from  information  which  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Livingstone   and 
others  who  know  them,  I  am  very  sure  I  do  them  no  wrong  by  saying  that, 
in  no  respect  do  they  differ  from  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ; — and  their  personal  acquaintance  I  have  been  privileged  to  make. 
In  Eastern  Africa  the  Portuguese  profess  to  hold  the  whole  coast  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and  important  establishments  and  towns 
which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  inland  along  the  course  of  the  River 
Zambezi.     Theoretically  their  form  of  government  is  excellent.     There  is 
a  governor-general  of  Mozambique,  having  under  him  the  governors  of 
Quillimane  and  Inhambane,  on  the  coast,  and  Sena,  Tete,  and  Zumbo,  on 
the  Zambezi :  and  subordinate  to  them  are  lesser  notabilities — Commandos 
they  are  called — -who  occupy  positions  as  rulers  of  districts  that  have  not 
yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  provinces.   In  alliance  with  these  officials 
there  are  said  to  be  judges  and  magistrates  for  the  due  administration  of 
law,  and  a  sufficient  military  force  to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  tribes  of  the  interior.     The  instructions  which  the  governors, 
major  and  minor,  receive  from  Portugal  express  in  high-flown  language 
the  most  exalted  sentiments.    Never  were  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  more  eloquently  set  forth ;  never  was  the  duty  of  extending 
such  blessings  to  the  barbarous  heathens  more  urgently  enforced.     The 
laws  are  faultless : — true,  they  recognise  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to 
enslave  the  Africans  when  moved  thereto  by  the  necessity  of  the  colony, 
yet  the  provisions  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  master  towards  the 
slave  are  so  admirably  framed  with  reference  to  the  well-being  of  the  slave, 
that  by  them  the  slaves  are  shown  to  be  far  better  off  in  all  things  than 
their  brethren  who  are  not  in  bondage.     Theoretically  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  position,  the  policy,  and  character  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa.     Take  the  account  which  they  give  of  themselves  and  you  could 
but  say  of  them, — Here  is  a  highly  civilized  and  Christian  people,  the 
worthy  possessors  of  a  glorious  heritage,  potent  for  good,  great  in  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  makes  light  of  difficulty  and  overcomes  danger, 
using  their  grand  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  to 
raise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  the  barbarous  races  that  have  been  brought 
under  their  power  or  within  the  scope  of  their  influence. 
And  now  for  my  experience  of  them. 

When  Livingstone  brought  the  river  Zambezi  and  its  suitability  as  a 
commercial  highway  to  the  interior  before  the  world,  the  Portuguese 
promptly  declared  that  they  were  its  legitimate  guardians,  and  that  they 
had  established  at  its  mouth  a  military  force,  a  custom  house,  and  all 
other  appliances  of  civilization,  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the 
encouragement  of  commerce.  When  I  entered  the  Zambezi  this  is  what 
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I  saw, — a  Hag-staff  from  wbich  flaunted  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  rectangular 
house  that  would  have  been  dignified  by  the  mistaking  it  for  an  English 
cowshed,  and  a  few  huts  such  as  the  natives  build.  Of  buildings  domestic 
or  governmental  nothing  more.  The  house  was  for  the  ofiicer  in  command, 
the  huts  for  the  common  soldiers,  and  such  other  people  male  or  female  as 
belonged  to  the  settlement.  The  military  consisted  of  Senhor  A.,  the 
officer  in  question,  a  Portuguese  sergeant,  and  six  natives  who  were 
dressed  in  blue  cotton  uniforms,  and  armed  with  old  muskets.  I  did  not 
at  first  meet  with  Senhor  A.,  but  when  I  made  his  acquaintance  he  did 
honour  to  himself  and  his  government  by  donning  his  uniform  and 
parading  his  troops.  The  display  was  so  amusingly  absurd  that  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughter.  The  Senhor's  perceptive  faculties  were 
large,  he  saw  my  difficulty,  he  divined  its  cause,  and  instead  of  resenting 
it,  he  sympathised,  for  after  he  had  dismissed  his  soldiers,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said, — "  You  are  amused  at  what  you  see.  Well  you  may  be. 
If  I  were  not  what  I  am  I  should  be  amused  too.  The  position  is  very 
absurd."  Before  I  left  the  country,  I  saw  much  of  this  man.  He  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  and  had  been  well  educated.  He  knew  something  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  spoke  English,  French,  and  Italian  fluently,  and  was  a 
fair  mathematician.  But  he  was  a  ruffian  according  to  common  report. 
In  Portugal,  by  his  reckless  disregard  of  the  conventionalities  of  life,  I 
heard  that  he  gained  for  himself  an  evil  reputation,  and  to  escape  more 
unpleasant  consequences  had  been  obliged  to  migrate  to  Africa,  where  he 
was  hated  and  shunned.  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
worse  than  many  in  Portugal,  who  with  more  discretion,  managed  to  keep 
position,  and  in  most  things  I  found  him  infinitely  the  superior  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  in  Africa.  His  great  offence  with  them  was 
that  he  spoke  of  things  as  he  knew  them  to  be.  He  prided  himself  upon 
this,  and  on  one  occasion  said  to  me, — "I  am  a  blackguard  it  is  true ; 
but  in  that  I  do  not  differ  from  my  countrymen  in  this  vile  land  ;  we  are 
all  blackguards  together.  But  in  one  thing  I  do  differ  from  them  ;  they 
pretend  to  be  better  than  they  are  ;  they  are  humbugs,  hypocrites,  all  you 
like  that  is  mean.  I  am  not  with  them  there.  I  hate  humbug,  and  it  is 
natural  that  humbugs  should  hate  me.  I  care  not.  I  take  their  hate  as 
a  compliment  to  my  greater  integrity." 

From  this  man  I  obtained  much  information  upon  the  position  which 
his  countrymen  now  occupy  in  Africa.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
what  hold  they  had  upon  the  land,  he  said, — "  Upon  the  land  we  have 
no  hold.  We  have  a  few  important  positions  on  the  coast,  and  a  few 
unimportant  places  on  the  Zambezi ;  beyond  that,  nothing.  Mozambique 
is  our  capital,  in  itself  it  is  strong  ;  for  defence  it  is  impregnable  against 
all  assaults  from  natives,  and  it  might  be  as  powerful  for  offence ;  but  it 
is  not.  We  are  powerless  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  We  cannot 
venture  inland  twenty  miles  from  Mozambique  without  the  consent  of  the 
natives.  They  are  once  more  the  masters  of  the  soil,  and  they  shut  us  up 
at  will  in  our  stronghold.  Quillimane  is  better  placed,  the  tribes  about 
are  more  docile,  and  we  are  more  free  to  move  at  our  pleasure  from  thence. 
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Yet  our  power  is  but  small,  and  were  it  not  for  the  barrier  which  the 
Zambezi  interposes,  Quillimane  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  Landeens 
(a  branch  of  the  Zulu  Kaffir  race)  who  keep  all  on  this  the  south  side  of 
the  river  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  impose  tribute  upon  us  at  will.  Inham- 
bane  is  always  in  peril  from  the  natives  ;  we  cannot  keep  a  foot  of  ground 
beyond  it.  Sena  is  in  ruins  ;  Tete  is  powerless  ;  and  at  Zumbo  you  will 
but  find  the  site  of  what  was  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity  a  consider- 
able town." 

I  inquired  of  the  position  of  the  Commandos,  who  were  said  to  govern 
the  land  in  those  parts  that  were  not  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  more  regularly  constituted  authorities,  and  his  reply  was  :  "  Humbug 
again  !  There  are  certain  men,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  themselves 
powerful  here  and  there,  but  with  one  exception  they  are  in  the  position 
of  rebels.  There  is  Senhor  V.,  for  instance,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  some  money,  and  more  than  a  thousand  slaves.  He  is  a  man  of 
enterprise,  and  not  being  content  with  the  ordinary  life  of  Quillimane,  he 
armed  many  of  his  trustworthy  slaves  and  made  an  expedition  towards  the 
Angoxa.  He  had  to  do  some  fighting,  and  being  better  armed  than  the 
natives,  he  did  not  fight  in  vain.  He  gained  territory,  built  himself  a 
stockade,  and  by  force  and  by  fraud  has  become  a  great  man.  His  will 
is  law,  and  his  followers  obey  him,  and  only  him.  But  he  has  no  wish  to 
break  with  the  government,  and  the  government  has  no  wish  to  break  with 
him.  He  has  free  scope  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  the  land  he  may  gain  is 
formally  secured  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for  three  lives,  free  from 
all  taxation.  This  transaction  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  govern- 
ment as  another  triumph  of  law  and  order,  as  another  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  Portugal ;  whereas  Y.  is  irresponsible,  he  does  as  he  will,  and  if 
he  were  to  die  to-morrow,  as  his  influence  is  purely  personal,  the  old  state 
of  things  would  again  prevail,  our  authority  would  not  be  recognised  in 
any  way.  Y.  is  not  a  rebel,  but  the  others  who  are  said  to  occupy  his  office 
are  ;  and  they  are  the  centres  of  a  state  of  things  which  realises  hell  upon 
earth.  There  is  Mariano  and  Belchioro.  (It  was  Belchioro's  marauders  who 
murdered  Captain  Faulkner  last  year.)  They  are  infamously  notorious. 
They  live  amongst  slaves  and  the  natives  whom  they  have  subjected 
to  their  will,  and  who  now  pander  to  their  desires.  They  outrage  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  unchecked.  They  plunder  the  tribes,  and  they  destroy 
where  they  are  resisted.  Their  quest  is  ivory  and  slaves,  by  means  of 
which  they  procure  from  their  agents  in  Quillimane  and  Mozambique,  who 
are  generally  government  officers,  wine  and  spirits,  and  such  other  things 
as  their  vices  and  wants  make  necessary.  Sometimes  they  quarrel  with 
one  another,  when  they  are  near  neighbours,  or  encroach  upon  each  other's 
preserves,  and  then  they  urge  on  their  fighting-men,  as  your  countrymen, 
I  am  told,  urge  on  bull- dogs,  to  tear  and  destroy  one  another ;  and  the 
daily  strife  of  these  slave  partizans  keeps  the  whole  country  in  turmoil, 
and  ultimately  depopulates  it, — for  both  parties  plunder  and  make  slaves 
of  the  natives.  The  fact  is  these  Commandos  are  the  captains  of  slaving 
and  robbing  hordes.  They  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  they  make  havoc 
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of  the  land.     Through  them  good  government  is  impossible,  for  they  keep 
the  country  far  and  wide  in  a  continual  state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed." 

Of  course  it  is  only  in  such  a  land  as  that,  and  where  slavery  had 
thoroughly  demoralised  the  people,  white  and  black,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  exist.  Inordinate  self-will,  and  all  the  worst  vices  which 
can  infest  humanity,  almost  invariably  are  manifested  in  men  who  dare  to 
regard  their  fellow  men  as  property,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do  a  horse 
or  a  cow.  I  can  quite  imagine  however  that  at  no  time  was  slavery  in 
our  own  colonies,  or  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  so  utterly 
brutalising  in  its  effects  as  in  the  Portuguese  African  colonies ;  for  of 
all  the  forms  of  slavery  which  have  cursed  mankind,  that  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  their  philanthropic  declamations  to 
the  contrary,  is  the  most  brutal.  And  before  I  left  Senhor  A.  I  had  a  very 
fair  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this.  One  day  I  saw  him  superintending 
the  punishment  of  a  slave  boy  whom  he  kept  to  wait  upon  him,  and  who 
had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  disobedience.  The  punishment  was  severe  ; 
it  was  a  whipping  inflicted  by  a  strong  man, — the  Portuguese  sergeant  in 
fact, — with  a  three-thonged  whip,  each  thong  consisting  of  a  plait  of  three 
strips  of  buck-hide.  I  remonstrated  with  the  Senhor  upon  the  brutality  of 
this  punishment.  He  took  it  in  good  part,  but  maintained,  as  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  that,  wherever  slavery  is,  the  discipline,  even 
under  the  best  of  masters,  must  be  more  or  less  brutal,  and  the  results 
demoralising  both  to  master  and  slave  :  especially  in  countries  where  the 
masters  form,  as  with  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  a  very  small  minority. 
"  You  cannot,"  said  he,  "  treat  a  slave  in  this  land  like  a  free  man ;  do 
so  and  he  will  rise  against  you  or  run  away.  You  must  keep  them 
under  by  the  whip,  and  any  other  means  that  suggest  themselves,  until 
they  are  reduced  in  mind  and  soul  to  the  condition  of  dogs  and  live  only 
for  you.  You  see  that  man  ?  "  pointing  to  one  of  his  slaves,  a  stout-bodied, 
sturdy-looking  fellow,  who  was  at  work  near  the  house  ;  "  well,  that  fellow 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  he  first  became  my  property.  He 
was  brought  down  here  fresh  from  the  hills.  He  is  an  Achowa,  and  like 
all  of  his  tribe,  had  some  independence  of  character.  The  Achowas  make 
good  slaves  when  they  are  well  broken  in,  but  out  of  five  you  are  fortunate 
if  you  get  one  moulded  to  your  will,  for  the  process  kills  them  ;  that  is, 
they  will  die  rather  than  submit  to  you  as  unreservedly  as  is  needful. 
This  fellow  at  first  was  sullen  and  disobedient, — thought  of  his  home  on 
the  hills,  his  wife  and  children,  may  be.  Well,  that  was  nothing  to  'me, 
he  had  become  through  the  operations  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  traffic  my 
property ;  for  though  the  law  prohibits  the  exportation  of  slaves,  it  permits 
slavery,  and  consequently  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  amongst  our- 
selves. So  when  he  was  disobedient  I  whipped  him  ;  when  he  ran  away, 
as  he  did  more  than  once,  I  made  every  effort  and  spared  no  expense  to 
recover  him,  as  it  will  never  do  to  let  a  slave  escape — better  kill  him — the 
example  of  a  successful  runaway  is  so  pernicious  to  the  rest.  At  last 
he  gave  me  so  much  trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  BO  much  excitement 
amongst  my  other  slaves,  that  I  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  in  a  way  that  I 
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hoped  would  kill  him,  and  his  punishment  was  severe  enough  to  kill  any 

but  a  brutos-negros.     You  shall  see.     Come  here  you !  "  called  out 

the  Senhor  to  the  man  in  question.  The  fellow  came,  and  his  master 
turned  down  his  loin-cloth,  which  in  shame  he  had  carefully  tied  over 
large  scars  in  his  loins,  and  I  saw  from  them  how  horribly  he  must  have 
suffered.  "  Well,  that  man  would  not  die,"  continued  the  Senhor. 
"  Life  was  strong  in  him,  as  it  is  indeed  in  all  of  the  Africans.  But  the 
whip  had  at  length  cleaned  the  mucus  from  his  brain.  As  he  got  well 
he  became  cheerful,  went  to  work  without  a  murmur,  and  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  his  position,  determined  to  get  to  himself  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  life  as  he  could.  So  one  day  he  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  Master, 
give  me  a  wife ;  it  is  bad  for  a  man  to  have  no  woman  to  light  his  fire, 
cook  his  food,  and  make  him  happy.'  I  had  no  spare  women  at  that 
moment,  and  this  I  told  him. 

"  *  Will  you  give  me  a  woman  when  you  have  one  ?  '  asked  he. 
"  '  Certainly ;  I  shall  be  sending  ivory  to  QuiHimane  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  will  have  women  brought  in  return,'  said  I. 

"  '  That  is  good  !  I  will  at  once  build  a  house  for  her,'  was  his  joyful 
response. 

"I  received  three  women  in  exchange  for  my  ivory;  and  as  I  was 
examining  my  purchase,  the  Achowa  caine  up  and  looked  at  them. 
Presently  he  said,  '  Master,  you  promised  me  a  wife ;  will  you  give  me 
one  of  these  women  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly  ;  take  which  you  please.' 

"  '  May  I  have  this  one  ? '  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  youngest  and 
best  looking. 

"  I  gave  consent,  and  away  he  went  with  her,  light  of  heart.  Time 
passed  ;  the  wife  became  ill  from  maternal  causes.  She  was  not  then  able 
to  cook  the  Achowa' s  food,  light  his  fire,  and  make  him  happy,  and  the 
man  was  evidently  getting  back  into  his  old  state  of  mind. 

"  '  What  ails  you  ?  '  said  I.     '  Do  you  want  another  whipping  ?  ' 
"  '  No,  master,  no;  but  the  woman  you  gave  me  is  ill ;  she  can  do 
nothing  for  me.     I  am  worse  off  than  if  I  had  no  wife,'  was  his  reply. 
"  «  Then  why  not  take  another  wife  ? ' 
"  '  May  I  ?  '  said  he,  with  animation. 
"  '  Surely.     There  is  So -and- So  ;  take  her.' 

"  And  he  took  her.  But  she  was  not  the  last,  for  having  on  a  journey 
he  undertook  for  me  picked  up  another  girl,  he  with  my  permission  took 
her  to  wife  also.  And  but  lately,  with  my  consent,  of  course,  he  has  taken 
to  a  fourth.  I  passed  by  his  hut  the  other  day.  One  woman  was  in  the 
house  nursing  her  baby,  another  was  preparing  the  evening  meal,  another 
was  threading  beads  and  making  a  necklace  for  him,  and  he  was  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  the  fourth,  who  was  dressing  his  hair.  He  looked  up  at  me  as 
I  passed,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  It  is  all  right,  master.  I  am  content.  I 
shall  not  run  away  again.'  It  was  necessary  to  give  this  man  the  whip 
first,  but  now  the  women  will  keep  him  quiet.  Should  they  not — well,  he 
must  have  the  whip  again,  for  he  is  a  valuable  fellow,  and  I  don't  mean 
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to  part  with  him  easily.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  have  children  and 
educate  them  to  your  use,  but  we  cannot  always  wait  for  that,  and  we 
cannot  always  afford  to  buy  those  who  have  been  trained ;  we  must 
purchase  the  raw  material  and  work  it  up  ourselves,  and  the  process  truly 
is  not  elevating  to  master  or  slave.  I  am  not  naturally  a  cruel  man.  I  do 
not  use  the  whip  unless  it  be  necessary ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  it  is  neces- 
sary :  always  necessary.  I  do  not  disguise  that  fact ;  others  do ;  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  I  am  no  worse  than  any  other  of  the  masters  in  this  land." 

"  But  have  the  masters  the  power  to  punish  their  slaves  as  they  think 
proper  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  By  law,  no ;  practically,  yes  :  that  is,  in  all  the  outlying  settlements, 
for  the  law  reaches  not  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  governor's  house.  If  I 
lived  at  Quillimane,  or  Mozambique,  or  at  Tete,  I  should  have  to  be 
discreet ;  for  unless  I  was  at  friendship  with  the  governor,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  me  uncomfortable  if  I  took  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  But  even 
there,  unless  you  are  at  enmity  with  the  authorities,  you  can  get  your 
slaves  whipped  according  to  your  will,  and  without  incurring  the  responsi- 
bility of  your  own  deeds.  The  law  says,— the  master  who  has  cause  to 
complain  of  his  slave  must. bring  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  prove 
that  he  is  guilty  of  offence,  and  then  the  magistrate  shall  award  the  punish- 
ment, which  shall  be  administered  by  the  proper  officers ;  but  that  law  was 
made  at  Lisbon  ;  it  lost  its  efficacy  before  it  reached  these  parts.  Ask  the 
magistrate  to  dinner,  tell  him  you  want  a  slave  whipped,  ( Very  good ; 
I  will  send  my  men  to  you  to-morrow ;  tell  them  what  you  wish  done,  'and 
they  will  do  it,'  would  be  his  reply.  And  if  that  be  the  state  of  things  at 
the  centre  of  authority,  what  will  it  be  in  localities  far  removed  from  it  ?  just 
what  you  see  here,  or  worse,  as  you  will  judge  for  yourself." 

Upon  one  other  point  I  interrogated  my  informant,  and  that  was  upon 
the  efforts  made  to  Christianize  the  natives.  This  at  one  period  was  a 
strong  point  with  the  Portuguese.  In  Prince  Henry's  time,  and  long  after 
his  death,  their  zeal  for  religion  was  not  less  than  their  enthusiasm  for 
geographical  enterprise.  No  expedition  left  Portugal  without  a  consign- 
ment of  missionary  priests.  And  so  successfully  did  these  good  fathers 
labour,  that  in  Western  Africa  whole  tribes  became  professed  Christians  ; 
and  in  the  East,  though  the  results  of  their  self-sacrificing  labours  were 
not  so  considerable  as  in  the  West,  they  made  many  converts  ;  I  myself 
have  seen,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  the  ruins  of  a  large 
missionary  establishment,  which  had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
Christian  population. 

"  Efforts  to  Christianize  !  "  said  he,  "  none  are  made.  We  have  a  law 
which  has  much  significance.  It  says : — '  It  is  not  lawful  to  make  any 
Christian  a  slave.'  And  the  result  is  there  are  no  Christians  amongst  the 
natives.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  slave  trade  it  would  have  been  bad  policy 
to  have  allowed  the  missionaries  free  scope  ;  they  would  have  baptized  the 
people  en  masse,  and  cut  off  our  supplies;  and  as  we  could  not  restrain 
them  we  got  rid  of  them.  There  has  been  no  missionary  work  out  here  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  converts  died  out,  having  no  one  to  look 
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after  them :  or  their  Christianity  was  not  recognised,  and  they  were  enslaved 
with  the  rest.  It  was  not  convenient,  you  will  perceive,  to  have  native 
Christians.  Our  priests  now-a-days,  as  missionaries,  would  as  soon  think 
of  baptizing  a  pig  as  a  native.  Now  and  then,  however,  there  is  a  sort  of 
baptism,  and  on  a  large  scale."  And  here  the  Senhor  chuckled  at  the 
recollection  of  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me.  "  Some  time  since  a  friend 
of  mine  wished  to  migrate  to  another  part  of  this  country,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  sea.  He  had  some  slaves  that  he  was  desirous  of 
taking  with  him.  The  exportation  of  slaves  under  any  circumstance  is 
illegal.  All  natives  who  leave  any  of  our  ports  are  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  baptism,  which  of  course  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  their  being 
free  men,  seeing  by  law  no  Christian  can  be  a  slave.  Manifestly  this  is 
a  difficulty,  but  such  difficulties  in  this  country  are  easily  surmounted. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  my  friend  got  over  his  difficulty.  He  was 
staying  with  me,  and  I  invited  the  priest  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  We 
plied  the  father  with  brandy  until  he  was  nearly  drunk,  and  then  apprised 
him  of  the  obstacle.  *  Is  that  all ! '  said  he,  '  do  not  trouble,  I  will  smooth 
the  way  for  you.'  And  he  smoothed  it  by  going  to  the  shed  where  the 
slaves  were  sleeping,  throwing  a  lot  of  water  over  them  indiscriminately, 
and  then  certifying  that  he  had  baptized  them.  Of  course  the  "slaves  were 
none  the  wiser  for  what  had  been  done,  and  the  certificate  when  it  had 
answered  its  purpose  was  destroyed.  That,"  concluded  the  Senhor,  "is 
the  only  mission'  work  I  ever  knew  performed  by  any  of  our  priests,  and  I 
leave  you  to  judge  of  its  efficiency." 

During  a  period  of  three  years  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  proving 
the  veracity  of  the  Senhor's  statements,  and  where  personal  dislike  had 
not  led  him  astray,  my  experience  showed  them  to  be  trustworthy.  But 
he  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  I  write.  Of  the 
operations  of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  Livingstone 
and  others  have  written  abundantly.  Some,  I  know,  have  thought  their 
accounts  too  highly  coloured ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  misery  and  suffering  caused  by  this  iniquitous  traffic. 
Wherever  it  penetrates,  villages  are  burnt,  men,  women,  and  children  are 
killed  or  enslaved.  I  am  not  a  sanguinary  man ;  I  abhor  bloodshed ;  I 
have  signed  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  yet  I  would 
unhesitatingly  sign  the  warrant  that  should  doom  to  death  by  rifle  or  rope 
the  men  who,  daring  to  call  themselves  Christians,  pursue  this  abominable 
trade.  This  is  not  fustian,  but  the  simple  expression  of  a  genuine 
indignation  which  I  cannot  but  feel  after  having  witnessed  the  horrible  results 
of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 

But  though  the  slave  trade  may  have  received  a  fitting  exposition,  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been 
delineated  :  and  I.  shall  best  describe  one  phase  of  it  by  a  brief  detail  of 

my  own  experience  in  the  house  of  a  Senhor  B ,  with  whom  I  was  of 

necessity  for  a  short  time  cast ;  for  his  mode  of  living  was  like  unto  that 
of  most  of  his  countrymen  who  had  establishments  either  on  the  Delta  or 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi.  Senhor  B was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
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age,  but  looked  much  older,  for  vicious  indulgences  had  played  havoc  with 
his  constitution  and  prematurely  aged  him.  In  this  he  did  not  differ  from 
many  more,  for  either  from  congenital  disease,  or  from  the  effects  of  their 
own  depravity,  most  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  miserably,  hideously 
afflicted.  The  Senhor  had  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
occasionally  made  expeditions  for  ivory  and  slaves.  He  was  also  "  a  man 
under  authority,"  being  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  magisterial 
powers.  He  was  not  of  pure  blood,  but  the  darker  tint  in  his  veins  was 
scarcely  visible.  His  establishment  consisted  of  two  houses — one  for 
himself  and  family,  the  other  for  himself  and  guests  ;  two  or  three  store - 
sheds,  sheds  for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements  for  goats  and  sheep. 
His  family  consisted  of  the  Senhorina,  for  the  time  being,  a  native  woman, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  head  men  amongst  the  Colona  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  several  children,  by  various  mothers,  who  called  him  father. 
(The  Colona,  be  it  said,  are  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil.  They  are  free  men,  but  have  submitted  to  the  Portuguese.  And  for 
the  privilege  of  occupying  the  ground  on  which  they  live  they  are  so  heavily 
taxed,  and  have  to  render  so  much  personal  service,  and  are  in  other 
ways  so  exposed  to  exaction  and  ill-usage,  that  their  condition  is  scarcely 
better  than  that  of  the  slaves.)  There  were  about  two  hundred  slaves 
on  the  establishment,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the 
women,  some  were  employed  about  the  house,  others  in  the  field  ;  of  the 
men,  but  a  few  were  field  labourers,  some  were  canoe-men,  and  others  had 
special  vocations — were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  were  not  averse  to 
fighting,  and  were  the  unhesitating  instruments  and  trusted  agents  of  the 
Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

The  Senhorina  was  but  a  girl  in  years,  and  of  all  the  African  women  I 
have  seen  the  most  attractive  in  personal  appearance.  On  my  arrival  she 
received  me  without  embarrassment,  and  was  evidently  unconscious  that  I 
saw  in  her  position  any  reason  for  constraint.  Of  the  Senhor  she  seemed 
to  be  in  great  awe,  and  his  manner  towards  her  was  hard  and  imperious, 
it  contained  no  recognition  of  the  woman,  as  such,  but  only  of  the  inferior 
creature  who  existed  by  his  will,  and  for  his  gratification.  And  this  I 
found  was  the  almost  invariable  treatment  which  the  Senhorinas  received 
from  their  lords  and  masters.  In  return  she  was  not  gentle  with  the 
slaves,  and  I  noticed  that  with  them  the  Senhor  was  scrupulously  careful 
to  uphold  her  authority. 

The  furniture  of  the  establishment  was  scarce  in  quantity  and  rude  in 
design  ;  but  there  were  indications  of  wealth  in  piles  of  ivory  tusks  ;  and  a 
certain  barbaric  comfort  was  given  to  the  place  by  a  somewhat  profuse 
display  of  leopard  skins. 

Our  food  consisted  of  fowls  excellently  dressed  in  various  ways,  goat, 
sheep,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Bad  tea,  worse  coffee,  but  very  good  wine 
and  spirits,  of  which  the  Senhor  had  a  considerable  store.  The  Senhorina 
did  not  feed  with  the  Senhor,  she  took  her  meals  in  her  own  apartment. 
Towards  the  evening  she  would  put  on  her  best  apparel ;  she  dressed  as 
pative  women  dress,  only  in  costlier  material  and  with  more  elaboration, 
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and  sat  with  the  Scnhor  and  myself  while  we  smoked  in  the  summer- 
house.  She  was  a  heathen,  and  with  no  ideas  beyond  those  of  her  own 
race  ;  yet  she  was  simple  in  nature  and  faithful  in  disposition ;  and  if  the 
Senhor  did  not  tire  of  her,  she  would  be  content  to  abide  with  him. 
Should  she  be  discarded,  unless  he  made  arrangements  for  her  to  go  to 
Borne  one  of  his  friends,  she  would  return  to  her  own  people,  and  become 
the  wife  of  a  man  of  her  own  tribe.  Her  children  if  sha  had  any,  wrould 
remain  with  the  Senhor,  and  generally  such  children  are  well  provided  for 
by  the  father. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  establishment  was  as  low  as  it  could  be. 
I  was  never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  depravity.  From  the  Senhor  to 
the  youngest  slave  just  emerging  from  babyhood  you  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  foul  minds,  you  heard  scarcely  anything  but  foul  words  and 
saw  little  else  but  foul  deeds.  It  seemed  as  though  these  people  were 
encircled  with  evil  of  the  worst  conceivable  form,  until  its  essence  had 
moulded  itself  into  their  very  natures,  and  they  had  become  the  embodi- 
ments of  unmitigated  uncontrolled  wickedness. 

But  to  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still,  and  of  this  I  had  an 
illustration  before  I  left  Senhor  B.  One  morning  a  half-caste,  evidently 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  brought  a  present  of  fruit  and  other  things  to  the 
Senhor,  by  wiiom  he  was  received  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  the  other  been 
in  some  way  in  his  power,  must  have  given  offence.  When  this  man  had 
gone,  I  said  to  the  Senhor,  "  You  did  not  treat  your  friend  very  civilly." 

"  Friend  !  "  was  his  exclamation  ;  "he  is  no  friend  of  mine, — ho  is  a 
murderer !  " 

I  was  eating  one  of  this  man's  oranges,  and  upon  hearing  this  dropped 
it  as  though  it  had  been  hot  iron. 

"  And  yet  you  received  his  present !  why  not  arrest  him  ?  "  said  I. 

"  This  man  is  not  the  chief  offender  ;  his  brother  actually  committed 
the  murder  while  this  man  did  but  consent  to  it,  and  looked  on  while  it 
was  done.  The  brother  is  in  hiding,  and  these  presents  are  made  to  cause 
me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his  whereabouts.  But  I  bide  my  time." 

"  And  pocketed  the  presents  !  "  I  might  have  answered  to  this  reply, 
for  while  the  Senhor  was  talking  he  turned  over  the  oranges,  and  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  basket  brought  out  a  small  calico  bag  from  whence  came  a 
metallic  sound  as  he  put  it  into  his  jacket  pocket.  As  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  me  the  details  of  this  crime,  I  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  through  other  channels  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  major  domo, 
a  gossiping  old  African  between  whose  brain  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
there  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  bond  of  sympathy,  put  me  in  possession 
of  them.  Said  he, — "Listen,  Senhor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  The 
two  brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm  not  far  from  here,  just  round  the 
bend  of  the  river.  The  elder,  not  the  man  that  was  here  yesterday, 
took  a  Senhora  from  the  Colona  who  live  near  to  him.  She  was 
young  and  strong  and  well ;  but  he  is  never  well,  always  ill  with  a 
sickness  that  poisons  his  blood.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  did  not  like 
him,  she  refused  his  presents  for  her  daughter,  and  did  not  wish  that  she 
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should  go  to  him ;  but  ho  took  her ;  and  then  the  mother  in  her  anger 
cursed  him  with  many  bad  words.  Soon  after  the  Senhora  becomes  ill, 
and  she  remains  ill  until  her  child  is  bom.  The  child  is  like  its  father, 
full  of  sickness,  and  dies  in  a  few  days.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  tells 
all  people  that  the  sickness  of  her  daughter  and  the  death  of  the  child  is 
the  fault  of  the  father ;  he  swears  that  it  is  because  of  her  curse  ;  and 
vows  that  if  the  next  child  be  the  same  as  the  firstborn,  he  will  be 
revenged.  Time  passes,  Senhor,  another  child  is  born,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  other,  so  bad  that  the  father  when  he  saw  it,  threw  it 
into  the  river.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  is  still  very  angry,  she  makes 
use  of  many  bad  words  against  the  Senhor  ;  and  he  declares  that  she  has 
bewitched  him,  and  will  kill  her.  He  and  his  brother  watch  for  her,  they 
catch  her,  they  tie  her  to  a  tree  and  beat  her  until  she  is  nearly  dead,  then 
the  Senhor,  the  brother  of  the  man  who  came  here,  unties  her,  drags  her 
to  the  river  and  throws  her  in.  No  more  is  seen  of  her,  for  the  crocodiles 
are  plentiful.  All  this  is  true,  Senhor,  very  true." 

"  But  how  was  this  all  discovered  ?  " 

"  Some  Colona  heard  the  woman's  screams,  saw  her  beaten  and  then 
thrown  into  the  water,  Senhor." 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  case  of  crime,  and  if  Senhor  B 's 

establishment  were  of  an  exceptionally  bad  character,  I  should  not  have 
brought  them  forward ;  but  they  fairly  illustrate  the  condition  of  things  as 
exhibited  in  the  domestic  life  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  who  occupy 
isolated  positions  on  the  delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  was  personally  much  obliged  for  the  hospitality  of  Senhor  B , 

yet  I  was  thankful  to  leave  him,  for  when  I  was  again  amongst  the 
unsophisticated  natives  I  felt  I  was  within  a  purer  moral  atmosphere. 

In  the  towns  a  somewhat  better  state  of  things  prevails.  The  pro- 
prieties of  life  are  not  shamelessly  outraged>  and  outwardly  law  and  order 
are  maintained.  Before  I  left  Africa  I  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  Tete,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique.  I  went 
to  Tete  with  a  friend  who  was  striving  as  a  geologist  to  enrich  the  realm 
of  science.  I  was  engaged  in  the  interests  of  another  kingdom.  We 
had  to  walk  nearly  two  hundred  miles  through  a  difficult  country  some- 
what infested  with  wild  beasts  before  we  reached  our  destination.  Tete 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave  trade,  and  I  took  with  me  several  men  who 
had  been  rescued  by  myself  and  friends  from  the  slave  dealers  as  they  were 
being  taken  to  Tete  ;  and  never  have  I  had  a  greater  proof  of  confidence 
than  that  given  by  those  men,  who  with  full  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  men  of  Tete,  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  When  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  town  we  halted  to  make  ourselves  presentable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  so  important  a  place,  and  to  my  surprise  and  amusement  my  native 
allies  arrayed  themselves  in  calico  trowers  which  they  had  made  on  the 
road.  Now  I  know  ther'e  is  no  essential  connection  between  Christianity 
and  trowsers,  and  nobody  but  a  fool  would  think  there  was,  but  in  that 
part  of  the  world  there  is  between  trowsers  and  freedom.  No  slave  is 
permitted  to  wear  trowsers  by  the  Portuguese,  and  when  my  men  entered 
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Tete  with  us  they  proclaimed  themselves  free  men  by  their  nether  gar- 
ments. My  friend  had  been  to  Tete  before,  and  upon  a  trying  emergency 
had  received  much  kindness  from  a  merchant  there ;  for  frequently  you 
find  in  these  Portuguese  great  generosity  existing  with  an  utter  absence  of 
principle ;  and  to  this  man's  house  our  steps  were  directed.  We  were 
made  welcome,  and  not  having  room  for  us  in  his  own  home,  he  assigned 
to  our  use  an  empty  house  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 

Tete  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  and  is  backed  by 
Mount  Caroera,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  and  about 
3,000  feet  high.  The  houses  are  large,  well  built,  and  of  stone.  The 
fortifications  are  contemptible.  The  soil  in  the  town  and  about  the  town 
is  brown  and  barren  of  verdure  ;  but  cattle  were  feeding  upon  the  stunted 
herbage  by  the  river  side.  The  Tete  merchants  generally  come  from 
Goa,  or  are  the  descendants  of  Goa  men.  As  a  rule  they  have  but 
little  capital,  and  they  make  desperate  ventures  to  realize  a  fortune. 
Sometimes  they  succeed,  more  frequently  they  fail.  One  man  was 
pointed  out  to  me  who  had  become  an  infidel  because  Providence  had 
not  favoured  his  attempts  to  get  rich.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  him. 
Ivory  was  gained  and  found  a  profitable  market,  slaves  were  obtained  for 
little  and  disposed  of  for  much.  Then  he  gathered  his  strength  for  a 
crowning  effort,  and  visions  of  ease  and  plenty  in  Europe  delighted  him. 
He  ventured  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  more,  for  he  borrowed  money 
from  his  friends.  He  took  with  him  an  army  of  retainers,  and  plunged 
into  the  interior.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  him,  but  success  made 
him  imprudent ;  he  plundered  where  he  might  have  bought,  he  seized  with 
violence  men,  women  and  children,  where  he  might  have  had  them  in 
barter ;  and  when  he  was  returning  laden  with  spoil,  he  found  his  way 
barred  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives  he  had  made  his  enemies.  In  the 
conflicts  which  ensued  he  lost  all  his  booty,  his  slaves  and  retainers  were 
killed  or  dispersed,  and  he  hardly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  He  returned 
to  Tete  a  ruined  man,  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  disgust  with  Providence 
renounced  Christianity,  and  with  other  fools  said  in  his  heart,  "There 
is  no  God." 

Tete  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  soldiers  were  of  three  classes — 
natives,  Europeans  who  are  convicts,  and  Europeans  of  good  character. 
The  officers  were  Europeans,  and,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  European  women  at  Tete, — the  wife  of 
the  governor,  and  the  wives  of  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers.  The  half-caste 
women  were  more  numerous,  and  bore  a  bad  reputation. 

The  governor  of  Tete  was  not  popular ;  he  was  a  reformer,  and  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  He  enforced 
law,  and  made  nefarious  practices  difficult,  and  he  was  hated  accordingly. 
Hatred  begets  the  desire  for  revenge,  and  in  revenge  for  being  compelled 
to  act  justly,  one  merchant  swore  he  would  seduce  the  governor's  daughter, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Altogether,  his  position  was  a  very 
unenviable  one,  for  a  more  reprobate  set  of  desperados  than  the  generality 
of  the  Tete  people  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
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The  last  incident  in  my  life  at  Tete  it  is  difficult  to  forget.  We  were 
to  commence  the  return  journey  on  the  morrow.  I  gave  my  men  a  goat 
in  order  that  they  might  feast  with  the  friends  they  had  made.  They 
feasted  in  the  yard  at  the  hack  of  the  house  we  occupied.  I  had  dined 
with  the  governor  that  night,  and  on  returning  to  our  house  found  my  men 
in  a  state  of  indignation.  The  cause  was  this  : — They  had  invited  a  boy  who 
fetched  them  water  to  partake  of  their  good  cheer.  He  was  the  slave  of  a 
peddling  huckster  in  the  place,  who,  hearing  of  what  his  slave  was  doing, 
came  to  the  house  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of  eating  a  piece  of  meat.  He 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  nearly  strangled  him  ;  he  beat  him  about 
the  head  and  face  until  he  was  not  recognisable  ;  he  threw  him  down  and 
jumped  upon  him ;  and  wherefore  ?  Because  he  had  dared  to  eat  animal 
food.  Said  he  when  he  went  away,  after  throwing  the  child  apparently 
lifeless  into  a  corner  of  the  yard,  "  I  told  him  not  to  eat  meat.  He  shall 
not  eat  meat.  Meat  makes  the  creatures  proud." 

The  child  revived,  and  so  far  recovered  during  the  night  as  to  be  able 
to  be  removed.  And  some  of  my  men  took  him  across  the  river,  placed 
him  in  hiding,  picked  him  up  next  day,  and  brought  him  on  with  us  ;  but, 
being  too  injured  to  walk  at  once,  they  made  a  rough  kind  of  palanquin, 
in  which  they  helped  him  forward. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Africa,  and  I  was  again  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi,  where  a  ship  was  expected  to  take  off  any  Englishmen  who 
were  ready  for  departure.  For  weeks  I  watched  for  this  ship,  less  anxious 
for  myself  than  for  a  friend  with  me,  who  was  all  but  dead  with  fever.  The 
ship  came,  and  my  friend's  delight  when  from  my  shoulders  he  saw  it 
approach  was  excessive  ;  but  not  seeing  our  signal  she  sent  in  no  boat,  and 
then  his  heart  was  nearly  broken  as  he  beheld  her  sail  away  again.  To  give 
him  a  chance  of  life  I  resolved  to  take  him  up  the  Zambezi  again  as  far  as 
Mazaro,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  from  thence,  by  way  of  the 
Naquaqu  river,  proceed  to  Quillimane,  where  I  hoped  to  find  some  vessel 
which  would  convey  us  to  some  port  more  within  hail  of  English  ships 

than  the  Zambezi.     We  had  been  the  guests  of  Senhor  A .     He 

helped  us  in  every  way  he  could  and,  finding  that  I  had  no  money,  forced 
upon  me  30/.  out  of  50/.,  of  pay  he  had  just  received.  I  was  able  to 
return  it  before  I  left  Quillimane,  and  with  it  letters  of  introduction  to 
friends,  in  case  he  should  ever  try  to  leave  his  wretched  life  in  Africa,  and 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  and  a  better  start  in  England. 
Poor  fellow  !  my  hopes  for  him  were  not  realised,  for  soon  after  I  left  ho 
was  removed  to  Mozambique,  where  he  died. 

The  general  appearance  of  Quillimane  is  far  from  displeasing.  The 
houses  are  backed  or  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which  are  orange  and 
other  trees  ;  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms  judiciously  planted  give  to  the 
whole  place  that  peculiar  charm  which  that  tree  alone  imparts.  Yet  upon 
all  there  seems  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  decay.  Everywhere  you  see 
symptoms  of  that  deterioration  of  character,  that  indifference  to  honest, 
manly  pursuits,  which  is  invariably  associated  with  slavery.  Of  the  past 
of  this  place,  it  were  scarcely  possible  to  speak;  it  has  had  terrible  ante- 
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cedents.  Outwardly,  however,  the  present  life  of  Quillimane  seems  less 
obnoxious  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  There  are  several  respectable 
families  in  the  town,  and  they  are  sufficiently  influential  to  give  tone  to 
the  rest.  I  became  acquainted  with  the  priests  ;  they  were  men  of  very 
inferior  capacity,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  them  I  had  no  difficulty  in 

believing  with  Senhor  A ,  that  virtuous  precept  from  their  mouths 

would  be  sheer  mockery. 

A  small  ship  which  traded  between  Quillimane  and  Mozambique  was 
almost  ready  for  sailing  when  we  arrived.  We  took  passages  in  her,  as  at 
Mozambique  it  was  almost  certain  that  we  should  soon  fall  in  with  one  of 
the  British  cruisers.  We  slept  on  board  the  night  before  she  sailed,  and 
early  in  the  morning  four  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  civilian  who  used  an 
umbrella  to  shield  his  person  from  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  brought  down 
a  slave  to  the  whipping-post,  which  was  not  far  from  our  moorings.  After 
binding  him  to  the  post  the  soldiers,  two  on  and  two  off,  as  they  tired, 
beat  him  with  rods  made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  a  single  blow  from  which 
seems  almost  sufficient  to  ruin  an  ordinary  muscle.  I  counted  more  than 
five  hundred  stripes,  and  then  :  "  He  is  dead,"  was  the  careless  comment 
of  one  of  the  passengers  standing  beside  me.  He  may  have  been,  I  do  not 
know  :  I  daresay  he  was,  for  this  passenger  was  doubtless  a  good  judge  of 
such  matters  ;  but  I  do  know  that  as  I  looked  on  I  thought, — what  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  to  send  the  master  (the  man  with  the  umbrella)  as  well 
as  the  slave  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  consequences  of 
their  acts  in  the  regions  of  eternity.  And  I  felt  angry,  God  forgive  me  ! 
that  I  could  not  take  this  act  of  vengeance  upon  myself. 

I  came  to  Mozambique  with  every  disposition  to  think  favourably  of  it. 
For  twenty  days  we  had  knocked  about  the  Mozambique  channel  in  a  dirty 
little  ship  filled  with  dirty  men,  whose  minds  and  habits  were  as  foul  as 
their  persons.  I  had  been  compelled  to  endure  bad  food  and  worse  accommo- 
dation ;  for  having  to  choose  between  a  pestiferous  berth  below,  in  company 
with  men  who  excited  nausea  to  look  at  them,  and  a  corner  of  the  deck 
where  I  might  sleep  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel :  I  chose  the  latter.  I  longed  for 
land,  and  with  it  release  from  my  vile  imprisonment ;  and  when  we  sighted 
Mozambique  I  rejoiced  greatly.  Mozambique  certainly  is  the  most  important 
monument  of  the  by-gone  glory  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea  it  still  seems  invested  with  an  atmosphere 
of  grandeur.  But  "  'tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  for 
the  Portuguese  neglect  drainage,  and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  beautiful 
any  place  or  thing  from  whence  proceeds  the  most  abominable  odours. 
There  is  at  Mozambique  a  semblance  of  power  and  an  affectation  of  com- 
mercial energy.  But  considering  the  advantages  of  its  position,  the  many 
years  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  monopoly 
of  trade  which  they  have  jealously  held,  the  result  is  most  contemptible. 
The  export  of  slaves  being  illegal,  one  source  of  profit  is  lost  to  the  people 
of  Mozambique,  yet  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  develop  the  revenues 
of  the  mainland,  one  of  the  richest  and,  might  be,  most  productive  districts 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  futherance  of  a  legitimate  trade,  they 
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scheme  to  evade  the  law,  to  keep  up  an  illicit  commerce  in  human  beings, 
and  will  risk  life  and  fortune  in  this  not  frequently  profitable  traffic  ;  for 
it  is  rarely  that  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Portuguese  territory  escapes  the 
vigilance  of  our  cruisers.  When  I  was  at  Mozambique  four  large  Spanish 
ships  were '  off  the  coast,  nominally  for  rice,  in  reality  for  slaves,  -which 
were  ready  for  shipment  at  various  stations ;  but  so  closely  were  they 
watched  by  our  ships  that  they  not  only  failed  to  secure  their  cargoes,  but 
two  of  them  were  seized  on  suspicion  of  being  slavers,  and  were  condemned 
as  such.  I  do  not  venture  to  tax  the  Portuguese  officials  with  connivance 
in  these  cases,  yet  I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  by  men  who  were 
avowedly  interested  in  such  ventures,  that  without  their  connivance  the 
trade  would  be  absolutely  impossible  ;  and  without  the  bribes  which  they 
receive  on  such  occasions  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  the 
wealth  with  which  they  are  frequently  known  to  retire  from  office. 

We  had  not  been  at  Mozambique  long  before  a  man-of-war  came  into 
port,  the  captain  of  which  received  us  on  board ;  and  never  felt  I  more 
proud  of  my  nationality  than  when  first  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 

As  Mozambique  faded  from  my  view  I  thought  what  a  gain  it  would  be 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  could  be  suddenly 
blotted  from  existence  ;  even  though  no  other  civilized  power  occupied  their 
places  for  centuries  to  come.  That  they  can  for  long  maintain  their 
present  position  seems  very  improbable.  Since  I  was  there  they  have 
lost  much  territory  and  prestige.  Bonga,  a  native  chief,  and  the  son 
of  a  man  who  once  sacked  Tete  but  was  himself  afterwards  defeated, 
has  improved  upon  his  father's  proceedings,  and  has  utterly  destroyed 
Tete  and  all  other  Portuguese  establishments  thereabouts.  In  vain  have 
troops  in  great  numbers  been  sent  from  Europe  to  recover  the  position,  all 
attempts  to  do  so  have  failed,  the  Portuguese  have  been  again  and  again 
ignominiously  beaten.  They  now  hold  nothing  but  their  places  on  the 
coast ;  but  from  Quillimane  they  may  be  driven  any  day  by  the  Landeens  ; 
and  so  contemptible  are  their  defences  elsewhere  that  the  crew  of  a  single 
British  man-of-war  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  dislodge  them  from 
every  other  position. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  lately  an  announcement  that  the  Portuguese  were 
making  a  road  to  the  diamond  diggings  from  Inhambane,  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  trade  to  that  place.  The  country  about  Inhambane  has  great 
capacity,  cotton  might  be  grown  there  to  any  extent,  and  many  other  things 
also  that  are  in  general  demand  and  fetch  high  prices ;  but  I  trust 
no  Englishmen  will  be  deluded  by  the  above  announcement  to  make 
trial  of  this  Portuguese  road,  for  if  they  do  they  will  surely  repent  it. 
The  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  not  given  to  road  making,  or  to  any  other 
occupation  that  requires  hard  work,  manly  energy,  and  patient  endurance. 
I  have  not  misrepresented  them :  as  I  found  them  so  I  have  described 
them ;  and  my  description  will,  I  fear,  hold  good  of  them  wherever  in 
Africa  thev  mav  be  found. 
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£*  SUuistr*  palpe  hit: 

A  CONTEMPORARY  STORY. 


WHEN  young  Telemachus  was  undergoing  his  competitive  examination  for 
the  kingship  of  Crete,  one  of  the  questions  set  him  was  to  define  a  happy 
man,  and  the  wise  Mentor  who  stood  behind  to  prompt  him,  conformably 
to  a  practice  since  abolished  in  competitive  examinations,  bade  him  answer 
that  the  really  happy  man  was  he  who  considered  himself  so.     Admitting 
this  definition  to  be  correct,  then  M.  le  Comte  Fortune  de  Bis,  deputy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  who  rented  a  first-floor  flat  in  a  house  of  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris,  where  no  cats  or  parrots  were  kept,  was 
the  happiest  man  out.     He  had  everything  to  make  him  happy,  and  sense 
enough  to  know  it :  — a  handsome  face,  good  figure,  fine  health,  an  income 
larger  than  people  suspected, — though  he  passed  for  rich — and  no  profes- 
sion, save  that  of  enjoying  himself,  which  is  a  pleasant  profession  when 
one  succeeds  in  it.     In  age  M.  de  Bis  was  two-and-forty,  but  looked 
younger ;  in  complexion  florid  and  jovial ;  in  stature  the  same  height  as 
other  Frenchmen.     In  a  general  way  he  was  blithe -tempered,  witty,  and 
so  thoroughly  agreeable  with  women  that  he  numbered  more  of  them  on 
the  list  of  his  intimate  friends  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  vanity  of 
ten  less-favoured  beings,  even  supposing  these  ten  to  have  been  covetous. 
But  M.  de  Bis  was  not  happy  because  Nature  had  ordained  it  so 
beforehand,  just  as  she  settles  for  us  whether  we  shall  have  brown  hair  or 
red.     He  was  happy  because  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  he  had  laid  down 
certain  simple  rules  which  experience  had  taught  him  gave  happiness  to 
others,  and  which  he  never  transgressed.     In  the  first  place,  he  never 
spoke  ill  of  people,  but  suffered  them  to  think  that  he  admired  them 
sincerely  all  round :  an  illusion  which  did  them  no  harm  nor  him  either. 
In  the  next  place,  he  always  kept  his  word, — a  surer  recipe  for  content- 
ment than  many  persons  appear  to  imagine,  though  it  must  be  stated  that 
he  avoided  such  rash  promises  as  swearing  to  love  one  woman  eternally,  or 
vowing  that  he  would  never  shake  hands  with  such-and-such  a  friend  again 
if  he  did  this  or  that  that  was  contrary  to  the  public  mood.     M.  de  Bis's 
third  rule  was  to  render  as  many  services  as  he  could,  and  always  to  do  so 
in  such  an  enthusiastic  way  as  to  make  the  person  obliged  esteem  that 
it  was  he,  the  recipient,  who  conferred  the  favour  by  accepting  it,  and  that 
the  donor  was  touched  to  the  heart,  overjoyed  and  proud  beyond  measure 
at  so  much  condescension.     This,  after  mature  reflection,  was  the  only 
mode  M.  de  Bis  had  been  able  to  devise  for  preventing  that  each  benefit 
conferred  should  become  a  cause  of  undying  enmity.     By  leading  persons 
to  believe  that  in  accepting  his  money  and  not  returning  it  they  were 
placing  him  under  a  lasting  obligation,  he  had  put  matters  upon  a  footing 
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satisfactory  and  honourable  to  both  parties.    The  Count's  fourth  and  most 
important  rule  absolute,  was  to  eschew  politics. 

Now  this  for  a  deputy  of  the  Assembly  was  rather  a  knotty  problem  ; 
but  M.  de  Ris  was  not  a  deputy  through  any  fault  of  his  own.     He  had 
been  returned  in  the  winter  of  1871,  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  when 
an  assembly  had  been  hastily  convoked  to  meet  at  Bordeaux,  and  consti- 
tuencies were  selecting  the  most  popular  men  they  could  find,  without  much 
reference  to  their  tastes  or  their  fitness.     M.  de  Ris  was  nominated  by  the 
electoral  committee  of  the  department  in  which  he  owned  a  country  seat, 
and  had  been  returned  out  of  hand.     He  was  much  chagrined  by  this 
result,  which  was  communicated  to  him  before  he  had  yet  left  Paris,  wher,e, 
during  the  siege,  he  had  fought  with  distinction  as  a  commandant  of  Gardes 
Mobiles.     His  first  impulse  was  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  his  letter  on  this  subject  was  ready  signed  and  sealed  ;  but  some- 
body pointed  out  to  him  so  eloquently  that  in  times  of  trouble  a  man  owes 
willing  service  to  his  country ;  and  somebody  else  produced  such  telling 
arguments  to  show  that  a  deputy  need  not  know  more  about  politics  than 
any  ordinary  man,  that  M.  de  Ris  gave  in.     He  took  his  seat  at  Bordeaux 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Assembly — so  centrally,  indeed,  that  if  you  had 
drawn  a  string  from  President  Grevy's  chair  right  across  the  Chamber,  you 
would  have  found  Count  de  Ris  at  the  end  of  it.     This  meant  that  he  was 
a  "  neutral ;  "  that  between  Henry  V.,  the  Count  of  Paris,  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  Republic,  he  had  no  choice  whatever  ;  and  that  on  every  occasion 
where  his  vote  was  called  for  he  intended  recording  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  compromise  him.     This  was  rather  like  tight-rope  dancing,  but  M.  de 
Ris's  logic  on  the  subject  was  unanswerable.  "  If  I  make  a  selection,"  said 
he,  "  before  I  know  which  of  the  four  is  going  to  win,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  adhere  to  it  during  the  rest  of  my  life  under  pain  of  being  thought  a 
renegade,  which  is  absurd.     The  Count  of  Chambord  is  a  prince  of  great 
honour,  whom  I  venerate ;  the  Count  of  Paris  could  hold  his  own  in  point 
of  intelligence  with  any  sovereign  or  president  in  Christendom ;  Napoleon 
III.  was  always  extremely  gracious  to  me,  and  decorated  me  with  his  own 
hand  without  my  having  ever  asked  for  such  a  favour ;  the  Empress  also 
is  charming ;  as  for  the  Republic,  to  declare  myself  an  anti-republican  is 
to  say  that  I  don't  believe  we  French  are  capable  of  governing  ourselves, 
which  is  an  opinion  only  good  for  foreigners."  The  party- whips  endeavoured 
to  shake  this  neutralism  by  adroit  flatteries,  and  the  party- wits  to  under- 
mine it  by  banter ;  but  M.  de  Ris  was  impervious  to  flattery,  and,  when 
tackled  by  a  wit,  he  put  his  case  in  a  nutshell  by  saying :   "I  know  four 
ladies  of  equal  beauty  :  the  Marquise  de  Rosecroix,  who  is  a  legitimist ; 
the  Countess  de  Potofeu,  who  holds  for  Louis-Philippe  II. ;  the  Baroness  de 
Diamantelle,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Napoleons ;  and  Mdme.  Garrulet, 
the  deputy's  wife,  who  is  a  Republican.     If  I  were  to  enlist  on  the  side  of 
one  of  these  ladies,  the  doors  of  the  other  three  would  be  closed  to  me,  and 
that  I  do  not  want."    Whereat  the  wit  would  laugh,  and  let  M.  de  Ris  alone. 
In  France  they  always  let  a  man  alone  who  knows  how  to  defend  himself. 
It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  M.  de  Ris's  independence  was 
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not  quite  the  effect  of  political  poltroonery,  though  a  foreigner  might  have 
opined  that  there  was  a  strong  spice  of  this  foible  flavouring  it.  His  was  rather 
the  eclecticism  and  sceptic  epicureanism  of  politics.  He  thought  there  was 
something  good  to  be  said  for  every  party,  and  said  it.  He  also  thought 
that  to  pin  one's  faith  to  a  set  of  doctrines  which  may  be  as  unwearable 
.in  a  year  as  last  twelvemonth's  fashions, — to  cast  in  one's  lot  with  a 
particular  dynasty  or  system  which  may  be  less  long  of  life  than  a  deciduous 
leaf,  is  the  act  neither  of  a  clever  man  nor  of  a  wise  one.  There  was  a 
friend  of  his,  who,  towards  the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  had  taken 
an  undue  interest  in  the  Pritchard  indemnity  case.  Every  time  the  name  of 
Pritchard  was  mentioned  this  hot-headed  patriot  foamed  at  the  mouth,  rolled 
flaming  eyeballs,  and  launched  such  fulminating  declamations  against 
the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  that  he  ended  by  exasperating  a  supporter  of  that 
statesman,  who  called  him  out,  and  wounded  him  so  badly  that  his  right 
leg  had  to  be  amputated.  Alas !  who  remembers  the  Pritchard  case 
now  ?  The  hot-headed  and  crippled  patriot  stumped  through  life  bitterly 
anathematizing  the  day  when  he  was  induced  to  part  with  his  leg  for  a 
cause  about  which  nobody  cared  a  pin  six  months  after  it  had  been  settled  ; 
and  which  went  clean  out  of  the  public  mind  long  before  the  victim  of  it  had 
learned  to  do  without  crutches.  This  example  had  always  struck  M.  de 
His  most  powerfully.  He  often  thought  of  what  it  would  be  if  he  himself 
were  to  lose  his  leg  in  over- zealous  debate,  and  though  he  was  not  a  fearer 
of  duels,  having  fought  several  without  much  detriment  to  himself  or 
his  adversaries,  he  caused  the  name  "  Pritchard  "  to  be  neatly  set  in  red 
enamel  on  a  locket  which  he  usually  wore  at  his  watch-chain  ;  and  every 
time  he  felt  tempted  to  take  an  excited  part  in  politics,  he  consulted  this 
locket,  learning  thereby  the  great  and  prudent  lesson  that  half  the  questions 
which  set  men  by  the  ears  are  not  worth  the  breath  that  is  wasted  on  them. 
There  was  another  excellent  and  cogent  reason  for  M.  de  Kis's  abstention, 
which  was  this  ; — Rich,  young,  and  clever  as  he  was  (for  he  was  clever, 
and  had  been  told  it  so  often  that  he  really  had  some  excuse  for  being 
modestly  conscious  of  it),  he  could  not,  had  he  joined  a  political  party, 
have  remained  one  of  the  ruck.  He  must  have  come  to  the  front,  and,  had 
his  party  triumphed,  he  must  have  risen  to  power,  which  of  all  things  in  the 
world  was  what  he  most  dreaded.  As  a  private  nobleman  he  could  pick  his 
society  as  he  pleased,  flit  about  from  palace  to  green-room  ;  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  princes  and  artists,  opera- singers  or  bishops  ;  lift  his  hat  on  a 
race-course  within  the  same  five  minutes  to  a  duchess  and  a  ballet-girl ; 
and,  in  a  word,  wherever  he  went  cotton  with  the  pleasantest  people,  with- 
out feeling  under  any  obligation  to  shake  the  hand  of  wheezy  retired  grocers 
because  they  were  champions  of  the  ministry,  or  listen  to  the  emetic-like 
blandishments  of  semi-official  journalists.  Once  a  Minister  or  an  ex- Minister, 
however,  all  this  would  be  changed.  Even  if  he  had  held  office  but  a  day 
he  must  go  on  stilts  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  be  on  the  alert  about  his 
dignity,  and  hold  unimpeachably  orthodox  views  as  to  the  blending  of 
liberty  and  order  under  a  well  established  government.  This  was  why  he 
so  sedulously  held  aloof  from  everything  that  resembled  an  opinion.  This 
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was  why  he  always  kept  a  quiverful  of  repartees  ready  for  those  who  sought 
to  ensnare  him ;  and  this  is  why  the  head  and  front  of  his  ambition  amounted 
only  to  this — to  continue  leading  to  his  dying  day  the  untroubled  and 
amusing  life  he  had  lived  ever  since  he  was  his  own  master. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  vastness  of  our  wishes,  but  in  the  intensity  of 
them,  even  when  moderate,  that  lies  the  danger  of  disappointment :  and  we 
introduce  M.  de  Eis  on  a  morning  of  last  autumn  when  there  happened  to 
him  one  of  those  grievous  things  which  prove  how  utterly  vain  are  all 
human  calculations. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Wrapped  in  a  velvet  dressing-gown,  the 
Count  wras  seated  in  his  toilet-room,  opposite  a  bright  fire  of  beech  logs, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window  to  watch  cozily  the  rime  of  October  frost 
being  melted  off  the  trees  by  the  early  sun.  This  was  not  in  Paris,  but 
at  the  Count's  country  seat,  distant  about  two  hours  by  rail  from  town, 
— an  agreeable  place,  made  up  of  mediaeval  picturesqueness  and  modern 
comfort,  and  situated  in  a  district  where  revolutions  and  issues  of  tenpenny 
bank-notes  had  no  effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Count  was  staying 
there  for  a  couple  of  days  rest  between  two  visits  to  the  shooting-boxes  of 
indefatigable  Nimrod  friends,  and,  having  arrived  late  the  evening  before, 
he  had  luxuriated  in  bed  this  morning  rather  longer  than  was  his  wont 
when  within  gunshot  of  well- stocked  coverts.  M.  Narcisse,  his  confidential 
valet,  entered  with  a  tray  bearing  his  master's  chocolate,  newspapers,  and 
letters,  and  laid  these  things  on  a  hand-table  near  the  arm-chair.  Then, 
this  done,  he  said  with  that  lively  and  irrepressible  tendency  to  converse 
which  one  had  better  not  discourage  in  a  French  servant  under  pain  of 
rendering  him  sulky: — "  What  a  morning  M.  le  Comte  !  I  suppose  M.  le 
Comte  intends  going  over  the  estate  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  must,  Narcisse,"  smiled  his  master,  showing  not  much 
disposition  to  move,  but  rather  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire  ;  and  he  took 
another  glance  at  the  window.  "  These  rounds  of  inspection  to  poultry- 
yards  and  pig-troughs  are  rounds  of  tribulation,  Narcisse.  You  must  lay 
me  out  my  thickest  boots,  the  yellow  gaiters,  and  the  velveteen  coat.  I  am 
not  likely  to  meet  anybody." 

"  You*  neighbour  Mdme.  de  Claire  arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Beanpre 
last  night,  M.  le  Comte,"  answered  Narcisse,  quite  discreetly. 

It  was  the  forte  of  M.  Narcisse,  was  discretion  ;  for  all  which  he  was  a 
brisk  valet  with  eyebrows  like  two  circumflex  accents,  which  gave  him  a 
perpetual  air  of  astonishment,  also  a  trick  of  doing  every  thing  in  a  headlong 
way,  as  if  he  were  haunted  by  the  constant  vision  of  express  trains  about 
to  start  without  him. 

"Eh  ?  Mdme.  de  Claire  is  at  the  Castle  ?  "  ejaculated  M.  de  Kis, 
rousing  himself  completely  at  the  name  which  his  servant  had  pronounced, 
and  casting  a  third  and  much  more  wide-awake  glance  at  the  window. 
"  Ah !  I  see  the  sun  is  shining,  Narcisse,  so,  instead  of  the  velveteen, 
perhaps  I  may  as  well  air  that  new  shooting-suit  I  have  not  yet  worn ;  and 
— stay — as  to  the  boots,  I  won't  have  the  thickest — not  the  thickest  of  all 
I  mean — those  with  the  nails — a  medium  pair  will  do." 
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M.  Narcisse  was  just  then  bustling  about  the  room  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  the  hour,  and  setting  out  razors,  strop  and  shaving-brush  on  the 
dressing-table,  as  if  an  imaginary  guard  had  just  rung  the  train-bell  for 
an  instantaneous  departure.  He  finished  his  precipitate  work  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  then  vanished  to  fetch  the  suit  that  had  never  been  worn 
and  the  boots  that  were  not  the  thickest.  M.  de  Ris,  the  while,  left  alone, 
and  still  thinking  apparently  of  Mdme.  de  Claire,  gazed  pensively  for  a 
short  space  into  the  fire.  His  reverie — which  seemed  to  be  a  not 
unpleasant  one — may  have  lasted  a  couple  of  minutes  ;  then  he  turned  to 
his  chocolate  and  his  letters,  slowly  stirring  the  one  in  its  cup  and  examining 
the  envelopes  of  the  others  before  opening  them. 

The  Count's  gallant  proclivities  brought  so  many  feminine  missives 
into  his  hands  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in  the  fact  that  four  out  of 
the  seven  letters  on  his  tray  should  be  in  ladies'  writing.  There  were  two 
mauve  envelopes,  a  primrose,  and  a  pale  blue  one,  all  addressed  in  that 
cramped  and  pointed  calligraphy  which  speaks  of  the  hard  sharpness  of 
French  steel  nibs,  these  instruments  seeming  indeed  specially  designed  by 
Providence  to  check  the  torrents  of  correspondence  which  would  flow  from 
a  Frenchwoman's  mind  if  only  the  native  pens  would  glide  more  smoothly 
over  the  paper.  M.  de  Ris  read  his  letters  attentively,  and  it  looked  as  if 
they  entertained  him,  for  he  was  nearly  three-quarters-of-an-hour  over 
them.  At  the  conclusion  he  took  out  of  a  Dresden  bowl,  shaped  like  a 
dog's  head,  enough  Turkish  tobacco  to  roll  himself  a  cigarette,  and 
prepared  for  the  other  epistles,  one  of  which  he  recognised  as  coming  from 
a  friend  who  wrote  with  energy  about  Croatian  questions,  another  as  a 
tradesman's  circular,  and  the  third,  of  which  he  now  observed  for  the  first 
time  was  not  stamped  but  franked. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  foreboding  about  the  look  of 
this  last  envelope,  for  at  sight  of  it  the  Count  stopped  half-way  in  his 
cigarette  work  and  began  with  sudden  but  rapidly  growing  apprehension 
to  turn  the  letter  over  between  his  fingers.  How  had  he  come  not  to 
notice  before  that  the  envelope  was  one  of  those  whitey-brown  ones  in 
which  Government  correspondence  is  sent?  that  the  post-mark  was 
"  Versailles  ?  "  and  that  the  seal  bore  the  private  crest  of  an  extremely 
Great  Personage  under  the  Republic  ?  He  changed  colour  slightly.  What 
could  it  be  ?  The  Assembly  was  not  sitting  then,  so  it  could  not  enclose 
a  letter  of  convocation.  The  extremely  Great  Personage  was  not  likely  to 
be  issuing  cards  for  a  dinner-party  at  that  time  of  the  year,  so  it  could  not 
be  that.  He  mused  and  mused ;  and  the  clouds  gathered  over  his  brow  as 
over  a  sunny  sky  in  April.  Then  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  water  and 
drank  it ;  and,  as  strong  men  in  moments  of  emotion  like  to  be  standing, 
he  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the  mantel-shelf  whilst  he  broke  the  seal. 

This  is  what  the  whitey-brown  envelope  contained  : — 

Mr  DEAR  COUNT  DE  Ris, —  Versailles,  October  — ,  1871. 

As  you  have  heard,  the  Ministership  for  the  Cochin  China  colonies  has  just 
become  vacant,  and  I  write  without  delay  to  offer  you  the  post.  It  has  given  me  very 
great  satisfaction  to  observe  how,  amid  the  interested  strife  of  parties,  you  have 
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acknowledged  no  flag  but  patriotism,  and  have  constantly  seconded  the  Government 
by  your  firm  and  enlightened  votes  ;  it  has  also  been  a  no  small  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  to  perceive  that  your  excellent  example  has  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  have  grouped  themselves  round  you  and  now  look  up  to  you  as  their 
leader.  In  this  time  of  national  mourning,  when  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens  should 
l>e  directed  towards  the  regeneration  of  their  country,  the  qualities  which  recommend 
;i  Minister  are  essentially  those  which  you  possess  :  impartiality,  amiability,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good — also  antecedents  free  from  ties  to  any  political  factions  or 
individual.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  asking  you  to  undertake  duties  fraught  with  great 
responsibility  and  entailing  a  large  sacrifice  of  daily  time  and  anxiety  I  am  making  a 
heavy  demand  without  having  any  adequate  return  to  offer  save  the  opportunity  of 
widening  your  sphere  of  public  usefulness.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  because  the  more 
arduous  the  labour  and  the  less  the  reward  so  much  the  greater  I  know  will  be  your 
tendency  to  accept.  Trusting,  therefore,  that  I  may  have  the  gratification  of  hearing 
an  affirmative  reply  from  your  own  lips  at  Versailles,  to-morrow,  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
my  dear  Count  de  His,  in  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard, 

And  here  followed  the  signature. 

Now  this  was  pleasant.  As  crowning  result  of  twenty  years'  careful 
strategy,  it  was  worth  commending  to  those  who  believe  in  the  science  of 
life.  The  Count  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  man  who  has  turned  up  the 
two  of  spades  when  he  wanted  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  the  unlucky  letter 
weighed  down  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  it  had  heen  written  on  sheet  lead. 
He  looked  so  stunned  that  on  M.  Narcisse  reappearing  with  the  suit  that 
had  never  been  worn  and  the  medium  boots,  that  domestic  gave  a  start, 
and  exclaimed:  "Dear  me!  Is  there  anything  the  matter?  Is  M.  le 
Comte  ill  ?  " 

To  which  the  Count,  shaking  off  his  torpor,  replied  with  an  abrupt 
vehemence  which  made  M.  Narcisse's  eyebrows  stand  up  more  circum- 
flexly  than  ever: — "Matter!  Yes  everything  is  the  matter.  Do  you 
know  what  a  Minister  is  ?  " 

M.  Narcisse  stood  dangling  the  boots  in  his  right  hand  and  pressing 
the  clothes  to  his  heart  with  his  left  arm.  He  appeared  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  and  then  answered  : — "  A  Minister,  M.  le  Comte, 
lives  in  a  mansion  with  sentries  at  the  door ;  the  newspapers  cut  jokes 
at  him  ;  he  has  a  salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  when 
a  revolution  comes  he  is  obliged  to  escape  in  disguise." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  escape  in  disguise,"  answered  the  Count  grimly,  as 
this  new  feature  in  a  Minister's  privileges  recurred  to  him.  "  Joked  at 
by  the  papers  and  escape  in  disguise — there  you  have  it  in  ten  words. 
Well,  Narcisse,  they  want  to  make  a  Minister  of  ME  !  " 

M.  Narcisse  dropped  both  the  boots,  and  in  trying  to  recover  them  let 
go  the  clothes.  When  he  had  picked  them  up  he  looked  very  red,  and 
with  wonder-lit  eyes  said  : — "  They  want  to  make  a  Minister  of  M.  le 

Comte  ?     Well (here  his  voice  broke  into  an  excited  gallop) ;  well, 

I  hope  Monsieur  will  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  seeing  that  my 
brother  Hyacinthe  gets  that  post  of  Garde  Champ etre  which  he  has  long 
been  asking.  Then  there  is  my  other  brother  Jasmin  who  was  promised 
tho  military  medal,  and,  as  I  often  say,  for  a  government  to  promise  and 
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not  to  keep  is  to  make  men  revolutionary,  though  for  the  matter  of  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Commune  nor  with  M.  Gambetta,  whom  I 
think  is  just  as  bad,  for  as  I  often  say,  when  a  man  stirs  up  the  elements 
of  popular  discord  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  under  a  strong 
government,  and  places  himself  at  their  head,  he  is  responsible  for  all 
the  breakages.  And  I  don't  think  either  that  the  wife  of  my  cousin 
Jacques  was  well  served  by  the  Imdemnity  Commission,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  largest  of  her  two  pigs,  weighing  a  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds,  and  a  perfect  picture,  was  eaten  by  the  Prussians,  who  never 
paid,  being  thieves,  and  as  I  often  say  for  a  Government  to  stand 
such  things  .  .  .  ." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  burst  in  Count  de  Bis.  "  At  least  go  and  order 
the  phaeton  round  in  half-an-hour,  and  fetch  me  some  visiting  clothes." 

II. 

Less  than  fifty  minutes  after  the  perusal  of  his  letter,  the  Count  was 
driving  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  Chateau  de  Beaupre,  the  residence 
of  his  neighbour  Mdme.  de  Claire.  He  had  taken  the  most  irrevocable 
resolution  not  to  accept  the  post  offered  him,  and  during  the  ten  minutes' 
ride  between  his  own  house  and  Beaupre"  Park  he  had  pondered  over  a 
dozen  different  forms  of  declinatory  replies  to  the  Great  Personage's 
dispatch.  What  did  they  mean  by  offering  him  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfitted  by  taste,  nature,  and  social  training  ?  He  whipped  his  horses 
with  such  vigour  that  John,  his  English  groom,  who  sat  behind  him,  and 
was  unused  to  this  way  of  dealing  with  high-mettled  cattle,  wondered 
what  had  come  over  the  "  guv'nor."  Certainly  there  was  no  other 
answer  possible  to  such  a  proposal  but  a  courteous  and  decided — yes, 
that  was  it,  courteous  and  decided — no.  Nevertheless  the  Count  wanted 
somebody  to  tell  him  he  was  quite  right  in  his  resolve,  to  pat  him  morally 
on  the  back  as  it  were  and  assure  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able and  proper  than  his  conduct;  and  this  is  why  he  called  upon 
Mdme.  de  Claire,  of  whose  good  sense  he  had  the  best  opinion. 

The  Baroness  de  Claire  was  the  widow  of  a  nobleman  considerably 
older  than  herself,  who  had  died,  leaving  her  a  large  fortune.  She  was 
twenty- eight,  and  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  tact,  who  exercised  a 
queen's  sway  over  the  whole  department,  and  whom  M.  de  Eis  classed 
quite  apart  when  dividing  his  feminine  acquaintances  into  categories.  If 
Mdme.  de  Claire  had  been  less  graceful,  less  sweet-tempered,  less  eminently 
womanlike,  she  might  have  passed  for  a  strong-minded  woman,  for  her 
thoughts  were  not  cast  in  those  common-place  moulds  which  fabricate 
thoughts  by  the  hundred  thousand  on  a  uniform  pattern  for  common- 
place people.  But  as  something  of  the  notion  of  ill- cut  gowns,  and  down 
on  the  upper  lip  attaches  to  the  term  "  strong-minded  "  in  reference  to 
ladies,  Mdme.  de  Claire  did  not  deserve  the  epithet.  She  was  all  that  a 
woman  should  be  ;  and  if  men  could  have  coined  a  new  word  to  express 
the  blending  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  good,  with  what  is  sensible  and 
clever,  they  would  have  inaugurated  it  in  her  honour. 
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She  was  in  a  morning  room  when  the  Count  was  introduced,  and 
exquisitely  dressed  in  a  peignoir  of  buff  cashmere  with  wide  trimming  of 
white  lace  round  the  edges,  and  loose  sleeves,  and  a  lace  scarf  round  the 
waist.  In  the  rich  clusters  of  her  black  hair  she  had  set  a  scarlet-rose, 
and  a  small  cross  of  black  pearls  that  hung  to  a  velvet  ribbon  served  to 
show  off  the  snowy  outline  of  her  throat.  She  wras  arranging  flowers  in  a 
Japanese  vase  ;  and  beside  her,  with  her  tiny  dimpled  chin  resting  on  the 
table's  edge  stood  Mdlle.  Lucie  her  daughter,  a  little  mite  of  a  thing  four 
years  old,  who  held  her  apron  full  of  the  dew- wet  flowers,  and  handed  them 
up  one  by  one  to  her  mother  as  they  were  wanted.  There  was  an  air  of 
home  and  gaiety  about  the  tastefully  furnished  room  which  offered  many 
a  pretty  knicknack  for  the  sun  to  try  its  golden  arrows  on  ;  and  through 
the  muslin  curtains  which  were  closed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  autumn 
wasps,  who  might  have  waged  war  on  Miss  Lucie,  came  a  fresh  healthy 
scent  of  morning,  with  twittering  of  blithesome  sparrows. 

The  servant  announced:  "Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Ris,"  and  Mdme. 
de  Claire  held  out  her  hand  with  one  of  her  bright  smiles. 

"  You  are  most  welcome,  my  dear  Count.  I  only  returned  yesterday, 
and  Lucie  and  I  were  just  wondering  together  whether  our  good  fortune 
would  send  us  any  visitors." 

"  You  see  before  you  the  most  perplexed  of  men,"  answered  the  Count, 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips — for  one  is  sorry  to  state  that  Anglomania  has 
not  yet  generalized  in  France  that  charming  mode  of  salutation  which 
consists  in  squeezing  a  lady's  hand  and  working  it  up  and  down  like  a 
pump-handle, — "  the  most  perplexed  of  men,  who  comes  to  beg  alms  of 
you  in  the  shape  of  advice,"  added  he,  proceeding  to  salute  Mdlle.  Lucie, 
whom  he  lifted  up  and  kissed. 

"I  dot  a  noo  doll,  une  grande  poupee  avec  bloo  eyes,  tu  sais, 
monsieur,"  observed  Miss  Lucie,  who,  having  a  Scotch  nurse  and  an 
English  governess,  spoke  at  times  a  very  odd  jumble  of  languages. 

"Then  Lucie  had  better  leave  us,"  said  Mdme.  de  Claire  with  an 
apologetic. glance  towards  the  little  thing,  who  was  the  miniature  portrait 
of  herself.  "  You  will  find  her  terribly  noisy  if  she  remains.  Put  down  the 
rest  of  the  flowers,  Lucie,  and  make  your  best  curtsey  to  M.  de  Ris." 

"  Oh,  Lucie  and  I  are  old  friends,"  replied  M.  de  Ris  ;  "  she  shall 
sit  on  my  knee  ;  "  and  Mdlle.  Lucie,  who  foresaw  that  her  withdrawal 
might  lead  to  an  hour's  spelling  lesson  in  the  company  of  Miss  Thompson, 
the  governess,  protested :  "  Je  ne  talkerai  pas,  maman,  j'ecouterai  tout  ce 
que  le  monsieur  says." 

On  that  understanding  Mdlle.  Lucie  was  allowed  to  sit  on  the  visitor's 
knee  and  play  with  his  watch-chain,  where  the  name  "Pritchard," 
embossed  on  the  locket,  soon  engaged  her  undivided  attention.  Mdme.  de 
Claire  took  her  place  on  the  sofa  opposite  a  tambour  frame,  on  which 
shone,  half  completed,  one  of  those  smart  chasubles  which  French  ladies 
fill  their  leisure  by  embroidering  for  the  country  clergy.  M.  de  Ris  then 
drew  out  the  letter  of  the  Great  Personage,  and  handed  it  to  the  Baroness, 
beginning  at  the  same  time  to  unfold  his  most  painful  story. 
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"  Then  it  is  true  ?  "  said  Mdme.  de  Claire,  returning  him  the  letter  with 
a  smile  after  reading  its  contents  ;  and  making  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  congratulation.  "  I  saw  it  announced 
in  the  papers,  but  it  was  only  mentioned  as  a  rumour." 

"  It  is  in  the  papers  already !  "  exclaimed  the  Count  in  real  consterna- 
tion. "  Then  the  matter  is  worse  than  I  expected.  They  have  done  that 
in  order  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  refuse.  But  I  shall  not  be 
caught  for  all  that.  I  will  refuse." 

"  You  will  refuse  ?  "  echoed  the  Baroness,  quite  quietly,  and  working 
at  her  chasuble. 

"Why?  Is  not  such  your  advice?"  inquired  the  Count,  a  little 
astonished,  and  he  unhooked  his  watch-chain  to  facilitate  Mdlle.  Lucie's 
inspection. 

"  That  must  depend  on  the  reasons  you  have  to  give,"  said  she, 
raising  her  large,  clear  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  him  interrogatively. 

"  P-R-I-T — Prit,"  broke  in  Mdlle.  Lucie,  in  a  speculative  whisper, 
"  C-H-A-R-D — chat — Prit-chat  " — (here  a  pause).  "Dat  is  zoor  cat's 
name  :  le  chat  Prit  ?  "  and  she  softly  nudged  the  Count's  elbow.  "  Dis 
rnoi  de  quelle  coulour  il  est,  black  or  tabby  ton  chat  Prit  ?  " 

The  name  of  the  missionary  who  was  nearly  being  the  cause  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England  lisped  out  from  between  Mdlle.  Lucie's  small 
lips  acted  like  a  clarion  upon  the  distressed  Count,  waking  him  to  sudden 
eloquence.  Mdme.  de  Claire  wanted  his  reasons  :  he  gave  them  her. 
Quickly,  and  with  that  fervour  which  fires  us  all  when  we  speak  of  our  own 
hardships,  he  sketched  the  unruffled  life  he  had  led  hitherto,  and  grew 
pathetic  about  the  proposal  that  tended  to  transform  him  in  four- and- twenty 
hours  from  the  happiest  man  in  all  Paris  into  the  most  wretched  Cabinet 
Minister  of  all  Europe.  It  was  like  a  shell  falling  upon  a  pleasure  villa  ; 
a  blight  settling  upon  a  tree  ;  a  drug  mingling  with  wine — anything  that 
was  unexpected,  needless,  and  unkind.  Why  had  they  not  appealed 
to  one  of  those  men  who  are  constantly  running  after  appointments,  like 
a  certain  edible  quadruped  after  truffles  ?  There  were  plenty  of  them 
encumbering  the  Versailles  lobbies — men  who  did  not  care  for  the  jibes  of 
the  press  nor  blink  koo-tooing  to  grocer-politicians,  and  whose  consciences 
were  not  sensitive  to  a  peccadillo  more  or  less  when  it  suited  the  public- 
good,  or  their  own.  A  Minister  should  be  a  man  with  vigourous  lungs, 
forward  of  speech,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Heaven  had  put  him 
where  he  was  to  sit  upon  the  public  like  a  hair  shirt,  without  paying  heed 
to  remonstrances.  No  man  was  fit  to  be  a  Minister  who  could  not  shed 
opportune  tears  over  his  own  civic  virtues,  his  integrity,  his  disinterested- 
ness ;  and  yet  fight  with  desperate  energy  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unseat  him.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  a  Minister  take  his  place  in  a  Cabinet 
with  the  private  wish  to  be  relieved  from  his  emoluments  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  one's  colleagues,  a  precedent  likely 
to  create  confusion  and  bring  the  ministerial  office  into  ridicule.  Thus 
argued  M.  le  Comte  de  His  for  the  better  part  of  a  quarter- of- an -hour, 
whilst  Mdme.  de  Claire,  continuing  to  embroider,  listened  patiently  and 
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attentively.  Mdlle.  Lucie,  less  patient  and  attentive,  slipped  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  argument  off  the  Count's  knees  and  went  to  fetch  oft'  the  hearth- 
rug her  Angora  kitten,  Minette,  with  a  view  to  establishing  points  of  com- 
parison by-and-by  between  this  much-favoured  cat  and  the  Count's  own 
chat,  Frit. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Count,  by  manner  of  conclusion,  "  I  do  hope  you 
approve  of  all  I  have  said  ;  for  I  mean  to  be  guided  entirely  by  your 
advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  decline  this  unreasonable  oifer." 

The  Baroness  paused  in  her  work  and  looked  up. 

"  Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  advices,  my  dear  Count ;  the  first  of 
which  I  may  call  '  constitutional,'  for  it  consists  in  coming  with  a  set 
of  resolutions  already  framed  in  one's  own  mind,  and  asking  somebody 
simply  to  ratify  them.  If  it  be  constitutional  advice  you  want,  then  I  say 
that  your  pleas  are  very  humorous,  and  that  you  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  your  own  inclination.  Only  I  think  I  wrould  go  in  person  to  Versailles 
and  state  my  reasons  for  refusing.  It  is  more  polite  than  writing.  The 
other  advice  is  the  candid  ..."  and  with  a  slight  smile  Mdme.  de  Claire 
bent  over  her  chasuble  again. 

"  Please  give  me  candid  advice,"  answered  the  Count,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  looking  both  resigned  and  miserable  ;  "I  could  bear  any- 
thing from  you,  even  blame." 

"My  candid  advice,  then,  is,  that  you  should  accept  the  offer,"  said 
Mdine.  de  Claire  gently.  "  You  say  that  you  are  dismayed  at  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  ?  this  is  reason  the  more  for  lending  your  aid  to  calm 
us.  You  urge  that  you  have  not  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  post,  that 
I  think  is  excess  of  modesty." 

The  Count  looked  crushed. 

"  You  cannot  surely  think  it  is  my  duty  to  set  myself  up  as  a  butt  for 
all  the  journalists  and  coffee-house  orators  of  this  scribbling  chattering 
nation  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Duty  is  a  big  word,  and  a  man  can  only  judge  for  himself  where  his 
duty  lies.  But  if  every  man  of  education  and  influence  refused  to  serve 
his  country,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  " 

"I  risked  my  life  without  hesitation,"  broke  in  the  Count,  expostulating. 
"  And  I  would  give  up  every  franc  of  my  fortune  to-morrow,  if  it  could  do 
France  any  good." 

"  Life  and  money  are  the  two  things  to  which  men  of  your  rank  hold 
least,"  answered  Mdme.  de  Claire  ;  "  but  supposing  you  were  to  sacrifice 
that  for  which  you  really  do  care — a  little  of  your  time,  your  habits,  some  of 
your  comforts  ?  " 

She  glanced  up  at  him  gaily,  almost  coaxingly,  and  her  manner  of 
speaking  was  so  sensible  and  feeling,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  say.  In 
his  inmost  heart  the  conviction  arose  that  having  asked  her  advice  so  far, 
he  was  now  bound  to  follow  it ;  and  this  added  to  his  embarrassment ;  but  as 
she  proceeded  to  review,  in  her  musical  voice,  all  the  objections  he  had 
raised,  and  found  a  pithy,  well-put  answer  to  each ;  another  sentiment 
overshadowed  the  first,  and  he  began  dimly  to  discern  a  career  of  useful 
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labour  and  fame  opening  to  him,  where  at  first  he  had  seen  only  gloom 
and  annoyance.  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  birth,  whose  ancestors  had  at 
different  times  and  in  divers  ways  done  service  to  the  state  ;  and  he  was 
the  only  one  of  his  line  who  had  set  his  heart's  ambition  on  doing  nothing. 
What  was  this  but  selfishness  ?  He  might  veil  his  conduct  under  what 
paradoxes  he  pleased,  his  aversion  to  office  was  due  to  motives  that  were 
not  very  noble  or  very  creditable.  Of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  him  that  in 
arguing  him  out  of  his  apathy  as  she  was  doing,  Mdme.  de  Claire  must 
feel  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  for  a  man  who  needed  thus  to  be  spurred 
on  to  duties  which  a  spirited  mind  would  have  undertaken  at  once  with 
eagerness  and  pride.  This  thought  filipped  his  Frenchman's  vanity  as  with 
a  whip,  and  he  felt  himself  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  exclaiming  that  he  saw  it  all  now,  and  thanked  his  hostess  for 
unsealing  his  eyes ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  reflection  that  he  really 
and  truly  had  no  political  opinions  to  use  as  a  banner  on  commencing  his 
official  career,  and  this  was  certainly  an  impediment,  for  political  con- 
victions ar©  not  extemporized  in  a  minute  like  puns  or  riddles.  However, 
it  was  in  quite  an  altered  and  appeased^  tone  that  he  urged  this  new 
difficulty,  and  said:  "If  I  only  had  a  belief  in  some  system  or  other! 
By  rights  I  ought  to  be  a  Bourbonist,  but  in  that  party  faith  is  requii'ed, 
and  a  certain  dash  of  fanaticism.  To  be  an  Orleanist  one  must  needs 
believe  in  the  panaceal  virtues  of  Parliaments,  whereas  parliaments  have 
never  cured  anything  in  France.  If  I  took  to  Bonapartism  I  should  be 
obliged  to  agitate  for  plebiscitums — Heaven  help  me ! — as  if  our  last 
plebiscitum  were  not  enough  !  " 

"  Then  be  a  Eepublican,"  said  Mdme.  de  Claire  simply. 

He  started  a  little,  for  such  a  suggestion  in  Mdme.  de  Claire's  mouth 
was  unlooked  for.  Was  this  the  brilliant  courted  Baroness  whose 
husband's  shield  numbered  so  many  quarterings  that  it  looked  like  a 
harlequin's  coat  ?  He  would  have  thought  she  was  mocking  him,  but  for 
her  perfect  gravity. 

"  Republicanism,"  she  said,  "  is  a  word  which  we  have  converted  into  a 
bugbear  because  we  have  always  associated  it  with  noisy  people.  But  why  not 
try  and  make  of  it  the  Government  of  France  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
Frenchmen  ?  I  can  scarcely  myself  in  these  times  understand  a  man 
having  any  other  aim.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  they  worshipped  the  king  and 
touched  his  garments  to  be  cured  of  diseases,  then  I  should  pray  for  the 
return  of  Henri  V.  But  as  this  cannot  be,  and  as  the  only  kingship 
we  seem  able  to  tolerate  is  an  expedient  that  has  the  bare  name  of 
royalty  without  any  of  its  privileges  or  prestige,  and  which  besides  leads 
us  into  distracting  revolutions  every  twenty  years  ;  why  not  adopt  at  once 
the  form  of  government  which  agrees  best  with  such  theories  as  we  still 
do  respect :  they  are  not  many  but  they  are  good  :  individual  merit, 
equality  and  the  popular  will  ?  " 

He  was  quite  surprised,  though  not  disagreeably. 

"I  have  often  thought  myself,"  he  rejoined,  "what  a  blessing  it 
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would  be  if  we  could  sink  our  differences  into  a  common  system  that 
would  bring  all  parties  into  co-operation.  But  Republicanism  has  never 
succeeded  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  corruption 
organized,  and  where  it  will  collapse  as  soon  as  the  country  is  peopled 
enough  and  respectable  enough  to  wish  for  honest  institutions.  The 
constitution  of  England  seems  the  utmost  to  which  we  can  aspire, 
though  I  do  not  even  see  how  we  are  to  found  that." 

"  Nor  shall  we,"  answered  Mdme.  de  Claire.  "England  is  England, 
and  the  Liberal  papers  there  call  the  Queen  '  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty ; ' 
until  our  own  Opposition  journals  do  the  same  I  cannot  see  what  hope 
there  is  of  copying  a  state  of  things  which  is  based  on  religious  reverence 
for  the  sovereign ;  it  would  be  like  trying  to  make  a  watch  without  the 
mainspring.  As  to  Republicanism,"  added  she,  with  a  touch  of  patriotic 
pride  that  was  not  without  spirit,  "  I  think  we  are  a  great  nation  enough, 
my  dear  Count,  to  set  precedents  instead  of  following  them.  Republicanism 
has  failed  up  to  this  moment  because  you  noblemen  instead  of  regarding 
it  as  the  government  of  all  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  party.  You  have 
given  it  over  to  be  championed  by  all  the  most  vexing  people  in  the 
country,  and  then  you  complain  of  it  having  such  unmannerly  advocates  ! 
Why  not  be  Republicans  yourselves,  and  study  to  make  Republicanism 
properly  understood  :  there  is  no  form  of  government  under  which  your 
influence  would  be  greater  or  more  respected  ?  For  as  you  may  suppose 
I  am  not  advocating  a  Republic  with  Mr.  Rhetorician  this  or  Mr.  Iconoclast 
that  at  its  head,  and  a  whole  attendant  train  of  supporters  fresh  from  the 
tavern.  That  is  the  caricature  of  Republicanism.  My  Republic  would 
be  the  rule  of  talent  and  merit  under  all  its  forms.  No  man  should  be 
txiled  because  he  was  a  prince,  nor  excluded  from  the  chance  of  honour 
because  he  was  poor.  There  should  be  liberty  of  speech  and  pen  for  all ; 
dukes  and  counts  should  bear  their  titles  if  it  pleased  them,  though  no 
more  empty  distinctions  should  be  conferred,  and  the  only  difference  between 
this  Republicanism  and  Monarchy  would  be  that  instead  of  setting  over 
us  a  privileged  family  to  rule  by  dint  of  perpetual  coiips-cVetat  and  amid 
constant  panics,  you  gentlemen,  who  would  make  up  two  legislative 
chambers,  should  elect  periodically  the  most  eminent  man  among  you  to 
govern  the  country  for  so  many  years  according  to  your  directions.  I  am 
sure  that  under  such  a  system  as  this,  that  is  with  Republicanism  put 
under  the  safeguard  of  birth  and  genius,  the  fussy  agitators  who  are  now  the 
high  priests  of  the  party  would  be  reduced  to  making  themselves  royalists 
to  attract  public  attention." 

The  debate,  which  grew  more  and  more  one-sided  and  more  and  more 
convincing  to  the  one  who  played  the  passive  part  in  it,  was  prolonged 
during  a  few  minutes  until  interrupted  by  Mdlle.  Lucie,  who  emerging 
from  behind  the  sofa  with  the  cat  Minette  in  her  arms  took  it  up  to  the 
Count  and  laid  it  on  his  knees,  saying  with  becoming  seriousness  :  "  Dis 
moi,  is  he  aussi  blanc  que  this  your  cat  Prit  ?  " 

"  What  does  Lucie  mean  by  your  cat  Prit  ?  "  asked  Mdme.  de  Claire, 
amused. 
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Count  explained,  laughing,  to  what  uses  he  had  put  the  clerical 
name  of  Pritchard,  and  then  taking  off  his  watchchain  completely,  he  wound 
it  two  or  three  times  round  Mdlle.  Lucie's  plump  and  pink  little  wrist :  it 
made  a  pretty  bracelet. 

"  I  have  no  further  use  for  it  now,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  keep  it, 
Lucie,  as  a  souvenir  of  what  your  mamma  did  for  an  incorrigible  idler — 
taught  him  that  we  are  here  to  work  and  not  always  to  please  ourselves." 

"Then  I  shall  next  hear  from  you  at  Versailles,"  observed  Mdme. 
de  Claire,  with  an  expression  of  very  pardonable  pleasure  at  the  success 
her  arguments  had  wrought. 

Mdlle.  Lucie,  one  is  compelled  to  state,  had  vanished  behind  the  sofa 
with  a  forefinger  in  her  mouth  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  trinket  as  if  she 
apprehended  being  bidden  to  return  it. 

"  I  am  like  a  knight  you  will  have  armed  for  the  fray,"  answered  the 
Count,  rising  to  go.  "I  have  both  sword  and  banner." 

"  And  I  am  certain  you  will  distinguish  yourself  in  the  lists,"  she  rejoined 
kindly. 

"  I  could  not  but  act  well,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had  always  at  hand  an  adviser 
like  yourself." 

His  voice  was  somewhat  earnest  as  he  bowed. 

She  blushed  very  slightly,  and  he  took  his  leave.  On  his  way  from 
Beaupre  to  his  own  park,  and  thence,  an  hour  later,  to  the  railway  station, 
John,  the  groom,  noticed  that  he  handled  his  horses  with  much  greater 
tenderness  than  he  had  done  that  morning.  As  for  M.  Narcisse,  the  valet, 
he  noticed  nothing  ;  for  having  heard  from  the  Count's  own  lips  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  accept  the  seat  in  the  Cabinet  offered  him,  that 
excellent  servant  was  wrapped  in  meditation  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  politic  before  urging  the  claims  of  his  relatives  on  the  Government 
to  solicit  of  that  power  (in  his  master's  person)  something  for  himself — say 
a  snug  bureau  de  tabac  in  a  good  quarter  of  Paris,  or  a  place  on  the 
customs  with  a  furnished  house,  a  salary  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year, 
and  perquisites  ? 

III. 

When  the  appointment  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Bis  to  the  Ministership  of  the 
Cochin  China  colonies  became  an  authentic  fact,  duly  notified  to  the  world 
in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  Ojficiel,  the  event  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. It  was  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  public  mind,  uncertain  as 
to  whether  the  Government  were  leaning  towards  monarchy  or  the  opposite 
extreme,  looked  anxiously  for  the  first  appointment  which  should  furnish 
a  precise  indication.  As  it  was,  the  appointment  furnished  nothing,  and 
was  consequently,  from  the  official  point  of  view,  an  extremely  clever 
move.  Half  the  journals  in  Paris  were  convinced  that  the  Count  was  a 
Monarchist ;  the  other  half  were  equally  persuaded  that  he  was  a  Republican. 
Controversies  of  great  bitterness,  and  in  which  much  irony  was  lavished, 
were  waged  on  this  subject  between  rival  prints ;  and  then  the  newspapers 
of  each  inimical  section  took  to  fighting  pleasantly  among  themselves  as  to 
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which  exact  shade  of  Monarchism  or  Republicanism  the  new  Minister 
belonged  to.  This  lasted  a  week,  during  which  the  illustrated  sheets 
published  portrait  engravings  of  him,  and  the  photographers  stuck  his 
cartes-de-visite  in  their  windows  at  one  franc  apiece.  Provincial  and  foreign 
journalists  also  called  to  beg  for  biographical  details;  and  an  "Own 
Correspondent  "  from  New  York  appeared  one  morning  at  breakfast-time 
to  interview  him  through  the  nose,  and  ask  whether  he  were  any  relation 
to  Count  de  Ris,  who  had  fought  under  Lafayette,  and  either  beaten  or 
been  beaten  by  the  English.  Then,  this  inaugurative  hubbub  over,  the 
public  folded  its  arms  and  waited  patiently  to  see  the  Cochin  China 
Minister  at  work. 

This  work  was  of  necessity,  at  first,  occult.  As  the  Assembly  was  not 
sitting,  no  opportunity  existed  for  a  public  display,  and  after  the  Count 
had  received  his  portfolio  at  the  hands  of  the  President,  made  his  bow  to 
Mdme.  Thiers,  and  exchanged  visits  with  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
he  had  nothing  important  to  do  but  to  take  formal  possession  of  his  two 
official  residences  at  Versailles  and  in  Paris.  A  certain  degree  of  solemnity 
usually  attends  these  installations,  and  the  Count  found  the  whole  staff  of 
his  office,  marshalled  in  dress-coats  and  white  ties,  to  receive  him.  Truth 
to  say,  he  was  not  in  very  good  spirits.  He  had  felt  sad  on  leaving  his 
luxurious  rooms  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  for  the  bleak  apartments 
which  the  nation  put  at  his  disposal  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ;  and  though 
M.  Narcisse  had  assured  him  with  some  elation  that  no  less  a  person  than 
Louis  XV.  had  once  slept  in  the  chamber  where  he  was  going  to  rest,  this 
piece  of  glory  had  cheered  him  but  slightly.  Then  a  sigh  had  escaped  him 
at  beholding  on  a  wall,  as  he  drove  along,  the  Gymnase  playbill  announcing 
the  Visite  de  Noces.  He  had  not  yet  seen  this  last  play  of  Dumas,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  official  dignity  he  should  have  been  going  to  dine 
snugly  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  that  night,  then  afterwards  to  the  Gymnase, 
and  between  the  acts  he  should  have  gone  behind  the  scenes  to  compliment 
Mdlle.  Desclee,  and  have  a  quarter- of- an-hour's  chat  with  Mdlles.  Pierson 
and  Massin.  He  was,  further,  painfully  impressed  by  the  awe-stricken 
look  which  fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  sentry  who  saluted  him  as  he 
alighted.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  see  people  so  horribly  frightened  as 
this  at  his  approach. 

However,  state  is  state,  and  the  clerks  in  the  reception-room  looked 
very  stately.  There  were  clerks  of  every  shape,  magnitude/and  denomina- 
tion— head  clerks,  first  clerks,  second  clerks,  third  clerks,  assistant  clerks, 
supernumerary  clerks,  copying  clerks  ; — in  short,  more  than  the  pen  can 
enumerate  ;  and  all  these  clerks  bowed  like  one  clerk  as  he  dawned 
magisterially  upon  their  eyesight.  To  his  left  walked  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Cochin  China  department,  a  middle-aged  Parliamentarian 
of  great  tongue  power,  who  had  been  very  strong  on  the  estimates  during 
its  Opposition  days,  but  had  somewhat  neglected  this  branch  ever  since 
his  own  salary  had  been  included  in  the  budget.  This  fellow-worker  acted 
as  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  whispered  names  as  they  sidled 
along.  The  Count  strove  generously  by  his  own  urbane  demeanour  to 
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provoke  something  like  a  sign  of  life  and  welcome  on  the  starched'  faces  of 
the  sea  of  subordinates,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and  the  chillmess  of  the 
whole  scene  so  reacted  on  him  that  he  felt  his  back-bone  becoming  ironized 
like  that  of  a  provincial  mayor  who  has  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
At  that  minute  he  thanked  Heaven  that  the  photographers  who  sold  him 
for  tenpence  on  the  Boulevards  were  not  behind  to  knock  off  a  new 
set  of  portraits  ;  for,  catching  sight  of  himself  in  a  glass,  he  thought  he 
had  never  looked  so  stiff  and  ridiculous.  He  had  no  leisure,  though,  to 
pursue  his  reflections  on  this  topic  any  further,  for  by  this  time  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  clerks  and  reached  a  spot  where  stood,  mingling 
with  the  clerks,  and  yet  distinct  from  them,  as  who  should  say  a  steeple 
forming  part  of  the  church,  and  yet  overtopping  it,  a  man  of  venerable 
mien,  with  a  smooth  bald  head,  who  made  obeisance  to  him  with  humble 
yet  collected  courtesy. 

Impossible  to  look  more  imposing  than  this  hairless  veteran,  who 
resembled  an  image  of  Nestor,  king  of  the  Pylians,  shaved  and  in  modern 
garb.  Deep  reverence,  not  unmingled  with  dread,  was  observable  in  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary's  manner  as  he  introduced  him : — "  The  Per- 
manent Irresponsible  Under  Secretary,  Monsieur  Jobus." 

The  Count  had  never  heard  of  the  permanent  and  irresponsible 
M.  Jobus ;  but  a  man  who  has  never  heard  tell  of  a  sphinx  is  not  the  less 
moved  at  the  sight  of  one.  M.  Jobus  was  the  Cochin  China  office  in 
septuagenarian  form.  People  in  the  outer  world  talked  of  the  Cochin  China 
office,  its  doings,  its  mistakes ;  but  they  laboured  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression. That  office  was  M.  Jobus;  its  doings  were  his  doings,  its 

mistakes  were  his no,  its  mistakes  were  those  of  the  Parliamentary 

Under  Secretary,  or  of  the  Parliamentary  Minister,  both  responsible. 
M.  Jobus  as  abovesaid  was  irresponsible.  Ministries  might  fall  and  dynasties 
go  away  by  train,  but  M.  Jobus  remained  where  he  was.  Now  and  then 
the  wrong-headed  public  would  get  up  with  the  notion  that  things  were 
being  done  at  the  Cochin  China  office  which  ought  not  to  be  done  ;  and 
there  would  be  an  agitation  about  it  in  the  papers,  then  speeches  about  it 
in  the  legislature,  finally  splits  about  it  in  the  Cabinet,  resulting  in  the 
retirement  of  some  Cochin  China  Minister  and  his  parliamentary  henchman. 
But  after  this  matters  would  go  on  at  the  Cochin  China  office  exactly  as 
they  had  done  before,  because  in  dismissing  the  Minister  and  his  henchman 
people  had  overlooked  M.  Jobus,  which  was  as  if  the  passengers  of  the  ship 
that  bore  Jonah  to  Tarshish  had  thrown  the  captain  overboard  but  over- 
looked Jonah.  In  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  of  the  office,  or  with 
his  own  affairs  personally,  M.  Jobus  always  seemed  to  bear  in  mind  the 
golden  fact  that  he  was  permanent  and  irresponsible.  If  anybody  belonging 
to  the  office  fell  athwart  him,  M.  Jobus  visited  him  with  his  displeasure, 
and  this  is  what  would  then  sometimes  happen  : — The  person  visited  by  the 
permanent  irresponsibility  of  M.  Jobus  would  appeal  to  M.  Jobus' s  respon- 
sible chief;  but  as  this  gentleman,  being  not  permanent  but  fleeting,  seldom 
knew  much  or  indeed  anything  of  office  matters,  he  would  refer  back  the 
appeal  to  M.  Jobus  for  particulars ;  in  other  words  ask  for  M.  Jobus's  opinion 
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cm  his  o%i  judgment.  And  this  might  happen  several  times  over,  so  that 
frequently  a  person  who  held  in  his  possession  five  or  six  epistolary  con- 
demnations from  successive  Cochin  China  Ministers  would  virtually  possess 
but  one  reply — that  dictated  and  redickated  by  M.  Jobus  who  had  acted 
in  the  matter  as  prosecutor,  judge  of  first  instance,  judge  of  first  appeal, 
and  judge  of  final  appeal.  One  is  happy  to  add,  however,  that  M.  Jobus 
was  a  functionary  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  had  ever  been  brought 
into  harmonious  contact  with  him.  People  had  even  been  heard  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  the  Cochin  China  office  would  ever  do  if  deprived  of  his 
services ;  for  indeed,  men  like  M.  Jobus  are  not  manufactured  out  of  hand 
in  a  day.  They  can  only  be  produced  by  a  long,  most  delicately  nurtured 
and  most  carefully  guarded  career  of  irresponsibility. 

The  Count  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  at  Monsieur  Jobus  as  if  an 
inward  voice  told  him  that  here  was  an  official  of  greater  weight  than 
appeared  on  the  surface  ;  then  by  way  of  beginning  an  acquaintance, 
he  said  he  would  always  rely  on  M.  Jobus1  s  zeal — at  which  M.  Jobus 
bowed ;  that  he  put  the  greatest  confidence  in  M.  Jobus's  abilities — 
M.  Jobus  bowed  anew  ;  and  that  he  hoped  often  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  M.  Jobus  again,  whereupon  there  was  a  rustling  down  the  whole 
line  of  clerks,  like  the  shaking  of  aspen  leaves  set  in  motion  by  the  wind. 
Somehow  the  Count  could  not  help  imagining  there  was  a  symptom  of 
ironical  mirth  in  this  rustling.  It  reminded  him  c-f  the  diabolical  notes 
which  accompany  the  mild-worded  serenade  in  Don  Giovanni. 

The  presentation  being  over,  the  new  Minister  was  about  to  pass  into  his 
study,  but  the  Parliamentary  Secretary,  taking  alarm,  whispered  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  usage  not  to  make  a  speech.  A  speech — why  a 
speech  ?  What  could  the  Count  have  to  say  to  all  these  gentlemen  who 
were  eyeing  him  as  if  he  were  somebody  admitted  on  sufferance,  and 
intruding  rather  unwarrantably,  on  the  whole,  into  their  comfortable 
midst  ?  However,  the  hungry  expression  in  the  stare  of  the  clerks  and 
the  expectant  air  on  the  physiognomy  of  M.  Jobus,  told  so  plainly  that 
without  oratory  of  some  sort  the  days  programme  would  be  considered 
incomplete,  that  he  stood  still  and  in  a  polite  conversational  tone  said : 

"  GENTLEMEN, — I  shall  not  forget  that  which  I  am  persuaded  is  the 
guiding  maxim  of  your  own  conduct,  that  we  are  the  servants  of  the 
public,  and  should  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  discharge  the  duties 
confided  to  us  in  the  fullest  way  we  honestly  can.  If  we  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  are  conscientious  as  regards  the  quality  of  our  labour  as  well 
as  its  quantity,  I  have  every  hope  that  on  the  day  we  part  we  shall  do  so 
mutually  pleased  with  one  another." 

This  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  speech  that  had  been  expected,  and  it 
caused  a  moment's  astonishment.  However,  allowances  must  be  made  for  a 
Minister  new  to  his  work.  The  venerable  M.  Jobus  started  an  applauding 
murmur,  and  all  the  clerks  echoed  the  applauding  murmur,  the 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  chiming  in  with  a  sonorous  "  Good,  good," 
such  as  those  he  delivered  in  the  House,  when  official  persons  were  hold- 
ing forth.  Nevertheless,  the  more  did  the  venerable  and  irresponsible 
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M.  Jobus  ponder  upon  the  speech  of  his  new  chief,  once  the  latter  had 
withdrawn,  the  less  did  he  like  it.  That  reference  to  the  public  was 
singularly  infelicitous.  What  had  the  public  to  do  with  the  Cochin  China 
office  ?  Other  Ministers,  when  they  made  inaugurative  harangues,  began 
with  a  compliment  to  their  predecessors,  which  was  a  courtly  custom  and 
innocuous,  that  ought  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Then  they  extolled  the 
institutions  under  which  they  were  living,  cautioned  their  hearers  against 
the  perils  of  anarchy,  and  wound  up  with  the  promise  that  they  would  be 
the  fathers  of  all  the  clerks,  and  subalterns  in  their  departments. 
M.  Jobus  had  seen  full  a  score  Ministers  come  and  go  who  had  been 
fathers  to  the  Cochin  China  office  ;  and  this  sort  of  eloquence  wrought 
no  evil.  It  was  easily  digestible,  like  good  pastry — very  different  from 
allusions  to  the  "  quantity"  and  "quality"  of  labour,  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  consciencious  duties,  and  so  on.  M.  Jobus  fancied  he  felt 
something  disquietingly  hard  under  this  speech.  He  had  read  of  iron 
hands  covered  with  velvet  gloves,  and,  though  he  had  never  met  with 
such  a  thing,  he  opined  it  must  have  some  such  touch  as  this.  His 
usual  peace  of  mind  was  far  from  restored  when,  an  hour  after  the  speech, 
the  Minister  commanded  his  attendance  to  learn  from  him  the  current 
business  of  the  office. 

He  found  the  Count  already  at  work,  opening  despatches  and  fresh 
primed  with  information  which  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  had  given 
him.  This  Parliamentary  Secretary  made  his  exit  as  M.  Jobus  entered, 
and  then  the  Count,  motioning  his  new  interlocutor  to  a  handsome  and 
uncomfortable  chair  with  an  eighteenth  century  back,  listened  with  great 
patience,  and  with  more  than  expedient  interest,  for  a  space  exceeding 
two  hours  to  all  that  he  had  to  say.  Fresh  Ministers  are  usually 
inquisitive,  but  not,  sighed  M.  Jobus,  to  this  extent.  The  Permanent 
Irresponsible  was  surprised,  taken  aback,  and  gradually  alarmed  to  the 
depths  of  his  soul  by  the  probiog  nature  of  the  questions  which  the  new- 
Minister  put,  by  his  minuteness  in  having  every  detail  elaborately 
explained  before  passing  on  to  the  next  one,  by  his  evident  intention,  in  a 
word,  to  master  all  the  items  of  his  departmental  labours  thoroughly, 
just  as  if  it  was  he  who  meant  to  be  everything  in  the  Cochin  China 
House  instead  of  M.  Jobus  !  The  fact  is,  the  Count  had  not  accepted 
office  for  his  amusement,  and,  as  often  happens  with  men  who  have  never 
done  a  stroke  of  work  all  their  days,  he  was  bringing  to  bear  on  his  new 
occupations  the  reserves  of  energy  accumulated  during  a  lifetime.  Such 
men  are  a  curse  and  a  bitterness  to  any  department  where  they  introduce 
themselves.  M.  Jobus  had  seen  no  lack  of  Ministers  evince  an  ardour  for 
reform  on  accession  to  power,  but  this  was  usually  no  more  than  a  flash  in 
the  pan,  a  brief  mania  that  subsided  under  the  temperate  influence  of  official 
atmosphere  ;  nay,  it  was  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  M.  Jobus's  experience 
that  the  more  a  Minister  had  talked  of  reform  before  attaining  office  the  less 
did  he  dwell  on  the  subject  afterwards — which  was  perfectly  natural ;  for 
when  a  man  has  waded  through  a  certain  amount  of  sloppy  country  to  reach  a 
given  height,  his  chief  preoccupation  on  arriving  is  to  change  his  boots, 
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and  to  dismiss,  as  soon  as  possible  from  his  mind,  all  the  trying  incidents 
of  the  journey.  Besides,  reforming  Ministers  are  general  taken  up  when 
they  first  come  to  power  by  the  material  comforts  and  dignities  of  their  new 
position — the  being  housed,  and  having  one's  letters  posted  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax- payer,  the  being  able  to  say  :  "  Put  more  coals  on  the  fire, 
Auguste,"  without  inward  pangs  as  to  coals  costing  sixty  francs  the  ton  ; 
the  wearing  of  gold-laced  swallow-tails,  and  seeing  pretty  women  in 
drawing-rooms  wreathe  their  faces  in  smiles  at  one's  approach — with  many 
other  little  nicenesses  equally  new  and  gratifying.  But  Ministers  of 
Count  de  Kis's  rank  and  fortune  who  have  never  had  to  bemoan  the  price 
of  fuel  and  stationery,  look  upon  power  as  a  field  for  active  exertions, 
which  exertions,  in  the  case  of  clear  and  comparatively  young  minds,  are 
apt  to  assume  a  shape  extremely  fatiguing  for  those  who  are  pressed  into 
forced  co-operation.  M.  Jobus  had  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
this  during  the  occupancy  of  a  Marquis  who  had  worked  two  private 
secretaries  on  to  the  verge  of  brain  fever,  and  during  that  of  a  Viscount 
who  had  caused  him,  M.  Jobus,  much  mental  anguish  by  his  love  of 
statistics.  But  both  these  noblemen  had,  after  all,  confined  their 
exuberant  diligence  to  questions  of  great  state  interest.  M.  de  Ris  was 
the  first  Minister  whom  M.  Jobus  had  ever  seen  show  that  Frederick- the  - 
Great-like  disposition,  to  interfere  in  those  minutiae  of  the  office  which 
M.  Jobus  had,  theretofore,  regarded  as  his  private,  sanctified  domain. 

"There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  many  clerks?"  remarked  the 
Count,  when  he  had  pumped  the  irresponsible  M.  Jobus  pretty  nearly  dry. 

"  Does  your  Excellency  think  so  ?  "  replied  M.  Jobus,  for  it  was  a 
rule  with  that  esteemed  public  servant  never  to  commit  himself  to  a 
downright  statement  either  affirmative  or  negative. 

"  They  struck  me  as  very  numerous.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea 
of  their  approximative  number  ?  " 

"J  could  not  venture  to  speak  with  any  certitude,  M.  le  Comte," 
answered  M.  Jobus,  deprecatingly,  the  implied  corollary  being :  "  These 
questions  really  afilict  me  beyond  measure,  your  Excellency." 

"  Well,  I  should  hold  it  a  favour,  M.  Jobus,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  you 
would  kindly  have  a  tabular  list  drawn  up,  stating  the  exact  number  of 
clerks,  their  salaries,  the  dates  of  their  appointments,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work  allotted  to  each.  At  a  time  when  France  is  bleeding  at  all 
her  veins,  you  must  agree  with  me,  that  not  a  centime  ought  to  be  spent 
more  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
begging  that  you  will  direct  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  my  per- 
sonal expenses,  firing,  lighting,  furniture  repairs,  and  the  wages  of  the 
ushers  and  messengers  who  specially  attend  on  me  are  not  to  be 
entered  in  the  office  accounts.  I  intend  to  defray  all  such  myself. 
Thank  you,  meanwhile,  for  your  very  lucid  information." 

M.  Jobus  shivered  from  head  to  feet,  and  retired,  not  knowing,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  on  what  limbs  of  his  venerable  person  he  was  walking. 
And  that  evening  the  news  went  forth  through  clerkdom  that  the  new 
Minister  for  the  Cochin  China  department  was  a  man  bent  on  innovation. 
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If  you  can  imagine  a  Cingalese  rising  amid  an  assembly  of  Buddhists, 
and  declaring  unexpectedly  that  the  tooth  of  the  fourth  Boodh,  Gaudama, 
which  all  the  faithful  worship  with  exemplary  fervour,  was  cut  from 
the  tusk  of  a  hog ;  or  a  mandarin  of  Pekin  denying  in  a  conclave  of 
his  peers,  that  the  Constellation  of  the  Great  Dog  appeared  in  the  year  647 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  dictated  his  maxims  to  Confucius,  you 
may  realize  the  sort  of  consternation  produced  by  this  announcement. 

IV. 

The  press  got  wind  of  the  matter.  That  lively  organ,  the  Cigare, 
announced  that  a  strange  sight  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Cochin  China  office 
— A  Minister  who  rose  at  unholy  hours  in  the  morning  to  work  ;  clerks 
who  were  hushed,  and  attentive  to  their  business,  neither  reading  the 
newspapers  in  office  hours,  nor  playing  pitch-and-toss  with  francs  as 
the  good  old  custom  had  been,  but  writing  continuously  and  silently, 
and  beginning  to  look  pale  from  this  unwonted  exercise.  It  was 
further  added,  that  people  who  now  went  to  the  Cochin  China  office  for 
information  stood  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  civil  answer.  Nobody 
quite  believed  this  last  report,  but  still  it  was  found  entertaining. 

It  was  the  truth,  however,  and  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  respects, 
the  Cochin  China  office  had  so  for  changed  since  the  Count's  accession, 
that  the  excellent  M.  Jobus  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  there. 
He  was  thinning  in  a  manner  painful  to  witness ;  and  besides  his  lean- 
ness, he  was  growing  to  resemble  Shakspeare's  Cassius  in  this  other 
point,  that  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  a  good  deal,  as  if  there  were 
schemes  on  his  mind  that  needed  ripening.  He  had  submitted  to  the 
Count,  as  it  had  been  his  custom  to  do  with  other  Ministers  from 
time  out  of  mind,  certain  names  for  gazetting  to  posts  of  emolument, 
but  the  Count,  instead  of  ratifying  these  nominations  with  a  merely 
formal  question  or  two,  had  taken  time  to  consider  the  matter,  saying 
he  should  suspend  all  appointments  until  the  tabular  list,  for  which  he 
had  asked,  had  been  made  out.  This  list  was  a  long  time  coming.  The 
Count  had  appended  to  his  first  request  a  desire  that  it  might  include 
the  names  of  all  the  employes  in  any  capacity  whatever  who  drew  pay 
from  the  office.  To  this  M.  Jobus  had  answered,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  office  papers  had  been  destroyed  under  the  Commune ;  that  others 
were  difficult  to  find,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  so  day  after 
day  went  by  without  the  famous  list  appearing.  One  morning  M.  de  Bis 
had  said  very  gently,  but  with  a  firmness  that  admitted  of  no  reply,  that 
he  should  expect  the  list  on  the  morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  of  course  the 
list  had  heen  forthcoming  at  that  hour.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which 
M.  Jobus,  an  old  and  most  blameless  functionary,  was  being  treated ! 

Another  grievous  thing  was  this.  The  Count  had,  of  course,  brought 
with  him  a  private  secretary,  a  young  gentleman  full  of  Greek,  and  with 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  jump  out  of  his  head  ;  but  he 
was  entitled  to  a  titular  secretary  holding  official  rank  and  salary.  For 
some  days  no  such  person  was  appointed ;  but  on  tho  morning  when 
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the  list  was  handed  him,  the  Count,  after  an  afternoon's  study  of  this 
document,  sent  for  a  clerk,  whom  it  so  chanced  the  venerable  M.  Jobus 
viewed  with  disfavour,  and  who — though  this  must  only  have  been  a  coinci- 
dence— had  never  earned  a  step  of  promotion  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
year's  service.  The  Count  had  noticed  that  all  the  precis  in  this  clerk's 
hand  were  admirably  careful  and  intelligent ;  which  was  no  wonder,  for 
the  clerk  was  probably  haunted  by  some  dream  of  M.  Jobus's  eye  per- 
petually watching  him  for  a  first  slip. 

"  This  precis  is  by  you  ?  "  said  the  Count,  as  the  clerk  entered,  and 
bent  low. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  You  are  of  long  standing  in  the  office  ;  how  long  must  it  be  before 
you  become  a  chief  clerk  ?  (chef  de  division)." 

"  It  may  be  a  hundred  years,  without  patronage,  less  than  a  hundred 
seconds  if  year  Excellency  wishes  it." 

"Very  well,  monsieur;  the  first  vacant  chief- clerkship  will  be  yours, 
meanwhile  you  will  act  as  my  official  secretary." 

On  the  evening  of  this  occurrence,  M.  Jobus  retired  to  his  bed  at  an 
early  hour,  and,  under  doctor's  advice,  took  a  glass  of  brandy  neat,  in  a 
basin  of  water-gruel. 

The  Count's  next  move  was  to  issue  a  minute  with  his  own  hand, 
stating  that  he  regretted  to  perceive  that  the  Government  stamp  of  the 
office  was  used  to  frank  private  correspondence.  He  was  informed  that 
clerks  brought  the  letters  of  their  families  in  their  pockets  to  despatch 
gratis,  and  were  even  in  the  habit  of  sending  parcels  through  the  pattern 
and  book  post  franked.  This  was  a  manifest  fraud  upon  the  revenue.* 
It  must  cease,  and  for  the  future  the  frank  would  only  be  affixed  by  one 
of  his  own  secretaries  on  letters  duly  authenticated  as  official.  In  the 
next  place,  the  practice  of  despatching  Government  estafettes  upon  private 
errands  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Mounted  dragoons  might  be  seen  gallop- 
ing at  all  hours  about  the  streets  of  Paris  with  brown  paper  parcels  under 
their  arms ;  and  a  clerk  in  the  Cochin  China  office  was  reported  to  have 
sent  an  unwrapped  water-melon  to  his  wife  in  this  way  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  bystanders.f  Dragoons  were  not 
armed  and  mounted  to  carry  water-melons.  In  the  third  place,  clerks 
were  requested  to  remember  that  civility  of  speech  was  one  of  the  duties 
of  their  condition. — This  last  reminder  followed  close  upon  an  event 
which  had  struck  as  much  terror  in  the  department  as  the  fall  of  a 
thunder-bolt.  An  old  officer  of  some  sort,  fresh  arrived  from  Cochin 
China,  having  applied  at  the  office  on  a  matter  connected  with  arrears  of 
pay  or  pension,  had  been  received  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  "  Tongue-in- 
cheek — we  don't  care — and  call  again,"  style.  Unfortunately,  the  Count 

*  In  1868  M.  Vandal,  Directeur  General  des  Postes,  estimated  at  over 
1 ,000,000  francs  (40,000/.)  the  yearly  loss  to  the  revenue  from  illegal  franking.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  paid  government  employes  of  all  grades  in  France 
i  umber  more  than  120,000. 

t    Fart. 
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had  entered  at  the  very  moment  when  the  veteran,  twirling  his  hat  dis- 
consolately between  his  fingers,  wag  being  sent  to  the  right-about  by  a 
handsome  sprig,  in  a  blue-striped  shirt-collar  and  a  double  eye-glass  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  To  the  horror  of  all  present,  not  excepting  the 
veteran,  the  Minister  had  cashiered  the  sprig  on  the  spot ;  and  then, 
baring  his  head,  had  asked  of  the  old  officer  what  he  wanted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  de  His  was  in  any  way  blind  to  the 
cheerful  amount  of  unpopularity  he  was  storing  up  for  himself  by  this 
manner  of  proceeding ;  nor  was  his  life  a  very  sunny  one.  Every 
morning  he  received  dozens  upon  dozens  of  letters  from  old  friends, 
asking  for  posts,  official  recommendations,  favours,  or  calling  upon  him  to 
assist  in  the  redress  of  grievances  in  which,  without  knowing  much  about 
them,  he  had  professed  to  sympathize  in  his  non-Ministerial  days.  These 
letters  put  his  stoicism  to  a  sore  test.  Three  of  them  taken  at  hazard 
from  a  single  morning's  post-bag  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  first  was  from  the  legitimist  Marquise  de  Kosecroix : — 

MY  DEAR  COUNT, — In  proof  of  the  confidence  our  party  repose  in  you,  I  ask  you 
not  to  forget  my  young  brother  Gaston  in  the  next  distribution  of  diplomatic  posts. 
Prevail  upon  Count  de  Remusat  to  send  him  to  a  country  where  the  society  is  good  ; 
an  attacheship  in  London  or  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  what  he  would  like  best.  If  there  be  no 
vacancy  at  either  of  these  courts,  I  suppose  one  could  be  made  for  him,  either  by 
removing  one  of  the  present  attaches  or  by  creating  an  extra  attacheship.  This 
I  leave  to  your  discretion,  but  trust  you  will  get  the  appointment  gazetted  at  once  — 
say  next  week.  Since  I  am  writing  I  must  tell  you  that  the  prefect  in  our  department 
is  a  shocking  man.  He  is  one  of  those  promoted  by  that  horrible  M.  Gambetta, 
Pray  induce  your  colleague  at  the  Home  Office  to  discharge  him  ;  I  think  the  post 
would  suit  the  Baron  de  Sanslesou,  who  is  a  distant  connection  of  ours,  but  not 
rich.  I  will  speak  to  the  Baron  about  it,  and  tell  him  that  you  will  arrange  the 
matter.  Believe,  my  dear  Count, 

In  the  best  wishes  of  yours  faithfully, 

CLOTILDE  DE  ROSECROIX. 

P.S. — You  have  probably  some  post  in  Cochin  China  that  will  do  for  the  brother 
of  our  cure,  a  very  worthy  man.  I  will  send  him  to  you  to  Versailles  that  he  may 
choose  for  himself. — C.  DE  R. 

The  next  was  from  an  old  school  friend  : — 

MY  DEAR  FORTUNE, — Your  blooming  out  into  a  Minister  is  an  unexpected  godsend. 
This  is  what  I  should  like  :  a  substantial  governorship  in  the  colonies,  which  I 
could  hold  without  going  out  there,  pending  a  vacant  prefectorate  worth  having. 
The  salary  would  tide  me  over  present  difficulties,  which  are  considerable  by  reason 
of  unpaid  rents  ;  besides,  it  looks  bad  at  this  moment  not  to  be  serving  one's  country. 
I  beg  to  remind  you  also  that  I  am  only  a  KnigTit  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  my 
^appointment  to  the  governorship  would  be  a  good  pretext  for  promoting  me  to  the 
rosette,  With  best  respects  to  your  excellent  Excellency, 

Yours  ati'cct  lonately, 

RAOUL  DE  PLUMEALVEXT. 

The  third  note  came  from  Mdlle.  Cabriole,  of  the  Theatre  des  Folies 
Gauloises,  and  may  as  well  be  transcribed  in  its  terse,  original  and  artistic 
orthography  : — 

MON  CHAIR  CONTE, — Maintciiant  queue  vous  voila  ministrc  j'cspaire  que  vous  alle* 
yous  o.  q.  p.  sans  retard  de  piaster  mon  coussin  Jules.  C'est  un  imbecillc  de  la 
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plus  belle  o  qui  n'a  jamai  rien  fait  de  bon  a  la  maisson.  ce  qui  est  6milion  pour  une 
famile  qui  se  raiespecte.  Ossi  ce  qui  lui  fodrait  c'est  un  poste  de  6  a  8,000  francs 
ousqu'j  n'y  aurait  pas  traup  a  faire  ni  d'argens  a  garde  crainte  de  desagremens.  Je 
vous  salu  avecq  raispect  et  vous  enbrasse  de  tout  queur  car  on  mattend  pour  la 
repetission  du  "  Prince  Poireau  "  ou  j'ai  un  rolle  de  laiegume. 

Toute  a  vous, 

TA  CABRIOLE. 

Of  Mdlle.  Cabriole's  claims  the  Count  could  dispose  by  a  few  bank 
notes  sent  in  a  bouquet ;  but  how  put  off  the  old  school-friend  who  wanted 
to  be  a  governor,  and  the  Marquise,  whose  brother  was  for  an  attacheship  ? 
It  needed  all  the  new  Minister's  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
doing  a  little  harmless  jobbery  on  behalf  of  those  well-loved  persons  ;  but  he 
did  resist,  for  the  Frenchman  who  has  got  astride  the  hobby  of  performing 
his  duty  immaculately,  is  a  being  whom  there  is  no  unhorsing,  attack  him 
from  whichever  point  you  will.  Nothing  could  be  firmer  set  than  the 
Count's  lips  as  he  sat  in  his  study  and  marked  with  a  bold  R,  which 
stands  for  Refused,  all  the  letters  that  appealed  to  him  on  grounds 
purely  personal — M.  Narcisse,  his  valet,  scarcely  knew  him  again,  and  half 
fancied  that  some  devilish  enchantment  had  changed  his  master  in  a  night, 
leaving  nought  of  him  but  the  outer  cuticle.  For  gall  and  wormwood  had 
it  been  to  M.  Narcisse,  when,  on  venturing  to  sound  his  master  about  that 
little  place  in  the  Customs,  he  had  received  the  freezing  reply, — "Ask 
me  for  what  money  you  want  either  for  yourself  or  your  family ;  but  do 
not  presume  beyond  that."  M.  Narcisse  had  not  presumed  beyond  that, 
for  there  are  certain  inflections  of  the  voice  which  warn  one  off  like  a  spiked 
gate ;  but  every  time  he  entered  his  master's  presence  and  saw  him 
conning  over  and  taking  notes  from  a  portentous  manuscript  folio,  which 
was  none  other  than  the  hardly  won  Tabular  List,  he  said  to  himself  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  he  wished  that  document  at 
the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  as,  no  doubt,  did  many  another  denizen  of  the 
office,  especially  M.  Jobus. 

M.  Jobus,  however,  was  on  the  watch.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  mere 
idle  reading,  this  daily  study  of  the  Tabular  List,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
Count  had  learned  conclusively  that  there  were  three  times  more  clerks 
than  there  were  any  need  for  ;  that  posts  had  been  created  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  were  as  good  as  sinecures,  and  which  had  no  other  possible 
object  but  to  lodge  some  proteges  or  kinsmen  of  M.  Jobus ;  when  he  had 
learned  all  this,  and  a  good  many  other  strange  things,  then  there  would  be 
a  storm.  M.  Jobus  foresaw  it  mentally,  and  he  was  taking  his  precautions, 
as  a  man  unfolds  his  umbrella ;  nor  had  he  long  to  wait.  The  storm  did  burst^ 
and  broke  with  violence.  One  morning  the  Count  told  M.  Jobus  that  he 
intended  recommending  the  Government  to  dismiss  two-thirds  of  the 
employes,  Home  and  Foreign,  of  the  Cochin  China  office ;  but  that  in  con- 
sidering which  officials  should  be  dismissed,  and  which  retained,  attention 
would  be  paid  to  length  of  service, — the  claim  which  M.  Jobus  seemed  to 
have  most  disdained,  seeing  that  all  the  names  on  his  list  were  mixed  up  in 
inextricable  confusion,  promotion  appearing  to  have  fallen  on  no  principle 
whatever,  save  that  of  repeatedly  advancing  certain  names,  and  repeatedly 
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passing  over  certain  others.  M.  Jobus  protested  at  this,  that  he  was 
honest  and  irresponsible,  and  the  debate  was  of  long  duration.  It  ended 
by  the  Count's  declaring  that  he  would  abide  by  his  resolve  ;  whereat,  had 
he  not  feared  that  it  would  be  accepted,  M.  Jobus  would  most  certainly 
have  tendered  his  resignation.  He  did  better.  He  bowed  and  said  it 
should  be  as  his  Excellency  wished ;  but  in  his  cold  eye  it  was  easy  to 
read  that  there  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  what  a  war  !  Let  us  pass  swiftly  over  the  incidents  of  that  tragic 
contest.  The  new  Minister,  in  seeking  to  inaugurate  departmental  purity, 
had  forgotten  that  innovation  is  a  weapon  which,  if  not  carefully  shouldered, 
kicks  as  well  as  hits  ;  in  assailing  M.  Jobus  he  had  committed  the  further 
blunder  of  supposing  that  he  was  only  attacking  a  man,  whereas  he  was 
buffetting  a  principle.  This  is  always  the  way  with  amateurs,  be  it  in  art 
or  politics.  Who  plashes  his  yellow  ochre  and  vermilion  so  gaudily  over 
his  canvas  as  the  amateur  painter  ?  Who  thunders  so  headlong  at  a  fence 
as  a  gentleman  rider  ?  Who  bawls  with  such  histrionic  ire  as  the  amateur 
actor  ?  Who  rams  his  head  so  triumphantly  against  a  stone  wall  as  the 
amateur  politician  ?  Institutions,  alas !  are  not  things  that  we  can  go 
forth  to  do  battle  against  with  our  naked  fists ;  and  M.  Jobus,  the  Per- 
manent and  Irresponsible,  was  an  institution.  He  was  ubiquitous  was 
M.  Jobus  ;  he  had  ramifications  ;  he  extended  to  branches  and  nooks  of 
the  commonwealth  where  there  was  no  expecting  him.  There  were 
Jobuses  in  the  Press,  Jobuses  in  the  Army,  Jobuses  in  the  Church,  Jobuses 
in  Society ;  each  public  office  had  its  Jobus :  for  whether  Jobuses  by 
name,  or  by  connection,  or  by  intermarriage,  or  by  ties  of  interest,  grati- 
tude or  duty,  they  were  all  Jobuses,  every  man  of  them,  and  held  together 
tightly,  rising  up  at  the  sound  of  the  war-note  like  a  gathering  of  Scottish 
clans,  and  presenting  not  a  bold  battle  front,  but  an  invisible  array  of 
ambuscades,  from  out  of  which  they  shot,  whistling  their  arrows  from 
behind  rocks,  out  of  copses,  from  everywhere.  The  Minister  began  to  be 
attacked  by  the  papers,  not  the  large  political  journals,  but  the  light 
skirmishers  of  the  press  which,  in  Paris,  have  most  influence.  The  Cigare 
observed  that  his  trousers  were  ill  cut.  Now  every  man  had  his  foibles, 
and  the  Count's  was  to  like  well-cut  trousers,  so  he  felt  the  squib  keenly. 
In  society  it  was  said  that  his  charming  manners  of  former  days  were  quite 
vanished,  that  he  had  grown  a  bear,  and  was  becoming  mad  ;  some  ladies, 
always  kind,  invented  that  his  father  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
the  cafes  it  was  reported  that  he  had  only  accepted  office  because  he  was 
ruined,  having  squandered  all  his  fortune  in  debauchery ;  among  pious 
circles  people  asked  whether  it  were  true  that  he  was  privately  married, 
but  that  his  wife  was  a  person  of  disreputable  life,  who  had  fled  from  him 
to  drink.  When  a  man  goes  to  war  with  the  Jobuses  he  has  not  many 
bruises  to  show,  but  he  is  covered  all  over  with  stains,  as  if  a  million  of 
flies  had  settled  on  him. 

The  warfare  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  the  Great 
Personage,  who  had  been  the  Count's  patron,  was  apprised  of  it.  He  had 
selected  the  Count  of  all  men  on  purpose  to  avoid  these  disturbances,  and 
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it  was  rather  hard  that  the  sagacity  of  his  choice  should  be  so  soon  belied. 
Nevertheless  it  was  probably  not  too  late  to  repair  matters,  so  he  sent  in 
hot  haste  to  bid  the  culprit,  that  is  the  Minister,  come  and  see  him  at  once 
to  talk  over  the  business. 

"  So  your  cog-wheels  are  not  working  quite  smoothly,  my  dear 
Count  ?  "  he  said  in  the  friendly  tone  of  one  who  should  remark, — "  The 
Governmental  machine  is  a  difficult  one  for  a  young  hand  to  manage,  but 
I  know  what  it  is  and  will  advise  you." 

"I  am  in  great  trouble  with  my  department,  sir,"  answered  the 
Cochin  China  Minister.  "  I  have  discovered  abuses  there  which  I  should 
not  have  deemed  possible,  and  I  have  been  at  work  on  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform  which  I  intend  submitting  to  your  Excellency,  and  to 
the  Council,  at  an  early  date."  The  Great  Personage,  making  no  imme- 
diate reply,  the  Count  proceeded  to  recapitulate  what  we  already  know, 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  we  do  not  know,  and  which  can  be  no  business 
of  ours,  being  only  members  of  the  public,  and  consequently  debarred 
from  the  right  of  prying  too  closely  into  official  secrets,  which  should 
always  be  respected.  Whilst  he  spoke  the  Great  Personage,  who  was 
standing  on  his  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  kept  the  glasses  of 
his  gold  rimmed  spectacles  fixed  on  the  carpet,  and  a  slight  frown  sketched 
itself  between  his  eyebrows,  and  he  seemed  to  be  musing  :  "  How  fallacious 
are  appearances  !  Here  is  a  man  we  relied  on  to  be  soft  and  affable  with 
everybody,  to  make  us  friends,  and  to  let  things  in  general  be  ;  and  here 
he  comes  stirring  up  a  war  amongst  our  own  people,  just  as  if  we  had  not 
enemies  enough  as  it  is." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  right  is  not  entirely  on  your  side,"  he  replied,  in 
that  measured  tone  which  those  only  can  conceive  who  have  ever  heard 
an  experienced  statesman  speak.  "  Indeed,  your  conduct  in  this  affair 
quite  bears  out  the  high  opinion  I  had  formed  of  your  political  aptitudes 
before  inviting  you  into  the  Ministry.  But,  my  dear  Count,  there  are 
cases  where  we  must  act  with  extreme  caution.  M.  Jobus  is  a  very 
valuable  servant ;  he  has  been  in  his  post,  I  think,  almost  half  a  century, 
and  half  a  century  is  a  long  time.  Then  we  could  not  introduce  reforms 
into  one  department  without  doing  so  in  all.  It  would  look  as  if  the 
Ministers  were  trying  to  outbid  each  other  in  public  favour,  which  would 
be  most  undesirable.  Again,  the  reforms  you  suggest  would  require  money, 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  we  can  afford  none  ;  the  budget,  is  the  subject 
of  niy  most  anxious  cares,  I  lay  awake  from  thinking  of  it  last  night." 

11  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  budget  is  so  overcharged  that  I  wish 
to  reform  and  retrench,"  exclaimed  the  perplexed  Count.  "It  cannot 
surely  require  money  to  stop  waste,  to  dismiss  people  who  are  doing 
nothing,  to  abolish  posts  that  are  sucking  up  gold  that  is  so  precious." 

"To  abolish  posts  is  always  a  serious  matter,"  answered  the  Great 
Personage,  lifting  up  his  coat  tails  and  speaking  with  gravity.  "  We  could 
not  dismiss  anybody,  you  know,  without  compensation.  Two  millions  of 
francs  would  be  necessary  in  your  department  alone.  Twenty  millions 
if  we  generalized  vour  scheme.  Where  is  all  that  to  come  from  ?  " 
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"  Two  millions — twenty  millions  !  "  echoed  the  Count,  aghast. 

The  Great  Personage  followed  up  his  advantage  :  — 

"  I  admit  that  all  you  urge  is  very  forcible — most  forcible.  What  yon 
tell  me  of  despatches  of  great  value  remaining  unnoticed  ;  of  officials  in 
foreign  service  being  snubbed  for  conveying  information,  or  for  suggesting 
inventions  or  improvements ;  of  salaries  remaining  accumulated  in 
M.  Jobus's  hands,  and  of  employes  being  afraid  to  draw  them  lest  doing  so 
should  hinder  their  chances  of  promotion — all  that  is  very  striking  and 
very  new  to  me.  But  it  is  not  good  that  the  public  should  be  led  to 
suspect  these  things,  my  dear  Count :  it  produces  a  bad  effect.  My 
great  aim  at  this  moment  is  to  found  an  enlightened  Republic,  and  we 
have  need  to  be  united,  for  our  enemies  would  catch,  with  pleasure,  at 
any  rumours  of  departmental  abuses.  Abuses  of  this  nature  should 
always  be  reformed,  enfamille,  quietly.  By-and-by,  at  some  future  time, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  on  our  hands,  we  will  inquire 
into  all  this,  and  operate  gently.  Meanwhile  they  talk  of  the  clerks  in 
your  department  striking  work :  this,  of  course,  must  be  prevented  at  all 
hazards.  As  a  personal  favour  to  me,  my  dear  colleague,  make  friends 
with  your  people  ;  and,  as  regards  M.  Jobus,  the  best  policy  you  will  find 
is  to  be  forbearing,  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  really  held  his  present  post 
almost  fifty  years  !  " 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  twelve. 

"That  is  luncheon  time,"  broke  off  the  Great  Personage,  gaily. 
"  You  will  stay  and  try  some  Yeddo  wine  that  has  been  brought  me  by 
the  Japanese  Ambassadors — very  curious — it  tastes  like  Malmsey." 

After  tasting  the  Japanese  Malmsey,  the  Count  walked  back  to  his 
office.  In  passing  the  Boulevard  de  la  Heine  he  could  not  restrain  a 
shrug  at  the  thought  of  the  mob  who  had  swept,  rabid  and  hungry,  along 
there,  eighty  years  before,  to  bring  Louis  XVI.  and  his  wife  to  Paris, 
saying  that  once  the  "  Baker  "  was  in  the  capital  bread  would  follow. 
Somehow  he  fancied  that  at  that  date  the  irresponsible  Monsieur  Jobus, 
already  in  the  flesh,  and  already  permanent  in  his  department,  must  have 
been  watching  the  proceedings  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  chuckling  to 
himself,  that  it  was  a  merciful,  though  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  people  in  performing  revolutions  should  always  light  upon 
the  wrong  culprits.  Then  he  pictured  M.  Jobus,  reading  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Moniteitr  Uin'certd,  looking  on  from  his 
window  at  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  figuring  as  spectator  at  the  downfaJl 
of  Louis  Philippe,  raising  his  hat  to. the  Empress  Eugenie  on  her  way  to 
the  railway  station  on  the  4th  September,  1870,  and  repeating  to  himself 
after  each  of  these  catastrophes  :  "  It  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  that  I 
should  be  permanent  and  irresponsible." 

He  imagined  that  the  sentry  who  saluted  him,  eyed  him  askant,  as  if 
reflecting:  "  You're  a  poor  creature."  .  A  black  dog — perhaps  M.  Jobus's 
dog — sitting  on  his  hind  quarters  in  the  yard,  beside  a  grey  dog,  set  up  a 
bark  at  his  approach,  and  appeared  to  be  saying,  "  that  is  the  man  who 
thought  to  uproot  M.  Jobus,"  at  which  tha  grey  dog  was  seized  with  a 
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prolonged  fit  of  hilarity.  He  wrote  a  lengthy  and  dejected  letter  to 
Mdme.  de  Claire,  confessing  all  his  troubles,  his  deceptions,  his  despond- 
ency. He  explained  that  he  had  done  violence  to  his  nature  to  seem 
other  than  he  was,  to  be  puritanical  and  unbending,  and  that  it  had  all 
broken  down.  He  thought  of  the  talisman  "Pritchard,"  which  he  used 
to  wear  on  his  locket,  and  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  new  locket 
emblazoned  with  that  same  motto.  What,  indeed,  did  discussion  or 
worry  on  political  matters  lead  to  ?  Government  and  policy  were 
always  the  same,  for  Government  and  policy  were  M.  Jobus. 

She  answered, — "  Persevere ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  puritanism. 
Be  yourself.  Results  are  not  attained  in  a  day,  and,  as  for  M.  Jobus, 
I  suppose  he  will  yield  to  time  like  other  crumbling  monuments." 

V. 

So  M.  de  Ris  persevered,  not  by  attacking  M.  Jobus,  but  by  letting 
him  alone.  The  Great  Personage  had  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
shortest  cut  towards  abolishing  M.  Jobus,  would  be  to  found  an  en- 
lightened Republic ;  so  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  enlightened 
Republic,  devising  by  day  and  night  how  such  an  institution  might  best 
be  raised.  The  time  for  opening  the  Session  was  fast  approaching,  and  the 
large  political  papers,  as  already  observed,  had  not  assailed  the  Cochin 
China  Minister  on  the  clerk  question  from  not  knowing  accurately,  as  yet, 
to  which  party  he  belonged.  They  were  waiting.  If  he  turned  out  a 
Monarchist,  the  Republicans  would  lead  the  assault  by  taking  the  part  of 
the  poor  ill-paid  clerks,  whom  it  had  been  sought  to  turn  out  of  house  and 
home  without  indemnity,  whilst  bloated  over-paid  officials  (/.  e.,  himself,) 
revelled  in  anti-democratic  splendour,  &c.,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
proved  a  Republican,  then  the  Monarchists  would  open  their  batteries 
upoa  him  by  lamentations  over  M.  Jobus,  who  was  an  institution  of  the 
past,  and  had  been  persecuted  solely  on  that  account. 

The  Count  resolved  to  embody  his  views  in  the  form  of  a  programme 
or  constitution,  which  he  should  submit  to  his  friends  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
then  advocate  publicly  whenever  he  had  a  chance,  in  order  that  no  doubt 
whatever  might  remain  as  to  what  his  sentiments  were. 

This  project  of  constitution  began  to  absorb  all  his  leisure.  He  read 
treatises  of  political  philosophy — Plato,  Stuart  Mill,  and  essays  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Blondes.  He  took  in  English  periodicals,  he  sought  out 
Englishmen  and  Americans  in  society,  and  sounded  them  as  to  the 
charters  of  their  respective  liberties.  Mr.  Washburne  procured  him  a 
copy  of  the  United  States  Constitution ;  Lord  Lyons  presented  him  with 
Hallam  and  a  fac-simile  of  Magna  Charta.  The  clerks  in  his  office  began 
to  breathe.  The  terrific  spell  of  work  that  had  fallen  upon  them  when 
that  direful  Tabular  List  was  being  drawn  up,  loomed  backwards  in  the 
distance  like  a  forgotten  nightmare.  They  found  time  to  read  the  news 
of  their  country,  play  pitch  and  toss,  and  crack  walnuts  during  office 
hours  as  in  the  good  old  days  ;  and  save  that  they  continued  to  be  civil 
to  the  public,  nothing  was  changed  from  what  it  had  been  of  yore.  The 
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young  gentleman  in  the  blue-striped  shirt-collar  and  with  the  double  eye- 
glass was  even  reinstated  in  his  cane-bottomed  chair  and  his  emoluments, 
on  expressing  contrition  for  the  past,  and  promising  not  to  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  for  the  future.  The  Count  had  never  been  brusque  with  his 
subordinates  even  when  the  reforming  fever  was  most  strongly  on  him. 
He  was  always  courteous  and  unassuming;  but  he  now  fell  perceptibly 
into  his  old  manner  of  letting  things  drift  as  they  listed,  and  judging 
them  all  with  a  smile.  He  bought  a  new  locket,  with  the  name 
"  Pritchard  "  embossed  rather  larger  than  before  and  in  rubies,  to  be 
more  conspicuous ;  the  use  of  it  was  to  keep  his  temper  within  bounds 
whenever  he  held  interviews  with  M.  Jobus.  That  gentleman  continued 
to  rule  and  be  useful,  as  in  his  palmiest  days.  To  be  sure,  when  there 
was  an  appointment  to  be  filled  up,  the  Count  endeavoured  to  select  the 
best  man  that  he  knew ;  but  he  had  sent  his  hobby,  Puritan,  to  its  stable, 
and  was  determined  not  to  risk  quarrels  with  lady  or  other  friends  for  the 
empty  satisfaction  of  being  treated  by  everybody  as  a  Jack  in  office.  Thus, 
his  school  comrade,  M.  de  Pleumeauvent,  obtained  the  governorship  he 
wanted,  Mdme.  de  Kosecroix  was  promised  a  post  for  her  brother,  and 
when  a  minor  vacancy  arose  for  which  he  knew  of  no  eligible  person,  he 
abandoned  the  nomination  to  M.  Jobus,  who  always  knew  of  somebody. 
Needless  to  add,  that  water-melons  began  to  travel  once  again  through 
the  streets  under  the  custody  of  dragoons,  and  that  cork-soles,  heaps  of 
newspapers,  and  novels  were  despatched  about  the  country  with  the 
Government  frank,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  check  the  practice. 

In  this  way  time  flew  by  until  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  day  or 
two  after  which  M.  de  Ris  completed  his  plan  of  a  constitution,  and  had 
it  neatly  copied  out  on  foolscap  by  his  Secretary,  skilled  in  precis  writing. 
It  was  a  bright  December  morning  when,  with  the  document  in  his  official 
portfolio,  the  Cochin  China  Minister  went  to  attend  the  Cabinet  Council 
where  he  intended  producing  it. 

There  was  to  be  a  question  put  to  the  Cochin  China  Minister  that 
afternoon  by  an  honourable  member  of  the  Bight,  who  wished  to  know 
whether  it  were  true  that  a  post  of  dignity  in  Cochin  China  had  been 
bestowed  upon  a  convict  who  had  escaped  from  the  hulks  (i.e.  to  a 
Republican  who  had  been  transported  to  Cayenne  for  his  opinions  under 
the  Second  Empire,  and  had  fled  thence).  As  the  Count  would  have  to 
vindicate  his  appointment,  he  had  conceived  that  no  opportunity  could  be 
more  fitting  for  a  public  profession  of  his  new  faith,  and  he  explained  this 
to  his  astonished  colleagues,  who,  not  having  come  prepared  to  hear  a  new 
Constitutional  programme  read  to  them,  sat  in  blank  dismay  round  the 
council  board,  when  the  Count  drew  out  his  manuscript,  and  perused  it 
aloud  with  evident  satisfaction. 

PEOJECT  OF  REPUBLICAN  CONSTITUTION  FOR  FRANCE. 

1.  Two  Chambers,  viz.,  a  Senate  elected  by  the  Councils  General  and  comprising 
certain  ex-officio  members,  and  a  Legislative  body  of  300  members,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

2.  The  Senate  to  be  renewable  by  thirds  every  two  years  so  that  the  term  of 
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office  of  each  Senator  shall  be  of  six  years.  The  ex-officio  members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  leaving  office  ;  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  of  five 
rears  standing,  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  Gourde  Cassation,  C  our  des  Comptes,  and 
Tribunal  de  Commerce  ;  the  Procureurs  Generaux  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  and 
Cour  des  Comptes  ;  a  Member  elected  out  of  each  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Institut 
de  France  ;  the  Doyen  and  sub-Doyen  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  four  prelates  elected  by  the  Episcopacy,  and  the  three  senior  Generals 
and  Admirals  on  active  service. 

3.  A  President  of  the  Republic  elected  by  the  two  Chambers  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  and  not  re-eligible.* 

4.  Complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

5.  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  of  public  meeting. 

6.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  where  desired  by  either  of  the  suitors  ;  and  abolition 
in  criminal  cases  of  "  1'instruction  secrete." 

7.  Municipal  independence  ;  each  Municipal  Council  to  elect  its  own  Mayor. 

8.  Appointment  of  Prefects  for  a  term  of  five  years  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
and  abolition  of  all  sub-prefectorates. 

9.  Compulsory  military  service  for  all  able-bodied  citizen*. 

10.  Compulsory  education. 

11.  Payment  of  such  Senators  and  Deputies  only  as  shall  make  an  affidavit  that 
their  income  is  below  25,000  francs. 

12.  Establishment  of  Divorce,  and  simplification  of  the  Marriage  Laws  ;  men  to 
be  considered  of  age  at  twenty-one  instead  of  twenty-five,  and  free  to  marry  at  that 
age  without  sanction  from  parents. 

There  were  some  three  score  more  articles  that  followed  the  above, 
which  were  only  the  more  prominent  items  of  a  programme  that  embraced 
reform  and  reconstitution  in  all  its  branches — the  recasting  of  the  Judicial 
System  alone  absorbing  a  couple  of  dozen  paragraphs.  Never  had  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  twirled  their  pens  so  disconsolately  over  their 
blotting-books.  Why  was  this  new  Cochin  China  Minister  always  breaking 
out  in  fresh  places  after  this  fashion  ?  Most  rueful  of  all  to  behold  too 
were  the  Republican  Ministers.  If  this  programme  were  pushed  to  a 
division  in  the  Cabinet  they  could  not  well  help  supporting  it,  and  this  must 
lead  to  a  trial  of  strength,  after  which  one  or  other  section  of  the  Cabinet 
must  retire.  And  they  were  all  so  comfortable  where  they  were,  and  the 
compromise  system  that  had  been  in  force  for  a  year,  had  worked  so  well ; 
and  there  really  was  so  little  need  for  sensational  programmes,  or  for 
reform  in  any  shape  !  An  icy  silence  followed  the  reading  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  Great  Personage  sitting  at  the  head  of  table  wiped  his 
brow  despairingly  with  his  silk  handkerchief.  The  Count  had  not  quite 
been  able  to* understand  the  silence,  but  he  understood  the  handkerchief: 
one  has  not  been  a  man  of  the  world  all  one's  life  for  nothing.  He  rose 
with  an  agreeable,  though  very  superficial  smile,  and  said  their  Excellencies 
would  have  time  to  think  about  it.  Then  the  Council  being  over  he  went 
out  and  drove  to  the  House. 


*  M.  de  Ris's  idea  in  fixing  seven  years  was  probably  this.  That  during  a  term 
of  four  years  a  President  has  scarcely  the  time  to  give  lull  play  to  his  abilities  ; 
besides  which,  Presidential  elections  in  excitable  countries  should  not  be  too  frequent. 
Seven  years  is  a  term  neither  dangerously  long  nor  inconveniently  short.  A  French 
President,  however,  thould  never  be  re-elidible.  f«.T  re-election  in  France  would  be  the 
certain  prelude  to  monmvhy. 
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But  he  knew  that  his  days  in  the  Cabinet  were  numbered,  perhaps 
even  his  hours.  If  not  sacrificed  by  the  compromise  proclivities  of  his 
colleagues,  he  would  retire  of  his  own  free  will,  for  what  could  he  do  in  a 
Cabinet  where  every  effort  of  patriotism  on  his  part  was  rebuffed.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  the  Count,  being  a  Frenchman,  was  little  imbued 
with  the  parliamentary  spirit,  based  on  mutual  concessions  and  the  strong 
pull,  the  long  pull,  and  the  pull  altogether  system.  He  was  little  able  to 
perceive  the  ludicrous  feature  of  a  Minister  arriving  with  a  constitution  on 
foolscap,  and  demanding  all  his  colleagues  to  swallow  it  entire,  under  pain 
of  Cabinet  dismemberment.  He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  it  would  come 
to  if  every  Minister  drew  up  a  constitution,  nor  how  far  Government  would 
be  possible,  if  each  Minister  absolutely  refused  to  consider  office  tenable 
unless  .all  his  schemes  were  submitted  to  by  the  rest.  He  entered  the 
House  and  made  a  very  freezing  answer,  in  fifty  words,  to  the  honourable 
member  who  wished  to  know  about  the  republican  who  had  escaped  from 
the  hulks.  Then,  with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  he  went  to  walk  about 
the  Galerie  des  Tombeaux,  which  acts  as  principal  lobby. 

A  Minister  inspires  so  much  respect  to  the  French  mind  that  deputies 
uncovered  themselves  right  and  left  as  Count  de  Bis  passed,  and  many 
pressed  forward  to  give  him  news  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  or  of  the 
Count  de  Paris,  or  of  Chiselhurst,  hoping  that  such  might  please  him, 
and  perhaps  induce  him  to  make  a  statement  indicative  of  Monarchist 
tendencies.  M.  Gambetta,  also,  having  somehow  heard  that  he  had  got  to 
loggerheads  with  his  colleagues,  came  and  shook  his  hand  very  cor- 
dially. But  the  Count  was  not  thinking  of  Chiselhurst,  and  he  had  but 
a  moderate  faith  in  M.  Gambetta.  He  was  looking  for  some  man  of 
sober  sense  by  conversation  with  whom  he  could  refresh  his  excited  mind. 
He  stumbled  across  an  English  newspaper  correspondent  who  was 
starving  along  with  a  note-book  in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  in  the  other, 
and  a  field-glass  at  his  side.  He  knew  this  gentleman,  and  stopped 
him. 

"  If  you  wished  to  found  a  republic  in  England,  monsieur,"  he  asked, 
"  how  should  you  do  it  ?  " 

"We  have  a  republic,"  smiled  the  correspondent:  "every  country 
where  freedom  exists  with  a  respect  for  the  law  is  a  republic.  The  stylo 
of  the  person  who  nominally  governs  matters  little." 

"  Then,  how  do  you  define  republicanism  ?  " 

"It  is  indefinable,"  answered  the  Englishman;  "but  is  practicable 
to  those  who  hold  to  substance  instead  of  shadow." 

The  correspondent  vanished,  he  and  his  field-glass  ;  and  the  Minister 
walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  model  of  Bayard's  tomb,  where,  scribbling 
notes  in  a  book  resting  on  the  head  of  that  warrior,  stood  a  chroniqueur 
of  the  Cigare,  M.  Timoleon  Tartine.  It  was  M.  Tartine  who  had  written 
that  the  Count's  trousers  were  ill- cut.  He  would  have  escaped,  if  pos- 
sible, but  the  Count  had  taken  him  unawares,  so  he  brazened  it  out. 

"  I  know  I  have  been  attacking  your  Excellency,"  he  laughed  ;  "but 
I  haci  n  grudge  against  your  tailor,  an  old  enemy  of  mine/' 
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"  You  shouldn't  attack  those  who  are  for  freedom  of  the  press,  as  I 
am ;  besides,  trousers  are  not  politics." 

"  They  are  French  politics,"  answered  M.  Tartine ;  "  but,"  added 
he  in  huge  disgust,  "freedom  of  the  press,  who  cares  for  that,  M.  le 
Comte  ?  Every  day  of  my  life,  and  of  a  Sunday  in  church,  when  I  go 
there,  I  pray  for  a  press-law  which  may  make  of  journalists  something 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  they  are  now.  Some  years  ago  I  held  my 
head  high ;  I  had  been  twice  imprisoned,  and  every  line  I  wrote  was  gold. 
Now  my  editor  tells  me  every  day  that  he  didn't  quite  like  that  last 
article  of  mine.  And  why  ?  Is  it  that  I  write  worse  ?  Not  I ;  but  four 
years  ago  it  was  despotism,  and  as  you  dared  not  say  much,  everything 
that  you  did  dare  say  was  listened  to,  even  when  it  was  bad  grammar. 
Give  me  back  despotism  and  Ste.  Pelagic  ;  that's  the  only  enjoyable 
government  for  a  chroniqueur." 

The  Minister  laughed.  "  France  and  England  ;  there  we  have  them. 
It  will  perhaps  be  an  uphill  work  to  rear  an  enlightened  republic  with 
such  cariatides  as  M.  Tartine."  He  had  got  so  far  in  his  soliloquy 
when  a  silver-chained  usher  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  handed  a 
card  : — "  A  lady  desires  to  see  your  Excellency." 

The  card  was  Madame  de  Claire's,  who  wished  for  places  in  the 
strangers'  gallery  for  herself  and  Miss  Lucie.  She  was  in  her  brougham 
in  the  courtyard,  and  had  come  very  bravely  dressed  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  M.  de  His  speak.  So  she  said,  smiling,  whilst  Mdlle.  Lucie  held 
out  her  tiny  gloved  hand.  He  told  them  it  was  too  late,  for  he  had  in  all 
likelihood  made  his  first  and  last  speech  as  a  Minister. 

"  And  why?" 

He  explained  briefly,  and  she  listened  with  her  large  liquid  eyes  so 
open  that  he  could  see  himself  in  them.  He  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  having  so  poor  an  account  to  give  of  two  months'  power.  "  But 
it  was  not  power,"  added  he  apologetically.  "  It  has  been  like  stiff 
ploughing  on  a  hard  land  which  I  now  see  is  sterile.  It  is  no  good  casting 
republican  seed  there." 

"  Oh,  if  only  I  had  the  chance !  "  she  exclaimed  naively,  and  then 
checked  herself,  blushing. 

But  the  words  were  out,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  them. 

"  I  might  try  again,"  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and  speaking  cheerfully, 

yet  with  earnestness — "  if He  paused  for  a  word,  and  said  in  a  lower 

voice — "  if  the  power  were  made  lighter  to  me  by  being  shared." 

She  did  not  ask,  "  Shared  with  whom  ?  "  nor  was  her  expression  so 
discouraging  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  her.  The  Boulevard  wits  in 
Paris  say  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Ris  will  make  an  excellent 
republican  Minister  when  her  husband  takes  office  again  :  for,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  it  better  to  resign  for  the  present.  Every  time  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  council  board  his  colleagues  looked  apprehensively  at  him, 
as  if  they  feared  he  was  going  to  draw  a  new  constitution  from  his  pocket, 
or,  worse  than  all,  suggest  some  new  reforms. 
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IN  a  pleasant  country,  about  which  many  quaint  legends  and  curious 
stories  are  told — where  is  spoken  in  all  its  purity  that  Scotch  which,  from 
its  idioms,  peculiar  words,  and  characteristic  broad  vowels,  is  termed 
Doric— lies  the  little  village  of  Whitehall,  in  the  pretty  parish  of  St.  Cyrus, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  Kincardineshire.  There,  in  the  year  1786, 
was  born  George  Beattie,  a  man  who,  both  from  the  value  of  the  poetry 
he  left  behind  him,  and  the  tragic  nature  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  has  claims  on  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  remembrance  of  a  gene- 
ration other  than  his  own.  The  son  of  a  crofter,  who,  in  the  season, 
could  take  to  salmon-fishing  to  help  him  to  support  his  family,  he  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  small  cottage,  which  boasted  only  of  a  "but  and 
a  ben,"  along  with  his  three  brothers  and  two  sisters,  who  went  regularly 
every  morning  in  merry  band  to  the  parish-school.  These  were  the  days 
of  simple,  homely  pleasures  and  rural  festivities,  when  the  more  serious 
business  of  life  was  enlivened  at  stated  periods  by  the  merrymakings  of 
Hallowe'en,  Hogmanay,  Yule,  Pasch  Saturday,  and  Carlin  Play  at  Harvest 
Home.  George  Beattie's  nature  seems  to  have  been  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  frolic  and  simplicity  of  these^  rustic  rites.  When  George  was 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Excise, 
and  this  led  the  family  to  remove  their  humble  penates  to  Montrose,  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles.  It  was  probably  with  some  sorrow  that  the 
children  left  their  pretty  country  home.  George,  it  is  said,  walked  all  the 
distance  to  their  new  abode,  with  a  tame  "  kae  "  (jackdaw)  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  his  little  brother  David,  a  night  or  two  after  their  settlement  in  the 
town,  exclaimed  that  he  was  "  goin'  hame  again,"  as  he  did  not  like  "dry 
tea" — tea  without  cream  in  it,  for  although  plentiful  enough  at  the  croft, 
cream  was  something  of  a  rarity  in  the  town. 

Some  time  after  the  family  settled  at  Montrose,  George  was  sent  to 
learn  a  trade,  but  he  continued  at  it  a  very  short  time.  He  managed  to 
procure  a  situation  as  clerk  in  an  office  in  Aberdeen.  His  employer  died 
six  weeks  later,  however,  and  left  to  his  clerk — who,  no  doubt,  was  full  of 
despondency  at  the  loss  of  his  situation — a  legacy  of  501.  This  was  quite 
a  little  capital  to  the  young  man.  He  returned  to  Montrose,  and  entered 
the  office  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  of  the  place.  After  a  year  or  two  in 
Edinburgh,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  writer.  In  this  capa- 
city he  succeeded  well,  and  attracted  many  friends  by  the  kindliness  of  his 
manner,  the  accuracy  of  his  Official  habits,  and  his  conversational  gifts. 
He  soon  established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  both  a  humourist 
and  a  poet  by  his  poem  of  John  o'  Arnha',  which  first  appeared,  in 
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the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Montrose  Review,  in  1815,  when 
he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  used  often  to  form  the  central 
figure  of  a  group  that  met  daily  in  the  High  Street  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day,  easily  recognisable,  though  by  no  means  of  striking  presence — a 
middle-sized  man,  a  little  inclined  to  corpulence  and  rotundity,  with  a 
"  black  surtout,  ribbed  pantaloons,  worn  neat,  with  black  gaiters,  and  a 
gold  chain  and  bunch  of  seals  hanging  from  his  watch."  There  were  no 
daily  newspapers  in  those  days,  and  the  news  could  only  be  picked  up  at 
odd  times  and  by  stray  people.  It  lost  little  in  the  telling,  and  would 
often  be  flavoured  with  many  a  terse  remark  or  caustic  joke.  Beattie, 
probably,  heard  it  as  soon  as  most  men,  and  his  quaint  drollery  often  gave 
it  peculiar  zest.  The  boys  in  the  street,  we  are  told,  would  loiter  on  their 
way  to  school  or  play  when  they  found  him  talking  in  the  streets,  and 
they  were  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  overhearing  some  random  shot  of 
humour  and  fun.  One  day  there  was  a  group  of  men  talking  at  the  door 
of  the  shop  of  a  well-known  citizen.  A  respectable  cabinet-maker,  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  Witheram.  Dal,  an  amateur  fiddle-maker,  was 
boasting  of  the  excellence  of  his  fiddles.  The  shopkeeper  was  rallying 
him  as  to  his  workmanship,  and  somewhat  ridiculing  his  fiddles, 
when  Witheram  in  a  passion,  exclaimed,  ''They've  been  ta'en  to 
London  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  been  tried."  "Ah,"  put  in  Beattie, 
"and  condemned,  and  burnt,"  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  argu- 
ment. He  was  fond  of  practical  jokes.  One  evening,  as  twilight  was 
deepening  into  night,  he  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  churchyard, 
when  he  saw  coming  towards  him  John — a  douce  Seceder,  wearing  a  huge 
Kilmarnock  bonnet.  Beattie  stepped  behind  a  tombstone,  and  as  he 
passed,  whipped  off  the  bonnet,  and  vanished  in  the  dusk.  John  looked 
round  in  wonder  and  amazement  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  and  hearing  no 
one,  fled  from  the  place  as  if  pursued  by  some  uncanny  spirit.  Next 
day  he  is  met  wearing  his  Sunday  bonnet  by  Beattie,  who  greets  him 
with  "  Ye  are  braw  th'  day,  John."  "  Ou  ay  Mr.  Beattie,"  says 
John,  looking  rather  put  out ;  "  but  if  this  were  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  it,  I  could  tell  you  a  gae  queer  story."  And  tell  it  he  did,  and 
recounted  his  own  luck  in  escaping  from  the  unearthly  apparition  that 
had  stolen  his  hat.  "  Well,"  Beattie  tells  him,  "  one  of  my  clerks 
was  out  at  the  Crancil  Braes,  and  found  a  bonnet.  I  wonder  if  it 
can  be  yours  ?  "  Up  to  Beattie's  oifice  they  went ;  and,  of  course,  found 
the  identical  bonnet.  To  complete  the  story,  Beattie  had  to  invent  a 
theory  as  to  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  occurrence.  Those  who  had 
died  during  the  great  plague  of  1666  had  been  buried  in  these  sandhills, 
from  a  fear  that  the  infection  might  rise  from  the  ground  when  the  graves 
were  opened.  Feeling  lonely  in  these  sand-pits,  far  away  from  their 
kindred  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them.  John's  bonnet  had  been  seized  durmg  one  of  those  visits  ;  but  the 
marauder,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  with  him  to  another  world,  had  left 
it  above  ground  at  the  Crancil  Braes,  where  it  had  been  found  by  his 
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clerk.    Such  practical  jokes  were  common  then,  when  there  was  a  greater 

freedom  than  would  now  be  tolerated.     There  were  rare  riots,  bonfires, 

and  beer-drinkings   in    the    street,   and  jolly   whisky-toddy  parties    in 

private  houses.     At  these  and  other  social  entertainments,  Beattie's  power 

of  story-telling  and  mimicry  made  him  a  great  favourite ;  and  although 

simple  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  almost  reserved  in  his  disposition, 

he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  the  company.     One  story,  or  monologue  in 

particular,  was  called  for  time  after  time.     The  occasion  of  it  happened  on 

a  day  when  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  called  "  Murk  Monday," 

from  its  having  been  murk  or  very  dark.     Many  well-known  people  in 

the  town  were  introduced,  whose  characters  and  idiosyncracies,  brought 

into  relief  by,  the  eclipse,  Beattie  hit  off  with  that  humour  which  loves 

what  it  laughs  at.     Among  these,  there  were  many  half-witted,  innocent 

poor  folks  known  as  characters — a  race  which  is  fast  dying  out  of  all  but 

our  smallest  and  most  primitive  villages, — ranging  from  Tullygoram  (so 

called  from  his  favourite  tune,  which  he  pronounced  with  a  tremendous 

burr)  a  crazed  captain,  who  freighted  a  ship  with  cats  for  a  West  Indian 

island,  to  Kitty  Pert,  a  fishwife,  to  whom,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  the 

poet  devoted  a  special  poem.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  the  slight 

sketch  of  two  yarn-merchants  meeting,  one  having  a  very  short  cough  and 

the  other  a  very  long  one,  and  coughing,  coughing  through  the  darkness 

at  each  other,   until,  after  making  vain  attempts  to  speak,   they  shook 

hands,    to   meet   another   day.     Beattie   made   many  friends,    not  only 

amongst  his  own  set,  but  among  the  poor ;  doing  for  them  those  kind 

offices  which  a  country  lawyer  can  so  often  do,  while  to  all  he  was  a 

sincere,  and  generous  friend. 

It  is  in  1821  that  the  tragic  interest  of  his  life  begins.  A  friendship 
had  for  some  time  existed  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Stone  of  Morphie,  so  called  from  a  plain,  unsculptured  monolith,  raised 
to  the  memory  of  a  Danish  hero  slain  there  in  battle.  She  is  described 
by  Beattie's  faithful,  if  somewhat  vulgar  and  verbose,  biographer,  as  "  tall, 
handsome,  sprightly,  and  dashing;  fascinating  rather  than  pretty,"  with 
"  rather  light-coloured  hair  and  hazel  eyes."  In  the  August  of  this  year 
he  began  seriously  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  lady.  His  attentions, 
though  at  first  nominally  rejected,  were  neither  displeasing  to  herself 
nor  her  parents,  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  give  up  visiting  at 
the  house.  The  intimacy,  indeed,  rather  grew  than  diminished,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1822  he  received  the  following  note  from  Miss  Gibson : 
"If  Mr.  Beattie  feels  inclined  to  extend  his  evening  walk,  a  friend  will 
have  pleasure  in  showing  him  some  birds'-nests  in  the  garden  at  Kin- 
naber."  He  met  her  there  frequently,  and  these  meetings  led  to  their 
becoming  engaged  to  each  other.  They  exchanged  many  vows  of  mutual 
affection  and  fidelity.  One  example  of  these  vows  is  given,  and  very  strange 
and  primitive  it  seems  to  us.  She  complained  that  he  had  been  ' '  jaunting ' ' 
without  her.  He  confesses  he  had  been  from  home,  but  that  it  was  on 
business,  not  on  pleasure,  and  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself,  as  the 
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weather  had  been  disagreeable.  As  he  rose  to  go,  Miss  Gibson  stood 
before  him,  and  said  they  must  repeat  their  vows.  Beattie  said  it  was 
not  necessary,  but  that  he  had  no  objection.  He  relates  that  she  made  him 
repeat  these  words  :  "  May  I  never  know  peace  in  this  world,  or  see  God 
in  mercy,  if  I  marry  another  than  you ;  or  if  I  ever  go  south  again  without 
taking  you  with  me  as  my  wife."  She  bound  herself  by  a  similar  oath. 

Early  in  1823,  Miss  Gibson  was  left  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  maternal  uncle  in  Grenada.  At  first  this  did  not  affect  her  relations 
to  Beattie.  She  declared  that  her  fortune  did  not  alter  her  affections,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  made  them  more  lasting,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
her  parents.  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  make  himself  perfectly  certain 
of  this,  and  one  night  pressed  her  to  give  a  direct  answer  as  to  whether 
she  would  still  marry  him  ;*  when  she  replied,  "I  mean  to  say  yes,  but 
will  you  allow  me  a  little  time  ?  "  He  said,  "  Certainly ;  as  much  as  you 
choose  :  it  is  nothing  new.  You  have  thought  of  it  before,  and  something 
may  intervene."  She  replied,  "  Nothing  could  possibly  intervene  ;  I  wish 
no  time.  I  am  yours  for  ever."  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May.  Next  day 
she  received  letters  from  her  uncle's  executors,  telling  her  of  some  more 
money  which,  as  residuary  legatee,  she  inherited,  and  of  some  West  Indian 
property  of  which  she  was  to  be  heiress.  On  the  6th  she  wrote  Beattie  : 

Can  you,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  to  give  me  back  that  promise,  which 
I  gave  you  on  Sunday  ?  I  then  asked  for  a  few  hours'  consideration  :  had  you  given 
me  that  it  would  have  saved  me  this  to-day.  I  then  boldly  declared  that  my  mother's 
consent  was  of  small  consequence,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  and  she  will  never,  I  fear, 
consent ;  but  you  know  I  never  mentioned  your  last  letter,  and  I  hope  this  corre- 
spondence may  be  kept  as  quiet.  That  this  will  give  you  pain  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
better  give  it  now  than  afterwards  ;  and  believe  me,  you  have  little  to  regret  in  the 
want  of  a  nearer  connection  with  me,  unless  my  money,  and  that  is  not  one-tenth  of 
what  they  call  it  at  Montrose.  ...  I  shall  only  add  that  there  breathes  not  the 
man  in  Europe  I  at  present  prefer  to  you,  but  still  I  consider  we  may  be  better  apart. 

This  letter  caused  her  lover  much  pain.  In  the  statement  he  drew 
up  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  he  tells  us  that  at  first  he  could 
scarcely  credit  his  senses  ;  then  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  jeu  d'espritt 
to  vex  him.  He  soon,  however,  began  to  view  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  was  intended,  and  he  wrote  her  a  long  letter  in  reply,  telling 
her  that  she  knew  little  of  his  feelings  when  she  simply  said  that  her  letter 
would  give  him  pain ;  that  no  language  could  express  his  state  of  mind  : 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  she  could  have  asked  anything  he  could  not 
have  granted,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  He  now  saw  he  had  been 
fatally  mistaken.  He  could  much  sooner  part  with  his  existence  than 
give  her  back  her  promise,  come  what  would.  He  recapitulates  the 
history  of  their  meetings  and  love  for  the  last  two  years.  He  reminds 
her  of  the  day  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  house  which  she  wished  to 
be  purchased  or  taken  for  their  living  in.  She  had  wronged  him  cruelly 
in  what  she  said  about  her  money.  It  had  never  for  a  moment  been  in 
his  calculations.  The  poor  fellow  admits  to  a  little  touch  of  jealousy  at 
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the  thought  of  the  number  of  new  suitors  her  good  fortune  might  bring 
around  her,  and  that  on  that  account  alone  was  he  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  the  pledge.  He  acknowledges  that  in  this  thought  he  was  not  doing 
her  justice,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  asks  her  pardon  for  such  a 
thought  ever  having  crossed  his  mind.  He  thus  concludes,  embittered 
into  a  fierce  determination  to  keep  what  he  justly  thought  was  his  own : 

I  cannot  give  you  back  your  vow,  or  rather  I  should  say  vows.  I  cannot  give  you 
back  your  letters — justice,  honour,  truth  forbid  it ;  the  use  of  these  letters  must  now 
be  regulated  by  circumstances.  I  will  renounce  no  claim,  but  maintain  and  defend 
them  to  the  last.  There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  this  business  that  I  fear  I  cannot 
refrain  taking  steps  to  justify  myself  to  your  parents  and  the  world.  It  grieves  me  to 
the  heart  to  write  in  this  style,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Unfit  as  I  am  for  the  task,  I 
must  take  a  copy  of  this  before  dispatching  it.  Wishing  you  more  happiness  than 
you  have  left  me  in  possession  of,  and  improvement  in  your  health,  I  have  still  more 
to  say,  but  cannot  now  proceed  further. 

To  this  Miss  Gibson  replied  as  follows  : — 

I  own  the  justice  and  truth  of  all  you  have  written,  and  now  ask  your  forgiveness. 
I  had  not  any  idea  of  the  pain  my  letter  has  given  you ;  but  on  that  head  we  are  now 
"  quits."  May  God  forgive  you  for  the  harshness  of  yours  ;  but  I  would  require  to 
take  care  what  I  write,  as  you  are  a  man  of  law,  and  therefore  not  fairly  match  ; 
however,  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  by  the  servant,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  or 
can  forgive  me,  and  believe  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  hurt  your  feelings  again.  I 
allow  it  was  unguarded  and  highly  unfeeling,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  excuse 
for  myself.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add  :  if  you  still  wish  me  to  become  your 
bride,  I  beg  that  previous  to  quitting  my  father's  home,  all  letters  that  have  passed 
betwixt  us  may  be  destroyed. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  the  quick  rebound  from  the  deep  grief  he 
had  been  suffering,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  detect  certain  marks  of 
stratagem  apparent  to  another  eye,  he  writes  : — 

MY  DEAR  Miss  GIBSON, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter.  I  am  too 
happy  not  to  forget  and  forgive  what  has  passed.  The  trial  was  severe.  You  are  an 
angel  still.  God  Almighty  bless  you.  My  already  enervated  frame  tells  me  I  could 
not  live  without  you  ;  you  must  therefore  be  my  bride.  Make  of  your  fortune  what 
you  please  ;  personally,  I  neither  wish  control  over  nor  the  slightest  benefit  from  it 
in  any  shape,  and  it  will  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  I  can  formally 
renounce  it.  I  only  want  Miss  Gibson,  and  she  knows  I  could  have  begged  my  bread 
with  her.  Adieu,  &c.  I  am  yours  for  ever. 

Soon  after  writing  this  he  met  her  on  the  old  terms  and  "  all  that  had 
occurred  of  a  disagreeable  nature  was  completely  buried  in  oblivion." 
She  told  him  that  she  had  made  the  request  only  to  try  him,  and  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  his  having  taken  up  this  idea  so  seriously.  She  voluntarily 
took  a  most  solemn  oath  that  she  would  punctually  and  faithfully  fulfil 
her  engagements  with  him,  and  never  think  of  retracting  them,  while  she 
drew  breath.  She  wished  to  live  a  short  time  at  the  home  of  Kinnaber, 
to  which  she  had  just  gone,  but  that  after  that,  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments were  made,  their  marriage  was  to  take  place.  One  of  the  numerous 
admirers  that  poor  Beattie's  jealousy  had  conjured  up,  now  appeared 
in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  William  Smart,  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  corn  mer- 
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chants.  Beattie  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  received  this  gentleman's 
advances  with  anything  but  reluctance,  and  ho  suffered  accordingly. 
Some  time  afterwards  she  met  him,  and  she  was  struck  with  his  looking 
so  unwell.  "I  made  no  immediate  answer,"  he  says,  "and  I  confess 
I  was  a  good  deal  affected,  as  she  looked  poorly  herself.  Miss  Gibson 
then  burst  into  tears,  and  said  she  could  never  forgive  herself,  for  having 
latterly  acted  towards  me  as  she  had  done.  .  .  .  She  asked  rue  to  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  said  we  both  would  be  in  high  spirits  at 
next  meeting."  This,  however,  seemed  only  a  momentary  fit  of  com- 
punction, for  she  goes  on  continuing  to  receive  and  return  Mr.  Smart's 
attentions  and  sets  off  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  without  acquainting  Beattie 
of  the  circumstance ;  when  afterwards  upbraided  by  him  she  tells  him 
that  she  has  been  ordered  on  many  excursions  for  her  health,  and 
that  this  information  must  suffice  for  one  and  all  of  her  absences. 
This  grieves  Beattie  very  much,  and  in  despair  he  draws  up  what  he 
calls  a  statement  of  facts,  which  he  sends  to  her  father.  Miss  Gibson 
obtained  this  statement  from  her  father,  and  a  correspondence  ensues 
betwixt  Beattie  and  herself  on  the  subject,  in  which  she  refers  again  to 
her  fortune  with  a  twitting  cruelty.  "  I  find  my  fortune  has  too  many 
charms  for  you,"  she  writes,  "  and  you  are  determined  to  prosecute  me 
or  have  it."  She  will  submit  to  anything  rather  than  go  into  a  court  of 
law.  She  begs  him  to  make  no  more  complaints  to  her  father,  as  his 
health  was  too  feeble  to  permit  of  his  being  agitated.  She  begs  him  to 
return  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  written  him.  On  his  part  he  says  that 
he  wrote  the  statement  of  facts  in  despair.  It  was  sent  off  in  a  moment. 
He  need  not  say  if  he  repented  it.  He  is  so  overwhelmed  with  misery 
that  he  attempts  to  fall  upon  expedients  with  a  view  to  temporary  relief, 
and  in  the  next  instant  all  appears  like  a  dream.  He  appeals  to  his 
affection  for  her.  He  asks  her  to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  anything,  rather  than  give  her  up.  He  cannot  do  business, 
he  cannot  read  a  sheet  while  this  misery  lasts.  To  send  back  her  letters, 
he  says,  would  be  like  closing  the  very  tomb  on  himself;  and  again  he 
breaks  out  that  he  cannot  permit  the  engagement  on  her  part  to  be 
evaded  without  seeking  every  redress  in  his  power.  He  assures  her  that 
he  is  very  unwilling  to  trouble  her  with  his  complaints  :  he  wishes  it  were 
possible  to  suffer  in  silence.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion  he  gets 
worse  and  worse.  No  effort  of  reason  or  attempt  to  laugh  away  his 
misery  has  the  least  effect.  He  talks  of  the  possibility  of  something 
happening  to  him,  in  case  of  which  he  locks  away  her  letters,  with 
written  instructions  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  her.  He  was  lately 
one  of  the  happiest  beings  in  existence,  now  he  is  the  most  miserable. 

It  now  became  generally  understood  in  the  county  that  Miss  Gibson 
had  abandoned  Beattie  and  that  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Smart.      A 

Mr.  A called  upon  Beattie  and  attempted  to  get  back  her  letters, 

but  in  vain.     As  the  approaching  marriage  began  to  be  talked  of  Beattie's 
misery  deepened.      He  began  to  be  apprehensive  ho  could  not  survive 
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the  day,  for  on  the  8th  of  August  he  makes  a  will,  and  fearful  that 
she  should  marry  within  the  sixty  days  necessary  to  constitute  its  legality, 
he  writes  to  her  praying  her  to  postpone  the  marriage.  He  tells  her  that 
if  she  marries  within  the  sixty  days,  his  brother  and  sister  will  be  left 
unprovided  for.  After  that  date  she  may  marry,  for  he  will  be  no  more. 
"  0  do  not  do  anything  to  hasten  it !  "  he  bursts  out,  "  not  upon  my  own 
account,  but  on  account  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  me  and  never 
have  offended  you  ;  I  never  intended  to  do  so — but  I  do  not  know  myself. 
Will  you  yet  offer  my  best  respects  to  your  parents.  I  will  never  see  any 
of  you  again,  nor  the  garden,  &c. ;  it  is  better  I  should  not,  it  would  only 
make  me  worse.  These  recollections  are  bitter.  Will  you  pray  for  me  ?" 
This  letter  is  answered  by  her  father,  who,  in  his  rough  way,  attempts 
some  consolation,  telling  him  there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it,  and  asking  him  to  come  and  see  them  again  as  usual.  Miss 
Gibson's  own  conduct  seems  to  have  been  very  harsh  and  unnatural. 
She  returned  him  no  answer  to  his  letter.  She  is  even  said  to  have  made 
public  his  last  appeal  for  delay,  and  in  other  ways  to  have  made  his 
feelings  a  subject  of  mockery.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  two  scenes,  which 
are  painfully  vivid  in  the  light  of  the  days  that  were  to  come  shed  upon 
them.  The  one  is  of  a  little  noisy  provincial  theatre,  boasting  a  small 
stage,  and  a  set  of  third-rate  actors.  In  a  conspicuous  position,  not  so 
much  enjoying  the  acting  as  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  people  around  her, 
and  especially  that  of  one  gentleman,  sits  Miss  Gibson,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  admirers.  Not  very  far  off  in  a  darkened  parlour  sits  a  lonely 
figure,  as  if  beaten  down  by  some  great  sorrow,  his  head  resting  on  his 
arm,  all  drawn  together,  as  if  he  would  have  escaped  from  any  light 
still  lingering  in  the  room.  He  has  just  come  from  his  office  and  has 
heard  from  a  friend  where  she,  of  whose  cruelty  he  is  dying,  is,  and 
what  she  is  doing.  Poor  man,  the  light  will  soon  all  be  gone  ;  the  dark- 
ness of  night  will  soon  settle  over  him.  But  he  has  to  sit  there  many 
a  weary  hour  still,  waiting  till  those  sixty  days  expire,  and  writing  those 
tragic  last  words  of  his  which  he  has  left  us,  in  what  he  himself  entitles 
The  Last.  He  speaks  of  a  dreadful  cloud  having  hung  over  him  for  some 
days,  and  he  fears  he  shall  never  again  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  world. 
Again  and  again  does  he  recur  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  again 
and  again  does  he  indulge  in  the  most  minute  introspection.  He  trusts 
that  although  he  finds  himself  deficient  in  many  respects,  and  though  he 
dies  the  death  of  a  wretched  suicide,  he  will  be  happy,  having  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  unbounded  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  He  would  like  to 
mention  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  he  is  afraid  in  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  he  may  forget  some  of  them.  "  I  meant  to  have  written  a 
separate  letter  to  my  parents ;  this,  however,  I  cannot  do.  I  can  only 
think  of  them  with  that  dreadful  degree  of  agony,  that  the  perspiration 
falls  in  drops  from  the  tips  of  my  fingers  on  the  paper.  I  die  as  I  lived, 
their  loving,  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  .  .  .  We  will  all  meet  in  a  better 
world.  I  have  one  consolation.  They  will  not  be  left  destitute  here." 

22 2 
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He  tells  us  lie  has  not  slept  many  hours  in  the  course  of  two  months. 
He  could  not  read,  he  could  not  bear  to  think.  He  looks  back  over  a 
dreary  desert,  all  black  and  damp  with  mists,  to  the  happy  days  when  he 
used  to  take  delight  in  simple  pleasures,  the  seeking  for  birdsnests  and 
the  playing  with  children.  There  occurs  in  the  MS.  frequent  interruptions, 
showing  that  it  was  written  at  different  periods,  the  new  paragraphs 
generally  beginning  with  some  such  sentence  as  this, — "  After  an  interval 
of  suffering,  I  have  again  taken  up  my  pen.  I  find  no  improvement  in 
the  state  of  my  mind."  Then  he  passes  into  fresh  explanation  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  fresh  attempts  to  comprehend  hers.  He  cannot  get  rid  of 
a  deep  and  indelible  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  him.  He  quotes  Campbell's 
lines  written  on  the  grave  of  a  suicide  : — 

Ah  I  once  perhaps  the  social  passion  glowed 

In  thy  devoted  bosom  ;  and  the  hand 

That  smote  its  kindred  heart,  might  yet  be  prone 

To  deeds  of  mercy.     Who  may  understand 

Thy  many  woes,  poor  suicide  unknown  ? 

He,  who  thy  being  gave,  shall  judge  of  thee  alone. 

He  describes  the  fact  of  Miss  Gibson's  accusing  him  of  having  designs 
against  her  property  as  sickening  his  very  soul.  He  is  sorry  that  under 
his  sufferings  he  should  have  threatened  to  go  into  a  court  of  law.  That 
he  could  there  have  obtained  damages  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  would 
sooner  have  coined  his  heart's  blood  than  raised  money  by  such  means.  He 
tries  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  miserable  state  of  mind.  He  has  still 
the  beautiful  world  around  him,  the  delight  of  his  solitary  walks,  his  troop 
of  friends.  He  recognises  all  this.  All  these  objects  still  exist ;  but  they 
are  not  the  same  to  him.  He  sees  them  through  a  totally  different  medium. 
"  The  smooth  mirror  of  my  mind,  which  formerly  reflected  all  objects  in 
such  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  manner,  and  which  was  a  continual  source 
of  happiness  to  me,  is  now  broken  and  ruffled,  and  reflects  everything  dis- 
torted, hideous,  and  disgustful.  I  am  a  different  being  from  my  former 
self,  and  support  a  different  and  painful  existence."  Once  again  he  turns  to 
her  who  has  wronged  him,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  his  full  forgiveness. 
Then  he  makes  some  little  bequests.  He  remembers  all  the  poor  people' 
round  about  him,  and  leaves  a  pound  to  a  "poor  man,  nearly  blind,  who 
often  sits  on  the  churchyard  brae."  His  thoughts  drew  once  more  to  Miss 
Gibson,  and  then  to  his  kindred.  "It  is  awful  to  think  that  I  cannot 
live  and  cannot  die  without  shocking  my  relatives.  They  have  not  been 
out  of  my  mind  for  a  moment  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a  dreadful 
alternative.  I  will  make  it  as  little  shocking  as  possible.  I  will  lay  down 
the  burden,  which  I  can  no  longer  bear,  in  some  sequestered  place  ;  I  think 
in  that  solemn,  sacred,  silent  spot  where  my  bones  will  be  deposited." 
The  only  thing  that  gives  him  consolation  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  suffering 
from  any  wrong  he  has  himself  committed.  It  is  not  remorse  he  is 
suffering  from,  nor  anything  like  it.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  the  agonies 
of  his  mind  do  not  hurt  his  bodily  frame.  He  is  perfectly  assured  of  his 
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sanity.  He  could  wish  to  live,  if  he  could  only  forget  the  past ;  but  that  he 
cannot  do.  Although  he  has  gone  ahout  all  his  ordinary  pursuits  and 
mixed  in  society,  he  has  never  forgotten  for  a  moment  of  time  the  awful 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  feels  the  scene  is  closing  over  him. 
He  feels  no  repugnance  at  the  thought  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
had  been  an  honourable  one  he  would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  Nothing 
could  have  had  the  effect  on  him  that  this  has  had.  "  Perpetual  imprison- 
ment, with  all  the  squalor  careens  and  torture  itself,  would  not  hav« 
reduced  me  to  my  present  state.  Under  all  this  the  spirit  and  the  mind 
would  have  remained  unsubdued.  When  these  are  deeply  wounded,  all  is 
over.  When  the  heart  is  sickened  to  the  core  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
variegated  fields  that  used  to  delight  me  now  pall  upon  my  sight,  and  the 
changing  foliage  affords  me  no  delight.  I  have  no  refuge,  but  in  the  silent 
and  peaceful  grave."  Once  more  he  dwells,  with  a  low  wail  of  pain,  on  the 
old  days  of  mutual  vows  of  affection  betwixt  them.  "  Miss  Gibson  cannot 
have  forgotten,  at  least  ought  not  to  forget,  how  we  anticipated  the  happi- 
ness we  had  in  prospect,  and  how  we  imagined  ourselves  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyments  of  the  state  in  which  we  were  to  enter 
— that  we  hoped  to  be  blessed  with  pledges  of  our  affection ;  and  Miss 
Gibson  spoke  with  pleasure  of  my  fondness  for  children.  Can  this  be  for- 
gotten ?  "  He  had  thus  been  at  the  very  gates  of  the  Paradise  he  had 
conjured  up  for  himself — had  looked  into  it,  and  found  it  exceeding  fair  ; 
and  while  he  looked,  a  cruel  wind  came  from  within  the  garden  itself,  and 
brought  desolation  around.  The  last  paragraph  he  wrote  is  as  follows : 
the  lines  in  italics  having  been  erased  from  his  MS. : — 

"  Well,  she  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  what  she  wished.  She  is 
at  full  liberty  to  laugh  at  me.  I  suppose  few,  after  all — bad  as  the  world 
is — will  envy  her  of  her  sport.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  the  extent  of  the 
wrong,  but  the  reflection  of  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  that  plants  the  sting. 
When  Cresar  saw  Brutus  stab  at  him  he  offered  no  resistance — his  heart 
burst,  and,  muffling  up  his  face  in  a  mantle,  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey'g 
statue.  All  is  now  over.  I  die  in  perfect  goodwill  towards  every  human 
being.  If  my  feelings  may  have  led  me  to  say  anything  offensive  respecting 
Miss  G.,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  She  has  my  entire  forgiveness.  If  I  have 
erred  in  anything,  I  hope  she  will  forgive  me,  and  it  will  be  wise  in  her  to 
forget  what  may  have  passed  betwixt  us.  If  I  could  have  done  this  I  would 
have  been  happy.  There  is  no  use  in  repininy.  I  never  did  so  before." 

He  was  fully  bent  on  suicide.  He  went  all  the  way  to  Aberdeen  to 
buy  a  pistol.  It  appears  that  the  first  one  he  bought  did  not  please  him, 
and  he  returned  and  purchased  another.  It  is  believed  he  went  to  his 
native  village,  St.  Cyrus,  and  tested  the  pistol  on  the  door  of  a  salmon 
fish-house.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  29th  of  September,  he 
looked  out  of  his  office,  and  said  there  would  be  rain.  He  sent  some  one 
to  the  Kirkbrae,  where  the  distant  sky  could  clearly  be  seen,  and  found 
it  did  not  look  like  much  rain.  He  then  went  in  and  dressed  himself, 
with  unusual  care,  in  his  best  suit.  As  he  was  going  out,  his  sister  spoke 
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of  preparing  something  for  his  dinner,  and  he  answered,  "  No,  Kate, 
ye'll  not  do  that.  I  am  going  to  the  country,  and  I'll  maybe  no  be  back 
to  dinner,  and  I  can  get  something — if  I  come,  if  1  come,"  which  he 
repeated  twice.  Going  out,  he  turned  back  twice  and  spoke  about  rain. 
He  proceeded  to  the  links,  and  eat  an  apple  or  two  from  a  ship  that  had 
just  come  in.  The  sun  shone  merrily,  and  life  was  going  on  as  usual 
about  him.  The  golfers  were  playing  on  the  links,  the  tradesmen  at  their 
usual  work,  the  reapers  binding  up  the  yellow  corn,  the  ships  sailing 
out  on  the  great  sea.  He  passed  the  woods  of  Kinnaber,  where  he 
had  "  birdnested  "  with  her  who  had  been  so  faithless  to  him.  He 
crosses  the  North  Esk,  and  hastens  to  the  braes  of  St.  Cyrus,  where 
he  had  spent  his  childhood.  Amid  these  scenes  he  had  begun  the  life  he 
now  longed  to  end.  How  different  is  he  now  to  then !  Then  a  happy 
child,  with  the  world  before  him,  and  a  brave  heart  to  wrestle  with  it ; 
now  a  maimed  soldier,  returning  from  the  battle  with  a  heart's  wound. 
"VVe  lose  sight  of  him  altogether  after  this.  No  one  saw  him  entering  the 
churchyard  where  he  was  found  next  morning  ;  no  one  heard  the  fatal 
shot,  nor  knew  whether  the  deed  was  done  while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in 
the  heavens,  or  after  it  had  gone  down  in  the  lurid  grandeur  of  the  storm 
that  came  on  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was  found  by  a  herd-boy  and 
two  salmon-fishers,  lying  near  the  grave  of  his  sister,  in  the  exact  spot 
where  he  is  now  buried.  "His  hands  were  resting  on  his  breast,  the 
pistol  lay  with  the  muzzle  resting  on  his  lip  near  his  mouth,  and  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  close  to  the  trigger."  His  face  was  not  touched 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  powder,  and  he  must  have  put  the  pistol  as 
far  back  into  his  mouth  as  he  could.  Beside  him  lay  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  David.  It  is  written  in  his  usual  clear  and  regular  hand- 
writing. It  is  most  affectionate,  but  simply  tells  him  the  reason  of  his 
suicide,  and  the  provisions  he  had  made  for  him  and  his  sister. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  where  he  was  found ;  and  a  year 
later  a  marble  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory,  containing  a  lengthy  tribute 
to  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the  firmness  and  independence  of  his 
principles,  and  the  force  and  pathos  of  his  genius.  The  tomb  is  enclosed 
with  a  railing,  round  which  a  wild  honeysuckle  has  twined  itself,  and 
where  it  blooms  and  is  fragrant.  And  so  died  this  little  commonplace - 
looking  man,  with  the  power  of  inexhaustible  love  in  his  heart  and  the 
fire  of  genius  in  his  brain.  And  some  say  he  was  rnad,  and  others  that 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Of  Miss  Gibson's  feelings  about  the  matter  we  are  not  informed. 
After  some  interval  of  time  she  married  Mr.  Smart,  with  whom,  it  is 
said,  she  did  not  live  happily.  On  their  returning  from  their  marriage 
trip  the  populace  of  Montrose,  remembering  Beattie's  wrongs,  rose  up 
against  them,  and  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  inn. 
But  this  state  of  feeling  did  not  last.  The  people  got  used  to  see  her 
back  among  them  ;  and  it  was  only  when  a  stranger  was  walking  with  a 
townsman,  and  a  fine-looking  woman,  very  tall,  very  pale,  and  defiant 
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in  her  air,  passed,  that  the  townsman  would  whisper,  "  That's  Miss 
Gibson  !  "  She  lived  seventeen  years  after  Beattie's  suicide. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  to  speak  of  Beattie's  poetry. 
The  principal  of  these  is  John  o*  Arnha\  the  wild  stirring  humour  and 
the  rollicking  fun  of  which  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  tragic  fate  of  its 
author.  It  has  been  well  called  a  sort  of  amplified  and  localized  Tarn  o' 
Shanter.  The  original  of  the  hero  of  the  story  is  a  certain  John  Finlay, 
a  native  of  the  little  village  of  Arnhaul.  He  was  town's  officer  in 
Montrose,  and  a  well-known  character.  A  local  Munchausen,  he  used 
to  tell  endless  stories,  of  which  he  was  always  the  hero,  many  of  which  he 
used  to  preface  with,  "  When  I  was  in  the  army,"  although  he  had  never 
served  all  his  life.  It  is  true,  as  Beattie  tells  us, 

That  it  had  been  his  happy  lot, 
Five  times  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot. 

He  was  once  asked  which  of  all  his  wives  he  liked  best.  He  replied  that 
he  "  aye  liket  the  livin'  ane."  During  the  reign  of  his  fifth  and  last  wife, 
some  one  suggested  that  he  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  matrimonial 
tether.  "  Na,  he  kent  o'  anither  dainty  body  if  Maidie  dee'd,"  was  his 
reply.  Some  one  remarked  that  he  must  be  a  rich  man  ;  some  of  his 
many  wives  must  have  brought  him  money.  "  Na,"  said  he,  "it  was 
little  he  made  by  them,  for  they  all  cam'  wi'  an  auld  kist  and  went  and 
ga'ed  awa'  wi'  a  new."  Such  are  some  of  the  stories  told  about  the 
original  John.  According  to  Beattie,  one  fine  May  morning, 

When  dewie  draps  refreshed  the  corn, 
And  tipt  ilk  stem  wi'  crystal  bead, 
That  glistened  o'er  the  spangelt  mead 
Like  gleam  o'  sword  in  fairy  wars, 

he  came  to  a  Fair  at  Montrose,  and  worsted  the  doughty  Homer,  a 
celebrated  Montrose  beagle,  in  single  combat ;  with  the  original  of  whom 
John  Finlay  had  had  many  a  combat  with  words.  Of  this  beagle  there  is 
told  a  story  about  his  employing  a  man  to  write  a  letter  to  some  of  his 
friends,  announcing  the  death  of  his  wife.  There  was  some  difficulty 
about  the  way  in  which  his  feelings  were  to  be  described.  The  Horner 
assures  him  it  must  be  something  very  lamentable,  and  asks  him  what  he 
would  suggest.  The  man  asks  him  if  he  shall  say  "  He  is  like  a  dove 
mourning  for  its  mate."  That  was  not  considered  strong  enough. 
"  Like  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  alone,"  is  next  suggested.  That  was 
better,  but  not  quite  the  thing.  On  the  man  proposing  "like  a  bear 
bereft  of  her  whelps,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  put  that  down,  it's  the  very 
thing."  There  is  a  story  told  about  a  neighbour  of  his,  which  may  find 
a  place  here.  A  worthy  man,  with  a  little  capital  set  up  a  wool  mill. 
Coming  home  one  evening  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  appeared  in 
great  good-humour,  and  meeting  his  wife  at  the  door,  he  says,  "  Ye'll 
mak'  a  drap  tea  till's,  gudewife."  Tea  was  then  a  considerable  rarity, 
and  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  luxury.  "  Ou  ay,"  says  his  wife,  "but 
what's  ado  wi'  ye  the  nicht  ?  "  "  Eh,  'oman,  the  milly's  doin'  fine  ;  she 
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has  cleared  hersel'  already  and  something  forbye."  The  next  night  he 
was  looking  rather  disconsolate.  On  his  wife  inquiring  if  again  he  was 
to  have  tea,  "  Na,"  says  he,  ''we'll  ha'e  nae  mair  o'  that  stuff.  That 
stupid  blockhead  Jock,  in  balancing  the  books,  added  in  the  Anno  Domini 
along  wi'  the  pounds  !  " 

After  his  victory  John  sets  about  returning  to  Arnha'.  He  loses  him- 
self in  the  dark  beside  the  North  Esk  and  is  met  by  a  water-kelpie.  The 
unearthly  monster  finding  herself  beaten,  and  enraged  by  listening  to 
John's  bragging  of  his  illustrious  exploits,  and  of  this  his  last  and 
greatest,  calls  in  a  legion  of  witches  and  warlocks,  before  whom  John's 
spirit  quails.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  ghosts  of  those  John  had 
slain  in  his  encounters,  and  when  he  is  put  on  his  trial  before  Satan  as 
judge,  they  give  evidence  against  him.  Just  then 

Aurora  peep'd  athwart  the  gloom, 
The  grey  cock  clapp'd  his  wings  and  crew, 
And  helter  skelter,  swift  off  flew 
The  deil  and  a'  the  infernal  crew. 

And  John  returns  to  tell  his  wonderful  adventures  to  one  of  the 

Five  sweet  flowers, 
As  ever  blush'd  in  bridal  bowers. 

The  poem  is  full  of  grotesque  imagery  and  fun,  through  which  there 
runs  a  strain  of  pathos.  The  Scotch  is  capital,  and  as  forcible  and 
descriptive  as  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  language  could  wish. 
Of  his  other  poems  we  may  mention  The  Murdent  Mynstrell,  which  con- 
tains some  pretty  lines  : — 

Her  haire  was  faire,  her  eyne  were  blue, 
And  the  dimples  o'  luve  play'd  roun'  her  sweet  mou', 
Ane  angell  from  God  mocht  ha'e  kist  that  sweet  face, 
And  returnit  to  heaven  all  pure  from  the  embrace. 

The  Dream  contains  some  very  effective  passages,  and  is  throughout 
highly  poetic,  reminding  us  in  some  points  of  Ossian.  Kitty  Pert,  of 
whom  it  is  said  "  she  liket  zneeshin  and  liked  it  zcented,"  is  full  of 
spirit,  and  is  worth  study  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dialect,  then 
common  among  the  fishing  population  of  Montrose,  and  very  unlike  the 
surrounding  Scotch.  The  following  lines  were  found  after  his  death,  along 
with  the  statement  which  he  named  The  Last,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the 
despairing  state  of  his  mind  : — 

Say,  what  is  worse  than  black  despair,  Then  now  consent  this  very  hour, 
'Tis  that  sick  hope  too  weak  for  flying,  Let  the  kind  word  of  peace  be  spoken  ; 

That  plays  at  fast  and  loose  with  care,  Like  dew  upon  a  wither'd  flower, 
And  wastes  a  weary  life  in  dying.  Is  comfort  to  the  heart  that's  broken. 

Though  promise  be  a  welcome  guest,  The  heart,  whose  will  is  from  above, 
Yet  it  may  be  too  late  a  comer,  May  yet  its  mortal  taint  discover  ; 

'Tia  but  a  cuckoo  voice  at  best—  For  Time  which  cannot  alter  love, 
The  joy  of  spring,  scarce  heard  in  summer.       Hath  power  to  kill  the  hapless  lover. 
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AMONG  the  least  known,  but  certainly  not  the  least  interesting,  of  the 
many  memoirs  left  us  by  the  contemporaries  of  Mazarin,  are  those  of 
Henri- Charles,  Prince  of  Tarente.  The  writer  was  the  heir  of  the  great 
house  of  Tremouille,  than  which  there  was  not  a  wealthier  or  a  nobler  in 
old  France.  The  head  of  the  family  was  duke  and  peer.  He  had  even 
some  pretensions  to  royalty  through  his  descent  from  Frederick  of  Naples, 
a  monarch  who  died  deposed  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  pretensions  were  of  value,  inasmuch  as  they  enabled  the  Tremouilles 
to  assume  the  addition  Highness,  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the 
multitudinous  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  and,  therefore,  above  all 
that  was  merely  noble  in  France,  or  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  this  addition, 
the  Tremouilles  mingled  blood  with  royalty  until  they  were  akin  to  every 
crown  in  Europe.  But  their  proudest  alliances,  or  at  least  those  in  which 
they  ought  to  have  taken  most  pride,  were  contracted  a  little  lower.  For 
instance,  the  Prince  of  Tarente's  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
the  Silent ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne ;  his  grand- 
father's sister  was  the  grandmother  of  the  great  Conde  ;  and  his  aunt  was 
the  noble  lady  who  defended  Latham  House.  Thus,  wherever  he  looked 
for  a  near  relative  he  found  a  heroine  or  a  hero.  Nor  were  his  ancestors 
less  distinguished.  They  were  all  full  of  valour  and  loyalty,  and  most  of 
them  warriors  and  "  die-hards."  One  of  them  fell  under  sixty-two  wounds 
at  the  battle  of  giants  (Marignan).  Another  was  "the  great  cavalier  with- 
out reproach  ;  "  the  man  who  won  more  victories  and  uttered  more  brilliant 
epigrams  than  any  of  his  time ;  he  who  coined  the  glorious  phrase,  "  a 
field  of  battle  in  a  just  cause  is  the  bed  of  honour  ;  "  and  who,  closing  his 
career  as  a  soldier  should,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  while  interposing 
his  breast  between  his  king  and  the  German  lances  on  the  field,  where 
France  lost  everything  but  reputation. 

It  was  natural  that  the  child  of  such  a  race  should  manifest  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  warrior  at  an  early  age.  But  the  Prince  of  Tarente  was  a  youth 
of  feeble  constitution,  and  an  only  son  besides.  Instead,  then,  of  acceding 
to  his  wishes,  his  parents  retained  him  in  leading  strings  much  longer 
than  was  customary.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  court  and  camp  were 
thronged  with  youths  no  older  than  himself,  some  of  whom  had  already 
begun  to  play  a  brilliant  part — he  was  still  under  the  control  of  a  tutor, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  a  school-boy.  Wearied  of  this  thraldom, 
which  to  him  seemed  positively  ignominious,  he  determined  to  abscond, 
and  early  in  1638  he  found  an  opportunity.  Both  parents  were  absent, 
the  Duke  in  one  of  his  governments  and  the  Duchess  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  while  he  was  left  with  his  tutor  in  Paris.  Money,  however,  was 
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necessary,  and  he,  the  heir  of  countless  millions,  had  not  a  sou.  But 
from  this  difficulty  he  was  extricated  by  his  valet,  Roussel,  whom  he  had 
taken  into  his  confidence,  and  who  contrived  to  scrape  together  100 
crowns.  With  this  small  sum  in  their  pockets,  and  a  bundle  on  each  of 
their  shoulders,  they  stole  out  at  nightfall,  and  afoot,  looking  not  unlike  a 
couple  of  travelling  artisans.  Two  leagues  from  Paris  they  took  post  for 
Dieppe,  which  they  reached  next  morning ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  them- 
selves arrived  one  of  the  numerous  couriers  which  the  Duchess  had 
despatched  in  all  directions  in  pursuit — for  their  flight  had  been  dis- 
covered immediately.  The  governor  of  Dieppe  dared  not  arrest  such  a 
personage  as  the  heir  of  Tremouille  without  a  formal  warrant — a  document 
which  had  been  quite  overlooked  in  ths  hurry.  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
long  delayed.  But  meanwhile  something  had  to  be  done ;  and  the 
governor  did  that  something  in  the  style  of  a  born  official.  Rightly 
surmising  that  the  Prince  was  bound  for  Holland,  he  issued  an  order 
forbidding  any  shipmaster  of  that  country  to  give  him  a  passage.  This 
was  effectual  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  There  were 
other  routes  to  Holland  beside  the  direct  one — a  fact  which  the  worthy 
governor  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  until  it  was  thrust  rather 
disagreeably  under  his  notice.  While  his  men  kept  sharp  watch  over  all 
the  Dutch  vessels  in  the  harbour,  the  Prince  went  quietly  on  board  an 
English  one  that  happened  to  be  getting  under  weigh,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  more  was  landed  safely  in  Devonshire.  From  thence  he  hurried  to 
his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  London,  where  his  unusual  exertions 
threw  him  into  a  fever  that  confined  him  for  two  months.  On  his  recovery 
he  resumed  his  journey,  reaching  the  Hague  without  further  accident. 

From  the  Hague  he  communicated  with  his  parents,  who  very  wisely 
made  the  best  of  the  matter.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  a 
soldier.  It  was  equally  clear  that,  if  not  allowed  to  fight  under  his  great 
relative,  he  would  seek  another  and  probably  more  dangerous  service. 
So  instead  of  complaining  or  taking  measures  likely  to  render  him  uncom- 
fortable in  Holland,  they  did  their  utmost  to  fix  him  there.  The  Duchess 
undertook  to  allow  him  30,000  livres  a  year ;  and  in  concert  with  her  the 
Duke  requested  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  give  their  son  an  office  that 
would  establish  him  in  the  country — which  the  Prince  did.  De  Tarente, 
however,  was  soon  fettered  to  the  Low  Countries,  by  a  tie  far  stronger 
than  any  twined  by  interest  or  glory.  Military  enthusiast  as  he  was,  he 
contrived  to  lose  his  heart  long  before  he  won  his  spurs — the  object  of  his 
attachment  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

By  this  time  the  campaign  of  1638  was  over,  and  De  Tarente  had  no 
chance  of  getting  his  head  broken  that  year.  But,  in  return  for  his  dis- 
appointment, he  was  included  in  the  brilliant  company  that  escorted 
Prince  William  of  Orange  to  be  married  in  England.  "  We  set  out  to 
embark  at  Hoelvoetsluys,"  writes  he,  "but  the  contrary  winds  compelled 
us  to  pause  at  the  Brille.  After  lingering  there  for  two  weary  days,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  returning  to  bid  a  second  farewell  to  Mademoiselle 
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d'Orange.     Hardly,  however,  had   I  reached  the  Hague,  than  the  wind 
changed  and  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  path  at  full  speed.     Setting  out 
at  daybreak  I  soon  reached  Maaslandsluys,  a  place  separated  from  the 
Brille  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  ordinary  times,  may  be  crossed  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.      Here  I  found   only  one  small   boat 
which  was  manned  by  a  single  seaman.     The  sea  was  rough  and  the  craft 
crazy,  but,  having   no   choice,  I  embarked   with   Beaugendre,    my  sole 
attendant  on  that  occasion.     A  short  distance  from  the  shore  the  waves 
ran  so  high  that  the  boatman,  though  accustomed  to  these  waters  from 
infancy,  grew  apprehensive  and  proposed  to  return.     But,  being  anxious 
to  reach  Hoelvoetsluys  before  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  I  would  not  hear  of  this, 
and  we  continued  our  course.     The  wind  increased  every  instant,  until  it 
blew  a  violent  storm ;  the  boat  became  altogether  unmanageable,  and  we 
were  in  great  danger.     Giving  us  up  for  lost,  our  Dutchman  began  to 
howl  with  all  his  might,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  could  howl  no 
longer.     He  then  very  calmly  lowered  the  sail  and  allowed  the  skiff  to 
drift.     How  we  kept  afloat  in  that  tumult  of  winds  and  waters  is  more 
than  I  can  conceive.     Myself  and  my  attendant  fell  on  our  knees,  and  our 
howling  companion,  who  hardly  knew  what  he  did,  followed  our  example. 
Having  finished  my  prayer,  I  made  use  of  the  little  Flemish  I  knew  to 
remind  the  boatman,  who  was  nearly  helpless  with  fright,  that  Providence 
prefers  to  aid  those  who  do  something  for  themselves.     As  a  practical 
comment  I  ordered  him  to  spread  the  sail  again  while  I  took  the  helm. 
This  manoeuvre  was  not  a  happy  one.     I  was  far  from  being  an  accom- 
plished pilot,  and  the  boat  under  my  direction  bobbed  about  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.      The  wind,   however,  soon  put  a  period  to  my 
nautical  display  by  snapping  the  mast  in  two  and  dashing  the  sail  down 
on  us.     The  catastrophe  soon  followed.     While  we  were  floundering  under 
the  sail  the  boat  upset  and  pitched  us  into  the  water.     What  happened 
during  the  next  few  minutes  is  a  mystery  to  me.     All  was  dash,  splash, 
darkness,  and  confusion.     At  last  I  shook  my  head  clear  of  the  spray  and 
found  that  we  were  all  three  clinging  to  the  same  side  of  the  boat.     Here 
we  floated  about  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  our  last.     Beaugendre  unclasped   his  mantle  and  proposed  that  we 
should  try  to  save  ourselves  by  swimming.     It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  make  out  what  he  meant,  for  the  wind  blew  one-half  of  his  words 
out  of  hearing,  and  the  billows  swallowed  up  the  rest.     When  I  did  under- 
stand him  I  showed  him  the  futility  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest,  and  so  far,  not  less  than  two  leagues  from  the  shore.     Indeed, 
it  was  only  when  lifted  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  that  we  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  buildings.     A  sudden  gust  now  righted  the  boat,  but  before 
we  could  get  in  another  overturned  it  again.     This  happened  three  times 
over.     At  length  it  resumed  and  retained  its  proper  position,  the  wind 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  three  hours  more  we  reached  the  Brille."    The 
escape  was  a  narrow  one.     Still  it  was  an  escape,  and  De  Tarente  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  his  romantic  impulse  had  led  him  into 
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so  much  peril.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  he  found  himself  in  London 
not  at  all  the  worse  for  his  ducking. 

During  his  stay  in  the  British  capital  he  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  far  too  characteristic  of  the  period  to  be  omitted.  The  Dutch 
company  was  distributed  all  over  the  city,  the  young  Frenchman  being 
assigned  a  lodging  in  Arundel  House  with  his  principal,  while  another 
near  relative,  Count  Henry  of  Nassau,  was  quartered  elsewhere.  The 
latter,  however,  not  liking  his  billet,  transferred  himself  to  Arundel  House, 
where  he  appropriated  an  apartment  intended  for  De  Tarente.  The  latter 
thus  describes  what  followed  : — 

"I  remonstrated  with  Count  Henry,  who  replied  with  haughtiness. 
A  quarrel  ensued,  and  we  drew  our  swords,  but  were  immediately 
separated.  Monsieur  de  Brederode  carried  off  my  antagonist,  and  I 
retired  to  my  chamber.  No  sooner  had  Prince  William  heard  of  the 
dispute  than  he  sent  for  us  both  and  made  us  promise  to  forget  the  past. 
I,  however,  had  no  wish  that  the  matter  should  end  thus.  I  consulted 
my  friend  D'Harcour,  who  was  captain  in  the  regiment  of  cavalry  which 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  had  bestowed  on  me.  '  This,'  said  I,  '  is  my 
first  affair  of  honour,  and  I  had  rather  be  blamed  therein  for  rashness 
than  praised  for  circumspection.'  D'Harcour  replied  that  he  would  be 
very  willing  to  bear  my  challenge  to  Count  Henry ;  but  that  to  do  so  with 
effect  it  would  be  necessary  to  await  the  termination  of  the  festivities,  and 
to  find  another  pretext.  As  to  the  original  subject  of  quarrel,  he  showed 
me  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  revive  it,  since  I  would  thus  compel 
Prince  William,  who  had  attempted  to  reconcile  us,  to  take  part  against 
me,  and  in  that  case  I  must  inevitably  be  excluded  from  the  rejoicings. 
I  thanked  my  friend  for  his  advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it  very 
exactly.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day  I  happened  to  meet  Count 
Henry  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality.  There  were  many  guests  present, 
and  a  great  crush  followed  when  the  party  broke  up.  Expecting  this, 
I  designedly  placed  myself  behind  the  Count.  The  pressure  compelled 
him  to  push  me  rather  roughly,  but  of  course  quite  unintentionally.  It 
was,  however,  precisely  what  I  desired.  Telling  D'Harcour  that  I  had 
now  the  requisite  pretext,  I  described  my  conduct.  He  approved  of  it, 
and  the  moment  the  ceremonies  were  over  bore  my  challenge  to  the 
Count.  The  latter  excused  himself,  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  insult  me,  and  flatly  refused  to  fight.  He  added  that  he  was 
ready  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  refusal,  which  he  afterwards  did  in  the 
presence  of  many.  I  was  waiting  his  reply  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
Vauville  (the  French  Ambassador)  where  D'Harcour  repeated  it  before 
a  large  company.  Next  morning  we  were  both  placed  under  arrest,  and 
some  censure  was  passed  on  my  youthful  heat."  So  terminated  our 
autobiographer's  first  essay  in  the  art  of  duelling  made  easy.  The  second, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  found  a  little  sharper. 

Family  matters  drew  De  Tarente  a  second  time  to  England  in  1639. 
There  he  was  again  attacked  by  fever,  and  before  he  could  recover  the 
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campaigning  season  was  over.  On  his  return  to  Holland  he  embraced 
Protestantism,  which  had  been  the  creed  of  his  childhood  and  was  still 
that  of  his  mother,  and  from  which,  indeed,  his  father  had  but  recently 
seceded.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  his  sincerity  on  taking  this  step. 
Men,  however,  are  easily  persuaded  when  inclination  seconds  argument. 
And  Mademoiselle  d' Orange  was  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants. 

He  made  his  debut  in  war  in  1640,  much  like  his  uncle  Turenne,  that 
is,  carrying  a  pike  in  the  ranks.  It  was  the  good  old  custom  of  the 
Orange  princes  thus  to  train  their  relatives  for  command  by  first  teaching 
them  to  obey,  and  the  result  was  many  excellent  captains.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurred  that  year.  During  the  next,  the  young  Frenchman 
commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  did  good  service  at  the  siege  of 
Genep.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  strict  attention  to 
details,  conduct  as  unfashionable  with  young  soldiers  then  as  it  is  now. 
He,  however,  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  After  the  capture 
of  Genep,  his  regiment  occupied  an  advanced  and  therefore  dangerous 
post.  For  this  was  peculiarly  the  era  of  great  partizan  feats,  and  an 
isolated  corps  was  always  liable  to  surprise.  The  Prince  was  fully  aware  of 
his  risk,  and  for  four  days  and  nights  was  unsleeping.  Not  a  straw  could 
move  in  his  vicinity  without  attracting  his  attention.  Fatigue  at  length 
brought  on  a  serious  illness,  and  he  retired  to  Bergues,  leaving  his  major, 
who  was  much  less  vigilant,  in  command.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
Spaniards  swooped  down  on  this  officer  and  carried  him  off  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  regiment. 

The  next  campaign  was  opened  by  De  Tarente  with  a  duel  which  we 
shall  allow  himself  to  relate.  "We  were  encamped  at  Rhimberg,  when 
I  was  challenged  by  Prince  Radzival,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in 
my  visits  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  was  remarkably  assiduous 
in  paying  court  to  that  royal  lady,  whom  he  affected  to  regard  as  his 
mistress.  (Elizabeth  Stuart  was  then  forty-seven.)  One  day  he  thought 
it  right  to  be  offended  because  I  had  taken  a  place  near  her  which  he 
wished  to  occupy.  He  requested  me  to  surrender  it,  but  with  a  tone  and 
manner  so  overbearing  that  I  could  not  comply.  Our  dispute  alarmed 
the  Queen  who  sought  to  reconcile  us,  and  even  made  us  embrace  in  her 
presence.  I  was  persuaded  that  the  affair  would  go  no  further;  but, 
unfortunately,  some  mischievous  people  spread  a  report  that  my  country- 
men, who  were  numerous  at  the  Hague,  would  twist  the  occurrence  if  it 
remained  as  it  stood  to  the  glorification  of  their  country  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Prince  Badzival.  No  sooner  had  this  report  reached  the 
Prince  than  he  hastened  to  the  camp.  I  accepted  his  defiance,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  encounter  should  take  place  with  swords  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  where  we  lay.  We  met  as  appointed.  D'Harcour,  my 
second,  measured  the  weapons,  and  found  that  my  antagonist's  blade  was 
the  longer  by  at  least  half  a  foot.  The  Prince  immediately  offered  to 
exchange  it  for  mine.  As  I  would  not  agree  to  this,  the  question  was 
decided  by  lot,  which  gave  each  of  us  his  own  weapon.  We  fought  on 
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horseback,  and  the  combat  was  soon  over.  I  dealt  Prince  Radzival  a 
thrust  which  merely  pierced  his  shirt.  He  replied  with  another  that 
would  have  been  as  harmless  had  I  been  better  armed.  A  guard  would 
have  arrested  and  turned  his  stroke,  but  my  sword  had  none.  His  point, 
therefore,  pierced  my  wrist,  and,  running  along  my  arm,  ripped  it  open 
right  up  to  the  shoulder.  I  dropped  my  sword  and  fell.  Some  of  the 
prince's  people  raised  me  and  tied  up  the  wound,  while  others  hurried  in 
search  of  a  ?urgeon.  Fortunately  for  me  they  had  not  far  to  seek.  One 
named  La  Sage  happened  to  be  at  hand  and  saved  my  life  by  his  diligence. 
To  staunch  the  blood,  which  flowed  in  torrents,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up 
several  veins  and  arteries,  an  operation  which  I  found  intensely  painful. 
He  renewed  the  dressings  in  another  hour,  causing  me  even  more  agony 
than  at  first.  Nevertheless,  I  slept  soundly  that  night.  And  three  weeks 
afterwards  I  was  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  my  regiment,  ready  to  charge 
a  body  of  two  thousand  cavalry  which  threatened  the  quarter  of  the  camp 
where  I  was  posted."  The  prince's  memoirs  make  no  further  mention  ot 
duelling.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  this  encounter  blunted  a  little 
the  rather  too  keen  edge  of  his  sense  of  honour.  As  to  his  wound,  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  keeping  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
nor  from  sharing  in  the  next.  But  when  the  armies  went  into  quarters, 
towards  the  end  of  1642,  it  was  still  unhealed,  and  even  compelled  him  to 
spend  a  month  at  the  waters  of  Barege. 

From  Barege  he  proceeded  to  Thouars,  where  his  parents  were  then 
residing.  "  But,"  he  writes,  "I  resumed  the  route  for  Holland  as  quickly 
as  possible.  For  hardly  had  I  reached  Thouars  than  I  found  that  my 
father  intended  to  wed  me  to  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of  the 
name  of  Rohan.  This  young  lady  was  decidedly  the  greatest  parti  then 
in  France.  I,  however,  was  too  strongly  attached  to  Mademoiselle  d'Orange 
to  form  any  other  engagement.  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  found  means  to 
stifle  my  father's  project  completely.  My  friend  D'Harcour  had  a  cousin 
who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  De  Rohan.  By  my  direction  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  relative,  in  which  he  acquainted  her  that  my  affections  were 
already  bestowed.  This  letter  was  shown,  as  I  intended,  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Rohan,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  its  effect  on  a  spirit  so  proud." 
An  explanation  with  his  parents  followed.  "  Mademoiselle  d'Orange  and 
myself,"  he  informed  them,  "have  long  understood  one  another.  We 
have  the  same  tastes,  the  same  inclinations,  the  same  sentiments.  And 
she  has  vowed  that  she  will  never  wed  another."  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  son's  choice,  and  at  once  proposed  in 
form  for  the  hand  of  the  young  princess.  They  anticipated  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  The  two  families  were  on  a  level  in  point  of  wealth, 
descent,  and  pride.  And  they  had  already  intermarried.  Hardly  half  a 
century  before  the  greatest  of  the  Orange  princes  had  bestowed  his  daughter 
without  reluctance  on  a  Duke  of  Tremouille.  Times,  however,  as  the 
suitors  were ;  to  find,  had  greatly  altered  since.  While  the  claim  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown  had  ceased  to  be  much  regarded,  the  long  possession 
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of  the  foremost  office  in  the  republic  had  taught  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Orange  to  look  upon  that  office  as  their  property.  It  was  substantially 
regal.  They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  quite  on  a  level  with 
royalty,  and  adopted  royal  ideas  in  all  matters  marital.  All  this,  however, 
was  only  in  its  infancy.  And  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  replied  to  the 
Tremouilles — in  the  usual  style  of  those  days  of  chaffering  and  bargaining 
for  courtly  brides — that  his  daughter's  hand  was  reserved  for  the  son  of 
a  king,  or  for  an  elector  at  the  very  least,  they  were  far  from  considering 
that  reply  as  conclusive. 

It  was  true  that,  at  this  very  moment,  there  were  two  other  very  high- 
born rivals  in  the  field.  One  of  these  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the 
state  of  England,  where  civil  war  was  then  raging,  rendered  his  pretensions 
of  little  consequence.  A  more  formidable  competitor  was  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  He,  however,  though  afterwards  to  be  termed  "  the  Great 
Elector,"  was  at  that  period  supposed  to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  happened  to  possess  his  confidence.  And  for  this  confidence 
there  were  then  two  claimants.  Of  these  his  mother,  an  energetic  woman, 
was  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  Orange  alliance.  It  was 
advocated,  indeed,  by  the  favourite  Borsdorff.  But  the  latter  was  far 
from  wielding  the  paramount  influence  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
credited.  Thus  nobody  could  guess  how  the  Elector  would  finally  decide. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  recommendations  which  were  neither  few  nor 
light,  I)e  Tarente  was  a  relative,  a  prime  favourite,  of  the  good-natured 
Frederick  Henry,  and  a  fast  friend  of  the  young  Prince  William. 
Mademoiselle  d1  Orange,  too,  was  largely  gifted  with  the  obstinacy  of  her 
country.  Himself  and  his  friends,  therefore,  considered  it  of  the  less 
consequence,  that  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  was  a  very  unsentimental 
dame,  should  declare  herself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Elector. 

The  first  results  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Tremouilles  were  not 
favourable  to  the  lovers.  The  Princess  of  Orange  had  yet  to  learn  how 
far  the  love-making  had  gone.  Still  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  divide  the 
pair  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  treat  the  gentleman  with  marked  cold- 
ness. "  This  change,"  he  states,  "was  soon  noticed.  There  are  always 
people  at  court  who  do  not  scruple  to  advance  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbours,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Portugal  was  exactly  such  a 
person.  She  was  the  grand- daughter  of  that  Don  Antonio  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  his  kingdom  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  whose  son  Emmanuel 
had  married  Amelia,  sister  of  Frederick  Henry.  Without  fortune,  or  any 
settled  position,  she  was  the  humble  servant  of  her  aunt,  and  gladly 
followed  the  directions  which  she  received  to  watch  her  cousin.  So  well, 
indeed,  did  she  play  her  miserable  part  that  I  could  never  find  Made- 
moiselle d'Orange  for  one  moment  alone.  All  confidential  conversation 
being  thus  interdicted  between  us  we  resorted  to  writing,  and  soon  found 
a  safe  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  our  correspondence.  This  medium 
was  Mademoiselle  Hanau,  another  companion  of  the  young  Princess. 
Being  the  sister  of  the  reigning  landgravine  of  Hesse  Casel,  with  one  of 
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whose  daughters  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg  desired  to  wed  her  son, 
she  was  completely  in  the  interests  of  De  Tarente,  and  besides  taking 
charge  of  his  letters,  kept  him  well  acquainted  with  all  that  went  on  at 
the  Hague. 

Thanks  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  the  suit  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  progressed  but  slowly.  Young  Tremouille,  therefore, 
rejoined  the  army  when  the  fighting  season  recommenced,  with  little 
anxiety.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  ihe  met  with  an  odd  adventure. 
The  troops  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  and  the  Prince 
had  charge  of  the  outposts,  where  he  discharged  his  duty  with  his  usual 
scrupulous  attention  to  minutiae.  "  Returning  one  morning  to  my 
quarters,"  he  writes,  "  I  found  that  the  brigade  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  away.  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  dressed  as  I  was,  and  slept 
about  an  hour — until,  in  fact,  I  was  roused  by  a  general  blast  of  trumpets. 
No  sooner  were  my  eyes  fairly  open  than  I  saw  the  village  cure"  enter  the 
room.  I  learnt  from  him  that  the  plague  was  in  the  hamlet,  and  that  the 
Prince  had  just  ordered  it  to  be  evacuated.  He  added  that  he  verily 
believed  the  house  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters  to  be  one  of 
those  infected,  and  that  if  I  thought  fit  to  have  it  searched  I  would  find 
concealed  therein  the  dead  bodies  of  its  late  master  and  mistress,  which 
the  sudden  arrival  of  the  army  had  hindered  their  friends  from  interring. 
The  cure  was  right.  My  servants  pulled  to  pieces  the  bed  whereon  I  had 
just  been  reposing,  and  there,  stowed  away  in  the  mattress,  they  found 
the  two  dead  bodies."  The  siege  and  capture  of  Hulst  followed  without 
any  occurrence  worth  special  notice.  This  closed  the  war  for  the  year. 
The  troops  were  then  distributed  in  winter  quarters,  and  De  Tarente 
accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Hague,  where,  as  he  observes, 
he  was  destined  to  suffer  much  annoyance. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little.  Shortly  after  the  armies  took  the 
field  the  Princess  of  Orange  received  a  hint  of  her  daughter's  secret 
correspondence,  and  took  measures  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  there- 
with. These  measures  were  not  very  creditable,  being  in  fact  precisely 
such  as  are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  scoundrels  of  our  modern 
sensational  novels.  One  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  fighting  Made- 
moiselle de  Portugal,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  her 
cousin,  entered  her  apartment  attended  by  a  clever  locksmith.  Certain 
locks  were  then  carefully  opened  and  as  carefully  refastened  after  certain 
letters  had  been  abstracted.  The  locksmith  and  the  lady  afterwards 
vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  their  handiwork  behind  them.  The 
letters  of  course  were  handed  over  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  she  was 
not  delighted  with  their  contents.  They  revealed  a  state  of  things  of 
which  up  to  that  moment  she  had  not  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion, 
and  which  threatened  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  her  projects  or  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  family.  They  gave  evidence  in  every  line  that 
matters  had  gone  as  far  between  her  daughter  and  her  lover  as  they  could 
fairly  go.  And  beside  the  letters  were  not  flattering  to  herself.  "In 
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some  of  them,"  explains  the  writer,  "I  besought  Mademoiselle  d'Orange 
to  make  a  confident  of  her  father,  of  whom  she  was  the  favourite  child ; 
in  others  I  spoke  of  the  ease  with  which  I  expected  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Prince  William,  her  brother  ;  and  in  one  or  two  I  complained  sharply 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Princess  her  mother."  In  what  spirit  the  latter 
perused  these  complaints  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive.  She  did  not  fly  off  into  a  towering  rage  ;  such  exhibitions  were 
foreign  to  her  temper.  She  determined  to  have  her  "  revenge  "  in  another 
and  more  useful  way,  as  we  shall  see.  The  Princess  handed  the  letters 
to  Prince  William,  who  received  them  with  the  remark  that  he  should 
know  what  course  to  take  when  he  had  gone  through  them  with  calmness. 
"His  reply  alarmed  the  Princess,"  says  De  Tarente,  "  and  she  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  a  party  to  our  purpose.  Nor  was  she  altogether  mis- 
taken. That  night,  when  every  one  was  asleep,  the  Prince  entered  his 
sister's  chamber.  Thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  the  theft  had  been 
effected,  she  was  still  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  her  letters.  Prince  William 
began  with  reproaching  her  for  concealing  our  engagement  from  him. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  my  friend  and  that  he  would  gladly  assist  us, 
provided  she  gave  him  her  full  confidence.  Thinking  that  he  spoke  thus 
merely  to  obtain  an  avowal  of  her  secret,  she  declared  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  reveal.  He  pressed  her  again  and 
again  to  be  sincere,  said  that  he  knew  more  than  she  suspected,  and 
repeated  his  offers  to  serve  us  if  we  would  only  allow  him.  'But,' 
continued  he,  '  if  you  will  persist  in  making  me  a  dupe,  I  warn  you  that 
I  will  oppose  you  with  all  my  power.'  Nothing,  however,  that  he  could 
say  had  any  effect  on  her  obstinacy,  and  both  growing  angry,  they  parted 
with  much  bitterness.  As  the  Prince  quitted  the  room  he  drew  one  of 
my  letters  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  his  sister.  She  ran  to  her 
drawers,  discovered  her  loss,  and  then  comprehended  the  full  extent  of 
her  error.  She  sent  her  maid  after  her  brother  who  refused  to  return. 
Going  straight  to  his  mother  he  agreed  to  second  all  her  views.  When 
Mademoiselle  d'Orange  apprised  me  of  what  had  passed,  I  blamed  her  for 
withholding  from  her  brother  the  confidence  he  demanded.  She,  how- 
ever, made  light  of  his  threats,  never  doubting  but  that  she  would  be  able 
to  regain  him  by  means  of  her  friend,  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine  de  Nassau, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached."  She  was  a  little  too  sanguine  1 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  seldom  known  to  abandon  the  side 
which  he  had  deliberately  taken. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  De  Tarente 
was  subjected  to  much  annoyance.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  reserved 
to  him,  the  courtiers  avoided  him,  and  he  was  in  a  great  measure  excluded 
from  the  palace.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  remove  him  altogether 
by  giving  him  an  uninviting  command  on  the  frontiers.  This  scheme, 
however,  he  met  and  vanquished  with  sharp  decision.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  military  position,  he  forced  an  interview  with  Frederick  Henry. 
An  explanation  followed.  He  found  that  those  who  had  stolen  his  letters 
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had  not  scrupled  to  falsify  them.  An  odious  description  had  been  given 
of  many  of  them.  Detached  passages  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Some  of  these  were  inventions  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  others  such  additions  had  been  made  as  were  considered  most 
adapted  to  excite  his  indignation.  "  He  cited  two  or  three  of  these 
passages,"  says  De  Tarente,  "  which  were  not  in  my  letters.  I  demanded 
that  these  letters  should  be  produced,  adding  that  if  there  coul&be  found 
in  them  but  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  he  complained,  I  would 
consent,  not  only  to  forego  his  favour,  but  to  suffer  the  most  rigorous 
punishment  he  could  impose."  The  Prince  of  Orange  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  demand,  and  sent  for  the  letters  in  question.  Of  course  he 
did  not  receive  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  never  existed. 
This  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  completely  exonerated  De  Tarente.  The 
latter  then  spoke  of  his  hopes.  Frederick  Henry  heard  him  patiently, 
even  with  kindness.  His  reply  was  not  encouraging,  but  neither  was  it 
a  prohibition.  "You  are  my  friend  and  relative,"  said  he,  "  and  would 
not  wilfully  oppose  the  welfare  of  my  house.  You  are  aware  of  the  offers 
that  have  been  made  for  my  daughter's  hand,  and  you  cannot  be  astonished 
if  I  should  prefer  one  of  these  personages  to  even  yourself." 

The  lover  now  endeavoured  to  soften  the  princess.  "But,"  he  says, 
with  a  strength  of  expression  unusual  to  him,  "  she  spouted  all  her  fire 
upon  me.  During  the  two  long  hours  of  our  interview  she  spoke  of  nothing 
but  steel  and  poison.  Neither  excuse  nor  submission  could  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  her.  Her  mildest  and  most  consolatory  remark 
was  spoken  as  I  quitted  her.  And  that  was,  that  she  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  vanquish  her  resentment ;  but  that,  should  I  change  my  con- 
duct, she  would  beseech  heaven  to  give  her  grace  enough  to  pardon  me." 

De  Tarente  next  had  an  interview  with  Prince  William,  who  received 
him  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  "  Whenever  I  attempted  to  broach  the 
matter,  I  had  at  heart,"  sighs  the  unfortunate  youth,  "  he  interrupted  me 
with  some  remark  altogether  irrelevant.  I  could  never  make  him  under- 
stand me.  Our  conversation  was  a  tissue  of  shreds  and  patches ;  and 
when  we  separated  neither  of  us  could  remember  a  syllable  of  it,  or  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about." 

All  the  hopes  of  the  lovers  were  now  centered  on  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dowager  Electress  of  Brandenburg.  The  latter  worked  incessantly  to 
effect  a  union  between  her  son  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Casel,  but 
without  success,  because  unseconded  by  Borsdorf.  This  gentleman,  like 
all  his  class,  was  avaricious  and  corrupt.  The  highest  bidder  commanded 
him.  His  foible  was  well  known,  but  her  highness  of  Orange  was  the 
only  one  who,  in  this  instance,  made  any  use  of  it.  The  result  was  that 
Borsdorf  gave  his  fiat  for  the  Orange  alliance.  And  in  meek  obedience 
thereto  the  Great  Elector  packed  up  his  portable  magnificence  and  betook 
him  by  comfortable  stages  to  the  Hague.  Mdlle.  d'Orange  vowed  to  hate 
him  eternally.  Her  conduct  did  not  falsify  her  vow  in  the  slightest  particular. 
She  was  positively  rude  to  the  suitor.  The  Groat  Elector,  however,  wn« 
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neither  fastidious  nor  sensitive.  He  was  assured  of  the  consent  of  every- 
body else  of  consequence,  and  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  that  of  the  lady. 
There  was  no  shaking  his  purpose,  no  disturbing  his  solidity,  no  exciting  a 
spark  of  generous  or  even  ungenerous  warmth  in  him.  His  heavy  court- 
ship was  not  to  be  defeated.  It  was  calculated  to  sustain  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  longest  siege,  and  to  exhaust  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

The  campaign  of  1645  opened.  Ill  at  ease,  De  Tarente  took  the  field 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  latter  displayed  unmistakeable  signs  of 
insanity.  He  made  the  most  astounding  movements,  and,  indeed,  showed 
himself  quite  incapable  of  conducting  the  most  trifling  operation.  Now 
took  place  the  singular  scene  described  by  Marshal  Gramont.  The 
Marshal  had  been  explaining  his  views  respecting  the  projected  siege  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  Prince  had  heard  him  with  great  attention  to  the  end. 
''Then,"  says  De  Gramont,  "he  took  my  hand  and  trotted  me  twice 
round  the  room  without  saying  a  single  word.  Coming  to  a  dead  halt,  he 
exclaimed,  '  My  friend,  if  you  would  like  to  dance  a  '  courante  a 
1'Allemande  '  with  me,  now's  your  time,  or  never  ! '  '  Seeing  at  once  that 
ho  had  to  do  with  a  man  beside  himself,  the  Frenchman  danced  the 
courante  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  made  his  bow,  and  withdrew.  From 
that  day  forth  the  great  warrior  was  nothing  but  a  cypher. 

The  battle  of  his  feelings  had  by  this  time  laid  De  Tarente  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  And  when  his  fever  was  at  its  height  the  Princess  of  Orange 
absolutely  and  literally  forced  her  daughter  to  the  altar.*  "  The  cere- 
mony," remarks  the  lover,  "was  a  sad  one.  And  it  was  rendered  even 
more  sad  by  the  reluctance  of  the  child  than  by  the  malady  of  the  father." 

The  last  hours  of  that  father  were  at  hand,  and  De  Tarente  was  a 
witness  of  them.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  boldness  of  true  friendship, 
first  apprised  the  dying  man  of  his  danger.  "  He  took  my  hand," 
relates  De  Tarente,  "  and  wept.  I  introduced  Gontals,  a  minister  of 
Delft,  who  was  in  attendance.  The  Prince  then  sent  for  his  daughter, 
and  told  her  that  he  died  with  regret  because  he  had  married  her  against 
her  will.  He  survived  a  few  hours  longer  and  breathed  his  last,  regretted 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  deprived  me  of  all  wish  to  settle  in 
Holland.  I  gave  Mademoiselle  d' Orange  the  advice  of  a  true  friend.  I 
represented  that  she  would  render  herself  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  world  if  she  lived  at  variance  with  her  husband.  And  I  showed  her 
that  in  her  new  home,  surrounded  as  she  would  be  by  strangers,  she 
could  have  no  resource  beyond  his  esteem."  The  new  Electress  departed 
for  Brandenburgh  not  very  greatly  edified.  And  a  few  months  afterwards 
a  damsel  of  Hesse -Casel — she  who  had  aspired  to  the  place  now  filled  by 
the  daughter  of  Orange — was  wedded  with  magnificent  ceremonies  to  that 
disconsolate  lover,  Henri-Charles  de  la  Tremouille,  Prince  of  Tarente. 

*,  Thus,  Louise  de  Coligny,  grandmother  of  the  princess,  became  the  ancestress  of 
William  I ,  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  victor  of  Sedan  is  the 
heir  of  the  victim  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.  Singular  ! 
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XII. 

BOUT  the  end  of  November  there 
happened  an  extraordinary  thing,  of 
which  I  must  give  you  an  account. 
On  the  first  fall  of  enow,  our 
Landwehr  had  built  on  the  hill,  in 
the  rear  of  their  guns,  huts  of  con- 
siderable size,  covered  with  earth, 
open  to  the  south  and  closed  against 
the  north  wind.  Under  these  they 
lighted  great  fires,  and  every  hour 
relieved  guard. 

They  had  also  received  from 
home  immense  packages  of  warm 
clothing,  blankets,  cloaks,  shirts, 
and  woollen  stockings ;  they  called 
these  love-gifts.  Captain  Floegel 
distributed  these  to  his  men,  at  his 
discretion. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  night, 
when  the  Landwehr  lodging  with  us 
were  on  guard,  that  I,  knowing  that  they  would  not  return  before  day,  had 
gone  down  to  shut  the  back  door  which  opens  upon  the  fields.  The  moon 
had  set,  but  the  snow  was  shining  white,  streaked  with  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  trees  ;  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  lock  up,  what  do  I  see  in  my 
orchard  behind  the  large  pear-tree  on  the  left  ?  A  Turco  with  his  little 
red  cap  over  his  ear,  his  blue  jacket  corded  all  over,  his  belt  and  his 
gaiters.  There  he  was,  leaning  in  the  attitude  of  attention,  the  butt  end 
of  his  rifle  resting  on  the  ground,  his  eyes  glowing  like  those  of  a  cat. 
He  heard  the  door  open,  and  turned  abruptly  round. 
Then,  glad  to  see  one  of  our  own  men  again,  I  felt  my  heart  beat,  and 
gazing  stealthily  round,  for  fear  of  the  neighbours,  I  signed  to  him  to 
draw  near. 

All  were  asleep  in  the  village  ;  no  lights  were  shining  at  the  windows. 
He  came  down  in  four  or  five  paces,  clearing  the  fences  at  a  bound, 
and  entered  the  mill. 

Immediately  I  closed  the  door  again,  and  said  :  "  Good  Frenchman  ? '» 
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He  pressed  my  hand  in  the  dark,  and  followed  me  into  the  back  room, 
where  my  wife  and  Gredel  were  still  sitting  up. 

Imagine  their  astonishment ! 

"  Here  is  a  man  from  the  town,"  I  said  :  "  he  's  a  real  Turco.  We 
shall  hear  news." 

At  the  same  moment  we  observed  that  the  Turco's  bayonet  was  red, 
even  to  the  shank,  and  that  the  blood  had  even  run  down  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle  ;  but  we  said  nothing. 

This  Turco  was  a  fine  man,  dark  brown,  with  a  little  curly  beard, 
black  eyes  and  white  teeth,  just  as  the  apostles  are  painted.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  man. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  feel  the  warmth  of  a  good  fire.  Gredel  having 
made  room  for  him,  he  took  a  seat,  thanking  her  with  a  nod  of  his  head, 
and  repeating  :  "  Good  Frenchman  !  " 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  hungry  ;  he  said  yes  ;  and  my  wife  immediately 
went  to  fetch  him  a  large  basin  of  soup,  which  he  enjoyed  greatly.  She 
gave  him  also  a  good  slice  of  bread  and  of  beef ;  but  instead  of  eating  it, 
he  dropped  it  into  his  bag,  asking  us  for  salt  and  tobacco. 

He  spoke  as  these  people  all  do — thou-ing  us.  He  even  wanted  to 
kiss  Gredel's  hand.  She  blushed,  and  asked  him,  without  any  ceremony, 
before  our  faces,  if  he  knew  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  ? 

"  Jean  Baptiste  I  "  said  he.  "  Bastion  No.  3 — formerly  African 
gunner.  Yes,  I  know  him.  Good  man  I  brave  Frenchman  I  " 

"  He  is  not  wounded  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Not  ill?" 

"  No." 

Then  Gredel  began  to  cry  in  her  apron  ;  and  mother  asked  the  Turco 
if  he  knew  Jacob  Weber,  of  the  3rd  company  of  Mobiles  ;  but  the  Turco 
did  not  know  our  Jacob ;  he  could  only  tell  us  that  the  Mobiles  had  lost 
very  few  men,  which  comforted  my  wife  and  me.  Then  he  told  us  that  a 
captain  in  the  Garde  Mobile,  a  Jew  named  Cerfber,  sent  as  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Liitzelbourg,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  desert,  and  that  the  German 
general,  being  disgusted  at  his  baseness,  had  refused  to  receive  him,  upon 
which  the  wretch  had  gone  into  Germany.  I  was  nowise  surprised  at 
this.  I  knew  Cerfber ;  he  was  mayor  of  Niederwillen,  at  four  leagues 
from  us,  and  more  Bonapartist  than  Bonaparte  himself.  Unable  to 
surrender  the  rest,  as  his  master  had  done  at  Sedan,  he  had  surrendered 
himself. 

Gredel  had  gone  out  while  the  Turco  was  telling  us  these  news  ;  she 
returned  presently  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions.  She  had  taken 
all  my  tobacco,  and  begged  the  Turco  to  take  it  to  Jean  Baptiste  and 
Jacob.  She  had  not  quite  the  face  to  say  before  me  that  it  was  for  Jean 
Baptiste  alone  ;  that  would  have  been  going  a  little  too  far ;  but  she  said, 
"  It  is  for  the  two."  The  Turco  promised  to  perform  this  commission; 
then  Gredel  gave  him  several  things  for  himself ;  but  he  wanted  especially 
salt,  and  fortunately  we  possessed  enough  to  fill  his  bag.  My  wife  stood 
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sentinel  in  the  passage.  Thank  God  there  was  no  stir  for  a  whole  hour  ; 
during  which  this  Turco  answered  as  well  as  he  was  ahle  all  the  questions 
wo  asked  him. 

We  understood  that  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  town;  that 
several  articles  of  consumption  were  utterly  exhausted,  amongst  others, 
meat,  salt,  and  tobacco  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  weary  of  being  shut 
in  without  any  news  from  outside. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  the  wind,  having  arisen,  was  shaking  the 
door,  and  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the  Landwehr  returning.  The  Turco 
noticed  it,  and  made  signs  to  us  that  he  would  go. 

We  could  have  wished  to  detain  him,  but  the  danger  was  too  great. 
He  therefore  took  up  his  rifle  again,  and  asked  to  kiss  my  wife's  hand,  just 
as  the  gipsies  do  in  our  country.  Then  pointing  to  his  bag,  he  said  : 
"  For  Jacob  and  Jean  Baptiste  !  " 

I  took  him  back  through  the  orchard.  The  weather  was  frightful ;  tho 
air  was  full  of  snow,  whirled  into  drifts  by  a  stormy  wind ;  but  he  knew 
his  way,  and  began  by  running  with  his  body  bending  low  as  far  as  the 
tall  hedge  on  the  left ;  a  moment  after  he  was  out  of  sight.  I  listened  a 
long  while.  The  watchfires  of  the  Landwehr  were  shining  on  the  hill, 
above  We"chem  ;  their  sentinels  were  challenging  and  answering  each 
other  in  the  darkness  ;  but  not  a  shot  was  fired. 

I  returned.  My  wife  and  Gredel  seemed  happy ;  and  we  all  went 
to  bed. 

Next  day  we  learnt  that  two  Landwehr  had  been  found  killed — one 
near  the  Avenue  des  Dames,  between  the  town  and  the  Quatre  Vents,  the 
other  at  the  end  of  Fiquet,  both  fathers  of  families.  The  unfortunate  men 
had  been  surprised  at  their  posts. 

What  a  miserable  thing  is  war  !  The  Germans  have  lost  more  men 
than  we  have  ;  but  we  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  rejoice  over  this. 

And  now,  if  I  am  asked  my  opinion  about  the  Turcos,  against  whom 
the  Germans  have  raised  such  an  outcry,  I  answer  that  they  are  good  men 
and  true !  Jacob  and  Jean  Baptiste  have  received  everything  that  we 
sent  to  them.  This  Turco's  word  was  worth  more  than  that  of  the 
lieutenant  and  the  feldweibel  who  had  promised  to  pay  me  for  my  wine. 

No  doubt,  amongst  the  Turcos  there  are  some  bad  fellows ;  but  the 
greater  part  are  honest  men,  with  a  strong  feeling  of  religion  :  men  who 
have  known  them  at  Phalsbourg  and  elsewhere  acknowledge  them  to  be 
men  of  honour.  They  have  stolen  nothing,  robbed  nobody,  never  insulted 
a  woman.  If  they  had  campaigned  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  of 
course  they  would  have  twisted  the  necks  of  ducks  and  hens,  as  all 
soldiers  do  in  an  enemy's  country  :  the  Landwehr  put  no  constraint 
upon  themselves  in  our  country.  But  the  idea  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  Turcos,  as  it  had  to  German  officers  and  general?,  of  sending  for 
packs  of  Jews  to  follow  them  and  buy  up  wholesale  the  linen,  furniture, 
clocks — in  a  word,  anything  they  found  in  private  individuals'  houses. 
This  is  simple  truth  !  Monsieur  de  Bismarck  may  insult  the  Turcos  as 
much  as  he  pleases  before  his  German  parliament,  which  is  ready  to  say 
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"  Amen  "  every  time  lie  opens  his  mouth.  He  might  as  well  not  talk  at  all. 
Thieves  are  bad  judges  of  common  honesty !  I  am  aware  that  Monsieur 
le  Prince  de  Bismarck  thinks  himself  the  first  politician  in  the  world, 
because  he  has  deceived  a  simpleton ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  great  man  and  a  great  dishonest  man.  By-and-by  this  will  be 
manifest,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Europe. 

But  it  was  a  real  comfort  to  have  seen  this  Turco ;  and  for  several 
days,  when  we  were  alone,  my  wife  and  Gre"del  talked  of  nothing  else ;  but 
sad  reflections  again  got  the  upper  hand. 

No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  misery,  the  feeling  of  desolation  which 
takes  possession  of  you,  when  days  and  weeks  pass  by  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  without  the  least  word  reaching  you  from  the  interior ;  then  you 
feel  the  strength  of  the  hold  that  your  native  land  has  upon  you.  The 
Germans  think  to  detach  us  from  it  by  preventing  us  from  learning  what 
is  taking  place  there  ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  The  less  you  speak  the 
more  you  think ;  and  your  indignation,  your  disgust,  your  hatred  for 
violence,  force,  and  injustice  is  ever  on  the  increase.  You  conceive  a 
horror  for  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  such  sufferings.  Time 
brings  no  change ;  on  the  contrary,  it  deepens  the  wound  :  one  curse 
succeeds  another ;  and  the  deepest  desire  left  is  either  for  an  end  of  all, 
or  vengeance. 

Besides,  it  is  perfectly  evident  the  Lorrainers  and  the  Alsacians  are  a 
bold,  brave  nation ;  and  all  the  fine  words  in  the  world  will  not  make 
them  forget  the  treatment  they  have  suffered,  after  being  surprised  defence- 
less. They  would  reproach  themselves  as  cowards,  did  they  cease  to  hope 
for  their  revenge.  I,  Christian  Weber,  declare  this,  and  no  honest  man 
can  blame  me  for  it.  Abject  wretches  alone  accept  injustice  as  a  final  dis- 
pensation ;  and  we  have  ever  God  over  us  all,  who  forbids  us  to  believe 
that  murder,  fire,  and  robbery  may  and  ought  to  prevail  over  right  and 
conscience. 

Let  us  return  to  our  story. 

Cousin  George  had  seen  in  the  Englishman's  newspapers  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Independence  Beige  and  the  Journal  de  Geneve  had  doubled 
and  trebled  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  because  they  filled 
the  place  of  all  the  other  journals  which  used  to  be  received  from  Paris ; 
and  without  loss  of  time  he  had  written  to  Brussels  to  subscribe. 

The  first  week,  having  received  no  answer,  he  had  sent  the  money  in 
Prussian  notes  in  a  second  letter ;  for  we  had  at  that  time  only  Prussian 
thalers  in  paper,  with  which  the  Landwehr  paid  us  for  whatever  they  did 
not  take  by  force.  We  had  no  great  confidence  in  this  paper,  but  it  was 
worth  the  trial. 

The  newspaper  arrived.  It  was  the  first  we  had  seen  for  four  months, 
and  any  one  may  understand  the  joy  with  which  George  came  to  tell  me 
this  good  news. 

Every  evening  from  that  time  I  went  to  hear  the  newspapers  read  at 
Cousin  George's.  We  could  hardly  understand  anything  at  first,  for  at 
every  line  we  met  with  new  names.  Chanzy  had  the  chief  command  upon  the 
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Loire,  Faidherbe  in  the  north.  And  these  two  men,  without  any  soldiers 
besides  Mobiles  and  volunteers,  held  the  open  country.  They  even  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  an  enemy  that  far  outnumbered  them ;  whilst 
the  marshals  of  the  empire  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  vanquished  and 
annihilated  in  three  weeks,  with  our  best  troops. 

This  shows  that,  in  victories,  generals  should  have  no  more  than  half 
the  credit. 

Of  all  the  old  generals,  Bourbaki  was  the  only  one  left. 

As  for  Garibaldi,  we  knew  him,  and  we  could  tell  by  the  restless 
movements  of  our  Landwehr  that  he  was  approaching  our  mountains  about 
Belfort.  He  was  the  hope  of  our  country :  all  our  young  men  were  going 
to  join  him. 

We  also  learned  that  the  Government  was  divided  between  Tours  and 
Paris ;  that  Gambetta  was  bearing  all  the  burden  of  the  defence  of  the 
country,  as  Minister  of  War ;  that  he  was  everywhere  at  once,  to  encourage 
the  dispirited ;  that  he  had  set  up  the  chief  place  of  instruction  for  our 
young  soldiers  at  Toulouse,  and  that  the  Prussians  were  pursuing  their 
horrible  course  in  the  invaded  countries  with  renewed  fury ;  that  a  party 
of  francs-tireurs  having  surprised  a  few  Uhlans  at  Nemours,  a  column  of 
Germans  had  surrounded  the  town  on  the  next  day,  and  set  fire  to  it  to 
the  music  of  their  bands,  compelling  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  defence  to  be  present  at  this  abominable  act ;  that  M.  de  Bismarck 
had  laid  hands  upon  certain  bourgeois  of  the  interior,  in  reprisal  for  the 
captures  made  by  our  ships  five  hundred  leagues  away  in  the  North  Sea ; 
that  Bicciotti  Garibaldi,  having  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,  those  atrocious  wretches  had  delivered  the  innocent  town  over  to 
plunder,  and  laid  it  under  contribution  for  a  million  of  francs  ;  that  respect- 
able persons  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  private  individuals, 
were  crossing  the  Rhine  with  horses  and  carts  to  come  and  pillage  Alsace 
with  impunity, — all  the  towns  and  villages  being  occupied  by  their  troops. 
In  a  word,  many  other  things  of  the  kind ;  which  plainly  prove  that  with 
the  Prussians,  war  is  an  honest  means  of  growing  rich,  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  inoffensive  inhabitants. 

At  St.  Quentin,  one  of  their  chiefs,  the  Colonel  de  Kahlden,  gave 
public  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  "  if  a  shot  was  fired  upon  a  German 
soldier,  six  inhabitants  should  be  shot ;  and  that  every  individual  compro- 
mised or  suspected  would  be  punished  with  death." 

Everywhere,  everywhere  these  great  philosophers  plundered  and  burned 
without  mercy  whatever  towns  or  villages  dared  resist ! 

George  said  that  these  beings  were  not  raised  above  the  beasts  of 
prey,  and  that  education  only  does  for  them  what  spiked  collars  do  for 
fighting  dogs. 

We  also  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Thionville,  after  a  terrible  bom- 
bardment, in  which  the  Prussians  had  refused  to  allow  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  the  place  !  We  heard  of  the  first  encounters  of  Faidherbe 
in  the  north  with  Manteuflfel ;  and  the  battles  of  Chanzy  with  Frederick 
Charles,  near  Orleans. 
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In  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  our  numbers,  and  the  inexperience  of  our 
troops,  we  often  got  the  upper  hand. 

These  news  had  restored  us  to  hope.  Unhappily,  the  heaviest  blow 
of  all  was  to  come.  Phalsbourg,  utterly  exhausted  by  famine,  was  about 
to  surrender,  after  a  resistance  of  five  months. 

Oh  !  my  ancient  town  of  Phalsbourg,  what  affliction  sank  into  our 
hearts,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  December,  we  heard  your  heavy 
guns  fire  one  after  another,  as  if  for  a  last  appeal  to  France  to  come  to 
your  rescue  !  Oh,  what  were  then  our  sufferings,  and  what  tears  we  shed  ! 

"Now,"  said  George,  "it  is  all  over!  They  are  calling  aloud  to 
France,  our  beloved  France,  unable  to  come  !  It  is  like  a  ship  in  distress, 
by  night,  in  the  open  sea,  firing  her  guns  for  assistance,  and  no  one  hears ; 
she  must  sink  in  the  deep." 

Ah !  my  old  town  of  Phalsbourg,  where  we  used  to  go  to  market ; 
where  we  used  to  see  our  own  soldiers — our  red-trousered  soldiery,  our 
merry  Frenchmen  !  We  shall  never  more  see  behind  our  ramparts  any  but 
heavy  Germans  and  rough  Prussians  !  And  so  it  is  over !  The  earth 
bears  no  longer  the  same  children ;  and  men  whom  we  never  knew  tell  us, 
"  You  are  in  our  custody  :  we  are  your  masters  !  " 

Can  it  be  possible  ?  No !  ancient  fortress  of  Vauban,  you  shall  be 
French  again  :  "  nursery  of  brave  men,"  as  the  first  Bonaparte  called  you. 
Let  our  sons  come  to  manhood,  and  they  shall  drive  from  thy  walls  these 
lumpish  fellows  who  dare  to  talk  of  Germanising  you ! 

But  how  our  hearts  bled  on  that  day  !  Every  one  went  to  hide  him- 
self as  far  back  in  his  house  as  he  could,  murmuring,  "  Oh  !  my  poor 
Phalsbourg,  we  cannot  help  thee ;  but  if  our  life  could  deliver  thee,  we 
would  give  it." 

Yes  !  I  have  lived  to  behold  this,  and  it  is  the  most  terrible  sensation 
I  have  ever  experienced  :  the  thought  of  meeting  Jacob  again  was  no 
comfort ;  Gredel  herself  was  listening  with  pale  cheeks,  and  counting 
the  reports  from  second  to  second ;  and  then  the  tears  fell  and  she  cried  : 
"It  is  over!  " 

Next  day,  all  the  roads  were  covered  with  German  and  Prussian  officers 
galloping  rapidly  to  the  place ;  the  report  ran  that  the  entry  would  take 
place  the  same  evening ;  every  one  was  preparing  a  small  stock  of 
provisions  for  his  son,  his  relations,  his  friends,  whom  he  dreaded  never 
more  to  see  alive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  llth  December,  leave  was  given  to  start  for  the 
town  ;  the  sentinels  posted  at  Wechem  had  orders  to  allow  foot-passengers 
to  pass. 

Phalsbourg,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  Mobiles  and  its  sixty  gunners, 
disdained  to  capitulate ;  it  surrendered  no  rifles,  no  guns,  no  military 
stores,  no  eagles,  as  Bazaine  had  done  at  Metz  !  The  Commander  Taillant 
had  not  said  to  his  men :  "  Let  us,  above  all,  for  the  reputation  of  our 
army,  avoid  all  acts  of  indiscipline,  such  as  the  destruction  of  arms  and 
material  of  war ;  since,  according  to  military  usage,  strong  places  and  arms 
will  return  to  France  when  peace  is  signed."  No  !  quite  the  contrary ;  he 
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had  ordered  the  destruction  of  whatever  might  prove  useful  to  the  enemy  : 
to  drown  the  gunpowder,  smash  rifles,  spike  the  guns,  burn  up  the  bedding 
in  the  casemates  ;  and  when  all  this  was  done,  he  had  sent  a  message  to 
the  German  general :  "  We  have  nothing  left  to  eat !  To-morrow  I  will 
open  the  gates  !  Do  what  you  please  with  me  !  " 

Here  was  a  man,  indeed  ! 

And  the  Germans  ran,  some  laughing,  others  astonished,  gazing  at  the 
walls  which  they  had  won  without  a  fight :  for  they  have  taken  almost 
every  place  without  fighting ;  they  have  shelled  the  poor  inhabitants  in- 
stead of  storming  the  walls ;  they  have  starved  the  people.  They  may 
boast  of  having  burnt  more  towns  and  villages,  and  killed  more  women 
and  children  in  this  one  campaign,  than  all  the  other  nations  in  all  the 
wars  of  Europe  since  the  Revolution. 

.But,  to  be  sure,  they  were  a  religious  people,  much  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  sing  hymns  with  much  feeling.  Their 
Emperor  especially,  after  every  successive  bombardment,  and  every 
massacre — whilst  women,  children,  and  old  men  are  weeping  around  their 
houses  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  shells,  and  from  the  battle-fields  strewn 
with  heaps  of  dead,  are  rising  the  groans  and  cries  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  sufferers  whose  lives  are  crushed,  whose  flesh  is  torn,  whose 
bodies  are  rent  and  bleeding ! — their  Emperor,  the  venerable  man,  he  lifts 
his  blood-stained  hands  to  heaven  and  thanks  God  for  having  permitted 
him  to  commit  these  abominable  deeds  !  Does  he  look  upon  God  as  his 
accomplice  in  crime  ? 

Barbarian  !  one  day  thou  shalt  know  that  in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal, 
hypocrisy  is  an  aggravation  of  crime. 

On  the  llth  December,  then,  early  in  the  morning,  my  wife,  Gredel, 
Oousin  George,  Marie  Anne  and  myself,  having  locked  up  our  houses, 
started,  each  carrying  a  little  parcel  under  our  arms,  to  go  and  embrace  our 
children  and  our  Mends  if  they  yet  survived. 

The  snow  was  melting,  a  thick  fog  was  covering  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  we  walked  along  in  single  file  and  in  silence,  gazing  intently  upon  the 
German  batteries  which  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  front  of  Wechem,  by 
Gerbershoff  farm,  and  at  the  arbre  vert. 

Such  desolation !  Everything  was  cut  down  around  the  town :  no 
more  summer- arbours,  no  more  gardens  or  orchards,  only  the  vast  naked 
surface  of  snow- covered  ground,  with  its  hollows  all  bare ;  the  bullet 
marks  on  the  ramparts,  the  embrasures  all  destroyed. 

A  great  crowd  of  other  village  people  preceded  and  followed  us  ;  poor 
old  men,  women  and  a  few  children ;  they  were  walking  straight  on  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  each  other ;  all  thought  of  the  fate  of  thosB 
they  loved,  which  they  would  learn  within  an  hour. 

Thus  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  France  ;  it  stood  open  and  unguarded. 
The  moment  we  entered,  the  ruins  were  seen :  houses  tottering,  streets 
demolished,  here  a  window  left  alone,  there  up  in  the  air  a  chimney 
scarcely  supported ;  further  on  some  door- steps  and  no  door.  In  every 
direction  the  bombshells  had  left  their  tracks. 
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God  of  heaven !  did  we  indeed  behold  such  devastation  ?  we  did  in 
truth.  We  all  saw  it :  it  was  no  dream  ! 

The  cold  was  piercing.  The  townspeople,  haggard  and  pale,  stared  at 
us  arriving ;  recognitions  took  place,  men  and  women  approached  and  took 
each  other  by  the  hand. 

"Well  ?  "  "  Well,"  was  the  reply  in  a  hollow  whisper,  in  the  midst 
of  the  street  encumbered  with  blackened  beams  of  wood.  "  Have  you 
suffered  much  ?"  "Ah!  yes." 

This  was  enough :  no  need  for  another  word ;  and  then  we  would 
proceed  further.  At  every  street  corner  a  new  scene  of  horror  began. 

Catherine  and  I  were  seeking  Jacob  ;  no  doubt  Gredel  was  looking  for 
Jean-Baptiste. 

We  saw  our  poor  Mobiles  passing  by,  scarcely  recognizable  after  those 
five  months.  All  through  the  fearful  cold  these  unhappy  men  had  had 
nothing  on  but  their  summer  blouses  and  linen  trousers.  Many  of  them 
might  have  escaped  and  gained  their  villages,  for  the  gates  had  stood  open 
since  the  evening  before  ;  but  not  a  man  thought  of  doing  so  :  it  was  not 
supposed  that  Mobiles  would  be  treated  like  regular  soldiers. 

On  the  place,  in  front  of  the  fallen  church  filled  with  its  own  ruins,  we 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  garrison  were  prisoners  of  war. 

The  cafes  Yacheron,  Meyer,  and  Hoffmann,  riddled  with  balls,  were 
swarming  with  officers. 

We  were  gazing,  not  knowing  whom  to  ask  after  Jacob,  when  a  cry 
behind  us  made  us  turn  round ;  and  there  was  Gredel.  in  the  arms  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Werner  !  Then  I  kept  silence  ;  my  wife  also.  Since  she  would 
have  it  so,  well,  so  let  it  be  ; .  this  matter  concerned  her  much  more  than 
it  did  us. 

Jean  Baptiste,  after  the  first  moment,  looked  embarrassed  at  seeing  us  ; 
he  approached  us  with  a  pale  face,  and  as  we  spoke  not  a  word  to  him, 
George  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  cried  :  "  Jean  Baptiste,  I  know  that 
you  have  behaved  well  during  this  siege  ;  we  have  learnt  it  all  with  plea- 
sure ;  didn't  we,  Christian  ?  didn't  we,  Catherine  ?  " 

What  answer  could  we  make  ?  I  said  "yes  " — and  mother,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  cried  :  "Jean  Baptiste,  is  Jacob  not  wounded  ?  " 

"No,  Madame  Weber;  we  have  always  been  very  comfortable  to- 
gether. There  is  nothing  the  matter.  I'll  fetch  him  :  only  come  in  some- 
where." 

"  We  are  going  to  the  Cafe  Hoffmann,"  said  she.  "  Try  to  find  him, 
Jean  Baptiste."  And  as  he  was  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  Mayoralty 
house  : 

"There,"  said  he,  "there  he  is  coming  round  the  corner  by  the 
chemist  Rebe's  shop."  And  we  began  to  cry  "  Jacob  !  " 

And  our  lad  ran,  crossing  the  place. 

A  minute  after,  we  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

He  had  on  a  coarse  soldier's  cloak,  with  canvas  trousers  ;  his  cheeks 
were  hollow ;  he  stared  at  us,  and  stammered  :  "  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  You  are 
not  all  dead?" 
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He  looked  stupefied  ;  and  his  mother,  holding  him,  murmured  :  "It 
is  he  !  " 

She  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon  him,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  apron. 

Gredel  and  Jean  Baptiste  followed  arm  in  arm,  with  George  and  Marie 
Anne.  We  entered  the  Cafe  Hoffmann  together ;  we  sat  round  a  table  in 
the  room  at  the  left,  and  George  ordered  some  coffee,  for  we  all  felt  the 
need  of  a  little  warmth. 

None  of  us  wished  to  speak ;  we  were  downcast,  and  held  each  other 
by  the  hand,  gazing  in  each  other's  faces. 

The  young  officers  of  the  Mobiles  were  talking  together  in  the  next 
room ;  we  could  hear  them  saying  that  not  one  would  sign  the  engage- 
ment not  to  serve  again  during  the  campaign ;  that  they  would  all  go  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  would  accept  no  other  lot  than  that  of 
their  men. 

This  idea  of  seeing  our  poor  Jacob  go  off  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  almost 
broke  our  hearts,  and  my  wife  began  to  sob  bitterly,  with  her  head  upon 
the  table. 

Jacob  would  have  wished  to  come  back  to  the  mill  along  with  us ;  I 
could  see  this  by  his  countenance  ;  but  he  was  not  an  officer,  and  his  parole 
was  not  asked  for.  And  in  spite  of  all,  hearing  those  spirited  young  men, 
who  were  sacrificing  their  liberty  to  discharge  a  duty,  I  should  myself, 
have  saiJ,  "  No  :  a  man  must  be  a  man  !  " 

Werner  was  talking  with  my  cousin  :  they  spoke  in  whispers  ;  having, 
no  doubt,  secret  matters  to  discuss.  I  saw  George  slip  something  into  his 
hand.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  cannot  say ;  but  all  at  once  Jean  Baptiste 
rising  from  his  seat  and  kissing  Gre"del  without  any  ceremony  before  our 
faces,  said  that  he  was  on  service  ;  that  he  would  not  see  us  again  very 
soon,  as  after  the  muster,  their  march  would  begin,  so  that  we  should  have 
to  say  good-by  at  once. 

He  held  out  both  his  hands  to  my  wife  and  then  to  Marie  Anne, 
after,  which  he  went  out  with  George  and  Gredel,  leaving  us  much 
astonished. 

Jacob  and  Marie  Anne  remained  with  us  ;  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
Gredel  and  my  cousin  returned ;  Gredel,  whose  eyes  were  red,  sat  by  the 
side  of  Marie  Anne  without  speaking,  and  we  saw  that  her  basket  of  pro- 
visions was  gone. 

The  stir  upon  the  place  became  greater  and  greater.  The  drums  beat 
the  assembly,  the  officers  of  the  Mobiles  were  coming  out.  I  then  thought 
I  would  ask  Jacob  what  had  become  of  Mathias  Heitz ;  he  told  us  that 
that  wretched  coward  had  been  trembling  with  fright  the  whole  time  of  the 
siege,  and  that  at  last  he  had  fallen  ill  of  fear.  Gredel  did  not  turn  her 
head  to  listen  :  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  !  And,  in  truth, 
on  hearing  this,  I  felt  I  should  prefer  giving  our  daughter  to  our  ragman's 
son  than  to  this  fellow  Mathias  ! 

The  review  was  then  commencing  under  the  tall  trees  on  the  place,  and 
Jacob  appeared  like  his  comrades.  No  sadder  ppectacle  will  ever  be  seen 
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than  that  of  our  poor  lads,  about  half  a  hundred  Turcos  and  a  few  Zouaves, 
the  remnants  of  Froeschuiller,  all  haggard  and  pale,  and  their  clothes 
falling  to  pieces.  They  were  unarmed,  having  destroyed  their  arms  before 
opening  the  gates. 

Presently  Jacob  ran  to  us,  crying  that  they  were  ordered  to  their 
barracks,  and  that  they  would  have  to  start  next  day  before  twelve. 

Then  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  His  mother  and  I  handed  him  our 
parcels,  in  which  we  had  enclosed  three  good  linen  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes 
almost  new,  woollen  stockings,  and  a  strong  pair  of  trousers. 

I  was  wearing  upon  my  shoulders  my  travelling  cape ;  I  placed  it  upon 
his.  Then  I  slipped  into  his  pocket  a  small  roll  of  thalers,  and  George 
gave  him  two  louis.  After  this,  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  women 
recommenced  ;  we  were  obliged  to  promise  to  return  on  the  morrow. 

The  garrison  was  defiling  down  the  street ;  Jacob  ran  to  fall  in,  and 
disappeared  with  the  rest,  near  the  barracks. 

As  for  Jean  Baptiste  "Werner,  we  saw  him  no  more. 

The  German  officers  were  coming  and  going  up  and  down  the  town  to 
distribute  their  troops  amongst  the  townspeople.  It  was  twelve  o'clock, 
and  we  returned  to  our  village,  sadder  and  more  distressed  than  ever. 

And  now  we  knew  that  Jacob  was  safe  ;  but  we  knew  also  that  he 
was  going  to  be  carried,  we  could  not  tell  where,  to  the  farthest  depths 
of  Germany. 

My  wife  arrived  home  quite  ill ;  the  damp  weather,  her  anxiety,  her 
anguish  of  mind,  had  cast  her  down  utterly.  She  went  to  bed  with  a 
shivering  fit,  and  could  not  return  next  day  to  town,  nor  Gredel,  who  was 
taking  care  of  her,  so  I  went  alone. 

Orders  had  come  to  take  the  prisoners  to  Liitzelbourg.  On  reaching 
the  square,  near  the  chemist  Kebe's  shop,  I  saw  them  all  in  their  ranks, 
moving  by  twos  down  the  road.  The  inhabitants  had  closed  their 
shutters,  not  to  witness  this  humiliation ;  for  Hessian  soldiers,  with  arms 
shouldered,  were  escorting  them  ;  our  poor  boys  wrere  advancing  between 
them,  their  heads  hanging  sorrowfully  down. 

I  stopped  at  the  chemist's  corner,  and  waited,  being  unable  to  discern 
Jacob  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd.  All  at  once  I  recognised  him,  and  I 
cried,  "  Jacob  !  "  He  was  going  to  throw  himself  into  my  arms;  but  the 
Hessians  repulsed  me.  We  both  burst  into  tears,  and  I  went  on  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  escort,  crying:  "  Courage!  .  .  .  Write  to  us. 
.  .  .  Your  mother  is  not  quite  well.  .  .  .  She  could  not  come. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  much  !  " 

He  answered  nothing;  and  many  others  who  were  there  had  their 
friends  and  relations  before  or  behind  them. 

We  wanted  to  accompany  them  to  Liitzelbourg;  unhappily,  at  the 
gate  the  Prussians  had  posted  sentinels,  who  stopped  us,  pointing  their 
bayonets  at  us.  They  did  not  even  allow  us  to  press  our  children's  hands. 

On  all  sides  were  cries :  "  Adieu,  Jean!"  "Adieu,  Pierre!"  and 
they  replied :  "  Adieu  !  farewell,  father  !  "  "  Adieu  !  farewell,  mother ! " 
.and  then  the  sighs,  the  sobs,  the  tears.  .  .  . 
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Ah !  the  Plebiscite,  the  Plebiscite  ! 

I  was  compelled  to  stay  there  an  hour  ;  at  last  they  allowed  me  to 
pass.  I  resumed  my  way  home,  my  heart  rent  with  anguish.  I  could  see, 
hear  nothing  but  the  cry,  "Adieu!  Adieu!"  of  all  that  crowd;  "and  I 
thought  that  men  were  made  to  make  each  other  miserable ;  that  it 
was  a  pity  we  were  ever  born ;  that  for  a  few  days'  happiness  acquired 
by  long  and  painful  toil,  we  had  years  of  endless  misery  ;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  earth  through  their  folly,  their  idleness,  their  wickedness, 
their  trust  in  consummate  rogues,  deserved  what  they  got. 

Yes,  I  could  have  wished  for  another  deluge :  I  should  have  cared  less 
to  see  the  waters  rise  from  the  ends  of  Alsace,  and  cover  our  mountains, 
than  to  be  bound  under  the  yoke  of  the  Germans. 

In  this  mood  I  reached  home. 

I  took  care  not  to  tell  my  wife  all  that  had  happened ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  told  her  that  I  had  embraced  Jacob  in  my  arms  for  her  and  for  us  all ; 
that  he  was  full  of  spirits,  and  that  he  would  soon  write  to  us. 

XIII. 

We  were  now  rid  of  our  Landwehr,  who  were  garrisoned  at  Phals- 
bourg,  but  a  part  of  whom  were  sent  off  into  the  interior.  They  were 
indignant,  and  declared  that  if  they  had  known  that  they  were  to  be  sent 
farther,  the  blockade  would  have  lasted  longer ;  that  they  would  have  let 
the  cows,  the  bullocks  and  the  bread  find  their  way  in,  many  a  time,  in 
spite  of  their  chiefs ;  and  that  it  was  infamous  to  expose  them  to  new 
dangers  when  every  man  had  done  his  part  in  the  campaign. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  them  ;  but,  all  the  same,  they  walked  in 
step  in  their  ranks,  and  were  moved  some  on  Belfort,  some  on  Paris. 

We  learned,  through  the  German  newspapers,  that  they  had  severer 
sufferings  to  endure  round  Belfort  than  with  us ;  that  the  garrison  made 
sorties,  and  drove  them  several  leagues  away ;  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  rotting  in  mounds,  behind  the  hedges,  covered  with  snow  and  mud  ; 
that  the  commander  Denfert  gave  them  many  a  heavy  dig  in  the  ribs  ; 
and  every  day  people  coming  from  Alsace  told  us  that  such  an  one  of 
the  poor  fellows  whom  we  had  known  had  just  been  struck  down  by  a  ball, 
maimed  by  a  splinter  of  a  shell,  or  bayoneted  by  our  Mobiles.  We 
could  not  help  pitying  them,  for  they  all  had  five  or  six  children  each,  of 
whom  they  were  for  ever  talking  ;  and  naturally,  for  when  the  parent-bird 
dies  the  brood  is  lost. 

And  all  this  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of 
Bismarck,  of  Moltke,  and  a  few  heroes  of  the  same  stamp,  not  one  of 
whom  has  had  a  scratch  in  the  chances  of  war. 

llosv  can  one  help  shrugging  one's  shoulders  and  laughing  inwardly  at 
scoing  these  Germans,  with  all  their  education,  greater  fools  than  our- 
selves ?  They  have  won  !  That  is  to  say,  the  survivors,  for  those  who  are 
buried,  and  who  have  lost  their  limbs,  have  no  great  gain  to  boast  of,  and 
can  hardly  rejoice  over  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  They  have  gained 
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— what  ?  The  hatred  of  people  who  loved  them ;  they  have  gained  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  fight  every  time  that  their  lords  and  masters  give 
the  order ;  they  have  gained  that  they  can  say  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are 
German,  which  is  absolutely  no  gain  whatever  ;  and  besides  this,  they 
have  gained  the  envy  of  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  the  distrust  of  a 
vast  many  more,  who  will  end  by  agreeing  together  to  fall  upon  them  in  a 
body,  and  treat  them  to  fire  and  slaughter  and  bombardment,  of  which 
they  have  set  the  example. 

This  is  what  the  peasants,  the  artisans  and  the  bourgeois  have  gained  : 
us  for  the  chiefs  they  have  won  some  a  title,  some  a  pension  or  an 
epaulette  ;  others  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  "  I  am  the  great  So-and- 
So  !  I  am  William,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  a  crown  was  set  on  my  head 
at  Versailles,  whilst  thousands  of  my  subjects  were  biting  the  dust !  " 

Alas  !  notwithstanding  all  this,  these  people  will  die,  and  in  a  hundred 
years  will  be  recognized  as  barbarians  ;  their  names  will  be  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  the  plagues  of  the  human  race,  and  there  they  will  remain  to 
the  end  of  time. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  reasoning  with  such  philosophers  as  these  ? 
In  time  they  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say ! 

Now  to  our  story  again. 

They  were  fighting  furiously  round  Belfort ;  our  men  did  not  drop 
off  asleep  in  casemates  ;  they  occupied  posts  at  a  distance  all  round 
the  place :  their  sortie  from  Bourcoigne  and  their  slaughter  of  the 
Bavarians  at  Haute-Perche  were  making  a  noise  in  Alsace. 

We  learnt  from  the  Independance  the  battles  of  Chanzy  at  Vendome 
against  the  army  of  Mecklenburg ;  the  fight  by  General  Cremer  at  Nuits 
against  the  army  of  Von  Werder  ;  the  retreat  of  Manteuffel  towards 
Amiens,  after  having  overwhelmed  Kouen  with  forced  contributions  ;  the 
bayonet  attack  upon  the  villages  around  Pont-Noyelles,  in  which  Faidherbe 
had  defeated  the  enemy ;  and  especially  the  grand  measure  of  Gambetta, 
who  had  at  last  dissolved  the  Councils  General  named  by  the  Prefects  of 
the  Empire,  and  replaced  them  by  really  Republican  departmental  com- 
missions. 

Cousin  George  highly  approved  of  this  step.  This  was  of  more 
importance  in  his  eyes  than  the  decrees  of  our  Prussian  Prefet  Henckel 
de  Bonnermark ;  though  he  had  inflicted  heavy  fines  upon  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  young  men  who  had  left  home  to  join  the  French  armies, 
and  who  had  laid  Lorraine,  already  ruined  by  the  invasion,  under  a 
contribution  of  700,000  livres  to  compensate  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  German  mercantile  marine ;  plundering  decrees  which  went  nigh  to 
tearing  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths. 

Then  George  passed  on  to  the  campaign  of  Chanzy ;  for  what  could 
be  grander  than  this  struggle  of  a  young,  inexperienced  army,  scarcely 
organized,  against  forces  double  their  number,  commanded  by  the  great 
Prussian  general  who  had  been  victorious  at  Woerth,  Sedan  and  Metz, 
over  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  troops  ? 

George  especially  admired  the  noble  protest  of  Chanzy,  proclaiming  to 
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the  world  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  and  pointing  out  with  pride  the 
falsehoods  of  their  generals,  who  invariably  claimed  the  victory. 

"  The  Commander-in- Chief  lays  before  the  army  the  subjoined  pro- 
test, which  he  transmits,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  commander  of  the 
Prussian  troops  atVendome,  with  the  assurance  that  his  indignation  will 
be  shared  by  all,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  take  signal  revenge  for  such 
insults. 

"  To  the  Prussian  commander  at  Vendome : 

"  I  am  informed  that  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  have  been  com- 
mitted by  troops  under  your  orders  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of 
St.  Calais.  In  spite  of  our  humane  treatment  of  your  sick  and  wounded, 
your  officers  have  exacted  money  and  commanded  pillage.  Such  conduct 
is  an  abuse  of  power,  which  will  weigh  heavily  upon  your  consciences, 
and  which  the  patriotism  of  our  people  will  enable  them  to  endure  ;  but 
what  I  cannot  permit  is,  that  you  should  add  to  their  injuries  insults 
which  you  know  full  well  to  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

"  You  have  asserted  that  we  were  defeated ;  that  assertion  is  false. 
We  have  beaten  you  and  held  you  in  check  since  the  4th  of  this  month. 
You  have  presumed  to  attach  the  name  of  coward  to  men  who  are  pre- 
vented from  answering  you ;  pretending  that  they  were  coerced  by  the 
Government  of  National  Defence,  which,  as  you  said,  compelled  them  to 
resist  when  they  wanted  peace,  and  you  were  offering  it.  I  deny  this : 
I  deny  it  by  the  right  given  me  by  the  resistance  of  entire  France  and 
this  army  which  confronts  you,  and  which  you  have  been  hitherto  unable 
to  vanquish.  This  communication  reaffirms  what  our  resistance  ought 
already  to  have  taught  you.  Whatever  may  be  the  sacrifices  still  left  us 
to  endure,  we  will  struggle  to  the  very  end,  without  truce  or  pity ;  since 
now  we  are  resisting  the  attacks  not  of  loyal  and  honourable  enemies  but 
of  devastating  bands  who  aim  solely  at  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  a  nation, 
which  itself  is  striving  to  maintain  its  honour,  rank,  and  independence. 
To  the  generous  treatment  we  have  accorded  to  your  prisoners  and 
wounded,  your  reply  is  insolence,  fire,  and  plunder.  I  therefore  protest, 
with  deep  indignation,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  men, 
which  you  trample  under  foot. 

"  The  present  order  will  be  read  before  the  troops  at  their  consecu- 
tive muster- calls. 

"  CHANZY,  Commander-in-CJiief. 
"  Head  Quarters,  Le  Mans,  26th  December,  1870." 

These  are  the  words  of  an  honourable  man  and  a  patriot,  words  to 
make  a  man  lift  up  his  head. 

And  as  Manteuffel,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  having  been  during 
his  youth  the  boon  companion  of  the  pious  William  ;  as  this  old  courtier 
followed  the  same  system  as  Frederic  Charles  and  Mecklenburg,  of 
lowering  us  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  get  their  successes  cheap ; 
General  Faidherbe  also  obliged  him  to  abate  his  pride  after  the  affair  of 
Pont-Noyelles. 

"  The  French  army  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  only  a  few 
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sailors,  surprised  in  the  village  of  Daours.  It  lias  kept  its  positions,  and 
has  waited  in  vain  for  the  enemy  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day." 

This  was  plain  speaking,  and  it  was  clear  on  which  side  good  faith 
was  to  be  looked  for. 

Then,  after  having  opposed  a  million  of  men  to  300,000  conscripts,  these 
Germans  were  even  now  ohliged  to  lie  in  order  not  to  discourage  their  armies. 

Of  course  they  could  not  but  prevail  in  the  end  :  France  had  had  no 
time  to  prepare  anew,  to  arm,  and  to  recover  herself  after  this  disgraceful 
capitulation  of  the  honest  man  and  his  friend  Bazaine  ;  but  still  she  resisted 
with  terrible  energy,  and  the  Prussians  at  last  became  anxious  for  peace 
too,  and  wished  for  it,  perhaps,  even  more  than  ourselves. 

The  proof  of  this  is  the  numberless  petitions  of  the  Germans  entreating 
King  William  to  bombard  Paris. 

Humane  Germans,  fathers  of  families,  pious  men,  seated  quietly  by 
their  counters  at  Hamburg,  Cologne,  or  Berlin,  in  every  town  and  village 
of  Germany,  eating  and  drinking  heartily,  warming  their  fat  legs  before 
the  fire  during  this  winter  of  unexampled  severity,  cried  to  their  king  at 
Christmas  time  to  bombard  Paris,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses — to  kill  and 
burn  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  like  themselves,  but  reduced  to 
famine  in  their  own  dwellings  ! 

Have  any  but  the  Germans  ever  done  the  like  ? 

We  too  have  besieged  German  towns,  but  never  have  petitions  like 
this  been  sent  up  under  the  Eepublic,  or  under  the  Empire,  to  ask  our 
soldiers  to  do  more  injury  than  war  between  brave  men  requires.  And 
since  that  period  we  have  never  uselessly  shelled  houses  inhabited  by 
inoffensive  persons ;  and  even  when  we  have  had  to  bombard  walled 
towns,  warning  was  given,  as  at  Odessa  and  everywhere  else,  to  give 
helpless  people  time  to  depart  for  the  interior,  if  they  did  not  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  with  stray  bullets ;  and  permission  was  given  to 
old  men,  women,  and  children  to  come  out — a  privilege  never  granted 
by  the  Prussians. 

Ah !  the  French  may  not  be  so  pious,  so  learned,  and  so  good  as  the 
good  German  people,  but  they  have  better  hearts  and  feelings  of  com- 
passion ;  they  have  less  of  the  Gospel  upon  their  lips,  but  they  have  it 
in  the  bottoms  of  their  souls.  They  are  not  hypocrites,  and  therefore  wo 
Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  had  rather  remain  French  than  belong  to  the 
good  German  people  and  be  like  them. 

Indignities  without  a  precedent  have  been  committed  by  them  :  "  Shell 
— bombard — burn,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  Set  fire  everywhere  with  petro- 
leum bombs  ! — You  are  too  gracious  a  king  ! — Your  scruples  betray  too 
much  weakness  for  this  Babylon  :  Bombard  quick  :  Bombardments  have 
succeeded  better  than  anything  else.  Sire,  your  good  and  faithful  people 
•entreat  you  to  bombard  everything — leave  nothing  standing!  " 

1  'Oh!  scoundrels  ! — rascals! — if  you  have  so  often  played  the  saint 
for  fifty  years ;  if  you  have  talked  so  edifyingly  about  friendship,  brother- 
hood and  the  allegiance  of  nations,  it  was  because  you  did  not  then  think 
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yourselves  the  strongest ;  now  that  you  think  you  are,  you  piously 
bombard  women,  old  men  and  children,  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  ! 
Faugh  !  it  is  simply  disgusting  !  " 

Every  time  that  Cousin  George  read  these  assassins'  petitions,  he 
would  spring  off  his  chair  and  cry  :  "  Now  I  know  what  to  think  of 
fanatics  of  every  religion.  These  men  have  no  need  to  play  the  hypo- 
crite :  their  religion  does  not  oblige  them  to  it.  Well,  they  play  the  Jesuit 
through  the  love  of  it,  better  than  we  do  by  profession.  May  they  be 
execrated  and  despised  perpetually  !  " 

Then  he  dilated  with  much  warmth  of  feeling  upon  the  kind  reception 
which  the  Parisians,  in  former  days,  used  to  accord  to  the  Germans,  for 
forty  years  and  more.  Men  who  came  to  seek  a  livelihood  among  tis, 
without  a  penny,  lean,  humble,  half-clad,  with  a  little  bundle  of  old  rags 
under  their  arms,  asking  for  credit,  even  in  George's  and  Marie  Anne's 
little  .inn,  for  a  basin  of  broth,  a  bit  of  meat,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  were 
kindly  received :  they  were  cheered  up,  situations  found  for  them : 
everybody  was  anxious  to  put  them  in  the  right  way,  to  explain  to  them 
what  they  did  not  know.  Soon  they  grew  fat  and  flourishing,  and 
gained  assurance  ;  by  servility  they  would  win  the  confidence  of  the 
head-clerk,  who  showed  them  all  about  the  business  ;  and  then  some  fine 
morning  it  was  noised  about  that  the  head-clerk  was  discharged  and  the 
German  was  in  his  place.  He  had  had  a  private  interview  with  the  head 
partner,  he  had  proposed  to  do  his  work  for  half  the  salary.  Of  course 
the  partners  are  always  glad  to  have  good  workmen,  humble  and 
obsequious,  and,  above  all,  cheap. 

George  had  witnessed  this  fifty  times. 

But  people  did  not  get  angry ;  they  would  say,  "  The  poor  fellow  must 
earn  a  living  somehow.  The  other  is  a  Frenchman :  he  will  very  soon 
secure  another  place." 

And  it  was  thus  that  the  Germans  slipped  quietly  into  the  shoes  of 
those  who  had  received  them  kindly  and  taught  them  their  trade. 

A  few  old  clerks  got  angry ;  but  they  were  always  held  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  "  That  good  German  "  was  justified  !  He  had  not  meddled  ; 
everything  had  gone  on  simply  and  naturally. 

And  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand  Germans  used  thus  to  come  and 
prosper  in  Paris  ;  and  then  they  would  get  a  holiday  to  take  a  turn  home 
and  exhibit  the  flesh  and  fat  they  had  gained,  and  their  gold  trinkets. 

If  they  happened  to  be  professors  of  languages  or  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, they  were  sure 'to  break  out  down  there  against  the  corruption 
of  manners  in  this  "  Modern  Babylon."  Great  hulking  fellows  they  were, 
with  long  hooded  cloaks,  and  gold  or  silver  spectacles,  who  had  scan- 
dalized even  their  doorkeepers  by  bringing  home  night  after  night  "prin- 
cesses" of  Mabile  and  elsewhere,  singing,  drinking  like  a  sponge,  shaking 
all  the  house  and  preventing  people  from  sleeping  ;  bringing,  besides,  other 
colleagues  of  the  same  stamp,  and  leading  disgraceful  lives  ! 

But  it  is  the  fashion  in  Germany  to  cry  out  against  "  Modern  Babylon." 
It  flatters  the  secret  envy  of  the  Germans,  and  establishes  the  character  of 
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the  speaker  for  seriousness,  gravity,  and  influence ;  as  a  man  worthy  of 
every  consideration,  and  who  may  hope  —  if  his  situation  in  Paris  is 
permanent — for  the  hand  of  "  Herr  Rector's"  or  "  Heir  Doctor's"  fair 
daughter  :  for  in  that  country  they  are  all  doctors  in  something  or  other. 
He  had  gone  off  as  cold  and  comfortless  as  the  stones  in  the  street ;  he 
would  have  become  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  small  clerk  at  a  couple  of  hundred 
thalers  all  his  life,  in  old  Germany.  He  weighed  heavily  upon  his  poor 
father,  encumbered  with  a  dozen  children  ;  he  has  grown  fat,  well- 
feathered,  and  well-trained  in  Paris  ;  and  there  he  is  now  virtuously 
indignant  against  our  own  townswomen  :  against  the  degenerate  race  which 
has  given  him  his  daily  bread,  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  mire,  instead  of 
kicking  him  downstairs. 

This  German  fellow  used  to  be  republican,  socialist,  communist,  &c. 
He  had  fled  from  Cologne,  or  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
1848.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  was  sufficiently  strong,  decided,  or 
advanced  for  him.  He  spouted  about  his  sacrifices  for  the  universal 
Republic,  his  terrible  campaign  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden  against  the 
Prussians,  the  loss  of  his  place,  of  his  property.  We  thought,  what 
sufferings  he  has  endured  !  Surely,  the  Germans  are  the  first  Democrats 
in  the  world  ! 

But  now  this  very  same  gentleman  is  the  most  faithful  servant  of  his 
Majesty  William,  King  of  Prussia,  Emperor  of  Germany.  No  doubt  he 
talks  at  Berlin  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  has  made  to  the  noble  cause  of 
Germany,  the  battles  he  has  fought  in  the  public-houses  amongst  the 
broken  bottles  of  beer,  which  he  has  been  swallowing  by  the  dozen,  to 
reclaim  old  Alsace,  where  lie  deep  the  roots  of  the  Germanic  tongue.  He 
abounds  in  indignation  against  the  "  Modern  Babylon  ;  "  his  name  stands 
the  head  of  the  earliest  petitions  that  Babylon  should  be  burned,  till 
nothing  but  ashes  were  left :  that  that  race  of  madmen  should  be  exter- 
minated ;  and  as  during  his  residence  in  France  he  has  rendered  police 
services  to  Bismarck,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  obtain  a  post  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
where  all  these  old  German  spies  are  swooping  down  to  Germanize  us. 

Thus  spoke  George,  in  his  indignation  ;  and  Marie  Anne,  after  listening 
to  him,  said  :  "  Ah,  it  is  too  true  !  Those  men  did  deceive  us  ;  and  they 
did  not  even  pay  their  debts.  Some  fine  morning,  when  their  bill  had 
run  up,  three-fourths  of  them  would  make  a  start,  and  they  were  never 
heard  of  again.  I  have  never  had  any  confidence  in  any  of  them,  except 
the  crossing- sweepers  and  the  shoe-blacks  :  one  knew  where  to  find 
them  ;  but  as  for  the  professors,  the  newspaper- correspondents,  the 
inventors,  the  book-worms — they  have  done  us  too  many  bad  turns  ;  and 
they  were  too  overbearing.  They  were  filled  with  hatred  and  envy  of 
our  nation." 

Since  the  departure  of  the  Landwehr,  we  were  able  to  speak  more 
freely  :  those  sulky  eavesdroppers  were  no  longer  spying  upon  us,  and  we 
felt  the  relief. 

Paris,  as  we  saw  in  the  Indcp en  dance,  was  making  sorties.  The 
Gardes  Mobiles  and  the  National  Guards  were  being  drilled  and  becoming 
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better  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  Our  sailors,  in  the  forts,  were 
admirable.  But  the  Germans  grew  stronger  from  day  to  day ;  they  had 
brought  such  enormous  guns — called  Krupps — that  the  railways  were 
unable  to  bear  them,  the  tunnels  were  not  high  enough  to  give  them 
passage,  and  the  bridges  gave  way  under  their  ponderous  mass.  This 
proves  that  if  the  bombardment  had  not  yet  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
innumerable  petitions  of  the  good  Germans,  it  was  not  for  want  of  will 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  King  William,  Monsieurs  Moltke,  Bismarck, 
and  all  those  good  men.  Oh,  no  !  our  forts  and  our  sorties  hampered 
them  a  good  deal  in  gaining  their  positions  ! 

At  last,  about  the  end  of  December,  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  as  the 
Emperor  William  said,  they  began  by  bombarding  a  few  forts,  and  were 
Boon  enabled  to  reach  houses,  hospitals,  churches,  and  museums. 

George  and  Marie  Anne  knew  all  these  places  by  name,  and  these 
ferocious  acts  drew  from  them  cries  of  horror.  I,  my  wife,  and  Gredel 
could  not  understand  these  accounts  :  having  never  been  in  Paris,  and  we 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  it. 

The  German  newswriters  knew  them,  however ;  for  daily  they  told  us 
how  great  a  misfortune  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  shell  such  rich  libraries, 
such  beautiful  galleries  of  pictures,  such  magnificent  monuments,  and 
gardens  so  richly  stocked  with  plants  and  rare  collections  ;  that  it  made 
their  hearts  bleed ;  they  professed  themselves  inconsolable  at  being  driven  to 
an  extremity  by  the  evil  dispositions  of  those  who  presumed  to  defend 
their  property,  their  homes,  their  wives,  their  children,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice.  They  pitied  the  French  for  their  want  of  common 
sense ;  they  said  that  their  brains  were  addled ;  that  they  were  in  their 
dotage,  and  uttered  similar  absurdities. 

But  every  time  that  they  lost  men,  their  fury  rose  :  "the  Germans  are 
a  sacred  race  !  Kill  Germans  !  a  superior  race  1  it  is  a  high  crime.  The 
French,  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  Belgians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  even 
the  Russians,  are  destined  to  be  successively  devoured  by  the  Germans." 
I  have  heard  this  with  my  own  ears !  Yes,  the  Russians  too,  they  cannot 
dispense  with  the  Germans  ;  their  manufactures,  their  trade,  their  sciences 
come  to  them  from  Germany ;  they  too  belong  to  an  inferior  race. 
The  renowned  Gortschakoff  is  unworthy  to  dust  the  boots  of  Monsieur 
Bismarck,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  most  fortunate  in  being  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  Emperor  William  :  it  is  a  glorious  prerogative  for 
him ! 

The  Captain,  Floegel,  used  often  to  repeat  these  things ;  and  besides, 
the  Germans  all  say  the  same  at  this  time  ;  you  have  had  to  listen  to  them  : 
they  are  too  strong  now  to  need  to  hide  their  ambition.  They  think  they 
are  conferring  a  great  honour  upon  us  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  in 
acknowledging  us  as  cousins,  and  gathering  us  to  themselves  out  of  love. 
We  were  a  superior  race  in  "  that  degenerate  France  ;  "  but  we  are  about 
to  become  little  boys  again  amongst  the  noble  German  people.  We  are 
the  last  new  comers  into  Germany,  and  shall  require  time  to  acquire 
the  noble  German  virtues :  to  become  hypocrites,  spies,  bombarders, 
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plunderers ;  to  learn  to  receive  slaps  and  kicks  without  winking.     But 
what  would  you  have  ?     You  cannot  regenerate  a  people  in  a  day. 

The  Prussians  had  announced  that  Paris  would  surrender  after  an 
eight  days'  hombardment ;  but  as  the  Parisians  held  out ;  as  there  were 
passing  by  Saverne  innumerable  convoys  of  wounded,  scorched,  maimed 
and  sick  by  thousands  ;  as  General  Faidherbe  had  gained  a  victory  in  the 
North,  the  victory  of  Bapaume,  in  which  we  had  driven  the  Prussians 
from  the  field  of  battle  all  covered  with  their  dead,  and  in  which  the 
enemy  had  left  in  our  hands  not  only  all  their  wounded,  but  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  only  one  fault  to 
find  with  General  Trochu,  that  he  did  not  lead  them  out  to  the  great 
battle,  and  they  were  raising  the  cry  of  "victory  or  death;"  since 
Chanzy,  repulsed  at  Le  Mans,  was  falling  back  in  good  order,  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  snows  of  January  and  the  severest  cold,  Bourbaki 
was  still  advancing  upon  Belfort  and  Garibaldi  with  his  francs-tireurs 
was  not  losing  courage  ;  since  the  Germans  were  suffering  from  exhaustion  ; 
and  it  takes  but  an  hour,  a  minute,  to  turn  all  the  chances  against  one ; 
as,  if  Faidherbe  had  gained  his  victory  nearer  to  Paris,  a  great  sortie 
would  have  ensued,  which  might  have  entirely  changed  the  face  of  things 
— for  these  and  other  reasons,  I  suppose,  all  at  once  there  was  much 
talk  of  humanity,  mildness,  peace  ;  of  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  at 
Bordeaux,  when  the  true  representatives  of  the  nation  might  settle  every- 
thing, and  restore  order  to  our  unhappy  France. 

As  soon  as  these  rumours  began  to  spread,  George  said  that  Alsace 
and  German  Lorraine  were  to  be  sacrificed ;  that  our  egotists  had  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Germans  ;  that  all  our  defeats  had  been  unable 
to  cast  us  down,  and  the  Prussians  were  better  pleased  than  ourselves  to 
come  to  an  end  of  it,  for  they  needed  peace,  having  no  reserves  left  to 
throw  into  the  scale ;  that  Gambetta's  enthusiasm  and  courage  might  all 
at  once  win  the  most  timid,  and  that  then  the  Germans  would  be  lost, 
because  a  people  will  rise  in  a  body,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  a  third  of  our  provinces,  such  a  nation  in 
the  long  run  would  crush  all  resistance. 

I  could  say  nothing.  Even  to-day  I  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened.  When  Cousin  George  spoke,  I  was  of  his  opinion  ;  and  then, 
left  to  my  own  reflections,  when  I  saw  that  immense  body  of  prisoners 
delivered  by  Bonaparte  and  Bazaine  all  at  once ;  all  our  arms  surrendered 
at  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  and  our  fortresses  fallen  one  after  another  ;  then 
ill-will,  to  say  the  least,  of  all  the  former  place-holders  under  the  Empire, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  retaining  their  posts — I  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  we  might  wage  against  the  Germans  a  war  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  first ;  that  we  might  destroy  many  more  of  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  with  ourselves  ;  but,  if  I  had  been  told  to  choose,  I 
should  have  found  it  hard  to  decide. 

Of  course,  if  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated  in  the  interior,  before 
abandoning  our  country,  they  would  have  ruined  us  utterly,  and  set  fire 
to  every  village.  I  have  myself  several  times  heard  a  Hauptmann  at 
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Phalsbourg,  saying,  "  You  had  better  pray  for  us  !  For  woe  to  you,  if 
we  should  be  repulsed  !  All  that  you  have  hitherto  suffered  would  be  but 
a  joke.  We  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  That  would  be  our  defensive  policy.  So  pray  for  the  success 
of  our  armies.  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  you  would  be  much  to 
be  pitied !  " 

I  can  hear  these  words  still. 

But  I  should  not  have  minded  even  that :  I  would  have  sacrificed 
house,  mill,  and  all,  if  we  could  only  have  finally  been  victorious  and 
remained  French  ;  but  I  was  in  doubt.  Misery  makes  a  man  lose,  not 
courage,  but  confidence  ;  and  confidence  is  half  the  battle  won. 

About  that  time  we  received  Jacob's  first  letter  ;  he  was  at  Bastadt, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to  his  mother  to  think  that  she 
could  go  and  see  him  in  one  day. 

Here  is  the  letter,  which  I  copy  for  you  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER  AND  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — 

"  THANK  God,  I  am  not  dead  yet ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  if  possible.  You  must  know  that,  on  arriving  at  Lutzelbourg, 
we  were  sent  off  by  railway  in  cattle-trucks.  We  were  thirty  or  forty 
together ;  and  we  were  not  so  comfortable  as  to  be  able  to  sit,  since  there 
were  no  seats,  nor  to  breathe  the  air,  as  there  wa^  only  a  small  hole  at 
each  side.  Those  of  us  who  wanted  to  breathe  or  to  drink,  found  a 
bayonet  before  our  noses,  and  charitable  souls  were  forbidden  to  give  us 
a  glass  of  water.  We  remained  in  this  position  more  than  twenty  hours, 
standing,  unable  even  to  stoop  a  little.  Many  were  taken  ill ;  and  as  for 
me,  my  thigh  bones  seemed  to  run  up  into  my  ribs,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  I  thought  with  my  comrades  that  they  had  under- 
taken to  exterminate  us  after  some  new  fashion. 

"  During  the  night  we  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  then  we  went  on  rolling 
along  the  line,  and  travelling  along  the  other  side  as  far  as  Bastadt,  where 
we  are  now.  The  hindmost  trucks,  where  I  was,  remained  ;  the  others 
went  on  into  Germany.  We  were  first  put  into  the  casemates  under  the 
ramparts  ;  damp,  cold  vaults,  where  many  others  who  had  arrived  before 
us  were  dying  like  flies  in  October.  The  straw  was  rotting — so  were  the 
men.  The  doctors  in  the  town  and  those  of  the  Baden  regiments  were 
afraid  of  seeing  sickness  spreading  in  the  country;  and  since  the  day  before 
yesterday  those  who  are  able  to  walk  have  been  made  to  come  out. 
They  have  been  put  into  large  wooden  huts,  covered  in  with  tarred  felt, 
where  we  have  each  received  a  fresh  bundle  of  straw.  Here  we  live, 
seated  on  the  ground.  We  play  at  cards,  some  smoke  pipes,  and  the 
Badeners  mount  guard  over  us.  The  hut  in  which  I  am — about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  old  market-hall  of  Phalsbourg — is  situated  between 
two  of  the  town  bastions  ;  and  if  by  some  evil  chance  any  of  us  took  a 
fancy  to  revolt,  we  should  be  so  overwhelmed  with  shot  and  shell  that 
in  ten  minutes  not  a  man  would  be  left  alive.  We  are  well  aware  of 
this,  and  it  keeps  our  indignation  within  bounds  against  these  Badeners, 
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who  treat  us  like  cattle.  We  get  food  twice  a  day — a  little  haricot  or 
millet  soup,  with  a  very  small  piece  of  meat,  about  the  size  of  a  finger : 
just  enough  to  keep  us  alive.  After  such  a  blockade  as  ours,  something 
more  is  wanted  to  set  us  up  ;  our  noses  stand  out  of  our  faces  like  crows' 
bills,  our'cheeks  sink  in  deeper  and  deeper  ;  and  but  for  the  gun's  pointed 
at  us,  we  should  have  risen  a  dozen  times. 

"  I  hope,  however,  I  may  get  over  it ;  father's  cloak  keeps  me  warm, 
and  Cousin  George's  louis  are  very  useful.  With  money  you  can  get 
anything ;  only  here  you  have  to  pay  five  times  the  value  of  what  you 
want,  for  these  Badeners  are  worse  than  Jews  :  they  all  want  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  the  shortest  time  out  of  the  unhappy  prisoners. 

"I  use 'my  money  sparingly.  Instead  of  smoking,  I  prefer  buying 
from  time  to  time  a  little  meat  or  a  very  small  bottle  of  wine  to  fortify  my 
stomach j  it  is  much  better  for  my  health,  and  it  is  more  enjoyable  when 
your  appetite  is  good.  My  appetite  has  never  failed.  When  the  appetite 
fails,  comes  the  typhus.  I  do  not  expect  I  shall  catch  typhus.  But,  if 
it  please  God  to  let  me  return  to  Eothalp,  the  very  first  day  I  will  have  a 
substantial  meal  of  ham,  veal  pie,  and  red  wine.  I  will  also  invite  my 
comrades,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  hungry.  And  now,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  repent  of  having  never  given  a  couple  of  sous  to  some  poor 
beggar  who  asked  me  for  alms  in  the  winter,  saying  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing.  I  know  what  hunger  is  now,  and  I  feel  sorry.  If  you  meet  one  in 
this  condition,  father  or  mother,  invite  him  in,  give  him  bread,  let  him 
warm  himself,  and  give  him  two  or  three  sous  when  he  goes.  Fancy  that 
you  are  doing  it  for  your  son  :  it  will  bring  me  comfort. 

"  Perhaps,  mother  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  :  not  many  people 
are  allowed  to  come  near  us  ;  a  permit  must  be  had  from  the  commandant 
at  Rastadt.  These  Badeners  and  these  Bavarians,  who  were  said  to  be 
such  good  Catholics,  treat  us  as  hardly  as  the  Lutherans.  I  remember 
now  that  Cousin  George  used  to  say  that  was  only  part  of  the  play  :  he 
was  right.  Instead  of  only  praising  and  singing  to  our  Lord,  they  would 
do  well  also  to  follow  his  example. 

"  Let  mother  try  !  Perhaps  the  commandant  may  have  had  a  good 
dinner ;  then  he  will  be  in  a  good  temper,  and  will  give  her  leave  to  come 
into  the  huts  :  that  is  my  wish.  And  now,  to  come  to  an  end,  I  embrace 
you  all  a  hundred  times ;  father,  mother,  Gredel,  Cousin  George,  and 
Cousin  Marie  Anne. 

"Your  Son, 

"  JACOB  WEBEK. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  several  out  of  our  battalion  escaped  from 
Phalsbourg  before  and  after  the*  muster- call  of  the  prisoners :  in  the 
number  was  Jean  Baptiste  Werner.  It  is  said  that  they  have  joined 
Garibaldi ;  I  wish  I  was  with  them.  The  Germans  tell  us  that  if  they 
can  catch  them  they  will  shoot  them  down  without  pity ;  yes,  but  they 
won't  let  themselves  be  caught :  especially  Jean  Baptiste ;  he  is  a  soldier 
indeed  !  If  we  had  but  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  sort,  these 
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Badeners  would  not  be  bothering  us  with  their  haricot -soup,  and  their 
cannons  full  of  grape-shot. 
"  Rastadt,  January  6,  1871." 

From*  that  moment  my  wife  only  thought  of  seeing  Jacob  again  ;  she 
made  up  her  bundle,  put  into  her  basket  sundry  provisions,  and  in  a  couple 
of  days  started  for  Rastadt. 

I  put  no  hindrance  in  her  way,  thinking  she  would  have  no  rest  until 
she  had  embraced  our  boy. 

Gredel  was  quite  easy,  knowing  that  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  was  with 
Garibaldi.  I  even  think  she  had  had  news  from  him ;  but  she  showed  us 
none  of  his  letters,  and  had  again  begun  to  talk  about  her  marriage 
portion,  reminding  me  that  her  mother  had  had  a  hundred  louis,  and 
that  she  ought  to  have  the  same.  She  insisted  upon  knowing  where  our 
money  was  hidden,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Search ;  if  you  can  find  it,  it  is 
yours." 

Girls  who  want  to  be  married  are  so  awfully  selfish ;  if  they  can  only 
have  the  man  they  want,  house,  family,  native  land,  all  is  one  to  them. 
They  are  not  all  like  that ;  but  a  good  half.  I  was  so  annoyed  with 
Gredel  that  I  began  to  wish  her  Jean  Baptiste  would  come  back,  that  I 
might  marry  them  and  count  out  her  money. 

But  more  serious  affairs  were  then  attracting  the  eyes  of  all  Alsace 
and  France. 

Gambetta  has  been  blamed  for  having  detached  Bourbaki's  army  to 
our  succour  by  raising  the  blockade  of  Belfort.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  movement  enabled  the  combined  forces  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
and  of  Mecklenburg  to  fall  upon  Chanzy  and  overwhelm  him,  and  that  our 
two  central  armies  ought  to  have  naturally  supported  each  other. 
Possibly !  I  even  believe  that  Gambetta  committed  a  serious  error  in 
dividing  our  forces ;  but,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  winter  had 
not  been  against  us, — if  the  cold  had  not,  at  that  very  crisis  of  our  fate, 
redoubled  in  intensity,  preventing  Bourbaki  from  advancing  with  his  guns 
and  warlike  stores  with  the  rapidity  necessary  to  prevent  de  Werder  from 
fortifying  his  position  and  receiving  reinforcements, — Alsace  would  have 
been  delivered,  and  we  might  even  have  attacked  Germany  itself  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Then  how  many  men  would  have  risen  in  a 
moment !  Many  times  George  and  I,  watching  these  movements,  said  to 
each  other,  "  If  they  only  get  to  Mutzig,  we  will  go  !  " 

Yes,  in  war  everything  cannot  succeed;  and  you  have  against  you 
not  only  the  enemy,  but  frost,  ice,  snow,  bad  roads ;  whilst  the  enemy 
have  the  railroads,  which  they  have  been  stupidly  allowed  to  take  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  are  receiving  without  fatigue  or 
danger,  troops,  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  whatever  they  want ;  then 
if  good  plans  don't  turn  out  successful,  it  is  not  the  last  but  the  first 
comers  who  are  to  be  blamed. 

But  for  the  heavy  snows  which  blocked  up  the  roads,  Bourbati  would 
have  surprised^  Werder.  The  Germans  were  expecting  this,  for  all  at 
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once  the  requisitions  begun  again.  The  Landwehr,  this  time  from  Metz, 
and  commanded  by  officers  in  spectacles,  began  to  pass  through  our 
villages  ;  they  were  the  last  that  we  saw ;  they  came  from  the  furthest 
^extremity  of  Prussia.  I  heard  them  say  that  they  had  been  three  days 
and  three  nights  on  the  railway  ;  and  now  they  were  continuing  their  road 
±o  Belfort  by  forced  marches,  because  other  troops  from  Paris  were  crowd- 
ing the  Lyons  railway. 

George  could  not  understand  how  men  should  come  from  Paris, 
and  said,  "  Those  people  are  lying!  If  the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege 
were  coming  away,  the  Parisians  would  come  out  and  follow  them  up." 

At  the  same  time  we  learned  that  the  Germans  were  evacuating 
Dijon,  Gray,  Vesoul,  places  which  the  francs-tireurs  of  Garibaldi  imme- 
diately occupied ;  that  Weder  was  throwing  up  great  earthworks  against 
Belfort :  things  were  looking  serious ;  the  last  forces  of  Germany  were 
coming  into  action. 

Then,  too,  the  Indcpendance  talked  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux ;  the  English  newspapers 
began  again  to  commiserate  our  lot,  as  they  had  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  saying  that  after  the  first  battle  her  Majesty  the  Queen  would 
interpose  between  us.  I  believe  that  if  the  French  had  conquered,  the 
English  Government  would  have  cried,  "Halt — enough!  too  much  blood 
has  flowed  already." 

But  as  we  were  conquered,  her  Majesty  did  not  come  and  separate  us ; 
no  doubt  she  was  of  opinion  that  everything  was  going  on  very  favourably 
for  her  son-in-law,  the  good  Fritz  ! 

So  all  this  acting  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  was  beginning  again ; 
and  if  Bourbaki's  attempt  had  prospered,  the  outcries,  the  fine  phrases,  the 
tender  feelings  for  our  poor  human  race,  civilization  and  international  rights 
would  have  redoubled,  to  prevent  us  from  pushing  our  advantages  too  far. 

Unhappily,  fortune  was  once  more  against  us.  When  I  say  fortune, 
let  me  be  understood  :  the  Germans,  who  had  no  more  forces  to  draw  from 
their  own  country,  still  had  some  to  spare  around  Paris,  which  they  could 
dispose  of  without  fear :  they  felt  no  uneasiness  in  that  quarter,  as  we 
have  learnt  since. 

If  General  Trochu  had  listened  to  the  Parisians,  who  were  unanimous 
in  their  desire  to  fight,  Manteuffel  could  not  have  withdrawn  from  the 
besieging  force  80,000  men  to  crush  Bourbaki,  120  leagues  away;  nor 
General  Van  Goeben  40,000  to  fall  upon  Faidherbe  in  the  north;  nor 
could  others  again  have  joined  Frederick  Charles  to  overwhelm  Chanzy. 
This  is  clear  enough !  The  fortune  of  the  Germans  at  this  time  was 
not  due  to  the  genius  of  their  chiefs,  or  the  courage  and  the  number  of 
their  men  ;  but  to  the  inaction  of  General  Trochu !  Yes,  this  is  the 
fact !  But  it  must  also  be  owned  that  Gambetta,  Bourbaki,  Faidherbe, 
and  Chanzy  ought  to  have  allowed  for  this. 

However,  France  has  not  perished  yet ;  but  she  has  been  most  un- 
fortunate ! 

The  cold  was  intense.     Bourbaki  was  approaching  Belfort ;  he  took 
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Esprels  and  Villersexel  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet;  then  all  Alsace 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  was  at  Montbeliard,  Sur-le-Chateau,  Yyans,  Comte- 
Henaut  and  Chusey ;  retaking  all  this  land  of  good  people,  more  ill-fated 
still  than  we,  since  they  knew  not  a  word  of  German,  and  that  had 
race  hore  them  ill-will  in  consequence. 

Our  confidence  was  returning.  Every  evening  George  and  I  by  the 
fireside,  talked  of  these  affairs ;  reading  the  paper  three  or  four  times  over, 
to  get  at  something  new. 

My  wife  had  returned  from  Kastadt  full  of  indignation  against  the 
Badeners,  for  not  having  allowed  her  to  see  Jacob,  or  even  to  send  him  the 
provisions  she  had  brought.  She  had  only  seen  at  a  distance  the  wooden 
huts,  with  their  four  lines  of  sentinels,  the  palisades,  and  the  ditches  that 
surrounded  them.  Gre"del,  Marie  Anne,  and  she,  talked  only  of  these 
poor  prisoners  ;  vowing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Marienthal  if  Jacob  came 
back  safe  and  sound. 

Fatigue,  anxiety,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  fear  of  coming  short 
altogether  if  the  war  went  on,  all  this  gave  us  matter  for  serious  reflection; 
and  yet  we  went  on  hoping,  when  the  Independance  brought  us  the  report 
of  General  Chanzy  upon  the  combats  at  Montfort,  Champagne,  Parigne, 
1'Eveque,  and  other  places  where  our  columns,  overpowered  by  the 
120,000  men  of  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  their  last  lines  around  le  Mans.  That  evening, 
as  we  were  going  home  upon  the  stroke  of  ten,  George  said  :  "  I  don't 
believe  much  in  pilgrimages,  although  several  of  my  old  shipmates  in  the 
JBoussole  had  full  confidence  in  our  Lady  of  Good  Deliverance  :  I  have 
never  made  any  vows  ;  these  are  no  part  of  my  principles ;  but  I  promise 
to  drink  two  bottles  of  good  wine  with  Christian  in  honour  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  distribute  one  for  every  poor  man  in  the  village  if  we  gain  the  great 
battle  of  to-morrow.  According  to  Chanzy  our  army  is  driven  to  bay ;  it 
has  fallen  back  upon  its  last  position,  and  the  great  blow  will  be  struck. 
Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  George  and  Marie  Anne." 

We  went  out  by  moonlight,  the  hoar-frost  was  glittering  on  the  ground  ; 
it  was  the  15th  January,  1871. 

The  next  day  no  Independance  arrived,  nor  the  next  day ;  it  often  had 
missed,  and  would  come  three  or  four  numbers  together.  Fresh  rumours 
had  spread  ;  there  was  a  report  of  a  lost  battle  ;  the  Landwehr  at  Phals- 
bourg  were  rejoicing  and  drinking  champagne. 

On  the  18th,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  foot-postman  Michel 
arrived.  I  was  waiting  at  my  cousin's.  We  were  walking  up  and  down, 
smoking  and  looking  out  of  the  windows  ;  Michel  was  still  in  the  passage, 
when  George  opened  the  door  and  cried:  "Well?"  "  Here  they  are, 
Monsieur  Weber." 

My  cousin  sat  at  his  desk.  "Now  we  will  see,"  said  he,  changing 
colour. 

But  instead  of  beginning  by  the  first,  he  opened  the  second,  and  read 
aloud  that  report  of  Chanzy's  in  which  he  said  that  all  was  going  on  well 
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the  evening  before ;  and  that  a  panic  which  seized  upon  the  Breton 
Mobiles  had  disordered  the  army,  without  the  possibility  of  either  he,  or 
the  Vice-Admiral  Jaureguiberry's,  being  able  to  check  or  stop  it ;  so  that 
the  Prussians  had  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  unhappy  city  of  Le  Mans, 
mingled  with  our  own  troops,  and  taken  a  large  body  of  prisoners. 

I  saw  the  countenance  of  my  cousin  change  every  moment ;  at  last, 
he  flung  the  journal  upon  the  table,  crying  :  "All  is  lost !  " 

It  was  as  if  he  had  pierced  my  heart  with  a  knife.  Yet  I  took  up  the 
paper  and  read  to  the  end.  Chanzy  had  not  lost  all  hope  of  rallying  his 
army  at  Laval,  and  Gainbetta  was  hastening  to  join  him,  to  support  him 
with  his  courageous  spirit. 

"  There,  now,"  said  George,  "  look  at  that !  " 

Placiard  was  passing  the  house  arm-in-arm  with  a  Landwehr  officer, 
followed  by  a  few  men ;  they  were  making  requisitions  and  entered  the 
house  opposite.  "There  is  the  Plebiscite  in  flesh  and  blood.  Now  that 
scoundrel  is  working  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  William  I.,  for  the  Germans 
have  their  emperor,  as  we  have  had  ours  :  they  will  soon  leara  the  cost 
of  glory ;  each  has  his  turn !  By-and-by,  when  the  reins  are  tightened, 
these  poor  Germans  will  be  looking  in  every  direction  to  see  if  the  French 
are  not  revolting  ;  but  France  will  be  tranquil :  they  themselves  will  have 
riveted  their  own  chains,  and  their  masters  will  draw  the  reins  tighter  and 
tighter,  saying:  "Now,  then,  Mechle !  *  Attention!  eyes  right;  eyes 
left.  Ah  !  you  lout,  do  you  make  a  wry  face  ?  I  will  show  you  that 
might  is  right  in  Germany,  as  everywhere  else,  if  you  don't  know  it  already. 
Whack  !  how  do  you  like  that,  Mechle  ?  Aha !  did  you  think  you  were 
getting  victories  or  German  Fatherland  and  German  liberty,  idiot  ?  You 
find  out  now  that  it  was  to  put  yourself  again  under  the  yoke,  as  after 
1815  ;  just  to  show  you  the  difference  between  the  noble  German  lord  and 
a  brute  of  your  own  sort.  Get  on,  Mechle  !  " 

George  exclaimed:  "How  miserable  to  be  surprised  and  deluged 
as  we  have  been  daily  by  six  hundred  thousand  Germans,  and  to  have 
our  hands  bound  like  culprits,  without  arms,  munitions,  orders,  chiefs 
or  anything  !  Ah  !  the  deputies  of  the  majority  who  voted  for  war  would 
not  demand  compulsory. service ;  they  feared  to  arm  the  nation.  They 
would  not  risk  the  bodies  of  their  own  sons ;  the  people  alone  should 
fight  to  defend  their  places,  their  salaries,  their  chateaux,  their  property 
of  every  sort !  Miserable  self-seekers  !  they  are  the  cause  of  our  ruin  ! 
their  names  should  be  exposed  in  every  commune,  to  teach  our  children 
to  execrate  them." 

He  was  becoming  embittered,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  every  day  we 
heard  of  fresh  reverses  :  first  the  surrender  of  Veronne,  just  when  Faid- 
herbe  was  coming  to  deliver  it,  and  the  retreat  of  our  army  of  the  North 
upon  Lille  and  Cambrai,  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Van  Goeben, 
fresh  from  Paris  ;  then  the  grand  attack  of  Bourbaki  from  Montbeliard  to 
Mont  Vaudois,  which  he  had  pursued  three  successive  days,  the  15th, 

*  Nickname  for  the  Germans,  answering  to  the  English  "  John  Bull,"  and  the 
French  "  Jacques  Bonhorcme." 

2-1—2 
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IGth,  and  17th  January  without  success,  on  account  of  the  reinforcements 
which  de  Werder  had  received,  and  the  horrible  state  of  the  roads,  broken 
up  by  the  rain  and  the  snow ;  lastly,  the  arrival  of  Manteuffel,  with  his 
80,000  men,  also  from  Paris — to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

Then  we  understood  that  the  Landwehr  had  been  right  in  telling  us 
that  they  were  getting  reinforcements  from  Paris  ;  and  George,  who  under- 
stood such  things  better  than  I,  suddenly  conceived  a  horror  for  those 
who  were  commanding  there. 

"  Either,"  ho  said,  "  the  Parisians  are  afraid  to  fight — which  I  cannot 
believe,  for  I  know  them — or  the  men  in  command  are  incapable — or  traitors. 
Hitherto  relieving  armies  have  been  sent  in  support  of  a  besieged  city ; 
now  we  see  the  besiegers  of  a  city,  twice  as  strong  as  themselves  in  men, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  every  kind,  detaching  whole  armies  to  crush  our 
troops  fighting  in  the  provinces :  the  thing  is  incredible.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Parisians  are  demanding  to  be  led  out,  especially  as  they  are 
suffering  from  famine.  Well,  if  sorties  were  taking  place,  the  Germans 
would  want  all  their  men  down  there,  and  would  be  unable  to  come  and 
overwhelm  our  already  overtasked  armies." 

Let  them  explain  these  things  as  they  will,  George  was  right.  Since 
the  Germans  were  able  to  send  away  from  Paris  40,000  men  in  one 
direction,  80,000  in  another,  evidently  they  were  free  to  undertake  what 
they  pleased ;  instead  of  surrounding  the  city  with  troops,  they  might 
have  set  helmets  and  cloaks  upon  sticks  all  round,  for  scarecrows,  as  they 
do  to  keep  sparrows  out  of  a  corn-field. 

Here,  then,  is  how  we  have  lost :  it  was  the  incapacity  of  the 
man  who  was  commanding  at  Paris,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
of  Defence — and  especially  of  Monsieur  Jules  Favre  ! — who,  when  they 
ought  to  have  replaced  this  orator  by  a  man  of  action,  as  Gambetta 
demanded,  had  not  the  courage  to  fulfil  their  duty.  Everybody  knows 
this  ;  why  not  say  it  openly  ? 

The  only  thing  which  cheered  us  a  little  about  the  end  of  this 
terrible  month  of  January,  was  to  learn  that  the  francs-tireurs  had  blown 
up  the  bridge  of  Fontenoy,  on  the  railroad  between  Nancy  and  Toul.  But 
our  joy  was  not  of  long  duration;  three  or  four  days  after,  proclamations 
posted  at  the  door  of  the  mayoralty  house  gave  notice  that  the  Germans 
had  utterly  consumed  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  not  having  denounced  the  francs-tireurs ;  and  that  all  we-  Lorrainers 
were  condemned  for  the  same  offence  to  pay  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  ten  millions  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  French  workmen  were  refusing  to  repair  this  bridge,  the 
Prussian  prefect  of  La  Menotte  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Nancy : 

"  If  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  24,  at  twelve  o'clock,  five  hundred 
men,  from  the  dockyards  of  the  city  are  not  at  the  station,  first  the  fore- 
men, then  a  certain  number  of  the  workmen,  will  be  arrested  and  shot 
immediately." 

This  prefect's  name  was  Kenard — "  Count  Renard." 
I  mention  this  that  his  name  may  not  be  forgotten. 
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But  all  this  was  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  to  follow.  One 
morning  the  Prussians  had  given  me  a  few  sacks  of  corn  to  grind ;  I  dared 
not  refuse  to  work  for  them,  as  they  would  have  crushed  me  with  blows 
and  requisitions  :  they  might  have  carried  me  off  nearly  to  Metz  again, 
they  might  even  have  shot  me.  I  had  pleaded  the  snow,  the  ice,  the 
failure  of  the  water,  which  prevented  me  from  grinding ;  unfortunately, 
rain  had  fallen  iu  abundance,  the  snow  was  melting,  the  mill-dam  was 
full,  and  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  February  (I  am  not  sure  which,  I  am  so 
confused)  I  was  piling  up  the  sacks  of  that  wicked  set  in  my  mill ;  Father 
Offran  and  Catherine  were  helping,  Gredel,  upstairs,  was  dressing  herself, 
after  sweeping  the  house  and  lighting  the  kitchen  fire.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  looking  out  into  the  street  by  chance,  when 
the  water  was  rattling  down  the  gutters,  I  saw  George  and  Marie  Anne 
coming. 

My  cousin  was  taking  long  strides,  his  wife  coming  after  him  ;  further 
on  a  Landwehr  was  coming  too  :  the  people  were  sweeping  before  their 
doors,  without  caring  how  they  bespattered  the  passers-by.  George,  near 
the  mill,  cried  out,  "  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  ?  " 

«  No— what?" 

"Well,  an  armistice  has  been  concluded  for  twenty-one  days;  the 
Paris  forts  are  given  up  :  the  Prussians  may  set  fire  to  the  city  when  they 
please.  Now  they  may  send  all  their  troops  and  all  their  artillery  against 
Bourbaki ;  for  the  armistice  does  not  extend  to  the  operations  in  the  east. 

George  was  pale  with  excitement,  his  voice  shook.  Gredel,  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  was  hastily  twisting  her  hair  into  a  knot. 

"  Then,  Christian,"  said  my  cousin,  pulling  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket ; 
"  The  armies  of  Bourbaki  and  Garibaldi  are  surrendered  by  this  armistice. 
Manteuffel  has  come  down  from  Paris  with  80,000  men  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Jura  in  their  rear  :  the  unfortunate  men  are  caught  as  in 
a  vice,  between  him  and  Werder ;  and  all  who  have  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians  and  taken  service  again,  like  our  poor  Mobiles  of 
Phalsbourg,  will  be  shot !  " 

While  cousin  was  speaking,  Gredel  had  come  downstairs,  without  even 
putting.on  her  slippers  ;  she  was  leaning  against  him,  as  pale  as  death,  trying 
to  read  over  his  shoulder ;  when  suddenly  she  tore  the  paper  from  his 
hands.  George  wished  he  had  said  nothing ;  but  it  wras  too  late  ! 

Gredel,  after  having  read  with  clenched  teeth,  ran  off  like  a  mad 
woman,  uttering  fearful  screams;  "Oh!  the  wretches!  .  .  .  Oh! 
my  poor  Jean  Baptiste !  .  .  .  Oh  I  the  thieves !  .  .  .  Oh !  my 
poor  Jean  Baptiste  !  " 

She  seemed  to  be  seeking  something  to  fight  with.  And  as  we  stood 
confounded  at  her  outcries,  I  said :  Gredel,  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
scandalize  us  in  this  way.  The  people  will  hear  you  from  the  other  end 
of  the  village!"  She  answered  in  a  fury:  "Hold  your  tongue!  You 
are  the  cause  of  it  all !" 

"  I !  "  said  I,  indignantly. 

'•Yes,  you!"   she  shrieked,  with  a  terrible  flashing   in    her  eyes; 
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"  you,  with  your  plebiscite ;  deceiving  everybody  by  promising  them 
peace  !  You  deserve  to  be  along  with  Bazaine  and  the  rest  of  them." 

And  my  wife  cried  :  "  That  girl  will  be  the  death  of  us." 

She  had  sat  down  upon  the  stairs.  Marie  Anne,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  said :  "  Do  forgive  her  ;  her  mind  is  going." 

Never  had  I  felt  so  humbled :  to  be  treated  thus  by  my  own  daughter  ! 
But  Gredel  respected  nothing  now,  and  Cousin  George,  trying  to  get  in 
a  word,  she  exclaimed:  "You!  you!  an  old  soldier!  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  staying  here,  instead  of  going  to  fight  ?  The  Landwehr  are  as 
old  as  you,  with  their  grey  hairs  and  their  spectacles ;  they  don't  make 
speeches  ;  they  all  march.  And  that's  why  we  are  beaten !  " 

At  last,  I  became  furious  ;  and  I  was  looking  for  my  cowhide  behind 
the  door,  to  bring  her  to  her  senses,  when,  unfortunately,  a  Landwehr 
came  in  to  ask  if  the  flour  was  ready.  The  moment  Gredel  caught  sight 
of  him,  she  uttered  such  a  savage  shriek  that  my  ears  still  tingle  with  it, 
and  in  a  second  she  had  laid  hold  of  her  hatchet ;  George  had  scarcely 
time  to  seize  her  by  her  twisted  back  hair,  when  the  hatchet  had  flown 
from  her  hand,  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  was  quivering  three  inches 
deep  in  the  doorpost. 

The  Landwehr,  an  elderly  man,  with  great  eyes  and  a  red  nose,  had 
seen  the  steel  flash  past  close  to  his  ear ;  he  had  heard  it  whiz,  and  as 
Gredel  was  struggling  with  George,  crying:  "  Oh,  the  villain;  I  have 
missed  him  !  "  he  turned,  and  ran  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  I  ran  to 
the  mill-dam,  supposing  he  was  going  to  the  Mayor's  ;  but  no,  he  ran  a 
great  deal  farther  than  that,  and  ran  on  till  he  reached  Wechem. 

Then  Gredel  became  aware  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  ;  she  went  up 
ifito  her  room,  put  on  her  shoes,  took  her  basket,  went  into  the  kitchen  for 
a  knife  and  a  loaf,  and  then  she  left  the  house  ;  running  down  the  other  side 
the  hill  to  gain  the  Krapenfelz,  where  our  cow  was  with  several  others, 
under  the  charge  of  the  old  ragdealer. 

"  This  is  a  very  bad  business,"  said  George,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  ; 
' '  that  Landwehr  will  denounce  you  :  tin's  evening  the  Prussian  gendarmes 
will  be  here.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  poor  Christian,  where  you  got  that 
girl  from ;  amongst  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  there  must  have  been 
some  very  different  from  your  poor  mother,  and  grandmother  Katherine." 

"  What  would  you  have,"  said  Marie  Anne  ;  "  she  is  fond  of  her  Jean 
Baptiste."  And  I  thought :  "  If  he  but  had  her  now  ;  it  is  not  I  would 
refuse  them  permission  to  marry  now ;  no,  not  I :  I  only  wish  they  were 
married  already  !  " 

I  was  thinking  how  I  might  settle  this  dangerous  business.  Georgo 
said  we  must  overtake  the  Landwehr,  and  slip  three  or  four  cent  sous 
pieces  in  his  hand,  to  induce  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  The  Prussians  are 
softened  with  money.  But  where  could  he  be  found  now  ?  How  was  he 
to  be  overtaken  ?  I  had  no  longer  my  two  beautiful  nags.  So  I  resolved 
to  leave  it  all  to  Providence. 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  Landwehr  never  returned.  That  same  day 
two  other  Germans,  with  Lieutenant  Hertig,  came  to  take  an  invoice  of  the 
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flour,  without  mentioning  that  affair  :  one  would  have  thought  that  nothing 
had  occurred.  The  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that,  we  were  still  in  painful 
expectation ;  but  that  man  gave  no  sign  of  appearing.  No  doubt  he  must 
have  been  a  marauder ;  one  of  those  base  fellows  who  enter  houses  without 
orders,  to  receive  requisitions  of  every  kind,  to  sell  again  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  such  things  had  been  done  more  than  once  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Germans.  This  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to  by-and-by  ; 
but  at  that  time  the  fear  of  seeing  that  fellow  returning  with  the  gendarmes, 
left  me  no  peace ;  every  minute,  my  wife  standing  at  the  door,  would  say : 
"  Christian,  run  !  Here  are  the  Prussian  gendarmes  coming  !  " 

For  a  cow,  or  a  Jew  astride  upon  a  donkey  at  the  end  of  the  road  she 
would  throw  one  into  fits. 

Gredel  remained  a  week  in  the  woods  in  the  Krapenfelz.  Every  day 
the  woodman  brought  her  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  village.  At 
last  she  came  back,  laughing ;  she  went  up  into  her  room  to  change  her 
clothes,  and  went  on  again  with  her  work  without  any  allusion  to  the 
past.  We  did  not  want  to  start  the  subject  of  Jean  Baptiste  again  ;  but 
she  herself,  seeing  us  dispirited,  at  last  said  to  us  :  "  Pooh  !  it's  all  right 
now.  There  ;  look  at  that !  " 

It  was  a  letter  from  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  which  she  had  received  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Krapenfelz.  In  that  letter,  which  I  read  with  much 
astonishment,  Werner  related  that  he  had  at  first  wished  to  join  Garibaldi 
at  Dijon  ;  but  that  for  want  of  money,  he  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at 
Besan^on,  where  the  volunteers  of  the  Vosges  and  of  Alsace  were  being 
organized ;  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Bourbaki,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  gunner 
in  the  20th  corps.  Two  days  after  there  were  engagements  at  Esprels  and 
Villersexel,  where  more  than  four  thousand  Prussians  had  remained  on  the 
field.  The  cold  was  extraordinary.  The  Prussians,  repulsed  by  our 
columns,  had  retired  from  village  to  village,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lisaine,  between  Montbe"liard  and  Mont  Vaudois.  There  Werder,  behind 
a  deep  ravine,  had  mounted  batteries  of  24  pounders,  well  protected  on 
three  stages  one  over  another;  his  army  and  his  reinforcements  were 
concentrated  and  securely  intrenched.  In  spite  of  this,  Bourbaki,  wanting 
to  relieve  Belfort  and  descend  into  Alsace,  had  given  orders  for  a  general 
assault,  and  all  that  country,  for  three  days,  resembled  a  sea  of  smoke  and 
flame  under  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  hostile  armies.  Unhappily  the 
passage  could  not  be  forced  ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  munitions,  the  fatigue, 
the  sharp  sufferings  of  cold  and  hunger — for  there  were  no  stores  of 
clothing  and  provisions  in  our  rear — all  these  causes  had  compelled  us  to 
retire,  but  in  the  hope  of  renewing  the  assault ;  when  all  at  once  the 
news  spread  that  another  German  army  was  standing  in  our  line  of  retreat, 
near  Dole  :  a  considerable  army,  from  Paris.  They  had  hurried  to  get 
clear  as  far  as  possible  by  gaining  Pontarlier ;  but  these  fresh  troops  had 
ii  great  advantage  over  us  ;  Werder,  also,  was  following  us  up  ;  and  we 
were  going  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  around  Besanyon.  Jean 
Baptiste  went  on  to  say  that  then  Bourbaki  had  attempted  his  own  life,  and 
was  seriously  wounded  ;  that  General  Clinchamp  had  then  assumed  the  com- 
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mand-in-chief ;  but  that  all  those  disasters  would  not  have  hindered  us 
from  arriving  at  Lyons,  across  the  Jura,  if  the  Maires  of  the  villages  had 
not  published  the  armistice,  causing  the  army  to  neglect  to  secure  a  line  of 
retreat ;  that  a  great  number  had  even  laid  down  their  arms  and  with- 
drawn into  the  villages ;  that  the  Prussians  had  kept  advanciDg,  and  that 
only  in  the  evening,  when  they  had  occupied  all  the  passes,  General 
Manteufiel  declared  that  the  armistice  di;i  not  extend  to  operations  in  the 
east,  and  that  our  army  must  lay  down  their  arms,  as  those  of  Sedan  and 
Metz  had  done  !  But  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  had  refused  to  surrender, 
and  they  had  made  a  passage  through  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  thousands 
of  Prussian  corpses,  to  Switzerland. 

Jean  Baptiste  Warner  related,  in  this  long  letter,  fall  particulars  of  all 
that  he  had  suffered  ;  the  attacks  delivered  by  the  corps  of  General  Billot, 
who  was  charged  to  protect  the  retreat,  upon  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of 
precipices,  in  all  the  deep  passes  where  the  enemy  lay  in  wait  to  cut  off" 
our  retreat;  how  many  of  our  poor  fellows  had  perished  of  cold  and 
hunger  !  And  then  the  admirable  reception  given  to  our  unhappy  soldiers, 
by  the  noble  Swiss,  who  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as 
brothers  :  every  town,  village,  and  house,  was  opened  to  them  with  kind- 
ness. It  is  manifest  that  the  Swiss  are  a  great  people  ;  for  greatness  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  a  country,  and  the  number  of  the- 
inhabitants,  as  the  Germans  suppose  ;  but  by  the  humanity  of  the  people, 
the  elevation  of  their  character,  their  respect  for  unsuccessful  courage, 
their  love  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 

How  much  help  have  the  Swiss  sent  us  in  succour,  in  money,  in 
clothing,  in  food,  in  seed  corn,  for  our  poor  fellow-countrymen  ruined 
by  the  war  !  It  came  to  Saverne,  to  Phalsburg,  to  Petite  -  Pierre  — 
everywhere.  Ah,  we  perceived  then  that  heaven  and  earth  had  not  alto- 
gether deserted  us  ;  we  saw  that  there  were  yet  brave  hearts,  true  re- 
publicans ;  that  all  men  were  not  born  for  fire,  pillage  and  slaughter  ;  that, 
there  are  men  in  the  world  besides  hypocrites — true  Christians,  inspired  by 
Him  who  said  to  men  :  "  love  one  another;  ye  are  brethren."  He  would 
not  have  invented  petroleum  bombshells,  or  declared  that  brute-force 
dominated  over  right,  like  those  barbarians  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

That  letter  of  Jean  Baptiste  Werner's  pleased  me  ;  it  was  clear  that 
he  was  a  brave  man  and  a  good  patriot.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  went  on  its  way.  The  order  of  the  day  was, 
"  elect  deputies  to  sit  in  the  assembly  at  Bordeaux,"  which  was  to  decide 
for  peace,  or  the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  the  twenty-one  days'  armistice 
had  no  other  object,  it  was  said. 

So  those  who  did  not  care  to  become  Prussians  took  up  arms, 
George  and  I  the  first ;  myself  with  the  greatest  zeal,  for  every  day  I 
reproached  myself  with  that  abominable  Plebiscite  as  a  crime.  And  now 
began  the  old  story  again  :  no  Legitimists,  no  Bonapartists,  no  Orleanists 
could  be  found ;  all  cried  :  "  We  are  Republicans,  Vote  for  us  !  " 

But  in  every  part  of  tho  country  through  which  the  Prussians  had 
gone,  the  plebiscite  was  remembered ;  the  people  were  beginning  to  under- 
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stand  that  this  unworthy  farce  was  our  ruin,  and  that  men  should  be 
judged  by  their  actions,  not  their  words. 

At  Strasbourg,  at  Nancy,  all  who  desired  to  remain  French  nominated 
two  lists  of  old  republicans,  who  immediately  started  for  Bordeaux.  Gam- 
betta  was  elected  by  us  and  by  La  Meurthe  ;  he  was  also  elected  in  many 
other  departments,  with  Thiers,  Garibaldi,  Faidherbe,  Chanzy,  etc. 

These  elections  once  more  revived  our  hopes.  We  supposed  that 
everything  had  taken  place  in  the  West  and  the  South  as  with  us. 

Gambetta,  who  never  lost  his  sound  judgment  in  critical  moments, 
had  declared  that  all  the  old  official  deputies  of  Bonaparte,  all  the  senators, 
councillors  of  State,  and  prefects  of  the  Empire,  were  disqualified  for 
election.  George  commended  him.  "When  a  spendthrift  devours  all  his 
living  in  debauchery,  he  is  put  under  restraint ;  much  more,  therefore," 
he  urged,  "  ought  men  to  be  restrained  who  have  devoured  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  and  put  our  two  finest  provinces  in  jeopardy.  All  those  men 
ought  for  ever  to  be  held  incapable  of  exercising  political  functions." 

But  Bismarck,  who  relied  chiefly  on  the  old  Imperial  functionaries,  to- 
testify  his  gratitude  to  the  honest  man  for  all  he  had  done  for  Prussia, — 
for  his  noble  behaviour  at  Sedan,  and  his  gift  of  Metz  to  his  Majesty 
William,  protested  against  this  manifesto  by  Gambetta  :  he  declared  that  the 
elections  would  not  then  be  free,  and  that  liberty  was  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
that  he  had  rather  break  the  armistice  than  in  any  way  cramp  the  freedom 
of  the  elections. 

George,  on  hearing  this,  broke  out  into  a  rage.  "What,"  he  cried, 
"this  Bismarck,  who  has  warned  the  Prussian  deputies  to  be  careful  of 
their  expressions  in  speaking  of  the  nobleness  and  the  majesty  of  King 
William,  '  because  laws  exist  in  Prussia  against  servants  who  presume  to 
insult  their  masters  ' — this  very  Bismarck  comes  here  to  defend  liberty,  and 
support  the  accomplices  of  Bonaparte  !  Oh  !  these  defenders  of  liberty !  " 

Unhappily,  all  this  was  useless ;  the  Prussians  were  already  in  the 
forts  of  Paris,  and  the  menaces  of  Bismarck  had  more  weight  in  France 
than  the  words  of  Gambetta.  Therefore  once  more  we  had  to  yield  to  his 
Majesty  William,  and  many  of  our  deputies  are  indebted  to  him  for  their 
admission  into  the  Chamber  of  Bordeaux. 

These  defenders  of  the  Republic  immediately  showed  that  they  were 
not  ungrateful  to  Bismarck ;  for  they  hissed  Garibaldi  who  had  come  from 
Italy,  old,  sick  and  infirm,  with  his  two  sons,  to  fight  the  enemies  of 
France  and  uphold  justice,  when  all  Europe  held  aloof. 

Garibaldi  was  not  even  allowed  to  reply  :  these  representatives  of  the 
people  hissed  him  down  !  He  calmly  withdrew  ! 

The  Sunday  following — I  am  ashamed  to  say  it — our  cure  Daniel,  and 
many  other  cures  in  our  neighbourhood,  preached  that  Garibaldi  was  a 
canaille.  I  am  not  condemning  them  ;  I  am  simply  telling  a  fact.  They 
had  received  orders  from  their  bishops,  and  they  obeyed  ;  for  the  poor 
country  priest  is  at  his  bishop's  mercy,  and  under  his  orders,  like  a  whip 
in  a  driver's  hand :  if  he  disobeys,  he  is  turned  out !  I  know  that  many 
would  rather  have  been  silent  than  say  such  things,  and  I  pity  thorn ! 
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Well,  Bismarck  might  well  laugh ;  he  had  more  friends  among  us 
than  was  believed.  Those  who  want  to  make  their  profits  out  of  nations, 
always  come  to  an  understanding ;  their  interests  and  their  enemies  are 
the  same. 

Then  the  Assembly  of  Bordeaux  voted  peace.  No  hard  matter ;  onlj 
involving  the  sacrifice  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  five  milliards  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  trouble  which  the  Prussians  had  taken  in  bombarding, 
devastating,  and  stripping  us  ! 

Then  our  unhappy  deputies  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  were  declared 
by  their  French  brothers,  against  every  feeling  of  justice  ;  for  nobody  in 
the  world  had  the  right  to  make  Germans  of  us  ;  to  rend  us  from  the  body 
of  our  French  mother-country,  and  fling  us  bleeding  into  the  barbarian's 
camp,  as  a  lump  of  living  flesh  is  thrown  to  a  wild  beast,  to  satisfy  it :  no, 
no  one  in  the  world  had  this  right.  We  alone  ought  freely  to  choose,  and 
decide  by  our  own  votes,  whether  we  would  become  Germans  or  remain 
French.  But  with  Bismarck  and  William,  right,  liberty,  and  justice  are 
powerless  :  might  is  everything.  Our  sorrowing  deputies  at  last  pro- 
tested :— 

"  The  representatives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  previous  to  any  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  have  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  National  Assembly  a 
declaration,  by  which  they  affirm,  in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic 
language,  that  their  will  and  their  right  is  to  remain  Frenchmen. 

"  Delivered  up,  in  contempt  of  justice  and  by  a  hateful  exercise  of 
power,  to  the  dominion  of  the  foreigner,  we  have  one  last  sad  duty  to  fulfil. 

"  We  again  declare  null  and  void  a  compact  which  disposes  of  us  against 
our  consent. 

"  The  revindication  of  our  rights  remains  for  ever  open  to  each  and 
all,  after  the  form  and  in  the  measure  which  our  consciences  may  dictate. 

"  In  taking  leave  of  this  Chamber,  in  which  it  would  be  a  lowering  of 
our  dignity  to  sit  longer,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  our  sorrow,  our 
last  impulse  is  one  of  gratitude  for  the  men  who  for  six  months  have  never 
ceased  to  defend  us  ;  and  we  are  filled  with  a  deep  and  unalterable  love 
for  our  mother- country,  from  which  we  are  violently  torn. 

"We  will  ever  follow  you  with  our  prayers;  and  with  unshaken 
confidence,  we  await  the  future  day  when  regenerated  France  shall  resume 
the  course  of  her  high  destiny. 

"  Your  brothers  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  separated  at  this  moment 
from  the  common  family,  away  from  their  home,  will  ever  cherish  a  filial 
affection  for  their  beloved  France,  until  the  day  when  she  shall  come  to 
reclaim  her  place  among  us." 

These  were  their  words. 

Monsieur  Thiers  asked  them  if  they  knew  any  other  way  of  saving 
France  ?  No  reply  was  made.  Unfortunately  there  was  none  :  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  the  sacrifice  of  an  arm  was  needful  to  save  the  body. 

Half  the  deputies  were  already  thinking  of  other  things  ;  peace  made, 
they  only  thought  of  naming  a  King  and  of  decapitalizing  Paris,  as  the 
newspapers  said,  to  punish  it  for  having  proclaimed  the  Republic  !  All 
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these   people   who   had  presented  themselves   before  the  electors  with 
professions  of  republicanism,  were  royalists. 

Gambetta  having  accepted  the  representation  of  the  Bas  Rhin  (Alsace), 
left  the  chamber  with  the  deputies  ;  and  other  old  republicans,  con- 
temptuously hissed  whenever  they  opened  their  mouths,  gave  in  their 
resignations. 

Paris  was  agitated.     A  rising  was  apprehended. 

About  that  time,  early  in  March,  1871,  Prussian  tax-collectors,  con- 
trollers, gardes  generaux,  and  other  functionaries,  came  to  replace  our 
own  ;  we  were  warned  that  the  French  language  would  be  abolished 
in  our  schools,  and  that  the  brave  Alsacians,  who  felt  any  wish 
to  join  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  would  be  met  with  every 
possible  consideration ;  they  might  even  be  admitted  into  the  guard 
of  his  Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty.  About  this  time,  an  old  friend  of 
Cousin  George's,  Nicolas  Hague,  a  master  saddler,  a  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  man,  came  to  see  him  from  Paris. 

Nicolas  Hague  had  bought  many  vineyards  in  Alsace  ;  he  had  planned, 
before  the  war,  to  retire  amongst  us,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  affairs ; 
but  after  all  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Germans,  seeing  our  country 
fallen  into  their  hands,  he  was  in  haste  to  sell  his  vineyards  again, 
not  caring  to  live  amongst  such  barbarians. 

George  and  Marie  Anne  were  delighted  to  receive  this  old  friend ;  and 
immediately  an  upstairs  room  was  got  ready  for  him,  and  he  made  him- 
self at  home. 

He  wras  a  man  of  fifty,  with  red  ears,  a  kind  of  collar  of  beard  around 
his  face,  large  velvet  waistcoat  adorned  with  gold  chains  and  seals ;  a 
thorough  Alsacian,  full  of  experience  and  sound  common  sense. 

His  wife,  a  native  of  Bar-le-Duc,  and  his  two  daughters  were  staying 
with  their  relations ;  they  were  resting  and  recruiting  their  strength 
after  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  the  siege  ;  he  was  as  busy  as  possible 
getting  rid  of  his  property  ;  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  bring  into 
the  world  children  destined  to  have  their  faces  slapped  in  honour  of  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

I  remember  that  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  as  we  were  all 
dining  together  at  my  cousin's,  after  having  explained  to  us  his  views, 
Nicolas  Hague  began  telling  us  the  miseries  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  He 
told  us  that  during  the  whole  of  that  long  winter,  every  day  were  seen 
before  the  bakers'  shops  and  the  butchers'  stalls  strings  of  old  men  half 
clothed,  and  poor  women  holding  their  children,  discoloured  with  the 
cold,  close  in  their  arms,  waiting  three  or  four  hours  in  rain,  snow,  and 
wind,  for  a  small  piece  of  black  bread,  or  of  horseflesh  ;  which  often 
never  came !  Never  had  he  heard  any  of  these  unhappy  people 
expressing  any  desire  to  surrender  ;  but  superior  officers  and  staff  officers 
had  shamelessly  declared,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  siege,  that  Paris 
could  not  hold  out !  And  these  men,  formerly  so  proud  of  their  ranks, 
their  epaulettes  and  their  titles,  who  were  solely  charged  to  defend  us 
and  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  nation,  discouraged  by  (heir  language 
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those  who  were  trusting  in  them,  and  whose  bread  they  had  eaten  for 
years,  passed  in  useless  reviews  and  parades,  in  frivolous  fetes  at  Saint 
Cloud,  at  Compiegne,  the  Tuileries,  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  Nicolas  Hague,  all  our  disasters,  from  Sedan  to  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  were  attributable  to  the  disaffection  of  the  staff- 
officers,  the  committees,  and  those  former  Bonapartist  place-holders,  who 
knew  well  that  if  the  Republic  drove  out  the  Prussians,  nobody  in  the 
world  would  be  able  to  destroy  it ;  and  as  they  did  not  care  for  the 
Eepublic,  they  acted  accordingly. 

"  There  is  a  great  outcry  at  the  present  moment  against  General 
Trochu,"  said  he,  "  principally  got  up  by  the  Bonapartists,  who,  in  their 
hearts,  reproach  him  with  having  supported  France  rather  than  their 
dynasty.  They  make  him  responsible  for  all  our  calamities ;  and  many 
Republicans  are  simple  enough  to  believe  them.  But,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  man  arrived  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  was  lost 
already ;  when  the  Prussians  were  advancing  by  forced  marches  upon  Paris  ; 
when  MacMahon  wras  forsaking  the  capital,  by  order  of  the  iEmperor,  to  go 
to  Sedan,  to  get  the  army  crushed  down  there  which  was  to  have  covered 
us ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  moment  Paris  had  no  arms,  no 
munitions  of  war,  no  provisions,  no  troops  ;  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, men,  women,  and  children,  were  taking  refuge  in  the  city  ;  that 
waggons  full  of  furniture,  hay,  and  straw  were  choking  the  streets  ; 
that  order  must  be  restored  amidst  this  abominable  confusion,  the  forts 
armed,  the  National  Guard  organized,  the  inhabitants  put  upon  rations, 
&c.  ;  and,  then,  that  all  those  thousands  of  men,  who  did  not  know  even 
how  to  keep  in  ranks,  were  to  be  taught  to  handle  a  musket,  taught  to 
march,  and,  finally,  led  under  fire  ; — when  all  these  things  are  remembered, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  for  one  man,  it  was  too  much,  and  that,  if 
faults  have  been  committed,  it  is  not  General  Trochu  who  is  to  be  blamed, 
but  the  miserable  men  who  brought  us  to  such  a  pass.  Above  all  let  us 
be  just.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  General  Trochu  had  had  under  his  orders 
real  soldiers,  commanded  by  real  officers,  he  might  have  made  great  sorties, 
broken  the  lines,  or  at  least  kept  the  Germans  busy  round  the  place. 
But  how  could  I,  Nicolas  Hague,  saddler,  Claude  Frichet,  the  grocer 
round  the  corner,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  others  like  us,  who 
did  not  even  know  the  word  of  command — how  could  we  fight  like  old 
troops  ?  We  were  not  wanting  in  goodwill,  nor  in  courage  ;  but  every 
man  to  his  trade.  As  for  our  percussion  rifles  and  our  flint  locks,  and  a 
hundred  other  discouraging  things,  you  feel  utterly  cast  down  when  you 
know  that  the  enemy  are  well  armed  and  supported  by  a  terrible  artillery. 
Trochu  was  well  aware  of  these  things  ;  and  I  believe  that  neither  he,  nor 
Jules  Favre,  nor  Gambetta,  nor  any  of  those  who  declared  themselves 
Republicans  on  the  4th  September,  are  responsible  for  our  misfortunes, 
but  Bonaparte  and  all  his  crew  !  " 

At  last,  having  heard  Nicolas  Hague  explain  his  views,  seeing  that  wo 
had  been  delivered  up  by  selfish  men — as  Cousin  Jacques  Desjardins  had 
foreseen  four  months  before — but  that  the  Republic  was  in  existence,  and 
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that  no  doubt  justice  would  be  done  upon  all  who  had  brought  us  into  this 
sad  condition,  by  which  means  we  might  rise  some  day  and  get  our  turn, 
I  had  resolved  to  sell  my  mill,  my  land,  and  everything  that  belonged  to 
me  in  the  country,  and  go  and  settle  in  France ;  for  the  sight  of  Placiard 
and  the  other  Prussian  functionaries,  who  were  fraternizing  together, 
and  shouting,  "  Long  live  old  Germany  1  "  made  my  blood  boil.  I  could 
not  stand  it. 

Cousin  George,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  design,  said  :  "  Then,  if  all 
the  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  go,  in  five  or  six  years  all  our  country  will 
be  Prussian.  Instead  of  going  to  America,  the  Germans  will  pour  in  here 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  they  will  find  in  our  country,  almost  for 
nothing,  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  hop-grounds,  noble  forests,  the  finest 
lands,  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  central  Europe.  How  delighted 
would  Bismarck  and  William  be  if  they  saw  us  decamping  1  No,  no  ;  I'll 
stay.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  becoming  a  Prussian — quite  the 
contrary.  But  in  this  ill- drawn  treaty  there  are  two  good  articles ;  the 
first  affirms  that  the  Alsacians  and  the  Lorrainers,  dwelling  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  may,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1872,  declare  their  intention 
of  remaining  French,  on  condition  of  possessing  an  estate  in  France  ;  the 
second  affirms  that  the  French  may  retain  their  landed  estates  in  Germany." 

"  Well,  I  at  once  elect  to  remain  a  Frenchman,  and  I  take  up  my 
abode  in  Paris  with  my  friend  Nicolas  Hague,  who  will  be  happy  to  do  me 
this  service.  I  don't  want  to  become  a  burgomaster,  a  municipal  coun- 
cillor, or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  possess  good 
land,  a  thriving  business,  and  a  pleasant  house.  Yes — I  intend  to  declare 
at  once  ;  and  if  all  who  are  able  to  secure  an  abode  in  France  will  do  as  I 
am  doing,  we  shall  have  German  authorities  over  us  it  is  true,  but  the 
land  and  the  people  will  remain  French ;  and  the  land  and  the  men  are 
everything. 

"  Were  not  the  old  prefets  and  sous-prefets  of  the  honest  man  intruders, 
just  as  much  as  these  men  are  ?  Did  they  care  for  anything  but  making  us 
pay  what  the  chambers  had  voted,  and  compelling  us  to  elect  for 
deputies  old  fogies  who  would  be  safe  to  vote  whichever  way  the  Emperor 
required  them  ?  Did  they  trouble  themselves  about  us,  our  commerce, 
our  trade,  any  farther  than  merely  to  draw  from  us  the  best  part  of  our 
profits  for  themselves,  their  friends,  their  acquaintances,  and  all  the 
supporters  of  the  dynasty  of  the  perjurer  ? 

"  These  new  prefets,  these  kreis- directors,  these  burgomasters,  set  over 
us  to  defend  the  Prussian  dynasty,  will  not  concern  us  much  more  than 
the  others  did.  At  first  they  will  try  mildness ;  and  as  we  have  been 
well  able  to  remain  French  under  the  prefets  of  Bonaparte,  so  we  may  live 
and  remain  French  under  those  of  Emperor  William. 

"  My  principal  concern  is  that  a  large  majority  should  declare  as  I  am 
about  to  do.  The  fear  is  lest  the  Placiards,  and  other  mayors  of  the 
Empire  kept  in  their  places  by  the  Prussians,  will  be  able  to  turn  aside 
the  people  from  declaring  themselves  as  Frenchmen,  by  intimidating  them 
with  threats  of  being  looked  upon  suspiciously,  or  even  of  being  expelled ; 
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the  fear  is  lest  these  fellows  should  keep  back  day  after  day  those  who  are 
afraid  of  deciding  :  for  when  once  the  day  is  past,  those  who  have  not 
declared  for  France  will  be  Prussians  ;  their  children  will  serve  and  be 
subject  to  blows  at  the  age  of  twenty,  for  old  Germany ;  and  those  who 
have  already  fled  into  France  will  be  forced  to  return  or  renounce  their 
inheritance  for  ever. 

"  My  chief  hope  now  is  that  the  French  journals,  which  are  always  so 
busy  saying  useless  things,  will  now,  without  fail,  warn  the  Alsacians  and 
Lorrainers  of  their  danger,  and  explain  to  them  that  if  they  declare  for 
France  their  persons  and  their  property  will  be  guaranteed  in  safety  by 
the  treaty ;  but  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  their  persons  and  their  property 
fall  under  the  Prussian  laws.  They  would  even  do  well  to  furnish  a 
clear  and  simple  form  of  declaration.  By  this  step,  all  who  are  interested 
would  be  clearly  informed,  and  these  papers  would  have  done  the  greatest 
service  to  France. 

"  As  for  me,  here  I  stay  !  I  am  here  upon  my  own  land  ;  I  have  bought 
it ;  I  have  paid  for  it  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  will  pay  the  taxes  ; 
I  will  hold  my  tongue,  that  I  may  be  neither  worried  nor  driven  away. 
I  will  sell  my  crops  to  the  Germans  as  dearly  as  I  can ;  I  will  employ 
none  but  Frenchmen ;  and  if  the  Republic  acquires  strength,  as  I  hope  it 
will — for  now  the  people  see  what  Monarchies  have  been  able  to  do  for  us 
— if  the  nation  transacts  its  own  business  wisely,  sensibly,  with  moderation, 
good  order  and  reflection,  she  will  soon  rise  again,  she  will  once  more 
become  po*.verful.  In  ten  years  our  losses  will  be  repaired  :  we  shall  possess 
well-informed  constituencies,  national  armies,  upright  administrations,  a 
commissariat  and  a  staff  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  known. 

"  Then  let  the  French  return  ;  they  will  find  us,  as  before,  ready  to 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  march  at  their  sides. 

"  But  if  they  pursue  their  old  course  of  coups  d'etat  and  revolution  ;  if 
the  adventurers,  the  Jesuits  and  the  egotists  form  another  coalition  against 
justice ;  if  they  re-commence  their  disgraceful  farces  of  plebiscites  and 
constitutions  by  yes  and  no,  and  bayonets  pointed  at  people's  throats  and 
with  electors  of  whom  one-half  cannot  even  read  ;  if  they  bestow  places 
again  by  patronage  and  recommendation  of  friends,  instead  of  honestly 
throwing  them  open  to  competition ;  if  they  refuse  elementary  education 
and  compulsory  military  service  ;  if  they  will  have,  as  in  past  times,  an 
ignorant  populace,  and  an  army  filled  with  mercenaries,  in  order  that  the 
sons  of  nobles  and  bourgeois  may  remain  peaceably  at  home,  whilst  the 
poor  labour  like  beasts  of  burden  and  go  and  meet  their  deaths  upon 
battle-fields  for  matters  they  have  no  concern  with : — in  a  word,  if  they 
overthrow  the  Republic  and  set  up  monarchy  again,  then  what  miseries 
may  we  not  expect  ?  Poor  France,  rent  by  her  own  children,  will  end 
like  Poland ;  all  our  conquests  of  '89  will  be  lost.  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  all  the  free  nations  of  the  Continent  will  share  our 
fate  ;  the  great  splay  feet  of  the  Germans  will  overspread  Europe,  and 
we  unhappy  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  will  be  forced  to  bow  the  head  under 
the  yoke,  and  go  off  to  America." 
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This  speech  of  George's  made  me  reflect,  and  I  resolved  to  wait. 
Many  Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  have  thought  the  same  ;  and  this  is 
why  M.  Thiers  was  right  in  saying  that  the  Republic  is  the  form  of 
government  which  least  divides  us  :  it  is  also  the  only  one  which  can  save 
us.  Any  other  form  of  government,  upon  which  Legitimists,  Orleanists 
and  Bonapartists  could  well  meet  on  common  ground,  would  end  in  our 
destruction.  If  it  should  happen  that  one  of  these  parties  succeeds  in 
placing  its  prince  upon  the  throne,  the  next  day  all  the,  others  would  unite 
and  overthrow  it ;  and  the  Germans,  taking  advantage  of  our  division, 
would  seize  upon  Tranche  Comte  and  Champagne. 

The  deputies  of  the  Right  ought  to  reflect  upon  this.  It  is  to 
reinstate  the  country,  not  a  party,  that  they  are  at  Versailles  ;  it  is  to 
restore  harmony  to  our  distracted  country,  and  not  to  sow  fresh  dissensions. 
I  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and,  if  this  is  not  enough,  to  their  prudence. 
New  coups-d'etat  would  level  us  into  fresh  revolutions  more  and  more 
terrible.  The  nation,  whose  desire  is  for  peace,  labour,  order,  liberty, 
education  and  justice  for  all,  is  weary  of  seeing  itself  torn  to  pieces  by 
Emperors  and  Kings  ;  the  nation  might  become  exasperated  against  these 
anglers  after  things  in  troubled  waters,  and  the  consequences  might  become 
terrible  indeed. 

Let  them  ponder  well ;  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 

And  all  these  princes — all  these  shameless  pretenders,  who  make  no 
scruple  of  coming  to  divide  us  at  the  crisis  when  union  alone  can  save  us — 
when  the  German  is  occupying  all  the  strong  places  in  the  frontier,  and 
is  watching  the  opportunity  to  rend  away  another  portion  of  our  country  ! 
Those  men  who  slip  into  the  army  through  favour ;  whose  disaffected 
newspapers  impede  the  revival  of  trade,  in  the  hope  of  disgusting  the 
people  of  the  Republic !  These  princes  who  one  day  pledge  their  word 
of  honour,  and  the  day  after  withdraw  it,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
claim  millions  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ruin  ! — Yes  ;  these  men  must 
conduct  themselves  differently,  if  they  don't  want  us  to  call  to  remem- 
brance their  father  Louis  Philippe,  intriguing  with  the  Bonapartists 
to  dethrone  his  benefactor  Charles  X.  ;  and  their  grandfather,  Philippe 
Egalite,  intriguing  with  the  Jacobins  and  voting  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  save  his  fortune,  whilst  his  son  was  intriguing  in  the  army  of  the  north 
with  the  traitor  Dumouriez  to  march  upon  Paris  and  overthrow  the 
established  laws. 

But  the  day  of  intrigues  has  passed  by  ! 

Bonaparte  has  stripped  many  besides  these  Princes  of  Orleans  ;  he  has 
shot,  transported,  totally  ruined  fathers  of  families  by  thousands ;  their 
wives  and  their  children  have  lost  all !  Not  one  of  these  unhappy 
creatures  claims  a  farthing ;  they  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  anything  of 
their  country  at  such  a  time  as  this  :  the  Princes  of  Orleans,  alone,  claim 
their  millions. 

Frankly,  this  is  not  handsome. 

I  am  but  a  plain  miller ;  by  hard  work  I  have  won  the  half  of  what  I 
possess ;  but  if  my  little  fortune  and  my  life  could  restore  Alsace  and 
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Lorraine  to  France,  I  would  give  them  in  a  moment ;  and  if  my  person 
were  a  cause  of  division  and  trouble,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  my 
country,  I  would  abandon  the  mill  built  by  my  ancestors,  the  lands 
which  they  have  cleared,  those  which  I  have  acquired  by  work  and  by 
saving,  and  I  would  go  !  The  idea  that  I  was  serving  my  country,  that  I 
was  helping  to  raise  it,  would  be  enough  for  me.  Yes,  I  would  go,  with 
a  brimming  heart,  but  without  casting  a  backward  glance. 

And  now  let  us^  finish  the  story  of  the  Plebiscite. 

Jacob  returned  to  work  at  the  mill ;  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  also  came 
back  to  demand  Gredel  in  marriage.  Gredel  consented  with  all  her  heart ; 
my  wife  and  I  gave  our  consent  cordially. 

But  the  dowry  ?  This  was  on  Gredel' s  mind.  She  was  not  the  girl 
to  begin  housekeeping  without  her  hundred  livres  !  So  I  had  again  to 
run  the  water  out  of  the  sluice  to  the  very  bottom,  get  into  the  mud 
again,  and  once  more  handle  the  pick  and  spade. 

Gredel  watched  me ;  and  when  the  old  chest  came  to  the  light  of 
day  with  its  iron  hoops,  when  I  had  set  it  on  the  bank,  and  opened 
the  rusty  padlock,  and  the  crowns  all  safe  and  sound  glittered  in  her 
eyes,  then  she  melted ;  all  was  well  now !  She  even  kissed  me  and 
hung  upon  her  mother's  neck. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July  last ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
unhappy  times,  it  was  a  joyful  one. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fete,  and  when  they  were  uncorking  two  or 
three  more  bottles  of  old  wine,  in  honour  of  M.  Thiers  and  all  the  good 
men  who  are  supporting  him  in  founding  the  Kepublic  in  France,  Cousin 
George  announced  to  us  that  he  had  taken  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  into 
partnership  in  his  stone  quarry.  Building  stone  will  be  wanted ;  the 
bombardments  and  the  fires  in  Alsace  will  long  furnish  work  for 
architects,  quarrymen,  and  masons ;  it  will  be  a  great  and  important 
business. 

My  cousin  declared,  moreover,  that  he,  George  Weber,  would  supply 
the  money  required  ;  that  Jean  Baptiste  should  travel  to  take  orders  and 
work  the  quarries,  and  they  would  divide  the  profits  equally. 

M.  Fingrdo,  Notary,  seated  at  the  table,  drew  the  deeds  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  rt,vd  them  to  us,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

And  now  things  are  in  order,  and  we  will  try  to  regain  by 
labour,  economy,  and  good  conduct,  what  Bonaparte  lost  for  us  by  his 
plebiscite. 

My  story  is  ended ;  let  every  one  derive  from  it  such  reflections  and 
instruction  as  he  may. 


THE 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DOWNSTAIRS  IN  THE  DARK. 

HERE  are  old  houses  in  other 
places  besides  Kensington.  Per- 
haps, it  is  from  early  associa- 
tions that  Dolly  has  always  had 
so  great  a  liking  for  walls  fur- 
nished with  some  upholstery  of 
the  past,  and  set  up  by  strong 
hands  that  seem  to  have  had 
their  own  secrets  for  making 
their  work  last  on.  Some  of 
these  old  piles  stand  like  rocks, 
defying  our  lives  as  they  have 
defied  the  generations  before  us. 
We  come  upon  them  everywhere, 
set  upon  high  hills,  standing  in 
wide  country  -  places,  crowded 
into  the  narrow  streets  of  a  city. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  golden  Tiber 
that  flows  past  the  old  doorways, 
perhaps  it  is  the  Danube  rushing  by,  or  the  grey  Thames  running  to  the 
marshes,  or  the  Seine  as  it  shines  between  the  banks.  There  is  an  old 
house  in  the  Champs  Elysees  at  Paris  where  most  English  people  have 
lived  in  turn,  and  to  which  Dolly's  fate  brought  her  when  she  was  about 
twelve  years  old. 

The  prompter  rings  the  bell,  and  the  scene  shifts  to  the  Maison  Vulin, 
VOL.  xxv. — NO.  149.  25. 
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and  to  one  night,  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  two  little  girls  were  tucked 
up  in  bed.  The  dim  night-light  was  put  on  the  round  marble  table,  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  but  all  the  same  they  could  hear  the  noise  of  the 
horses  trampling  and  the  sabots  clanking  in  the  courtyard  down  below. 
Lady  Sarah  had  sent  her  little  niece  to  bed,  and  she  now  stood  at  the 
door  and  said,  "  Good-night,  my  dears."  The  second  night-cap  was  only 
that  of  a  little  stray  school- girl  come  to  spend  a  holiday,  from  one  of  those 
vast  and  dreary  establishments  scattered  all  about  the  deserted  suburbs  of 
the  great  city :  of  which  the  lights  were  blazing  from  the  uncurtained 
drawing-room  windows,  and  its  great  semicircle  of  dark  hills  flashing. 

Lady  Sarah  had  come  to  Paris  to  meet  Dolly's  mamma,  who  had  been 
married  more  than  a  year  by  this  time,  and  who  was  expected  home  at 
last.  She  was  coming  alone,  she  wrote.  She  had  at  length  received 
Captain  Palmer's  permission  to  visit  her  children  ;  but  not  even  her  wishes 
could  induce  him  to  quit  his  beloved  frigate.  She  should,  therefore, 
leave  him  cruising  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  start  in  January, 
for  which  month  her  passage  was  taken.  She  implored  Lady  Sarah  to 
meet  her  in  Paris,  where  some  weeks'  rest  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
she  said,  to  recruit  her  strength  after  the  fatigue  of  her  journey ;  and 
Lady  Sarah,  with  some  misgiving,  yielded  to  Dolly's  wistful  entreaties, 
and  wrote  to  her  old  friend  the  Eev.  W.  Lovejoy,  of  the  Marmouton 
Chapel,  to  take  rooms  for  her  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  Dolly  might 
improve  her  French  accent  and  her  style  of  dancing  (Dolly  had  been 
pronounced  clumsy  by  Mrs.  Morgan)  in  the  companionship  of  little  Rhoda, 
who  had  been  sent  some  time  before  to  be  established  for  a  year  in  a 
boarding-school  near  Paris,  there  to  put  on  the  armour  of  accomplishments 
that  she  would  require  some  day  in  the  dismal  battle  of  life. 

John  Morgan  had  been  loth  that  the  little  girl  should  go  ;  he  was 
afraid  the  child  might  feel  lonely  away  from  them  all ;  but  Khoda  said, 
very  sensibly,  that,  if  she  was  to  be  a  governess,  she  supposed  she  had 
better  learn  things.  So  Rhoda  was  sent  off  for  a  year  to  Madame 
Laplanche's,  towards  the  end  of  which  time  Lady  Sarah  came  to  Paris 
with  Dolly,  and  the  faithful  Marker  in  attendance. 

Dolly  did  not  trouble  her  head  very  much  about  her  accent,  but  she 
was  delighted  to  be  with  her  friend  again,  to  say  nothing  of  seeing  the 
world  and  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  mother.  She  went  twice  a  week  to 
Rhoda' s  school  to  learn  to  point  her  bronze  toes  and  play  on  the  well- 
worn  piano ;  and  then  every  morning  came  Madame  de  St.  Honore,  an 
old  lady  who  instructed  Mademoiselle  Dolli  in  the  grammar  and  literature 
of  the  country  to  which  she  belonged.  French  literature,  according  to 
Madame  de  St.  Honore,  was  in  one  snuffy  volume  which  she  happened  to 
possess.  Dolly  asked  no  questions,  and  greatly  preferred  stray  scenes  out 
of  Athalie  and  odd  pages  from  Paul  and  Virginia  to  Noel  and  Chapsal, 
and  1'Abbe  Gaultier's  Geography.  The  two  would  sit  at  the  dining-room 
table  with  the  windows  open,  and  the  cupboards  full  of  French  china,  and 
with  the  head  of  Socrates  staring  at  them  from  over  the  stove. 
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Mr.  Lovejoy  had  selected  for  his  old  friend  a  large  and  dilapidated  set 
of  rooms,  the  chairs  and  tables  of  which  had  seen  better  days,  and  had 
been  in  their  prime  during  the  classic  furniture  period  of  the  Great 
Napoleon. 

The  tall  white  marble  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  had  struck  nine,  and 
Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  alone  in  the  carpetless  drawing-room  on  one  of 
the  stiff-backed  chairs.  It  was  early  times  for  two  girls  of  eleven  and 
twelve  to  be  popped  away  out  of  the  world ;  but  Lady  Sarah  was  at  that 
time  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  seemed  to  think  that  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  life  was  to  go  to  bed  and  be  up  again  an  hour  in  advance  of 
everybody  else. 

"  And  so  there  is  only  dreaming  till  to-morrow  morning,"  thought 
Dolly,  with  a  dreary  wide-awake  sigh.  Dolly  and  Henriette  her  maid  had 
two  beds  side  by  side.  Dolly  used  to  lie  wide-awake  in  hers,  watching 
the  dawn  as  it  streamed  through  the  old  flowered  chintz  curtains,  and  the 
shadows  and  pictures  flying  from  the  corners  of  the  room  ;  or,  when  the 
night-light  burnt  dimly,  and  the  darkness  lay  heaped  against  the  walls, 
Dolly,  still  childish  for  her  age,  could  paint  pictures  for  herself  upon  it, 
bright  phantasmagorias  woven  out  of  her  brain,  faces  and  flowers  and 
glittering  sights  such  as  those  she  saw  when  she  was  out  in  the  day-time. 
Dolly  thought  the  room  was  enchanted,  and  that  fairies  came  into  it  as 
soon  as  Henriette  was  asleep  and  snoring.  To-night  little  Ehoda  was 
sleeping  in  the  bed,  and  Henriette  and  Marker  were  sitting  at  work  in  the 
next  room.  They  had  left  the  door  open  ;  and  presently,  when  they 
thought  the  children  were  asleep,  began  a  low,  mysterious  conversation  in 
French. 

"  She  died  on  Tuesday,"  said  Henriette,  "  and  is  to  be  buried  to- 
morrow." 

"  She  could  not  have  been  twenty,"  said  Marker ;  "  and  a  sweet  pretty 
lady.  I  can't  think  where  it  is  I  have  seen  such  another  as  her." 

"  Pauvre  dame,"  said  Henriette.  "He  feels  her  death  very  much. 
He  is  half- distracted,  Julie  tells  me." 

"  Serve  him  right,  the  brute !  I  should  like  to  give  it  him  !  "  cries 
the  other. 

"  He  looks  such  a  handsome  smiling  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Kab — Rap — . 
Who  could  have  thought  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  all  smiling  enough,"  said  Marker,  who  knew  the  world. 

"  There  was  a  young  man  in  a  grocer's  shop "     And  her  voice  sank 

into  confidences  still  more  mysterious. 

"  When  they  came  to  measure  her  for  her  coffin,"  said  Henriette,  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  terrible,  "they  found  she  had  grown  since  her  death, 
poor  thing.  Julie  tells  me  that  she  looks  more  beautiful  than  you  can 
imagine.  He  comes  and  cries  out,  «  Emma !  Emma  ! '  as  if  he  could  wake 
her  and  bring  her  to  life." 

"  Wake  her  and  bring  her  to  life  to  kill  her  again,  the  wretch  !  "  said 
Marker,  "  with  his  neglect  and  cruelty." 

25—2 
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"He  is  very  young — a  mere  boy,"  said  Henriette.  "  The  concierge 
says  there 'was  no  malice  in  him;  and  then  he  gave  her  such  beautiful 
gowns  !  There  was  a  moire-antique  came  home  the  day  she  died,  with 
lace  trimmings.  Julie  showed  it  me  :  she  expects  to  get  all  the  things. 
They  were  going  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries.  How  beautiful  she  would  have 
looked  !  " 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  Marker. 

"  To  die  without  ever  putting  it  on  !  Dame,  I  should  not  like  that ; 
but  I  should  like  to  have  a  husband  who  would  buy  me  such  pretty  things. 
I  would  not  mind  his  being  out  of  temper  now  and  then,  and  leaving  me 
to  do  as  I  liked  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time.  I  should  have  amused 
myself,  instead  of  crying  ah1  day,  as  she  did.  Julie  tells  me  she  has  tried 
on  the  black  velvet,  and  it  fits  her  perfectly." 

**  Julie  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,"  growled  Marker,  "  with  the 
poor  child  lying  there  still." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Henriette  ;  "  Julie  was  very  fond  of  her  when 
she  was  alive — now  she  is  dead — that  is  another  thing.  She  says  she 
would  not  stop  in  the  room  for  worlds.  She  thought  she  saw  her  move 
yesterday,  and  she  rushed  away  into  the  kitchen  and  had  an  attaque  de 
nerfs  in  consequence." 

"  But  did  she  tell  nobody — could  it  have  been  true  ?  " 

"  Franc oise  told  him,  and  they  went  in  immediately,  but  it  was  all 
silent  as  before.  I  am  glad  I  sleep  upstairs  :  I  should  not  like  to  be  in 
the  room  over  that  one.  It  is  underneath  there  where  are  les  petites." 

"  She  would  do  no  one  harm,  now  or  when  she  was  alive,  poor  thing," 
said  Marker.  "  I  should  like  to  flay  that  man  alive." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,  Mrs.  Marker,"  said  Henriette  :  "  a  fine  young 
man  like  that !  He  liked  her  well  enough,  allez  !  She  cried  too  much  : 
it  was  her  own  fault  that  she  was  not  happy." 

"  I  would  rather  be  her  than  him  at  this  minute,"  said  Marker.  "  Why 
he  scolded  and  sulked  and  sneered  and  complained  of  the  bills  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  went  away  for  days  together  without  telling  her  where  he 
was  going.  I  know  where  he  was  :  he  was  gambling  and  spending  her 
money  on  other  people — I'd  pickle  him,  I  would  !  "  said  Marker  ;  "  and 
I  don't  care  a  snap  for  his  looks  ;  and  her  heart  is  as  cold  as  his  own  now, 
poor  little  thing." 

"  It's  supper-time,  isn't  it  ?  "  yawned  Henriette. 

Then  Dolly  heard  a  little  rustle  as  they  got  up  to  go  to  their  supper, 
and  the  light  in  the  next  room  disappeared,  and  everything  seemed  very 
silent.  The  night-light  spluttered  a  little,  the  noises  in  the  courtyard 
were  hushed,  the  familiar  chairs  and  tables  looked  queer  and  unknown  in 
the  darkness.  Rhoda  was  fast  asleep  and  breathing  softly ;  Dolly  was 
kicking  about  in  her  own  bed,  and  thrilling  with  terror  and  excitement, 
and  thinking  of  what  she  had  heard  of  the  poor  pretty  lady  downstairs. 
She  and  Rhoda  always  used  to  rush  to  the  window  to  see  her  drive  off  in 
her  smart  little  carriage,  wrapped  in  her  furs,  but  all  alone.  Poor  little 
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lady  !  her  unkind  husband  never  went  with  her,  and  used  to  leave  her  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Her  eyes  used  to  shine  through  the  veil  that  she  always 
wore  when  they  met  her  on  the  stairs  ;  but  Aunt  Sarah  would  hurry  past 
her,  and  never  would  talk  about  her.  And  now  she  was  dead.  Dolly 
looked  at  Ehoda  lying  so  still  on  her  white  pillow.  How  would  Khoda 
look  when  she  was  dead,  thought  Dolly. 

"Being  asleep  is  being  dead.  ...  I  daresay  people  would  be 
more  afraid  of  dying  if  they  were  not  so  used  to  go  to  sleep.  When  I  am 
dying — I  daresay  I  shall  die  about  seventeen — I  shall  send  for  John 
Morgan,  and  George  will  come  from  Eton,  and  Aunt  Sarah  will  be  crying, 
and,  perhaps,  mamma  and  Captain  Palmer  will  be  there  ;  and  I  shall  hold 
all  their  hands  in  mine  and  say,  '  Now  be  friends,  for  my  sake.'  And  then 
I  shall  urge  George  to  exert  himself  more,  and  go  to  church  on  week 
days  ;  and  then  to  Aunt  Sarah  I  shall  turn  with  a  sad  smile,  and  say, 
'  Adieu  !  dear  aunt,  you  never  understood  me — you  fancied  me  a  child 
when  I  had  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  and  you  sneered  at  me,  and  sent  mo 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  Do  not  crush  George  and  Rhoda  as  you  have 
crushed  me  :  be  gentle  with  them ;  '  and  then  I  shall  cross  my  hands 
over  my  chest  and — and  what  then  ?  "  And  a  sort  of  shock  came  over 
the  girl  as,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  realized  the  awful 
awakening.  "  Suppose  they  bury  me  alive  ?  It  is  very  common,  I  know 
— oh  !  no,  no,  no  ;  that  would  be  too  horrible !  Suppose  that  poor  young 
lady  is  not  dead  downstairs — suppose  she  is  alive,  and  they  bury  her 
to-morrow,  and  she  wakes  up,  and  it  is  all  dark,  and  she  chokes  and  cries 
out,  and  nobody  hears.  .  .  .  Surely  they  will  take  precautions  ? — 
they  will  make  sure.  .  .  .  Who  will,  I  wonder  ?  Not  that  wicked 
husband — not  that  horrid  maid.  But  the  poor  lady  underneath,  I  wonder 
who  is  sitting  up  with  her  ?  That  wicked  man  has  gone  to  gamble,  I  dare- 
say ;  and  Julie  is  trying  on  her  dresses,  and  perhaps  her  eyes  are  opening 
now  and  nobody  to  see — nobody  to  come.  Ah  !  this  is  dreadful.  I  must 
go  to  sleep  and  forget  it." 

Little  Rhoda  turned  and  whispered  something  in  her  dreams  ;  Dorothy 
curled  herself  up  in  her  nest  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  did  go  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  woke  up  again  with  a  start,  and  thought  it  must 
be  morning.  Had  not  somebody  called  her  by  name  ?  did  not  somebody 
whisper  Dolly  in  her  ear  ?  so  loud  that  it  woke  her  out  of  a  strange 
dream  :  a  sort  of  dream  in  which  strange  clanging  sounds  rung  round  and 
round  in  the  air  ;  in  which  Dolly  herself  lay  powerless,  gasping  and 
desperate  on  her  bed.  Vainly  she  tried  to  move,  to  call,  to  utter  ;  no  one 
came. 

Julie,  in  white  satin,  was  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  ;  the  wicked 
husband  was  standing  in  the  door  with  a  horrible  scowl.  Rhoda,  some- 
how, was  quietly  asleep  in  her  bed.  Ah !  no,  she,  too,  was  dead ;  she 
would  never  wake ;  she  would  not  come  and  save  her.  And  just  then 
Dolly  awoke,  and  started  up  in  bed  with  wide  open  childish  eyes.  What 
a  still  quiet  room — what  a  dim  light  from  the  lamp — who  had  spoken  ? 
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Was  it  a  warning  ?  was  it  a  call  ?  was  this  dream  sent  to  her  as  token  ? 
as  the  people  in  the  Bible  dreamt  dreams  and  dared  not  disobey  them  ? 
Was  this  what  was  going  on  in  the  room  below  ?  was  it  for  her  to  go  down 
and  save  the  poor  lady,  who  might  be  calling  to  her  ?  Something  within 
her  said  "  Go,  go,"  and  suddenly  she  found  herself  standing  by  the  bed- 
side, putting  on  her  white  dressing-gown,  and  then  pattering  out  bare- 
footed across  the  wooden  floors,  out  into  the  dark  dining-room,  out 
into  the  ante-room,  all  dark  and  black,  opening  the  front  door  (the  key 
was  merely  turned  in  the  lock),  walking  downstairs  with  the  dim 
lamps  glimmering  and  the  moonlight  pouring  in  at  the  blindless  window  ; 
and  standing  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  below.  Her  only  thought 
was  wonder  at  finding  it  so  easy.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  softly 
on  the  lock  and  turned  it,  and  the  door  opened,  and  she  found  her- 
self in  an  ante-room  like  their  own,  only  carpeted  and  alight.  The 
room  was  under  her  own  :  she  knew  her  way  well  enough.  Into  the  dark 
dining-room  she  passed  with  a  beating  heart,  and  so  came  to  a  door 
beneath  which  a  ray  of  light  was  streaming.  And  then  she  stopped. 
Was  this  a  dream  ?  was  this  really  herself  ?  or  was  she  asleep  in  bed 
upstairs  ?  or  was  she,  perhaps,  dead  in  her  coffin  ?  A  qualm  of  terror 
came  over  her — should  she  turn  and  go  ? — her  knees  were  shaking,  her 
heart  was  beating  so  that  she  could  hardly  breathe  ;  but  she  would  not 
turn  back — that  would  be  a  thousand  times  too  cowardly.  Just  then  she 
thought  she  heard  a  footstep  in  the  dining-room.  With  a  shuddering 
effort  she  raised  her  hand,  and  in  an  instant  she  stood  in  the  threshold  of 
the  chamber.  What,  was  this  a  sacred  chapel  ?  Silence  and  light,  many 
flowers,  tall  tapers  burning.  It  seemed  like  an  awful  dream  to  the 
bewildered  child  :  the  coffin  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  she  smelt  a 
faint  odour  of  incense,  of  roses,  of  scented  tapers,  and  then  her  heart 
stood  still  as  she  heard  a  sudden  gasping  sigh,  and  against  the  light  an 
awful  shrouded  figure  slowly  rising  and  seeming  to  come  towards  her.  It 
was  more  than  she  could  bear  ;  the  room  span  round,  once  more  the  loud 
clanging  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  poor  Dolly,  with  a  shuddering  scream, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

-T  .  *  *  *  * 

A  jumble  of  whispers,  of  vinegar,  of  water  trickling  down  her  back, 
and  of  an  officious  flapping  wet  handkerchief;  of  kind  arms  enfolding 
her:  of  nurse  saying,  "Now  she  is  coming  to ;"  of  Lady  Sarah  answer- 
ing, "  Poor  little  thing,  she  must  have  been  walking  in  her  sleep  " — a 
strange  new  birth,  new  vitality  pouring  in  at  all  her  limbs,  a  dull  identity 
coming  flashing  suddenly  into  life,  and  Dolly  opened  her  eyes  to  find 
herself  in  the  nurse's  arms,  with  her  aunt  bending  over  her,  in  the  warm 
drawing-room  upstairs.  Other  people  seemed  standing  about — Henriette 
and  a  man  whom  she  could  scarcely  see  with  her  dim  weary  eyes,  and 
Julie.  Dolly  hid  her  face  on  the  nurse's  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  nurse,  nurse  !  have  you  saved  me  ?  "  was  all  she  could  say. 

"  What  were  you  doing  downstairs,  you  naughty  child  ?  "  said  Lady 
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Sarah,  in  her  brisk  tones.  "  Marker  heard  a  noise  and  luckily  ran  after 
you." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  forgive  me  !  "  faltered  Dolly.  "  I  went  to  save  the 
lady — I  thought  if  she  opened  her  eyes  and  there  was  no  one  there — and 
Julie  trying  on  the  dresses,  and  the  wicked  husband — I  heard  Henriette 

telling  Marker Oh,  save  me,  save  me  ! "  and  the  poor  little  thing  burst 

into  tears  and  clung  closer  and  closer. 

"  You  are  all  safe,  dear,"  said  Marker,  "  and  the  young  lady  is  at  rest 
where  nothing  will  frighten  or  disturb  her.  Hush  !  don't  cry." 

"Poor  little  thing,"  said  the  man,  taking  her  hand;  "do  not  be 
afraid ;  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.  The  nuns  must  have  frightened  you ; 
and  yet  they  are  good  women,  and  will  pray  and  watch  all  through  the 
night.  You  must  go  to  sleep.  Good-night."  And  he  raised  the  child's 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  and  then  seemed  to  go  away. 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  my  lady,"  said  Marker,  "  for  having  talked 
as  I  did  with  the  chance  of  the  children  being  awake  to  hear  me.  It  was 
downright  wicked,  and  I  should  like  to  bite  my  tongue  out.  Go  to  bed, 
Henriette.  Be  off,  Mamzelle  July,  if  you  please." 

"  We  are  all  going  to  bed ;  but  Henriette  will  get  Miss  Dolly  a  cup  of 
chocolate  first  and  a  little  bit  of  galette  out  of  the  cupboard,"  said  Lady 
Sarah. 

Dolly  was  very  fond  of  chocolate  and  galette  ;  and  this  little  impromptu 
supper  by  the  drawing-room  fire  did  more  to  quiet  and  reassure  her  than 
anything  else.  But  she  was  hardly  herself  as  yet,  and  could  only  cling  to 
Marker's  arm  and  hide  her  face  away  from,  them  all.  Her  aunt  kissed  her 
once  more,  saying,  "  Well,  I  won't  scold  you  to-night ;  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  you  were  quite  right  to  go,"  and  disappeared  into  her  own 
room.  Then  Henriette  carried  the  candle,  and  Marker  carried  great  big 
Dolly  and  laid  her  down  by  Ehoda  in  her  bed,  and  the  wearied  and  tired 
little  girl  fell  asleep  at  last,  holding  Ehoda's  hand,  and  watching  the 
faithful  nurse  as  she  sat  sewing  at  the  marble  table. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CLOUD-CAPPED  TOWERS  AND  GORGEOUS  PALACES. 

WHEN  Dolly  awoke  next  morning  Ehoda  was  dressed  and  her  bed  was 
empty.  The  window  had  been  opened,  but  the  light  was  carefully  shaded 
by  the  old  brown  curtains.  Dolly  lay  quite  still ;  she  felt  strangely  tired, 
and  as  if  she  had  been  for  a  very  long  journey,  toiling  along  a  weary  road. 
And  so  she  had,  in  truth ;  she  had  travelled  along  a  road  that  no  one  ever 
retraces,  she  had  learnt  a  secret  that  no  one  ever  forgets.  Henceforth  in 
many  places  and  hours  the  vision  that  haunts  each  one  of  us  was  revealed 
to  her ;  that  solemn  ghost  of  Death  stood  before  her  with  its  changing 
face,  at  once  sad  and  tender  and  pitiless.  Who  shall  speak  of  it  ?  With 
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our  own  looks,  with  the  familiar  eyes  of  others,  it  watches  us  through  life, 
the  good  angel  and  comforter  of  the  stricken  and  desolate,  the  strength  of 
the  weak,  the  pitiless  enemy  of  home  and  peaceful  love  and  tranquil  days. 
But  perhaps  to  some  of  us  the  hour  may  come  when  we  fall  into  the 
mighty  arms,  feeling  that  within  them  is  the  home  and  the  love  and  the 
peace  that  they  have  torn  from  us. 

Dolly  was  still  lying  quite  quiet  and  waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  her  aunt's  maid  came  in  carrying  a  nice  little 
tray  with  hreakfast  upon  it.  There  was  a  roll,  and  some  French  butter  in 
a  white  scroll-like  saucer,  and  Dolly's  favourite  cup. 

"  My  lady  is  gone  out,  Miss  Dolly,"  said  Marker,  "  but  she  left  word 
you  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  she  is  going  to  take 
you  and  Miss  Ehoda  for  a  treat  when  she  gets  back." 

"A  treat!"  said  Dolly,  languidly;  "  that  will  be  nice.  Marker,  I 
have  to  push  my  arms  to  make  them  go." 

But  when  Dolly  had  had  her  bath  and  eaten  her  breakfast,  her  arms 
began  to  go  of  themselves.  Once,  indeed,  she  turned  a  little  sick  and 
giddy,  for,  happening  to  look  out  of  window  into  the  courtyard  below,  she 
saw  that  they  were  carrying  away  black  cloths  and  silver- spangled 
draperies,  which  somehow  brought  up  the  terror  of  the  night  before  ;  but 
her  nurse  kissed  her,  and  made  her  kneel  down  and  say  her  prayers,  and 
told  her  in  her  homely  way  that  she  must  not  be  afraid,  that  life  and  death 
were  made  by  the  same  Hand,  and  ruled  over  by  the  same  Love.  "  The 
poor  young  lady  was  buried  this  morning,  my  dear,"  said  Marker,  "  before 
you  were  awake.  Your  aunt  went  with  the  poor  young  man." 

Marker  was  a  short,  stout,  smiling  old  woman.  Lady  Sarah  was  tall 
and  thin,  and  silent,  and  scant  in  dress,  with  a  brown  face  and  grey  hair ; 
she  came  in,  in  her  black  gown,  from  the  funeral,  with  her  shaggy  kind 
eyes  red  with  tears. 

"  You  won't  forget,  my  lady,  that  you  promised  the  young  ladies  a 
treat,"  said  Marker,  who  was  anxious  that  Dolly  should  have  something 
fresh  to  think  of. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,"  said  Dolly's  aunt,  smiling,  as  she  looked  at 
the  two  children.  "  Khoda  must  get  a  remembrance  to  take  back  to 
school,  mustn't  she,  Dolly  ?  I  have  ordered  a  carriage  at  two." 

There  is  a  royal  palace  familiar  to  many  of  us  of  which  the  courts  are 
shining  and  busy,  and  crowded  with  people.  Flowers  are  growing  among 
fountains  and  foliage,  and  children  are  at  play  ;  there  is  a  sight  of  high 
gabled  roofs  overhead  enclosing  it,  so  do  the  long  lines  of  the  ancient 
arcades.  Some  music  is  playing  to  which  the  children  are  dancing.  In 
this  strange  little  world  the  children  seem  to  grow  up  to  music  in  beautiful 
ready-made  little  frocks  and  pinafores,  the  grown-up  people  seem  to  live 
on  grapes  and  ices  and  bonbons,  and  on  the  enormous  pears  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  the  cafes.  Everything  is  more  or  less  gilt  and  twinkling, 
• — china  flowers  bloom  delicate  and  scentless  j  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
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business  of  life  consisted  in  wandering  here  and  there,  and  sipping  and 
resting  to  the  sound  of  music  in  the  shade  of  the  orange-trees,  and  gazing 
at  the  many  wonders  displayed ;  at  the  gimcracks  and  trinkets  and 
strings  of  beads,  the  precious  stones,  and  the  silver  and  gold,  and  the 
fanciful  jewels.  Are  these  things  all  dust  and  ashes  ?  Here  are  others, 
again,  of  imitation  dross  and  dust,  shining  and  dazzling  too ;  and  again, 
imitations  of  imitations  for  the  poorest  and  most  credulous,  heaped  up 
in  harmless  glitter  and  array.  Here  are  opera-glasses  to  detect  the 
deceptions,  and  the  deceptions  to  deceive  the  glasses,- — bubbles  of  pomp, 
thinnest  gilding  of  vanity  and  good-humour. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Dorothea  Vanborough  and  a  great  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  her  contemporaries  were  not  the  respectable  middle-aged 
people  they  are  now,  but  very  young  folks  standing  on  tip  -toe  to  look  at 
life,  which  they  gazed  at  with  respectful  eyes,  believing  all  things,  hoping 
all  things,  and  interested  in  all  things  beyond  words  or  the  power  of  words 
to  describe.  My  heroine  was  a  blooming  little  girl,  with  her  thick  wavy 
hair  plaited  into  two  long  tails.  She  wore  a  great  flapping  hat  and  frilled 
trousers,  according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  time.  Little  Rhoda 
was  shorter  and  slighter,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  a  wistful  pale  face ; 
she  was  all  shabbily  dressed,  and  had  no  frills  like  Dolly,  or  flowers  in  her 
hat.  The  two  stood  gazing  at  the  portrait  of  a  smiling  little  Prince  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  glazed  and  enclosed  in 
a  gilt-locket.  I  suppose  the  little  girls  of  the  present  *  bear  the^same  sort 
of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  Imperial  that  Dolly  felt  for  the  little  smiling 
Count  of  Paris  of  those  days.  For  the  King  his  grandfather,  for  the 
Dukes  and  Princes  his  uncles,  hers  was  a  very  vague  devotion  ;  but  when 
the  old  yellow  royal  coaches  used  to  come  by  rumbling  and  shaking  along 
the  Champs  Elysees,  Dolly  for  one,  followed  by  her  protesting  attendant, 
would  set  off  running  as  hard  as  she  could,  and  stand  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  pavement  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  little  smiling  Prince  peep  out  of 
the  carriage- window.  He  was  also  to  be  seen  in  effigy  on  cups,  on  pin- 
boxes,  and  bonbons,  and,  above  all,  to  be  worn  by  the  little  girls  in  the 
ornamental  fashion  I  have  described.  He  smiled  impartially  from  their 
various  tuckers  ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  youthful  possessors  of  those 
little  gilt  lockets  are  true  to  this  day  to  their  early  impressions. 

So  both  Dolly  and  Rhoda  came  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  that  they  had  made 
up  their  minds,  what  they  most  admired. 

The  widow  had  been  sitting  upon  one  of  the  benches  in  the  garden, 
feeling  not  unlike  the  skeleton  at  a  feast — a  scanty  figure  in  the  sunshine, 
with  a  heart  scarcely  attuned  to  the  bustle  and  chatter  around  her,  but 
.  she  began  to  tell  herself  that  there  must  be  some  use  even  in  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life,  when  she  saw  how  happy  the  little  girls  looked,  how 
the  light  had  come  into  Dolly's  eyes,  and  then  she  gave  them  each  a  solid 
silver  piece  out  of  a  purse,  which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  skeletons, 
she  held  ready  in  her  hand. 

*  Written  before  recent  events  in  France. 
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"  Oh,  thank  you,"  stays  Dolly ;  "  now  I  can  get  no  end  of  things. 
There's  George  and  Eobert  and- " 

"  It  is  much  better  to  buy  one  nice  thing  to  take  care  of  than  a  great 
many  little  ones,"  said  Khoda,  philosophically.  "Dolly,  you  don't 
manage  well.  I  don't  want  to  get  everything  I  see.  I  shall  buy  that 
pretty  locket.  None  of  the  girls  in  my  class  have  got  one  as  pretty." 

"  Come  along  quick  then,"  said  Dolly,  "for  fear  they  should  have  sold  it." 

They  left  the  Palais  Royal  at  last  and  drove  homewards  with  their 
treasures.  Dolly  never  forgot  that  evening;  the  carriage  drove  along 
through  the  May-lit  city,  by  teeming  streets,  by  shady  avenues,  to  the 
sounds  of  life  and  pleasure-making.  Carriages  were  rolling  along  with 
them  ;  long  lines  of  trees,  of  people,  of  pavements  led  to  a  great  triumphal 
archway,  over  which  the  little  pink  clouds  were  floating,  while  an  intense 
sweet  thrill  of  spring  rung  in  the  air  and  in  the  spirits  of  the  people. 
Henriette  opened  the  door  to  them  when  they  got  home. 

"  The  poor  gentleman  from  below,"  she  said,  "  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  drawing-room.  I  told  him  you  would  not  be  long." 

The  gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  as  Lady  Sarah  came 
in  with  the  two  little  girls  shyly  following.  She  would  have  sent  them 
away,  but  a  sort  of  shyness  habitual  to  her  made  her  shrink  from  a  scene 
or  an  explanation.  It  may  have  been  some  feeling  of  the  same  sort  which 
had  induced  the  widower  to  go  away  to  the  farthest  window  of  the  room, 
where  he  stood  leaning  out  with  his  back  turned  for  an  instant  after  they 
had  come  in. 

Coming  in  out  of  the  dazzle  of  the  streets,  the  old  yellow  drawing- 
room  looked  dark  and  dingy ;  the  lights  reflected  from  the  great  amphi- 
theatre without  struck  on  the  panelled  doors  and  fusty  hangings.  All 
these  furnished  houses  have  a  family  likeness  :  chairs  with  Napoleon 
backs  and  brass-bound  legs,  tables  that  cry  vive  V empire  as  plain  as  tables 
can  utter,  old-fashioned  secretaries  standing  demure  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  keeping  their  counsel  and  their  secrets  (if  there  are  such 
things  as  secrets).  The  laurel-crowned  clocks  tick  beneath  their  wreaths 
and  memorials  of  bygone  victories,  the  looking-glasses  placidly  relate  the 
faces,  the  passing  figures,  the  varying  lights  and  changes  as  they  pass 
before  them.  To-night  a  dusky  golden  light  was  streaming  into  the  room 
from  behind  the  hills,  that  were  heaving,  so  Dolly  thought,  and  dimming 
the  solemn  glow  of  the  sky :  she  saw  it  all  in  an  instant ;  and  then,  with 
a  throb  she  recognized  this  wicked  husband  coming  from  the  window 
where  he'had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  them.  She  had  never  seen 
him  before  so  close,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  know  his  face.  He  looked 
very  cruel,  thought  Dolly ;  he  had  a  pale  face  and  white  set  lips,  and  a 
sort  of  dull  black  gleam  flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  spoke  in  a  harsh 
voice.  He  was  very  young — a  mere  boy,  with  thick  fair  hair  brushed 
back  from  his  haggard  young  face.  He  might  have  been,  perhaps,  about 
two  orv  three-and-twenty. 
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"  I  waited  for  you,  Lady  Sarah.     I  came  to  say  good-by,"  he  said.    "  I 

am  going  back  to  London  to-night.      I  shall   never  forget   your ' 

His  voice  broke.    "  How  good  you  have  been  to  me,"  he  said  hoarsely,  as 
he  took  the  two  brown  hands  in  his  and  wrung  them  again  and  again. 

The  widow's  sad  face  softened  as  she  told  him  "  to  have  trust,  to 
be  brave." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  say,"  he  said  in  a  common-place  way. 
"  God  bless  you."  He  was  going,  but  seeing  the  two,  Dolly  and  Khoda, 
standing  by  the  door  looking  at  him  with  wondering  faces,  he  stopped 
short.  "I  forgot,"  he  said,  still  in  this  hard  matter-of-fact  voice,  "I 
brought  a  cross  of  Emma's ;  I  thought  she  would  wish  it.  It  won't 
bring  ill-luck,"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  sort  of  laugh.  "  She  bore  crosses 
enough  in  her  short  life,  poor  soul,  but  this  one,  at  least,  had  no  nails  in 
it.  May  I  give  it  to  your  little  girl  ?  "  he  said,  "  unless  she  is  afraid  to 
take  anything  from  me." 

Lady  Sarah  did  not  say  no,  and  the  pale  young  man  looked  vaguely 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  little  girls  as  they  stood  there,  and  then 
he  took  one  step  towards  Dolly,  who  was  the  biggest,  and  who  was  stand- 
ing, straight  and  tall  for  her  age,  in  her  light- coloured  dress,  with  her 
straw  hat  hanging  on  her  arm.  I  don't  know  how  to  write  this  of  my 
poor  little  heroine.  If  he  had  seemed  more  unhappy,  if  he  had  not  looked 
so  strangely  and  spoken  so  oddly,  she  might  have  understood  him  better ; 
but  as  it  was,  she  thought  he  was  saying  terrible  things,  laughing  and 
jeering  and  heartless  :  so  judged  Dolly  in  an  innocent  severity.  Is  it  so  ? 
Are  not  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light  ?  Are  there  not  depths  of  sin  and  repentance  undreamt  of 
by  the  pure  in  spirit  ?  One  seems  to  grasp  at  a  meaning  which  eludes 
one  as  one  strains  at  it,  wondering  what  is  the  sermon  to  be  preached 
upon  this  text.  .  .  It  was  one  that  little  Dolly,  still  playing  in  her  childish 
and  peaceful  valley,  could  not  understand.  She  might  forgive  as  time 
went  on  ;  she  had  not  lived  long  enough  yet  either  to  forgive  or  to  forget ; 
never  once  had  it  occurred  to  her  that  any  thought  of  hers,  either  of 
blame  or  forgiveness,  could  signify  to  any  other  human  being,  or  that  any 
word  or  sign  of  hers  could  have  a  meaning  to  any  one  except  herself. 

Dolly  was  true  to  herself,  and  in  those  days  she  used  to  think  that  all 
her  life  long  she  would  be  always  true,  and  always  say  all  she  felt.  As 
life  grows  long,  and  people,  living  on  together  through  time  and  sorrow 
and  experience,  realize  more  and  more  the  complexities  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  sympathize  more  and  more  with  the  failings  and  sorrows  of  others, 
they  are  apt  to  ask  themselves  with  dismay  if  it  is  a  reality  of  life  to  be 
less  and  less  uncompromising  as  complexities  increase,  less  true  to  them- 
selves as  they  are  more  true  to  others,  and  if  the  very  angels  of  God  are 
wrestling  and  at  war  in  their  hearts.  All  through  her  life  Dolly  found, 
with  a  bitter  experience,  that  these  two  angels  of  charity  and  of  truth  are 
often  very  far  apart  until  the  miracle  of  love  comes  to  unite  them.  She 
was  strong  and  true  ;  in  after  days  she  prayed  for  charity ;  with  charity 
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came  sorrow,  and  doubt,  and  perplexity.  Charity  is  long-suffering  and 
kind,  and  thinks  no  evil ;  but  then  comes  truth  crying  out,  "  Is  not  wrong 
wrong  ;  is  not  falsehood  a  lie  ?  "  Perhaps  it  is  because  truth  is  not  for 
this  life  that  the  two  are  at  variance,  until  the  day  shall  come  when  the 
light  shall  come,  and  with  the  light  peace  and  knowledge  and  love,  and 
then  charity  itself  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

And  so  Dolly,  who  in  those  days  had  scarcely  realized  even  human 
charity  in  her  innocent  young  heart,  looked  up  and  saw  the  wicked  man 
who  had  been  so  cruel  to  his  wife  coming  towards  her  with  a  gift  in  his 
hand ;  and  as  she  saw  him  coming,  black  against  the  light  of  the  sunset, 
she  shrank  away  behind  Bhoda,  who  stood  looking  up  with  her  dark 
wistful  eyes.  The  young  man  saw  Dolly  shrink  from  him,  and  he  stopped 
short ;  but  at  the  same  instant  he  met  the  tranquil  glance  of  a  trustful 
upturned  face,  and,  with  a  sigh,  he  put  the  cross  (shimmering  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  light)  into  little  Khoda's  soft  clasping  hand. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  like  your  sister  ?  Will  you  keep  it  for  Emma's 
sake  ?  "  he  said  again,  in  a  softer  voice. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Lady  Sarah,  never,  at  the  best  of 
times,  a  ready  woman,  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  words  died  away. 
Dolly  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  the  flash  of  the  young  man's  two  wild 
burning  eyes.  They  seemed  to  her  to  speak.  "  I  saw  you  shrink  away," 
they  seemed  to  say.  "  You  are  right;  don't  come  near  me — don't  come 
near  me."  But  this  was  only  unspoken  language. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said  again  to  Lady  Sarah,  in  a  fierce  sort  of  way, 
clenching  his  teeth.  "I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more."  And 
then  he  went  quickly  out  of  the  room  without  looking  back,  leaving  them 
all  standing  scared  and  saddened  by  this  melancholy  little  scene. 

The  lights  were  burning  deeper  behind  the  hills  ;  the  reflections  were 
darker.  Had  there  been  a  sudden  storm  ?  No  ;  the  sun  had  set  quietly 
behind  Montmartre,  where  the  poor  girl  was  lying  there  upon  the  heights 
above  the  city.  Was  it  Dolly  who  was  trembling,  or  was  it  the  room  that 
seemed  vibrating  to  the  echo  of  some  disastrous  chords  that  were  still 
ringing  in  her  ears. 

Dolly  went  to  the  window  and  leant  out  over  the  wooden  bar,  looking 
down  into  the  rustling  glooming  lilac  garden  below.  How  sad  the  scent 
of  the  lilac-trees  in  flower  seemed  as  it  came  flooding  up  !  She  was  still 
angry,  but  she  was  sorry  too,  and  two  great  tears  fell  upon  the  wooden 
bar  against  which  she  was  leaning.  She  always  remembered  that  evening 
when  she  smelt  lilac  in  flower. 

Rhoda  was  very  much  pleased  with  her  cross. 

"  I  shall  hang  it  on  a  black  ribbon,"  said  the  child,  "  and  always 
think  of  the  poor  gentleman  when  I  wear  it ;  and  I  shall  tell  the  girls  in 
class  all  about  him  and  how  he  gave  it  to  me." 

"  How  you  took  it  from  him,  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  shortly. 

"  No,  indeed,  Lady  Sarah  ;  he  gave  it  to  me,"  cried  Rhoda,  clutching 
her  treasure  quite  tight, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
IMMORTELLES. 

FRANK  RABAN,  having  left  the  three  standing  silent  and  sorry  in  the  calm 
sunset  room,  ran  down  to  his  own  apartment  on  the  floor  beneath.  He 
was  to  go  back  to  England  that  night :  he  felt  he  could  not  stay  in  that 
place  any  longer ;  the  memories  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  to  rise  up  and 
madden  him.  As  he  came  now  down  the  echoing  stairs  he  heard  the 
voices  of  his  servants  :  the  front  door  was  wide  open.  The  concierge  was 
standing  in  the  passage  in  his  shirt- sleeves  ;  M.  Adolphe  was  discoursing ; 
a  milliner  was  waiting  with  her  bill.  "  Not  two  years  married,"  he  heard 
them  saying;  "as  for  him,  he  will  console  himself."  Their  loud  voices 
suddenly  hushed  as  he  appeared.  Adolphe  flung  the  door  open  still  wider 
for  his  master  ;  but  the  master  could  not  face  them  all,  with  their  curious 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  turned  and  fled  downstairs.  Only  two  years 
since  he  had  carried  her  away  from  her  home  in  the  quiet  suburban 
cottage — poor  Emma,  who  wanted  to  be  married,  and  who  had  never  loved 
him  !  Where  was  she  now  ?  Married  only  two  years  !  What  years  ! 
And  now  his  remorse  seemed  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear.  He 
crossed  the  crowded  road,  heedless  of  the  warning  cries  of  the  drivers, 
pushing  his  way  across  the  stream  ;  then  he  got  into  a  deserted  country 
close  upon  the  bustle  of  the  main  thoroughfare  (they  call  it  Beaujon), 
where  great  walls  run  by  lonely  avenues,  and  great  gates  stand  closed  and 
barred.  Would  they  burst  open  ?  would  she  come  out  with  a  pale  avenging 
face  and  strike  him  ?  She,  poor  child !  Whom  did  she  ever  strike  in 
word  or  thought  ?  Once  he  got  a  little  ease  :  he  thought  he  had  been  a 
very  long  way,  and  he  had  wandered  at  last  into  an  ancient  lane  by  a 
convent  wall,  beyond  the  modern  dismal  Beaujon,  in  the  friendly  older 
quarter.  Lime-trees  were  planted  in  this  tranquil  place.  There  was  a 
dim  rain-washed  painting  upon  the  wall,  a  faint  vista  of  fountains  and 
gardens,  the  lilac-trees  were  blooming  behind  it,  and  the  vesper  song  of 
the  nuns  reached  his  ears ;  he  stood  still  for  an  instant,  but  the  song 
ceased. 

The  old  avenue  led  back  to  the  great  round  Place  in  front  of  the  Arc  ; 
for,  in  those  days,  neither  the  ride  nor  the  great  new  roads  were  made 
which  now  lead  thronging  to  the  Bois.  And  the  tide  came  streaming  to 
the  end  of  the  long  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  no  farther,  and 
turned  and  ebbed  away  again  from  the  gates  of  the  Douane.  Beyond 
them,  the  place  was  as  silent  and  deserted  as  though  no  roar  of  life  was 
swelling.  The  young  man  hurried  on,  not  caring  where  he  went.  If  I 
had  loved  her,  if  I  had  loved  her — was  the  burthen  of  his  remorse.  It 
was  almost  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  There  were  some  children  swing- 
ing on  the  chains  that  separate  the  great  arch  from  the  road ;  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  were  lighting  the  stones  and  the  gritty  platform  ;  twilight  was 
closing  in.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  children,  he  would  have 
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thrown  himself  down  upon  the  ground.  They  screamed  shrilly  at  their 
play,  and  the  echo  from  under  the  great  vault  gave  back  their  voices.  A 
few  listless  people  were  standing  about ;  a  countryman  spelling  out  by  the 
dying  lights  the  pompous  lists  of  victories  that  had  been  carved  into  the 
stone — Jena,  Marengo,  Austerlitz.  Chiller  and  more  death-like  came 
the  twilight  creeping  on  :  the  great  carved  figures  blew  their  trumpets, 
waved  their  stony  laurels,  of  which  the  shadows  changed  so  many  times  a 
day,  He  staggered  to  a  bench ;  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  should  like  this 
Arc  to  fall  down  upon  my  head  and  crush  me.  I  am  a  devil,  I  am  not  a 
man.  I  killed  her  with  neglect,  with  reproach,  and  suspicion  !  But  for 
me  she  would  have  been  alive  now,  smiling  as  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  will 
go  away  and  never  be  heard  of  any  more.  Go  away — how  can  I  go  from 
this  curse  ?  could  Cain  escape  ?  "  Then  he  began  to  see  what  was  all  round 
about  him  again,  see  it  distorted  by  his  mad  remorse.  All  the  great 
figures  seemed  writhing  their  arms  and  legs  ;  the  long  lists  of  battle 
seemed  like  funeral  processions  moving  round  and  round  him,  fighting  and 
thundering  and  running  into  one  another.  The  Arc  itself  was  a  great 
tomb  where  these  legions  lay  buried.  Was  it  not  about  to  fall  with  a 
stupendous  crash ;  and  would  the  dead  people  come  rising  round  about  at 
the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  stone.  Here  was  an  Emperor  who  had 
wanted  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  who  had  all  but  attained  his 
object.  Here  was  he,  a  man  who  had  not  striven  for  victory,  but  yielded 
to  every  temptation  ;  a  man  who  had  deserted  his  post,  betrayed  his  trust, 
cursed  a  life  that  he  should  have  cherished.  Though  his  heart  were 
broken  on  a  wheel  and  his  body  racked  with  pain,  that  would  not  mend 
the  past,  sanctify  it,  and  renew  it  again. 

A  sort  of  cold  sweat  lay  upon  his  forehead ;  some  children  were  playing 
and  had  come  up  to  the  stone  bench  where  he  was  sitting,  and  were 
making  little  heaps  of  dust  upon  it.  One  of  them  looked  into  his  face  and 
saw  him  clench  his  hand,  and  the  little  thing  got  frightened  and  burst  out 
crying.  The  other,  who  was  older,  took  the  little  one  by  the  hand  and 
led  it  away. 

Of  what  good  was  it  thinking  over  the  past  ?  It  was  over.  Emma 
was  dead,  lying  up  on  the  heights  towards  which  Dolly  had  been  looking 
from  her  window.  He  had  been  to  blame  ;  but  not  to  blame  as  he  imagined 
in  his  mad  remorse  and  despair.  He  had  been  careless  and  impatient, 
and  hard  upon  her,  as  he  was  now  hard  upon  himself.  He  had  married 
her  from  a  sense  of  honour,  when  his  boyish  fancy  was  past.  His  duty 
was  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  had  failed,  and  now  he  was  free. 

It  was  that  very  evening — Dolly  remembered  it  afterwards — a  letter 
came  from  her  mother,  written  on  thin  lilac  paper,  in  a  large  and  twisted 
handwriting,  sealed  and  stamped  with  many  Indian  stamps.  Dolly's 
mother's  letters  always  took  a  long  time  to  read  ;  they  were  written  up  and 
down  and  on  different  scraps  of  paper.  Sometimes  she  sent  whole  bouquets 
of  faded  flowers  in  them  to  the  children,  sometimes  patterns  for  dresses  to 
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be  returned.  Henriette  brought  the  evening's  mail  in  with  the  lamp  and 
the  tea-tray,  and  put  the  whole  concern  down  with  a  clatter  of  cups  and 
saucers  on  the  table  before  Lady  Sarah.  There  was  also  a  thick  blue 
lawyer- looking  letter  with  a  seal.  The  little  girls  peeped  up  shyly  as  Lady 
Sarah  laid  down  her  correspondence  unopened  beside  her.  She  was  a 
nervous  woman,  and  afraid  of  unread  letters  :  but  after  a  little  she  opened 
the  lilac  epistle,  and  then  began  to  flush,  and  turned  eagerly  to  the  second. 

"Who  is  that  from?"  Dolly  asked  at  last.  "Is  it  from  Captain 
Palmer  ?  " 

Her  aunt  laid  one  thin  brown  hand  upon  the  letter,  and  went  on 
pouring  out  the  tea  without  speaking.  Ehoda  looked  for  a  moment,  and 
then  stooped  over  her  work  once  more.  Long  years  afterwards  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  that  lamp-lit  room  used  to  come  round  about  Dolly  again. 
The  log  fire  flamed,  the  clock  ticked  on.  How  still  it  was  !  the  leaves  of 
her  book  scraped  as  she  turned  them,  and  Ehoda  stuck  her  silken  stitches. 
The  roll  of  the  carriages  was  so  far  away  that  it  sounded  like  a  distant 
sea.  They  were  still  sitting  silent,  and  Dolly  was  wondering  whether  she 
might  speak  of  the  letter  again  and  of  its  contents,  when  there  came  an 
odd  muffled  sound  of  voices  and  exclamations  from  the  room  underneath. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Ehoda. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Dolly,  shutting  up  her  book  and  starting  up 
from  her  chair  as  Henriette  appeared  at  the  door,  with  her  white  cap- 
strings  flying,  breathless. 

"They  were  all  disputing  downstairs,"  she  said.  "Persons  had 
arrived  that  evening.  It  was  terrible  to  hear  them." 

Lady  Sarah  impatiently  sent  Henriette  about  her  business,  and  the 
sounds  died  away,  and  the  little  girls  were  sent  off  to  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ing, her  aunt's  eyes  were  so  red  that  Dolly  felt  sure  she  must  have  been 
crying.  Henriette  told  them  that  the  gentleman  was  gone.  "  Milady  had 
been  sent  for  before  he  left :  she  had  lent  him  some  money,"  said  Henriette, 
"  and  paid  the  milliner's  bill ;  "  but  the  strange  people  who  had  come  had 
remained.  The  lady  had  been  packing  up  and  carrying  off  everything,  to 
Julie's  disgust.  "A  great  stout  lady  and  a  little  gentleman,"  said  Henriette 
— connections  she  imagined. 

Events  and  emotions  come  very  rarely  alone,  they  fly  in  troops,  like 
the  birds.  It  was  that  very  day  that  Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly  that  she  had 
had  some  bad  news — she  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  An  Indian  bank 
had  failed  in  which  they  all  had  a  share. 

"  Your  mamma  writes  in  great  trouble,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  reading 
out  from  a  lilac  scrap.  "  '  Tell  my  precious  Dolly  that  this  odious  bank 
will  interfere  once  more  with  my  heart's  longing  to  see  her.  Captain 
Palmer  insists  upon  a  cruel  delay.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  travel 
round  the  Cape,  as  he  proposes.  You,  dear  Sarah,  might  be  able  to  endure 
such  fatigue  ;  but  I,  alas  !  have  not  the  power.  Once  more  my  return  is 
delayed.'  " 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  will  she  ever  come  ?  "  said  Dolly,  struggling  not  to 
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cry.  .  .  .  Dolly  only  cheered  up  when  she  remembered  that  they  were 
ruined.  She  had  forgotten  it,  in  her  disappointment,  about  her  mother. 
"Are  we  really  ruined  ?"  she  said,  more  hopefully.  "We  should  not 
have  spent  that  money  yesterday.  Shall  we  have  to  leave  Church  House  ? 
Poor  mamma  !  Poor  Aunt  Sarah  !  " 

11  Poor  Marker  is  most  to  be  pitied,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  for  we  shall 
have  to  be  very  careful,  and  keep  fewer  maids,  and  wear  out  all  our  old 
dresses  ;  but  we  need  not  leave  Church  House,  Dolly." 

"  Then  it  is  nothing  after  all,"  said  Dolly,  again  disappointed.  "I 
thought  we  should  have  had  to  go  away  and  keep  a  shop,  and  that  I 
should  have  worked  for  you.  I  should  like  to  be  your  support  in  your 
old  age  and  mamma's  too." 

Then  Lady  Sarah  suddenly  caught  Dolly  in  her  arms,  and  held  her 
tight  for  a  moment — quite  tight  to  her  heart,  that  was  beating  tumultuously. 

The  next  time  Ehoda  came  out  of  her  school  for  a  day's  holiday,  Lady 
Sarah  took  the  little  girls  to  a  flower-shop  hard  by.  In  the  window  shone 
a  lovely  rainbow  of  sun-rays  and  flowers  :  inside  the  shop  were  glass  globes 
and  china  pots,  great  white  sprays  of  lilacs,  lilies,  violets,  ferns,  and 
hyacinths,  and  golden  bells,  stuck  into  emerald-blue  vases,  all  nodding 
their  fragrant  heads.  Lady  Sarah  bought  a  great  bunch  of  violets,  and  two 
yellow  garlands  made  of  dried  immortelles. 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

Dolly  didn't  answer ;  she  was  sniffing,  with  her  face  buried  in  a  green 
pot  of  mignonette. 

"May  I  carry  the  garlands?"  said  Rhoda,  raising  her  great  round 
eyes.  "  I  know  we  are  going  to  the  poor  lady's  grave." 

Then  they  got  into  the  carriage,  and  it  rolled  off  towards  the  heights. 

They  went  out  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  town  by  dusty  roads,  with 
acacia-trees ;  they  struggled  up  a  steep  hill,  and  stopped  at  last  at  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery.  All  round  about  it  there  were  stalls,  with  more 
wreaths  and  chaplets  to  sell,  and  little  sacred  images  for  the  mourners  to 
buy  for  the  adornment  of  the  graves.  Children  were  at  play,  and  birds 
singing,  and  the  sunlight  streamed  bright.  Dolly  cried  out  in  admiration 
of  the  winding  walks,  shaded  with  early  green,  the  flowers  blooming,  the 
tombs  and  the  garlands,  and  the  epitaphs,  with  their  notes  of  exclamation. 
She  began  reading  them  out,  and  calling  out  so  loudly  that  her  aunt  had 
to  tell  her  to  be  quiet.  Then  Dolly  was  silent  for  a  little,  but  she  could 
not  help  it.  The  sun  shone,  the  flowers  were  so  bright ;  sunshine,  spring- 
time, sweet  flowers,  all  made  her  tipsy  with  delight ;  the  thought  of  the 
kind,  pretty  lady,  who  had  never  passed  her  without  a  smile,  did  not  make 
her  sad  just  then,  but  happy.  She  ran  away  for  a  little  while,  and  went  to 
help  some  children,  who  were  picking  daisies  and  tying  them  by  a  string. 

When  she  came  back,  a  little  sobered  down,  she  found  that  her  aunt 
had  scattered  the  violets  over  a  new-made  grave,  and  little  Rhoda  had 
hung  the  yellow  wreath  on  the  cross  at  its  head. 

Dolly  was  silent,  then,  for  a  minute,  and  stood,  looking  from  her  aunt, 
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as  she  stood  straight  and  grey  before  her,  to  little  Ehoda,  whose  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.     What  was  there  written  on  the  cross  ? — 

TO  EMMA, 

THE   WIFE    OP  FRANCIS   RABAN, 
AND   ONLY   DAUGHTER   OF   DAVID   PENFOLD,   OF  EARLSCOURT, 

IN   THE   PARISH   OF   KENSINGTON. 
DIED     MARCH     20,     18 — .         AGED     22. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,"  Dolly  cried,  suddenly,  seizing  her  aunt's  gown,  "  tell 
me,  was  that  young  Mr.  Eaban  from  John  Morgan's  house  and  Emma 
from  the  cottage  ?  When  he  looked  at  me  once  I  thought  I  knew  him, 
only  I  didn't  know  who  he  could  be." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Sarah;  "I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
would  remember  them." 

"  I  remembered,"  said  Rhoda,  nodding  her  head  ;  "  but  I  thought  you 
did  not  wish  me  to  say  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Lady  Sarah.  "  You  are  always  imagining  things, 
Rhoda.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  them  myself ;  I  had  other  things  on 
my  mind  at  the  time  they  married,"  and  she  sighed  and  looked  away. 

"  It  was  when  Dolly's  papa "  Rhoda  began. 

"  Mr.  Raban  reminded  me  of  Kensington  before  he  left,"  said  Lady 
Sarah,  hastily,  in  her  short  voice.  "  I  was  able  to  help  him,  foolish  young 
man.  It  is  all  very  sad,  and  he  is  very  unhappy  and  very  much  to  blame." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Dolly,  and  then  she  walked  away  quietly  ;  but  before 
they  got  to  the  carriage  she  was  at  her  rigs  again. 

This  was  their  only  visit  to  poor  Emma  Raban's  grave.  A  few  days 
after,  Lady  Sarah,  in  her  turn,  left  Paris,  and  took  Dolly  and  little  Rhoda, 
whose  schooling  was  over,  -home  to  England.  Rhoda  was  rather  sorry  to 
be  dropped  at  home  at  the  well-known  door  in  Old  Street,  where  she  lived 
with  her  Aunt  Morgan.  Yes,  it  would  open  in  a  minute,  and  all  her  old 
life  would  begin  again.  Tom  and  Joe  and  Cassie  were  behind  it,  with 
their  loud  voices.  Dolly  envied  her ;  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  noisy 
elysium  of  welcoming  exclamations  into  which  Rhoda  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BOW-WINDOWED  HOUSE. 

RHODA,  as  she  sat  at  her  work,  used  to  peep  out  of  the  bow- windows  at 
the  people  passing  up  and  down  the  street — a  pretty  girlish  head,  with 
thick  black  plaits  pinned  away,  and  a  white  frill  round  the  slender  throat. 
Sometimes,  when  Mrs.  Morgan  was  out,  Rhoda  would  untwist  and  unpin, 
and  shake  down  a  cloud  upon  her  shoulders  ;  then  her  eyes  would  gleam 
with  a  wild  wilful  light,  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  little  glass  in  the 
workbox,  but  she  would  run  away  if  she  heard  any  one  coming,  and  hastily 
plait  up  her  coils.  The  plain-speaking  and  rough-dealing  of  a  household 
not  attuned  to  the  refinements  of  more  sensitive  natures  had  frightened 
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instead  of  strengthening  hers.  She  had  learnt  to  be  afraid  and  reserved. 
She  was  timid  and  determined,  but  things  had  gone  wrong  with  her,  and 
she  was  neither  brave  nor  frightened  in  the  right  way.  She  had  learnt  to 
think  for  herself,  to  hold  her  own  secretly  against  the  universal  encroach- 
ments of  a  lively  race.  She  was  obliging,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own 
for  others,  but  when  she  gave  up,  she  was  conscious  of  the  sacrifice.  She 
could  forgive  her  brother  unto  seven  times.  She  was  like  the  disciple, 
whose  sympathy  did  not  reach  unto  seventy  times  seven. 

Ehoda  was  not  strong,  like  Cassie  and  Zoe.  She  was  often  tired,  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  window-corner.  She  could  not  always  touch  the  huge 
smoking  heaps  that  came  to  table.  When  all  the  knives  and  forks  and 
voices  clattered  together,  they  seemed  to  go  through  her  head.  The  bells 
and  laughter  made  her  start.  She  would  nervously  listen  for  the  boys' 
feet  clattering  down  the  stairs.  At  Church  House  there  was  a  fresh  silence. 
You  could  hear  the  birds  chirruping  in  the  garden  all  the  time  Lady  Sarah 
was  reading  aloud.  There  were  low  comfortable  seats  covered  with  faded 
old  chintz  and  tapestry.  There  were  Court  ladies  hanging  on  the  walls. 
One  wore  a  pearl  necklace  ;  she  had  dark  bright  eyes,  and  Ehoda  used  to 
look  at  her,  and  think  her  like  herself,  and  wonder.  There  were  books 
to  read  and  times  to  read  them  at  Church  House,  and  there  was  Dolly 
always  thinking  how  to  give  Khoda  pleasure.  If  she  exacted  a  certain 
fealty  and  obedience  from  the  little  maiden,  her  rule  was  different  from 
Aunt  Morgan's.  Dolly  had  no  sheets  to  sew,  no  dusty  cupboards  to  put 
straight,  no  horrible  boys'  shirts  to  front  or  socks  to  darn  and  darn  and 
darn,  while  their  owners  were  disporting  themselves  out  of  doors,  and 
making  fresh  work  for  the  poor  little  Danaides  at  home. 

To  Dolly,  Old  Street  seemed  a  delightful  place.  She  never  could 
understand  why  Rhoda  was  so  unhappy  there.  It  seemed  to  Dolly  only 
too  delightful,  for  George  was  for  ever  going  there  when  he  was  at  home. 
The  stillness  of  Church  House,  its  tranquil  order  and  cheerful  depression, 
used  to  weary  the  boy ;  perhaps  it  was  natural  enough.  Unless,  as  Rhoda 
was,  they  are  constitutionally  delicate,  boys  and  girls  don't  want  to  bask 
all  day  long  like  jelly-fish  in  a  sunny  calm  ;  they  want  to  tire  themselves, 
to  try  their  lungs  ;  noise  and  disorder  are  to  them  like  light  and  air,  whole- 
some tonics  with  which  they  brace  themselves  for  the  coming  struggles  of 
life.  Later  in  life  there  are  sometimes  quite  old  girls  and  boys  whose 
vitality  cannot  be  repressed.  They  go  up  mountains  and  drive  steam- 
engines.  They  cry  out  in  print,  since  it  would  no  longer  be  seemly  for 
them  to  shriek  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  or  to  set  off  running  violently, 
or  to  leap  high  in  the  air. 

"  The  Morgans  "  certainly  meant  plenty  of  noise  and  cheerful  clatter, 
the  short  tramp  of  schoolboy  feet,  huge  smoking  dishes  liberally  dis- 
pensed. John  Morgan  would  rush  in  pale,  breathless,  and  over- worked  ; 
in  a  limp  white  neckcloth  as  befitted  his  calling,  he  would  utter  a  breath- 
less blessing  on  the  food,  and  begin  hastily  to  dispense  the  smoking  heap 
before  him. 
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"  Take  care,  John  dear,"  cries  Mrs.  Morgan. 

"What?  where?"  says  John.  "Why,  George!  come  to  lunch? 
Just  in  time." 

It  was  in  John  Morgan's  study  that  George  established  himself  after 
luncheon.  The  two  windows  stood  open  as  far  as  the  old-fashioned  sashes 
would  go.  The  vine  was  straggling  across  the  panes,  wide- spreading  its 
bronzed  and  shining  leaves.  The  sunlight  dazzled  through  the  green, 
making  a  pleasant  flicker  on  the  walls  of  the  shabby  room,  with  its  worn 
carpet  and  old-fashioned  cane  chairs  and  deal  book-cases. 

A  door  opened  into  an  inner  room,  through  which  George,  by  leaning 
forward  from  his  arm-chair  behind  the  door,  can  see  Mrs.  Morgan's  cap- 
ribbons  all  on  end  against  the  cross-light  in  the  sitting-room  windows. 
Cassie  is  kneeling  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  piles  of  garments  ;  while 
her  brother,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  is  rapidly  checking  off  a 
list  of  various  ailments  and  misfortunes  that  are  to  be  balanced  in  the 
scales  of  fate  by  proportionate  rolls  of  flannel  and  calico.  Good  little 
Cassie  Morgan  feels  never  a  moment's  doubt  as  she  piles  her  heaps — so 
much  sorrow,  so  many  petticoats  ;  so  much  hopeless  improvidence,  so  many 
pounds  of  tea  and  a  coal-ticket.  In  cases  of  confirmed  wickedness,  she 
adds  an  illuminated  text  sometimes,  and  a  hymn-book.  Do  they  ever  come 
up,  these  hymn-books  and  bread-tickets  cast  upon  the  waters  ?  Is  it  so 
much  waste  of  time  and  seed  ?  After  all,  people  can  but  work  in  their 
own  way,  and  feel  kindly  towards  their  fellow-creatures.  One  seed  is 
wasted,  another  grows  up  ;  as  the  buried  flora  of  a  country  starts  into  life 
when  the  fields  are  ploughed  in  after  years. 

"  Go  on,  Cassie,"  says  Mrs.  Morgan  :  "  Bonker — Wickens — Costello." 

"  Costello  is  again  in  trouble,"  says  John.  "It  is  too  bad  of  him, 
with  that  poor  wife  of  his  and  all  those  children.  I  have  to  go  round  to 
the  Court  about  him  now.  Tell  George  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

"  I  have  kept  some  clothes  for  them,"  said  Cassie.  "  They  are  such 
nice  little  children,"  and  she  looks  up  flushed  and  all  over  ravellings  at 
the  relenting  curate,  who  puts  Mrs.  Costello  down  in  his  relief-book. 

All  over  John  Morgan's  study,  chairs  and  tables,  such  books  are 
lying,  with  pamphlets,  blue  books,  black  books,  rolls  and  registers,  in  con- 
fusion, and  smelling  of  tobacco. 

In  this  age  of  good  reports  and  evil  reports  people  seem  like  the  two 
boys  in  Dickens's  story,  who  felt  when  they  had  docketed  their  bills  that 
they  were  as  good  as  paid.  So  we  classify  our  wrongs  and  tie  up  our 
miseries  with  red  tape  ;  we  pity  people  by  decimals,  and  put  our  statistics 
away  with  satisfied  consciences.  John  Morgan  wrote  articles  from  a  cold 
and  lofty  point  of  view,  but  he  left  his  reports  about  all  over  the  room, 
and  would  rush  off  to  the  help  of  any  human  being,  deserving  or  unde- 
serving. He  had  a  theory  that  Heaven  had  created  individuals  as  well  as 
classes ;  and  at  this  very  moment,  with  another  bang  of  the  door,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  police-court,  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  intemperate 
Costello,  who  was  ruefully  awaiting  his  trial  in  the  dark  cell  below. 
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George,  although  comfortably  established  in  the  Morgan  study,  was  also 
tired  of  waiting,  and  found  the  house  unusually  dull.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  listening  to  a  measured  creaking  noise  in  the  garden  ; 
then  came  a  peal  of  bells  from  the  steeple ;  and  he  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  garden  was  full  of  weeds  and  flowers,  with  daisies 
on  the  lawn,  and  dandelions  and  milkwort  among  the  beds.  It  was  not 
trimly  kept,  like  the  garden  at  home  ;  but  George,  who  was  the  chief 
gardener,  thought  it  a  far  pleasanter  place,  with  its  breath  of  fresh  breeze, 
and  its  bit  of  blue  over-roof.  For  flowers,  there  were  blush-roses,  nailed 
against  the  wall,  that  Rhoda  used  to  wear  in  her  dark  hair  sometimes, 
when  there  were  no  earwigs  in  them  ;  and  blue  flags,  growing  in  the 
beds  among  spiked  leaves,  and  London  pride,  and  Cape  jessamine,  very 
sweet  upon  the  air,  and  also  ivy,  creeping  in  a  tangle  of  leaves  and 
tendrils.  The  garden  had  been  planted  by  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  old  brown  house — each  left  a  token.  There  was  a  medlar-tree, 
with  one  rotten  medlar  upon  a  branch,  beneath  which  John  Morgan 
would  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  sun,  while  his  pupils  construed 
Greek  upon  the  little  lawn.  Only  Carlo  was  there  now,  stretching  him- 
self comfortably  in  the  dry  grass  (Carlo  was  one  of  Bunch's  puppies, 
grown  up  to  be  of  a  gigantic  size  and  an  unknown  species).  Tom  Morgan's 
tortoise  was  also  basking  upon  the  wall.  The  creaking  noise  went  on 
after  the  chimes  had  ceased,  and  George  jumped  out  of  window  on  to  the 
water-butt  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  had  forgotten  the  swing.  It 
hung  from  a  branch  of  the  medlar-tree  to  the  trellis,  and  a  slim  figure,  in 
a  limp  cotton  dress,  stood  clinging  to  the  rope — a  girl  with  a  black  cloud 
of  hair  falling  about  her  shoulders.  George  stared  in  amazement.  Rhoda 
had  stuck  some  vine-leaves  in  her  hair,  and  had  made  a  long  wreath,  that 
was  hanging  from  the  swing,  and  that  floated  as  she  floated.  She  was 
looking  up  with  great  wistful  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  she  did  not  see  him. 
As  the  swing  rose  and  fell,  her  childish  wild  head  went  up  above  the  wall 
and  the  branches  against  the  blue,  and  down  "  upon  a  background  of  pure 
gold,"  where  the  Virginian  creeper  had  turned  in  the  sun.  George  thought 
it  was  a  sort  of  tune  she  was  swinging,  with  all  those  colours  round  about 
her  in  the  sultry  summer  day.  As  he  leaped  down,  a  feeling  came  over 
him  as  if  it  had  all  happened  before,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  and  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  ropes  in  a  dream.  Rhoda  blushed  and  slackened  her 
flight.  He  seemed  still  to  remember  it  all  while  the  swing  stopped  by 
degrees ;  and  a  voice  within  the  house  began  calling,  "  Rhoda  !  Rhoda  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  must  go,"  said  Rhoda,  sighing.  "  I  am  wasting  my  time. 
Please  don't  tell  Aunt  Morgan  I  was  swinging." 

"Tell  her!"  said  George.  "  What  a  silly  child  you  are.  Why 
shouldn't  you  swing  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  she  would  be  angry,"  said  Rhoda,  looking  down.  "  I  am  very 
silly.  I  can't  bear  being  scolded." 

"  Can't  you?  "  says  George,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "I'm 
used  to  it,  and  don't  mind  a  bit." 
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"  I  shouldn't  mind  it  if  ...  if  I  was  you,  and  any  one  cared  for  me," 
said  Bhoda,  with  tearful  eyes.  She  spoke  in  a  low  depressed  voice. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  George  ;  ''everybody  cares  for  everybody.  Dolly 
loves  you,  so  —  so  do  we  all." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Rhoda,  looking  at  him  in  a  strange  wistful  way, 
and  brightening  suddenly,  and  putting  back  all  her  cloudy  hair  with  her 
hands.  Then  she  blushed  up,  and  ran  into  the  house. 

When  George  told  Dolly  about  it,  Dolly  was  very  sympathizing,  except 
that  she  said  Rhoda  ought  to  have  answered  when  her  aunt  called  her. 

"  She  is  too  much  afraid  of  being  scolded,"  said  Dolly. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  George.  "Listen  to  this,"  and  he  sat 
down  to  the  piano.  He  had  made  a  little  tune  he  called  "The  Swing," 
with  a  minor  accompaniment  recurring  again  and  again,  and  a  pretty 
modulation. 

"  It  is  exactly  like  a  swing,"  said  Dolly.  "  George,  you  must  have  a 
cathedral  some  day,  and  make  them  sing  all  the  services  through." 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  clergyman,"  said  George,  gravely.  "  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Morgan,  who  is  desperately  in  love.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
it  would  be  his  ruin  if  he  were  separated  from  Mrs.  Carbury." 

George,  during  his  stay  in  Old  Street  (he  had  boarded  there  for 
some  weeks  during  Lady  Sarah's  absence),  had  been  installed  general 
confidante  and  sympathiser,  and  was  most  deeply  interested  in  the  young 
couple's  prospects. 

"  I  believe  Aunt  Sarah  has  got  a  living  when  old  Mr.  Livermore  dies," 
he  went  on,  shutting  up  the  piano  and  coming  to  the  table  where  Dolly 
was  drawing.  "  We  must  get  her  to  present  it  to  John  Morgan." 

"  But  she  always  says  it  is  for  you,  George,  now  that  the  money  is 
lost,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  any  use  asking  her.  George, 
how  much  is  prudent  ?  " 

"  How  much  is  how  much  '?  "  says  George,  looking  with  his  odd  blue 
eyes. 

"  I  meant  prudent  to  marry  on  ?  "  says  Dolly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  says  George,  indifferently.  "  I  shall  marry  on 
anything  I  may  happen  to  have." 

"  What  are  you  children  talking  about  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  looking 
up  from  her  corner  by  the  farthest  chimney-piece.  She  liked  one  par- 
ticular place  by  the  fire,  from  which  she  could  look  down  the  room  at  the 
two  heads  that  were  bending  together  over  the  round  table,  and  out  into 
the  garden,  where  a  west  wind  was  blowing,  and  tossing  clouds  and  ivy 


"  We  are  talking  about  prudence  in  marriage,"  says  George. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  silly!"  says  Lady  Sarah,  sharply.  At  which 
George  starts  up  offended  and  marches  through  the  window  into  the 
garden. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  widow.  "  Yes,  Dolly,  go  to  him,"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  Dolly's  pleading  eyes.  "  Foolish  boy  !  " 
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The  girl  was  already  gone.  Her  aunt  watched  the  white  figure,  flying 
with  wind-blown  locks  and  floating  skirts  along  the  ivy  wall.  Dolly  caught 
her  brother  up  by  the  speckled  holly-tree,  and  the  two  went  on  together, 
proceeding  in  step  to  a  triumphant  music  of  sparrows  overhead,  a  wavering 
of  ivy  along  their  path  ;  soft  winds  blew  everywhere,  scattering  light  leaves  ; 
the  summer's  light  was  in  the  day,  and  shining  from  the  depth  of  Dolly's 
grey  eyes.  The  two  went  and  sat  down  on  the  beach  by  the  pond,  the 
old  stone-edged  pond,  that  reflected  scraps  of  the  blue  green  overhead ;  a 
couple  of  gold-fishes  alternately  darted  from  side  to  side.  George  forgot 
that  he  was  not  understood  as  he  sat  there  throwing  pebbles  into  the 
water.  Presently  the  wind  brought  some  sudden  voices  close  at  hand, 
and,  looking  up,  they  saw  two  people  advancing  from  the  house,  Robert 
Henley  walking  by  Lady  Sarah  and  carrying  her  old  umbrella. 

"  Oh,  he  is  always  coming,"  said  George,  kicking  his  heels,  and  not 
seeming  surprised.  "He  is  staying  with  his  grandmother  at  the  palace, 
but  they  don't  give  him  enough  to  eat,  and  so  he  drops  in  to  the  Morgans', 
and  now  he  comes  here." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Dolly,  looking  round. 

Robert  Henley  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  fellow,  about  twenty,  with 
a  straight  nose  and  a  somewhat  pompous  manner.  He  was  very  easy 
and  good-natured  when  it  was  not  too  much  trouble ;  he  would  patronize 
people  both  younger  and  older  than  himself  with  equally  good  intentions. 
George's  early  adoration  for  his  cousin  I  fear  is  now  tinged  with  a 
certain  jealousy  of  which  Robert  is  utterly  unconscious ;  he  takes  the 
admiration  for  granted.  He  comes  up  and  gives  Dolly  an  affable  kiss. 
"  Well,  Dolly,  have  you  learnt  to  talk  French  ?  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  Paris." 

"  What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  says  simple  Dolly,  greatly  excited.  "  We 
had  such  a  pretty  drawing-room,  Robert,  with  harps  on  all  the  doors, 
and  yellow  sofas,  and  such  a  lovely,  lovely  view."  And  Lady  Sarah 
smiled  at  Dolly's  enthusiasm,  and  asked  Robert  if  he  could  stay  to 
dinner. 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  says  Robert,  just  like  a  man  of  the  world. 
"  My  grandmother  has  turned  me  out  for  the  day." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    SNOW    GARDEN. 

Is  it  that  evening  or  another  that  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  little 
bow-windowed  drawing-room  in  Old  Street  listening  to  one  of  Rhoda's 
interminable  "  pieces  "  that  she  learnt  at  her  French  school  ?  And  then 
came  a  quartette,  but  she  broke  down  in  the  accompaniment,  and  George 
turned  her  off  the  music-stool. 

The  doors  were  open  into  John's  inner  room,  from  which  came  a  last 
western  gleam  of  light  through  the  narrow  windows,  and  beyond  the 
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medlar-tree.  It  would  have  been  dark  in  the  front  room  but  for  those 
western  windows.  In  one  of  them  sat  Lady  Sarah  leaning  back  in  John's 
old  leathern  chair,  sitting  and  listening  with  her  hands  lying  loosely 
crossed  in  her  lap  ;  as  she  listened  to  the  youthful  din  of  music  and  voices 
and  the  strumming  piano  and  the  laughter.  She  had  come  by  Dolly's 
special  request.  Her  presence  was  considered  an  honour  by  Mrs.  Morgan, 
but  an  effort  at  the  same  time.  In  her  endeavours  to  entertain  her  guest, 
Mrs.  Morgan,  bolt  upright  in  another  corner,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was 
nodding  her  head  in  this  silent  inner  room.  There  was  noise  and  to 
spare  in  the  front  room,  people  in  the  street  outside  stopped  to  listen  to 
the  music. 

When  George  began  to  play  it  seemed  another  music  altogether 
coming  out  of  the  old  cracked  yellow  piano  ;  smash,  bang,  crack,  he  flew 
at  it,  thumping  the  keys,  missing  half  the  notes,  sometimes  jumbling  the 
accompaniment,  but  seizing  the  tune  and  spirit  of  the  music  with  a 
genuine  feeling  that  was  irresistible. 

"  Now  all  together,"  cries  George,  getting  excited. 

It  was  an  arrangement  of  one  of  Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs.     "  As 

pants  the  hart,"  sang  Rhoda,  shrill  and  sweet,  leading  the  way.     "  As 

pants  the  hart,"  sang  George,  with  a  sort  of  swing.      "  As  pants  the 

hart,"    sang  Dolly,    carefully   and  restrainedly.      She  sang  with  great 

precision  for  a  child  of  her  age,  quietly,  steadily  ;  but  even  her  brother's 

enthusiasm  did  not  inspire  her.     George  flung  his  whole  impulse  into 

his  music,  and  banged  a  chord  at  her  in  indignation  at  her  tameness. 

John  Morgan  piped  away  with  a  face  of  the  greatest  seriousness,  following 

his  pupil's  lead  ;  he  had  much  respect  for  George's  musical  capabilities. 

Cassie    and    Zoe    sang  one  part  together,  and   now  and   then    Robert 

Henley  came  out  with  a  deep  trumpet-like  note,  placing  it  when  he  saw 

an   opportunity.     Dolly  laughed  the  first  time,  but  Rhoda's  dark  eyes 

were  raised  admiringly.     So  they  all  stood  in  the  twilight,  nodding  their 

heads  and  clearing  their  voices,  happy  and  harmlessly  absorbed.     They 

might  have  stood  for  a  choir  of  angels  ;  any  one  of  the  old  Italian  masters 

might  have   painted  them  as  they  sang,  with  the  addition  of  lilies  and 

wings,  and  gold  glories,  and  the  little  cherubim  who  seemed  to  have 

flitted  quite  innocently  out  of  ancient  mythologies  into  the  Legende  Doree 

of  our  own  days ;  indifferently  holding  the  music  for  a  St.  Cecilia,  or  the 

looking-glass  for  the  Mother  of  Love. 

Dolly,  with  her  flowing  locks,  stood  like  a  little  rigid  Raphael  maiden, 
with  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her  scroll.  Rhoda  blushed,  and  shrilled 
and  brightened.  How  well  a  golden  glory  would  have  become  her  dark 
cloudy  hair. 

As  the  room  darkened  Cassie  set  some  lights,  and  they  held  them  to 
read  their  music  by.  George  kept  them  all  at  work,  and  gave  no  respite 
except  to  Rhoda,  whose  feelings  he  feared  he  had  hurt.  "  Please  come 
and  turn  over  my  music,  Rhoda,"  he  said.  "  Dolly's  not  half  quick 
enough." 
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He  had  found  some  music  in  an  old  box  at  home  the  day  before!, 
some  old-fashioned  glees,  with  a  faded  and  flourishing  dedication  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Churchtown,  and  then  in  faint  ink, 
S.  C.  1799. 

It  was  easy  music,  and  they  all  got  on  well  enough,  picking  out  the 
notes.  Lady  Sarah  could  remember  her  mother  playing  that  same  old 
ballad  of  "Ye  gentlemen  of  England  "  when  she  was  herself  quite  a  little 
girl.  One  old  tune  after  another  came,  and  mingled  with  Mrs.  Morgan's 
sleeping,  Lady  Sarah's  waking  dreams  of  the  past  that  was  her  own, 
and  of  the  future  that  was  to  be  for  others  ;  as  the  tunes  struck  upon 
her  ear,  they  seemed  to  her  like  the  new  lives  all  about  her  repeating  the 
old  notes  with  fresh  voices  and  feelings.  George  was  in  high  good  humour, 
behaving  very  well  until  Robert  displeased  him  by  taking  somebody  else's 
part ;  the  boy  stopped  short,  and  there  might  have  been  some  discussion, 
but  Mrs.  Morgan's  fat  maid  came  in  with  the  tray  of  gingerbread  nuts, 
and  the  madeira  and  orange  wine,  that  the  hospitable  old  lady  delighted 
to  dispense,  and  set  it  down  with  a  jingle  in  the  back-room  where  the 
elder  ladies  were  sitting. 

This  gingerbread  tray  was  the  grand  closing  scene  of  the  entertainment, 
and  Robert  affably  handed  the  wine-glasses,  and  John  Morgan,  seizing 
the  gingerbread  nuts,  began  scattering  them  all  about  the  room  as  he 
forced  them  upon  his  unwilling  guests.  He  had  his  sermon  to  finish 
for  the  next  day,  and  he  did  not  urge  them  to  remain.  There  was  a  little 
chattering  in  the  hall :  Dolly  was  tied  up  and  kissed  and  tucked  up  in  her 
shawl ;  Lady  Sarah  donned  a  capoche  (as  I  think  she  called  it) ;  they 
stepped  out  into  the  little  star-lit  street,  of  which  the  go-to-bed  lights 
were  already  burning  in  the  upper  windows.  Higher  still  was  Orion  and 
his  mighty  company,  looking  down  upon  the  humble  illumination  of  the 
zig-zag  roofs.  The  door  of  the  bow-windowed  house  opened  to  let  out 
the  voices.  "  Good-night,"  cried  everybody,  and  then  the  door  closed 
and  all  was  silent  again,  except  for  the  footsteps  travelling  down  the 
street. 

"  Do  you  ever  think  of  all  the  people  lying  out  flat  in  long  rows  as 
you  go  along  at  night  ?  "  George  was  saying  to  Dolly — "  I  do." 

"  Like  nine-pins,"  said  Robert,  offering  his  arm  to  Lady  Sarah. 
That  lady  pushed  it  impatiently  away.  There  was  nothing  annoyed  her 
so  much  as  little  unnecessary  attentions.  So  Henley,  repulsed,  fell  back 
and  came  along  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  other  two,  who  began 
asking  him  how  long  he  was  to  be  in  town. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  as  I  have  said,  Dolly  Vanborough  and  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  her  contemporaries  were  not  the  respectable 
middle-aged  people  they  are  now,  but  for  the  most  part  foolish  young  folks 
just  beginning  their  lives,  looking  out  upon  the  world  with  respectful  eyes, 
arrogant, — perhaps  dogmatic,  uncertain, — but  with  a  larger  belief,  perhaps 
a  more  heroic  desire,  than  exists  among  them  now.  To-day,  for  a  good 
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Inany  of  them,  expediency  seems  a  great  discovery,  and  the  stone  that  is 
to  turn  everything  to  gold.  Take  things  as  you  find  them,  do  so  and  so, 
not  because  you  feel  inclined,  or  because  it  is  right  and  generous,  but 
because  the  neighbours  are  looking  on,  it  is  expected  of  you ;  and  then,  with 
our  old  friend  the  donkey-man,  we  stagger  off,  carrying  the  ass  upon  our 
shoulders.  I  suppose  it' is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  horizon  should  lower 
as  we  climb  down  the  hill  of  life,  only  some  people  look  upwards  always, 
"  And  stumble  among  the  briars  and  tumble  into  the  well."  This  is  true 
enough,  as  regards  my  heroine,  who  was  often  in  trouble,  often  disappointed, 
ashamed,  angry,  but  who  will  persist  in  her  star-gazing  to  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

When  Dolly  was  nearly  fifteen,  her  brother  George  was  eighteen,  and 
had  just  gone  to  college,  starting  in  high  spirits,  and  with  visions  of  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  before  him,  and  many  other  honourable  dis- 
tinctions. Dolly,  dazzled,  helped  to  pack  his  portmanteau. 

"  0, 1  wish  I  was  going  too  !  "  Dolly  said  ;  "  girls  never  do  anything, 
or  go  anywhere." 

"  Mamma  wants  you  to  go  to  India,"  said  George. 
"  But  the  Admiral  won't  have  me,"  says  Dolly;  "  he  wrote  to  Aunt 
Sarah  about  it,   and  said  they  were  coming  home.     Are  you  going  to 
take  all  these  pipes  and  French  novels  ?  " 

"  I  can  never  study  without  a  pipe,"  said  George  ;  "  and  I  must  keep 
up  my  French." 

Dolly  and  Lady  Sarah  were  disappointed  when  George,  notwithstand- 
ing these  appliances  for  study,  returned  without  any  special  distinctions. 
The  first  Christmas  that  he  came  back,  he  brought  Eobert  Henley  with 
him.  The  old  grandmother  in  the  Palace  was  dead,  and  the  young  man 
had  no  longer  a  lodging  in  Kensington.  The  two  arrived  after  dinner,  and 
found  Lady  Sarah  established  by  the  fire  in  the  oak  parlour.  They  had 
come  up  driving  through  a  fierce  Christmas  wind  from  the  station,  and 
were  glad  of  Dolly's  welcome  and  comfortable  cups  of  tea. 

When  Dolly  awoke  next  morning  up  in  her  little  room,  the  whole 
country  was  white  with  snow.  The  iron  wind  was  gone,  the  rigid  breath 
of  winter  had  sobbed  itself  away,  the  soft  new-fallen  snow  lay  heaped  on 
the  fields  and  the  hedges,  on  the  fir-trees  and  laurels.  Dolly  ran  to  the 
window.  George  and  Robert  were  out  in  the  garden  already.  Overhead 
was  a  blue,  high  heaven ;  the  white  snow-country  she  could  see  through 
her  window  was  sparkling  and  dazzling  white.  Sharp  against  the  heavens 
stood  the  delicate  branches  of  the  trees,  prismatic  lights  were  radiating 
from  the  sloping  lawns,  a  light  veil  of  falling  drift  wreathed  the  distant 
coppices  ;  and  Dolly  running  downstairs  soon  after,  found  the  dining- 
room  empty,  except  for  the  tea-pot,  and  she  carried  her  breakfast  to  the 
window.  She  had  scarcely  finished  when  George  and  Robert  both  came 
tapping  at  the  pane. 

"  Come  out,"  cried  George. 

"  Let  her  finish  her  breakfast,"  said  Robert. 
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"  I've  done,"  cried  Dolly  gaily  jumping  up  and  running  to  fetch  her 
hat  and  her  coat,  and  to  tie  up  her  long  skirts.  Dolly  possessed  a  warm 
fur  cloak,  which  had  been  Lady  Sarah's  once,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
and  which  became  the  girl  so  well  that  her  aunt  liked  her  to  wear  it. 
Henley,  standing  by  a  frozen  cabbage  in  the  kitchen -garden,  watched  her 
approvingly  as  she  came  along  the  snowy  path.  All  her  brown  furs  were 
glistening  comfortably  ;  the  scarlet  feather  in  her  hat  had  caught  the  light 
and  reflected  it  on  her  hair. 

Dolly's  hair  was  very  much  the  colour  of  seal- skin,  two-coloured,  the 
hollows  of  its  rippling  locks  seemed  dark,  while  the  crests  shone  like  gold. 
There  was  something  autumnal  in  her  colours.  Dolly's  was  a  brilliant 
russet  autumn,  with  grey  skies  and  red  berries  and  warm  lights.  She  had 
tied  a  scarlet  kerchief  round  her  neck,  but  the  snow  did  not  melt  for  all 
her  bright  colours.  How  pretty  it  was  !  leaves  lying  crisped  and  glittering 
upon  the  white  foaming  heaps,  tiny  tracks  here  and  there  crossing  the  path- 
ways, and  then  the  bird-steps,  like  chainlets  lightly  laid  upon  the  smooth, 
white  field.  Where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow  in  some  sheltered 
corner  some  red-breasts  were  hopping  and  bobbing ;  the  snow- sheets 
glittered,  lying  heavy  on  the  laurel  leaves  on  the  low  fruit  walls. 

Robert  watched  her  coming,  with  her  honest,  smiling  face.  She  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  walk  to  clear  away  a  corner  of  the  bed,  where  a  little 
colony  of  snowdrops  were  crushed  by  a  tiny  avalanche  that  had  fallen 
upon  their  meek  heads.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  but  in  that  instant 
Dolly's  future  fate  was  decided. 

For,  as  my  heroine  comes  advancing  unconscious  through  this  finovv* 
and  diamond  morning,  Henley  thinks  that  is  the  realization  of  a  dream 
he  has  sometimes  dreamt,  and  that  the  mistress  of  his  future  home  stands 
there  before  him,  bright  and  bonnie,  handsome  and  outspoken.  Dorothy 
rules  him  with  the  ascendency  of  a  youthful,  indifferent  heart,  strong  in  its 
own  reliance  and  hope  ;  and  yet  this  maiden  is  not  the  person  that  she 
thinks  herself,  nor  is  she  the  person  that  Henley  thinks  her.  She  is  strong, 
but  with  an  artificial  strength  not  all  her  own  ;  strong  in  the  love  of  those 
round  about  her,  strong  in  youth  and  in  ignorance  of  evil. 

They  walked  together  down  the  garden  walks  and  out  into  the  lanes, 
and  home  again  across  the  stile.  "Dolly,"  said  Robert,  as  they  were 
going  in,  "I  shall  not  forget  our  morning's  expedition  together — will  you, 

too,  promise  me "  He  stopped  short.  "  What  are  those  ?  "  he  said, 

sentimentally  ;  "  snowdrops  ?  "  and  he  stooped  to  pick  one  or  two.  Dolly 

also  turned  away.  "  Here  is  something  that  will  remind  you "  Robert 

began. 

"  And  you,"  cries  Dolly,  flinging  a  great  snow  heap  suddenly  into  his 
face  and  running  away.  It  was  very  babyish  and  vulgar,  but  Robert 
looked  so  solemn  that  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse.  He  walked  back 
to  the  house  greatly  offended. 
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DUEING  the  present  month  an  evening  star,  which  some  may  mistake  for 
the  planet  of  love,  will  adorn  the  western  skies  for  several  hours  after 
sunset.  This  orh  is  not,  however,  the  true  Hesperus,  nor  does  it  shine 
with  equal  lustre.  It  is  the  nohle  planet  Jupiter,  the  giant  of  the  solar 
system,  itself  the  centre  of  a  system  of  orbs  whose  movements,  under  the 
mighty  influence  of  their  ruling  centre,  resemble  in  regularity  the  motions 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what 
is  known  respecting  this  planet,  the  only  member  of  the  solar  system, — 
or  rather  of  the  better  known  part  of  that  scheme, — which  chances,  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  well  placed  for  observation.  Much  has  been  discovered 
during  the  last  few  years, — nay,  even  during  the  last  few  months, — to 
render  such  a  sketch  interesting. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  dispossess  ourselves  of  the  notion,  not 
uncommonly  entertained,  that  Jupiter  is  one  of  a  family  of  orbs,  nearly 
equal  in  dignity  and  importance,  and  comprising  the  Earth  and  Venus, 
Mars  and  Mercury,  among  its  members.  This  idea  still  prevails,  because 
in  our  books  on  astronomy  we  commonly  see  a  set  of  concentric  circles  at 
regularly  increasing  distances,  assigned  as  the  paths  of  the  several  planets 
of  the  solar  system.  And  besides,  there  yet  remains  in  the  modern 
teaching  of  astronomy  a  perceptible  trace  of  the  ancient  astronomical 
systems,  in  which  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  played 
parts  of  equal  importance. 

Let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  then,  that  the  four  planets  which 
circle  nearest  to  the  sun, — the  family  of  which  our  earth  is  a  member, — 
differ  in  all  their  characteristics  from  the  outer  family  (also  consisting  of 
four  planets)  to  which  Jupiter  belongs.  The  whole  of  the  inner  family— 
the  whole  of  the  space  within  which  its  members  travel — could  be  placed 
between  the  paths  of  Jupiter  and  his  next  neighbour  Saturn,  with  a  clear 
space  many  millions  of  miles  wide  on  either  side.  The  actual  area  between 
the  paths  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  exceeds  nearly  thirty  times  the  whole  area 
within  which  the  four  lesser  planets  pursue  their  paths.  And  when  we 
consider  the  dimensions  of  the  four  inner  planets  we  find  a  like  dispro- 
portion. Four  circles  representing  these  orbs  can  be  enclosed  within  a 
circle  representing  Uranus,  the  smallest  of  the  four  outer  planets  ;  yet 
even  this  circumstance  does  not  adequately  represent  the  enormous  dis- 
parity between  the  two  families  of  planets  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  volume  of 
Uranus  exceeds  the  combined  volume  of  all  the  inner  planets  upwards  of 
thirty  times.  We  might  adduce  many  other  illustrations  of  the  complete 
dissimilarity  between  the  inner  and  outer  families  of  planets  ;  but  what  has 
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been  already  stated  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  It  will  be  evident 
that  in  considering  the  members  of  one  or  other  family,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  relations  which  differ  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
We  may  thus,  at  the  outset,  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  the  idea  that  the 
planet  Jupiter  is  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  an  inhabited  world  merely 
because  the  only  planet  we  are  actually  acquainted  with  is  inhabited. 
The  latter  circumstance  may  be  an  excellent  reason  for  regarding  Mars  or 
Venus  as  the  abode  of  life  ;  but  the  analogy  can  no  more  be  extended  to 
Jupiter  than  to  the  fixed  stars,  which  certainly  are  not  inhabited  worlds. 
We  must,  in  fact,  consider  the  physical  habitudes  of  Jupiter  independently 
of  all  conceptions  based  upon  terrestrial  analogies.  Studied  thus,  he  will  be 
found,  as  we  conceive,  to  hold  a  position  in  the  scheme  of  creation  differing 
considerably  from  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  him,  until  of  late,  in 
treatises  on  astronomy. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  the  dimensions,  mass,  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  planet,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  its  probable 
physical  condition. 

Jupiter  has  a  diameter  exceeding  the  earth's  rather  more  than  ten 
times,  and  a  volume  exceeding  hers  1,230  times.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  Jupiter's  dimensions  exceed  the  earth's  in  very  nearly  the 
same  degree  that  those  of  the  sun  exceed  Jupiter's.  But  his  mass,  though 
gigantic  compared  with  the  earth's,  does  not  altogether  correspond  to  his 
bulk,  for  it  exceeds  the  mass  of  the  earth  only  three  hundred  times.  So 
that,  if  the  disc  our  astronomers  see  and  measure,  actually  represents  the 
true  globe  of  the  planet,  his  substance  must  be,  on  the  average,  much 
less  dense  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  while  the  earth's  density  is 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  water,  the  density  of  Jupiter  (thus 
judged)  would  exceed  that  of  water  by  barely  one-third.  This  vast  globe 
rotates  in  less  than  ten  hours  on  an  axis  nearly  upright  or  square  to  the 
level  in  which  the  planet  travels.  This  rapidity  of  rotation, — so  great  that 
points  on  the  planet's  equator  travel  twenty- seven  times  as  fast  as  points 
on  the  terrestrial  equator, — results  in  a  considerable  flattening  of  the 
planet's  globe  ;  insomuch  that  the  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial 
by  about  a  twelfth  part,  or  by  fully  7,000  miles.  And  it  maybe  remarked 
in  passing,  that  this  circumstance — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  poles  of  the 
planet  are  drawn  in,  as  it  were,  3,500  miles  as  compared  with  the 
equatorial  regions,  or  1,750  miles  as  compared  with  the  mid-latitudes  in 
either  hemisphere, — affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  energy  really  represented  by  the  rotation  of  Jupiter.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  velocity  with  which  points  on  Jupiter's  equatorial  zone  are 
carried  round,  exceeds  the  corresponding  velocity  in  the  case  of  all  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system,  and  is  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  equa- 
torial velocity  of  the  sun  himself.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  about  7^  miles 
per  second ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  at  any  length  the  system  of 
satellites  over  which  Jupiter  bears  sway ;  but  this  preliminary  sketch 
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would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  although  our  earth  in  some  sort  resembles  the  outer  planets  in 
being  accompanied  by  a  satellite,  yet  the  relation  which  our  moon  bears  to 
the  earth  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  the  satellites  of  the  outer 
planets  bear  to  their  respective  primaries.  Our  moon  is  by  no  means  a 
minute  body  by  comparison  with  the  earth,  and  compared  with  Mars  or 
Mercury  she  may  be  regarded  as  having  very  respectable  dimensions.  We 
may,  indeed,  look  upon  the  moon  as  a  fifth  member  of  the  inner  family  of 
planets, — a  member  inferior  to  the  rest,  doubtless,  but  still  not  so  far  inferior 
to  Mercury  as  Mercury  is  inferior  to  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the  outer 
planets,  however,  and  especially  in  Jupiter's  case,  moons  hold  an  utterly 
subordinate  position.  Taking  the  accepted  measurements,  we  find  the 
largest  of  Jupiter's  moons  less  than  the  16,000th  part  of  its  primary  as 
respects  bulk,  while  its  mass  or  weight  is  less  than  the  11,000th  part  of 
Jupiter's.*  So  that  these  orbs  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  their  primary  that  Jupiter  himself  bears  to  his  primary, — the 
sun.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  this  consideration  is  an  important 
one. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  study  of  Jupiter  resides  in  the  fact  that 
being  the  nearest  of  the  outer  family  of  planets,  the  aspect  of  his  globe 
supplies  the  best  available  means  for  determining  the  condition  of  the 
giant  orbs  constituting  that  family. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  us  in  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the  planet 
is  the  presence  of  a  series  of  belts,  lying  parallel  to  the  planet's  equator. 
Usually  the  equatorial  regions  are  occupied  by  a  broad  bright  belt,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  and  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  copper- 
coloured  belts.  Beyond  these,  again,  lie  alternate  bright  and  dark  belts, 
the  dark  belts  growing  more  and  more  bluish  in  hue  as  the  pole  is 
approached, — while  the  poles  themselves  are  usually  of  a  somewhat  decided 
blue  colour  in  telescopes  adapted  to  display  such  features  to  advantage. 
There  are  commonly  two  or  three  dark  belts  on  each  hemisphere. 

Now,  before  inquiring  into  the  peculiarities  presented  by  these  belts, 
and  into  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  been  noted  lately  in  their 
general  aspect,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  briefly  what  such  belts  seem 
to  imply.  That  they  are  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  planet's  atmosphere  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  And  it  has  been  usual  to  compare  them  with  the 
trade- wind  zones  and  the  great  equatorial  calm  zone  on  our  earth.  The 
bright  belts  according  to  this  view,  are  regarded  as  zones  where  for  the 
time  clouds  are  prevalent,  the  dark  belts  being  regions  where  the  com- 
paratively dark  hues  of  the  planet's  surface  are  brought  into  view.  And 

*  It  is  not  uncommonly  stated  in  our  text-books  of  astronomy,  that  the  density  of 
Jupiter's  moons  is  far  less  than  Jupiter's  density  ;  and  Lardner  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  the  density  of  the  matter  composing  these  satellites  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  any  other  hody  of  the  system  whose  density  is  known."  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
All  the  satellites,  save  one,  are  of  greater  density  than  Jupiter,  and  that  one— the 
innermost — is  denser  than  Saturn,  Uranus,  or  Neptune. 
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then  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  point  out,  that  the  parallelism  of  the 
zones  is  due  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  planet's  rotation. 

But  setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  trade-wind  zones  and  the  great 
equatorial  calm  zone  on  our  earth  are,  in  reality,  little  better  than 
meteorological  myths,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  planet  so  far  away  from  the  sun  as  Jupiter  is,  there  should 
be  a  supply  of  clouds  so  abundant  as  to  form  belts  discernible  from  the 
earth.  Jupiter  is  rather  more  than  five  times  farther  from  the  sun  than 
the  earth  is,  and  receives  from  him  about  one  twenty- seventh  part  of  the 
light  and  heat  which  falls  upon  the  earth  (equal  surface  for  equal  surface). 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  possibility  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  some  quality  in  Jupiter's  atmosphere  may  prevent  the  solar 
heat  from  escaping,  and  so  cause  the  climate  of  the  planet  to  be  not  very 
different  from  the  earth's,  yet  the  direct  heat  falling  on  the  planet's  oceans 
cannot  be  increased  in  this  way — nay,  it  must  be  rather  diminished.  It 
chances,  indeed,  that  the  very  quality  by  which  the  earth's  atmosphere 
retains  the  solar  heat  is  unquestionably  possessed  by  Jupiter's  atmosphere. 
When  our  air  is  full  of  aqueous  vapour  (invisible  to  the  eye)  the  escape  of 
heat  is  prevented,  as  Tyndall  has  shown,  and  thus  the  nights  are  warmer 
than  where  the  air  is  dry.  Now  in  Jupiter's  atmosphere  there  is  much 
water,  for  observers  armed  with  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectro- 
scope, have  recognised  the  very  same  dark  bands  upon  the  spectrum  of 
the  planet  which  appear  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun  is  low  down, 
and  therefore  shining  through  the  lower  and  denser  atmospheric  strata. 
The  spectroscopist  knows  that  these  bands  are  due  to  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  because  Janssen  saw  the  very  same  bands  when  he  examined 
the  spectrum  of  a  powerful  light  shining  through  tubes  filled  with  steam. 
So  that  there  is  the  vapour  of  water — and  that,  too,  in  enormous  quan- 
tities— in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter.  But  though  we  thus  recognise  the 
very  quality  necessary  for  an  atmosphere  which  is  to  retain  the  solar  heat, 
our  difficulty  is  not  a  whit  lessened  ;  for  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  invisible  aqueous  vapour  finds  its  way  thus  into  the  planet's 
atmosphere,  as  to  understand  how  the  great  cloud-masses  are  formed. 

Aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  whether  its  presence  is  rendered 
sensible  to  the  sight  or  not,  implies  the  action  of  heat.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  heat  the  greater  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour 
in  the  air.  In  the  summer,  for  instance — though  many  imagine  the 
contrary — there  is  much  more  of  such  vapour  in  the  air  than  there  is 
in  winter,  the  greater  heat  of  the  air  enabling  it  to  keep  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  vapour  in  the  invisible  form.  In  winter,  clouds  are  more 
common,  and  the  air  seems  moister  ;  yet,  in  reality,  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  reduced.  Now  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that,  though  the  sun  supplies  Jupiter  with  only  one  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  heat  which  we  receive,  there  should  yet  be  raised  from 
the  oceans  of  Jupiter  such  masses  of  clouds  as  to  form  veritable  zones  ; 
.  and  that,  moreover,  above  these  clouds  there  should  be  so  large  a  quantity 
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of  invisible  aqueous  vapour  that  the  spectroseopist  can  recognise  the  bands 
of  this  vapour  in  the  planet's  spectrum. 

Even  more  perplexing  is  the  circumstance  that  the  cloud-masses 
should  form  themselves  into  zones.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  difficulty 
by  a  mere  reference  to  the  planet's  rapid  rotation,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  show  how  this  rotation  is  to  act  in  forcing  the  cloud-masses  to  become 
true  belts.  The  whole  substance  of  Jupiter  and  his  whole  atmosphere 
must  take  part  in  his  rotation,  and  to  suppose  that  aqueous  vapour  raised 
from  his  oceans  would  be  left  behind  in  the  upper  air  like  the  steam  from 
a  railway  engine,  is  to  make  a  mistake  resembling  that  which  caused 
Tycho  Brahe  to  deny  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  because  bodies  projected 
into  the  air  are  not  left  behind  by  the  rotating  earth.  Nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  belts  which  vary  remarkably,  from  time  to  time,  in  position  and 
extent,  should  be  formed  by  sun-raised  clouds  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere, 
if  the  planet's  surface  is  divided  into  permanent  lands  and  seas. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  consider  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  disposes  finally  of  the  idea  that  in  the  cloud-rings  of  Jupiter  we  have 
to  deal  with  phenomena  resembling  those  presented  by  our  own  earth. 

We  are  too  apt  in  studying  the  celestial  objects  to  forget  that  where 
all  seems  at  nearly  perfect  rest,  there  may  be  processes  of  the  utmost 
activity, — nay,  rather  of  the  utmost  violence, — taking  place  as  it  were 
under  our  very  eyes,  and  yet  not  perceptible  save  to  the  eye  of  reason. 
Looking  at  Jupiter,  under  his  ordinary  aspect,  even  in  the  finest  telescope, 
one  would  feel  certain  that  a  general  calm  prevailed  over  his  mighty  globe. 
The  steadfast  equatorial  ring,  and  the  straight  and  sharply  defined  bands 
over  either  hemisphere,  suggest  certainly  no  idea  of  violent  action.  And 
when  some  feature  in  a  belt  is  seen  to  change  slowly  in  figure, — or  rather, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  is  found  to  have  so  changed,  for  no  eye 
can  follow  such  changes  as  they  proceed, — we  are  not  prepared  to  recognize 
in  the  process  the  evidence  of  disturbances  compared  with  which  the 
fiercest  hurricanes  that  have  ever  raged  on  earth  are  as  mere  summer 
zephyrs. 

Indeed  the  planet  Jupiter  has  been  selected  even  by  astronomers  of 
repute  as  an  abode  of  pleasantness,  a  sort  of  paradise  among  the^Dlanet- ' 
worlds.  There  exists,  we  are  told,  in  that  distant  world,  a  perennial 
spring, — "A  striking  display  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator,"  says 
Admiral  Smyth  ;  "  for  the  Jovian  year  contains  twelve  mundane  years  ;  and 
if  there  were  a  proportionate  length  of  winter,  that  cold  season  would  be 
three  of  the  earthly  years  in  length  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  vegetable 
life." 

Even  those  who  have  denied  that  Jupiter  can  be  the  abode  of  life,  and 
have  formed  altogether  unfavourable  ideas  of  his  condition,  have  pictured 
him  nevertheless  as  the  scene  of  continual  calm,  though  the  calm  is, 
according  to  their  view,  the  calm  of  gloom  and  desolation.  They  recognise 
in  Jupiter  an  eternal  winter  rather  than  a  perpetual  spring.  Whewell, 
for  example,  in  that  once  famous  work  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  maintained 
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that  if  living  creatures  exist  at  all  in  Jupiter,  they  must  be  wretched 
gelatinous  monsters,  languidly  floating  about  in  icy  seas.  According  to 
him  Jupiter  is  but  a  great  globe  of  ice  and  water  with  perhaps  a  cindery 
nucleus — a  glacial  planet,  with  no  more  vitality  in  it  than  an  iceberg. 

But  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  records  of  observers,  and  to  consider 
them  with  due  reference  to  the  vast  proportions  of  the  planet,  we  recognise 
the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  Jupiter's  unfitness  to  be  the  abode  of  life, 
it  is  not  of  an  excess  of  stillness  that  his  inhabitants  (if  he  have  any)  can 
justly  make  complaint.  Setting  aside  the  enormous  activity  of  which  the 
mere  existence  of  the  belts  affords  evidence,  and  even  regarding  such 
phenomena  as  the  formation  of  a  disappearance  of  a  new  belt  in  two  or 
three  hours  as  merely  indicative  of  heavy  rainfalls  or  of  the  condensation  of 
large  masses  of  invisible  aqueous  vapour  into  clouds, — there  have  been 
signs  on  more  occasions  than  one,  of  Jovian  hurricanes  blowing  persistently 
for  several  weeks  together  at  a  rate  compared  with  which  the  velocity  of 
our  fiercest  tornadoes  seems  utterly  insignificant.  During  the  year  1860, 
a  rift  in  one  of  the  Jovian  cloud-belts  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  demon- 
strate the  startling  fact  that  a  hurricane  was  raging  over  an  extent  of 
Jovian  territory  equalling  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth,  at  a  rate  of  fully 
150  miles  per  hour.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  hurricane  of  like 
velocity  on  our  earth  would  destroy  every  building  in  the  territory  over 
which  it  raged,  would  uproot  the  mightiest  forest  trees,  and  would  cause  in 
fact  universal  desolation.  At  sea  no  ship  that  man  ever  made  could  with- 
stand the  fury  of  such  a  storm  for  a  single  minute.  And  yet  this  tremen- 
dous Jovian  hurricane  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  or  for  fully  one  hundred  Jovian  days. 

But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  change  of  so  remarkable  a 
nature  has  passed  over  Jupiter  as  to  imply  the  existence  of  forces  even 
more  energetic  than  those  at  work  in  producing  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  Mr.  Browning  (the  eminent  optician  and 
observer)  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
equatorial  zone,  usually,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  had 
assumed  a  decidedly  orange  tint.  At  the  same  time  it  had  become  much 
less  uniform  in  outline,  and  sundry  peculiarities  in  its  appearance  could 
be  recognised,  which  have  been  severally  compared  to  portholes,  pipe- 
bowls  and  stems,  oval  mouldings,  and  other  objects  of  an  uncelestial 
nature.  Without  entering  into  descriptions  which  could  only  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  means  of  a  series  of  elaborate  illustrations,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  bright  edges  of  the  belts  bordering  on  this  ruddy 
equatorial  zone  seemed  to  be  frayed  and  torn  like  the  edges  of  storm 
clouds,  and  that  the  knots  and  projections  thus  formed  often  extended 
so  far  upon  the  great  orange  zone,  from  both  sides,  as  almost  to  break  it 
up  into  separate  parts. 

Now  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  form  of  action  to  which 
these  remarkable  changes  were  due,  we  can  see  at  once  that  they  implied 
processes  of  extreme  energy.  For,  every  one  of  the  projections  and  knots, 
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the  seeming  frayed  edges  of  narrow  cloud-streaks,  had,  in  reality,  an 
extent  exceeding  the  largest  of  our  terrestrial  countries.  Yet  their  aspect, 
and  indeed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ruddy  belt,  whose  extent  far  exceeded 
the  whole  surface  of  our  earth,  changed  obviously  from  night  to  night. 

Strangely  enough,  these  interesting  observations,  though  they  were 
presently  confirmed  by  several  well-known  students  of  the  heavens,  did 
not  attract  that  full  attention  from  the  senior  astronomers  of  the  day, 
which  they  appeared  to  merit.  Several,  indeed,  of  our  leading  astro- 
nomers were  disposed  to  deny  that  anything  unusual  was  in  progress, 
though  none  asserted  definitely  that  they  based  this  opinion  on  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  planet's  face.  But  quite  recently  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  modern  observers, — Mr.  Lassell,  lately  president  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society — (having  been  led  to  observe  the  planet  by 
the  fact  that  certain  phenomena  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  satel- 
lite system  are  now  in  progress),  found  his  attention  attracted  by  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  colours  presented  by  Jupiter's  belts.  After 
describing  the  appearances  he  had  intended  to  observe  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  proceeds,  "But  this  was  not  the  phenomenon  which  struck 
me  most  in  this  rare  and  exquisite  view  of  Jupiter.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  think  that  there  might  be 
some  exaggeration  in  the  coloured  views  I  have  lately  seen  of  the  planet ; 
but  this  property  of  the  disc,  in  the  view  I  am  describing,  was  so  unmis- 
takable that  my  scepticism  is  at  last  beginning  to  yield."  Nor  will  this 
statement  be  thought  to  express  more  than  the  truth,  when  we  add  that 
in  the  picture  accompanying  his  paper,  Mr.  Lassell  presented  the  equatorial 
zone  as  brown-orange,  and  three  neighbouring  dark  zones  as  purple  ;  one 
of  the  intermediate  light  belts  being  pictured  as  of  a  light  olive-green. 

Let  us  compare  these  observations  made  in  our  brumous  latitudes, 
with  those  effected  by  Father  Secchi  with  the  fine  equatorial  of  the  Roman 
Observatory.  "  During  the  fine  evenings  of  this  month,"  he  wrote  last 
February,  "Jupiter  has  presented  a  wonderful  aspect.  The  equatorial 
band,  of  a  very  pronounced  rose  colour,  was  strewn  with  a  large  number 
of  yellowish  clouds.  Above  and  below  this  band,  there  were  many  very- 
fine  zones,  with  others  strongly  marked  and  narrow,  which  resembled 
stretched  threads.  The  blue  and  yellow  colours  formed  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  red  zone,  a  contrast  doubtless  increased  by  a  little 
illusion.  The  surface  of  the  planet  is  actually  so  different  from  that 
which  I  have  formerly  seen,  that  there  is  room  for  the  study  of  the  planet's 
meteorology." 

It  appears  to  us  that  when  these  remarkable  changes  are  considered  in 
combination  with  the  circumstance  that  on  a  priori  grounds  we  should 
expect  the  sun  to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  planet's 
atmosphere,  the  idea  cannot  but  be  suggested  that  the  chief  source  of 
all  this  energy  resides  in  the  planet  itself.  The  idea  may  seem  startling 
at  a  first  view,  but  when  once  entertained,  many  arguments  will  be  found 
to  present  themselves  in  its  favour. 

26-5 
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For  instance,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed,  heretofore,  as  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  if  the  Jovian  belts  are  sun-raised,  that  they 
pass  round  to  the  nocturnal  half  of  Jupiter  and  reappear  again,  with  the 
same  general  features  as  before,  and  this  often  for  weeks  at  a  stretch. 
Even  that  remarkable  feature  whose  changes  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
mighty  hurricanes  were  in  progress,  yet  changed  continuously  and  regu- 
larly during  the  Jovian  nights  as  well  as  during  the  Jovian  days,  for  one 
hundred  such  days  in  succession.  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  the  seat 
of  disturbance  is  in  the  planet  itself,  but  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable  (as  it 
seems  to  us)  if  the  sun  occasions  all  these  meteorological  changes  in 
Jupiter,  as  he  occasions  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  our  earth's 
atmosphere.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  earth's  meteorological  con- 
dition, appears  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  condition  of  Jupiter's 
atmosphere  ! 

Now,  as  respects  the  alternation  of  summer  and  winter,  we  can  form 
no  satisfactory  opinion  in  Jupiter's  case,  because  he  has  no  seasons  worth 
mentioning.  For  instance,  in  latitudes  on  Jupiter  corresponding  to  our 
own,  the  difference  between  extreme  winter  and  extreme  summer  corre- 
sponds to  the  difference  between  the  warmth  on  March  12  and  March  28, 
or  between  the  warmth  on  September  15  and  on  September  81.  Yet  we 
are  not  without  evidence  as  to  seasonal  meteorological  effects  in  the  case 
of  the  sun's  outer  family  of  planets.  Saturn,  a  belted  planet  like  Jupiter, 
and  in  all  other  respects  resembling  him  so  far  as  telescopic  study  can  be 
trusted,  has  seasons  even  more  markedly  contrasted  than  those  on  our 
own  earth.  We  see  now  one  pole  now  another  bowed  towards  us,  and  his 
equatorial  zone  is  curved  now  downwards  now  upwards,  so  as  to  form  two 
half  ovals  (at  these  opposite  seasons),  which,  taken  together,  would  make 
an  ellipse  about  half  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  As  no  less  than  fourteen 
years  and  a  half  separate  the  Saturnian  summer  and  winter,  we  might 
fairly  expect  that  the  sun's  action  would  have  time  to  exert  itself.  In 
particular,  we  might  fairly  expect  the  great  equatorial  zone  to  be  displaced  ; 
for  our  terrestrial  zone  of  calms  or  "  doldrums  "  travels  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  as  the  sun  shifts  northwards  and  southwards  of  the  celestial 
equator,  accomplishing  in  this  way  a  range  of  no  less  than  3,000  miles. 
But  the  Saturnian  equatorial  zone  is  not  displaced  at  all  during  the  long 
Saturnian  year.  It  remains  always  persistently  equatorial !  Nothing  could 
be  more  easy  than  the  detection  of  its  change  of  place  if  it  followed 
the  sun;  yet  no  observer  has  ever  suspected  the  slightest  degree  of 
systematic  change  corresponding  with  the  changes  of  the  Saturnian 
seasons.  Or  rather,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  such  change  takes 
place. 

It  appears,  then,  that  night  and  day,  and  summer  and  winter,  are  alike 
without  influence  on  the  Jovian  and  Saturnian  cloud  zones.  Can  it 
reasonably  be  questioned  that,  this  being  the  case,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  cloud  zones  in  these  planets  themselves,  and  not  in  the  solar 
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orb,  whose  action  must  needs  be  largely  influenced  by  the  alternation  of 
night  and  day  and  of  the  seasons  ? 

But  further,  we  find  that  a  circumstance  which  had  seemed  perplexing 
when  we  compared  the  Jovian  belts  with  terrestrial  trade-wind  zones,  finds 
an  explanation  at  once  when  we  regard  the  belts  as  due  to  some  form  of 
action  exerted  by  the  planet  itself.  For  let  us  suppose  that  streams  of 
vapour  are  poured  upwards  to  vast  heights  and  with  great  velocity  from 
the  true  surface  of  the  planet.  Then  such  streams  starting  from  the  sur- 
face with  the  rotational  movement  there  prevailing,  would  be  carried  to 
regions  where  (owing  to  increase  of  distance  from  the  centre)  the  move- 
ment due  to  the  planet's  rotation  would  be  greater.  They  would  thus  be 
caught  by  the  more  swiftly- moving  upper  air  and  carried  forwards,  the 
modus  operandi  being  the  reverse  of  that  observed  when  an  engine  leaves 
a  trail  of  condensed  steam  behind  it ;  or  rather  it  may  be  compared  to 
what  would  take  place  if  a  steam-engine  were  moving  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  wind  but  less  swiftly,  so  that  steam-clouds  would  be  carried  in  front 
instead  of  behind. 

Now,  heat  is  the  only  form  of  force  which  could  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  enormous  masses  of  cloud  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter.  And  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  clouds  could  be 
maintained  at  a  great  height  above  the  real  surface  of  the  planet  unless 
that  surface  were  intensely  hot, — as  hot  perhaps  as  red-hot  iron.  If  we 
supposed  this  to  be  the  case  we  should  find  at  once  an  explanation  of  the 
ruddy  aspect  of  the  dark  belts.  Nor  would  the  change  of  the  great 
equatorial  belt  from  white  to  red  imply  more  than  that,  owing  to  some 
unknown  cause,  clouds  had  not  formed  during  the  last  two  years  over  the 
planet's  equatorial  zone,  or,  having  formed,  had  been  dispersed  in  some 
way.  We  need  not  even  imagine  a  complete  dispersion,  since  the  best 
telescopes,  and  notably  Mr.  Buckingham's  fine  21 -inch  refractor,  have  shown 
always  a  multitude  of  minute  cloud-like  objects  over  the  ruddy  equatorial 
zone. 

But  the  idea  of  a  red-hot  planet,  or  of  a  planet  partially  red-hot,  will 
appear  at  a  first  view  too  bizarre  to  be  entertained  even  for  a  moment. 
We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  other  worlds, 
that  the  mind  is  disposed  to  reject  the  conception  that  they  can  be  so 
intensely  heated  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 

This  unwillingness  to  accept  startling  ideas  is  not  to  be  altogether 
reprehended,  since  it  prevents  the  mind  from  forming  rash  and  baseless 
speculations.  Yet  we  must  not  suffer  this  mental  habitude,  excellent 
though  it  may  be  in  its  proper  place,  to  interfere  with  the  admission  of 
conclusions  which  seem  based  on  trustworthy  evidence.  Let  us  then 
inquire  whether  the  startling  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
study  of  observed  facts  may  not  be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  other 
facts  not  yet  considered. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  real  globe  of  Jupiter  is  thus  intensely 
heated,  a  portion  of  the  planet's  light  must  be  inherent.  Therefore  we 
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might  expect  that  the  planet  would  shine  somewhat  more  brightly  than  a 
globe  of  equal  size  and  similarly  placed,  shining  merely  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  light.  Now  two  series  of  good  observations  have  been  made  upon 
the  luminosity  of  Jupiter.  One  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Bond,  of 
America,  the  other  by  Dr.  Zollner,  of  Germany.  According  to  the  former, 
Jupiter  shines  more  brightly  than  he  would  if  he  reflected  the  whole  of 
the  light  falling  upon  him  !  According  to  the  latter,  and  more  trustworthy 
series,  Jupiter  does  not  indeed  shine  quite  so  brightly  as  Professor  Bond 
supposed,  but  the  planet  yet  shines  three  times  as  brightly  as  a  globe  of 
equal  size  would  shine,  if  similarly  placed,  but  constituted  like  Mars,  and 
four  times  as  brightly  as  such  a  globe  would  shine  if  constituted  like  our 
moon.  Jupiter  shines  in  fact  very  nearly  as  brightly  as  though  he  were 
constituted  like  one  of  our  terrestrial  clouds ! 

This  result  is  highly  significant.  If  Jupiter  showed  no  belts  and 
shone  with  a  pure  white  colour,  we  could  explain  it  at  once  by  simply 
regarding  Jupiter  as  wholly  cloud-covered  or  snow-covered  (for  snow  and 
cloud  shine  with  nearly  equal  lustre  when  similarly  illuminated).  But  the 
great  dark  belts  which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  planet's  disc 
altogether  negative  this  supposition.  We  seem  compelled  to  believe  that 
some  considerable  portion  of  the  planet's  lustre  is  inherent. 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  carefully  here.  We  have  to  inquire  first  how 
far  Zollner's  results  can  be  trusted,  and  secondly,  whether  they  are  corrobo- 
rated by  any  independent  evidence.  Now  Zollner  carefully  estimated  the 
weight  of  his  observations, — we  may  say  he  jealously  estimated  their 
weight,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
securing  a  greater  or  less  result,  while  he  was  greatly  interested  in  so 
stating  the  value  of  his  results  that  those  who  might  succeed  him  in  the 
inquiry  should  not  detect  any  serious  error  in  his  estimate.  But  his 
opinion  of  the  probable  degree  of  error  in  his  observations  was  such  as 
scarcely  to  affect  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  statements  we  have  made 
above.  Taking  Zollner's  lowest  estimate  of  Jupiter's  brightness,  that 
statement  remains  appreciably  correct. 
And  next  as  to  corroborative  evidence. 

It  happens  that  we  have  a  very  delicate  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  of  Jupiter's  luminosity,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  orbs 
similarly  placed.  For  his  satellites  pass  across  his  face,  and  nothing  can 
be  easier  than  to  observe  whether  they  appear  darker  or  brighter  than  his 
surface. 

It  was  an  observation  such  as  this  which  Mr.  Lassell  had  made  on  the 
night  when  he  noticed  the  ruddiness  of  Jupiter's  great  medial  belt.  By 
a  singular  chance  Father  Secchi  made  a  similar  observation  during 
his  researches,  and  the  reader  will  see,  when  we  have  quoted  the  narra- 
tives of  both  these  observers,  that  the  comparative  darkness  of  all  four 
satellites  will  have  been  established.  "  The  fourth  satellite,"  sa}rs  Lassell, 
"  has  begun  again  for  a  season  to  cross  the  planet's  disc,  and  I  have 
looked  out  for  opportunities  of  observing  its  passages,  and  was  favoured 
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on  the  night  of  the  30th  December  last  by  witnessing  a  part  of  its  passage 
under  circumstances  more  than  usually  propitious.  On  its  first  entrance 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  edge,  not  appearing  at  all  as 
the  others  do,  as  a  round  bright  spot.  As  it  advanced  it  grew  gradually 
manifestly  darker  than  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
advanced  a  fourth  of  the  way  across  it  had  become  a  very  dark  if  not  a 
black  spot — so  dark,  indeed,  that  if  I  had  looked  at  Jupiter  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  positions  of  his  satellites,  I  should  have  said 
that  a  shadow  (of  a  satellite)  was  passing.  I  remember  having  seen  the 
like  phenomenon  many  years  ago ;  but  my  impression  is  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  disc  of  the  satellite  so  near  to  absolute  blackness  before.  Of 
course  it  is  only  by  contrast  that  it  can  possibly  so  appear ;  and  we  have 
in  this  fact  a  striking  proof  of  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the  surface  of 
the  planet.  In  the  same  way  the  solar  spots,  if  not  surrounded  by  the 
marvellous  splendour  of  the  sun's  surface,  would  doubtless  appear  as 
brilliant  objects." 

Next  let  us  hear  Secchi's  account.  "  On  the  evening  of  February 
3rd,"  he  says,  "  I  observed  the  transit  of  the  third  satellite  and  that  of 
its  shadow.  The  satellite  seemed  almost  black  when  it  was  upon  the 
middle  of  the  planet's  disc,  and  notably  smaller  than  its  shadow,  which  was 
visible  at  the  same  time ;  one  would  have  estimated  it  at  only  one-half. 
In  approaching  the  edge  the  satellite  disappeared,  and  reappeared 
soon  after,  close  by  the  edge,  but  as  a  bright  point.  This  fact  is  not  a 
new  one  for  the  other  satellites,  but  for  the  third  it  is  unique.  This  result 
shows  also  the  great  difference  of  luminosity  at  the  centre  and  near  the 
edge  of  the  planet,  a  difference  already  confirmed  by  photography." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  strikingly  these  facts  illustrate 
and  confirm  Dr.  Zollner's  observations.  But  they  also  supply  fresh 
evidence  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

Although  a  part  of  the  difference  dwelt  on  in  Secchi's  closing  words 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  light  near  the  planet's 
edge,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  whole  difference  can  be  thus 
explained.  A  difference  so  great  that  a  satellite  appears  as  a  bright 
point  close  by  the  planet's  edge,  and  almost  black  near  the  middle  of  the 
disc,  suggests  that  the  light  near  the  edge  is  not  reinforced  by  the 
inherent  luminosity  of  our  theory,  that  luminosity  adding  only  to  the 
brightness  of  the  central  parts  of  the  disc.  We  would  not  insist  too 
strongly  on  this  inference,  because  the  darkening  due  to  oblique  incidence 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  very  obvious  to  direct  observation.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  portion  of  the  difference  should  be  referred  to  the 
inherent  luminosity  of  the  central  parts  of  the  disc.  This  being 
admitted,  it  would  follow  that  the  real  solid  globe  of  the  planet  is  much 
smaller  than  the  globe  measured  by  astronomers  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
instead  of  that  amazingly  small  density  which  is  so  perplexing  a  feature 
of  the  planet's  physical  condition,  Jupiter's  globe  may  have  a  density 
equalling  or  exceeding  that  of  the  earth. 
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And  after  all,  let  us  remember  that  the  theory  that  Jupiter  is  an 
intensely  heated  globe — a  theory  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
consideration  of  many  observed  facts,  and  which  in  its  turn  suggests  very 
satisfactory  explanations  of  other  observed  facts — would  merely  show  that, 
as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  sun  and 
the  minor  planets  in  respect  of  size,  so  those  giant  orbs  hold  a  corre- 
sponding position  in  respect  of  inherent  heat.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
earth  is  8,000  miles,  the  sun  840,000  miles,  in  diameter,  and  Jupiter, 
with  his  diameter  of  82,000  miles,  comes  midway  between  these  orbs. 
Now,  the  sun  is  at  a  white  heat,  and  the  earth  gives  out  only  what  is 
called  obscure  heat ;  and  if  Jupiter's  globe  is  at  a  red  heat,  he  again 
comes  midway  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 

We  should  be  led  by  the  theory  here  maintained  to  regard  the  major 
planets  which  travel  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids  as  in  a  sense  secondary 
suns.     So  viewed,  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  orbs  fit  for  the  support 
of  living  creatures.     Yet,  as  each  of  them  is  the  centre  of  a  scheme  of 
dependent  worlds,  of  dimensions  large  enough  to  supply  room  for  many 
millions  of  living  creatures,  we  should  not  merely  find  a  raison  d'etre  for 
the  outer  planets,  but  we  should  be  far  better  able  to  explain  their  purpose 
in  the  scheme  of  creation  than  on  any  theory  hitherto  put  forward  respect- 
ing them.    Jupiter  as  an  abode  of  life  is  a  source  of  wonder  and  perplexity, 
and  his  satellites  seem  scarcely  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.     He  appears 
as  a  bleak  and  desolate  dwelling-place,  and  they  together  supply  him  with 
scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the  light  which  we  receive  from  our  moon  at 
full.     But  regarding  Jupiter  as  a  miniature  sun,  not  indeed  possessing 
any  large  degree  of  inherent  lustre,  but  emitting  a  considerable  quantity 
of  heat,  we  recognize  in  him  the  fitting  ruler  of  a  scheme  of  subordinate 
orbs,  whose  inhabitants  would  require  the  heat  which  he  affords  to  eke 
out  the   small  supply  which  they  receive  directly  from  the  sun.     The 
Saturnian  system,    again,  is  no  longer  mysterious   when  thus   viewed. 
The  strange  problem  presented  by  the  rings,  which  actually  conceal  the 
sun  from  immense  regions  of  the  planet  for  years  together  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  winter  of  those  regions,  is  satisfactorily  solved  when  the 
Saturnian  satellites  are  regarded  as  the  abodes  of  life,  and  Saturn  himself 
as  the  source  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  heat- supply.     We  do 
not  say  that,  in  thus  exhibiting  the  Jovian  and  Saturnian  systems  in  a 
manner  which  accords  with  our  ideas  respecting  the  laws  of  life  in  the 
universe,  we  have  given  irrefragable  testimony  in  favour  of  our  theory. 
That  theory  must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  evidence  in  its  favour  or 
against  it.    But  so  long  as  men  believe  that  there  is  design  in  the  scheme 
of  the  universe,  they  will  be  readier  to  accept  conclusions  which  exhibit 
at  once  the  major  planets  and  their  satellites  as  occupying  an  intelligible 
position  in  that  scheme,  than  views  which  leave  the  satellites  unaccounted 
for,  and  present  the  giant  planets  themselves  as  very  questionable  abodes 
for  any  known  orders  of  living  creatures. 
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I. 

PEOPLE  had  long  been  agreed  that  it  was  time  there  were  an  end  to  all 
this  in  the  Duchy  of  Nevelundregenstein.     The  weather  had  for  many 
years  been  going  all  amiss.    It  snowed  in  spring,  it  froze  in  early  autumn, 
the  wind  in  June  was  boisterous  and  keen,  the  air  in  February  mild  as 
May.     Not  a  soul  in  Nevelundregenstein  but  spoke  bitterly  of  the  seasons, 
was  sarcastic  about  the  sun,  and  alluded  in  terms  of  opprobrium  and 
disdain  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather.     For  what,  said  they,  was  the  use 
of  an  official  who  could  not  keep  his  elements  under  better  control? 
Where  was  the  sense  of  maintaining  a  clerk  who  let  cold  and  heat  play 
such  silly  freaks  that  there  was  no  knowing  a  week  beforehand  what 
arrangements  one   should  make   or  what  clothes   one   should  put  on  ? 
Public  festivities,  and  indeed  all  outdoor  labours  generally  were  reduced 
under  such  a  system  as  this  to  a  mere  game  of  pitch  and  toss.     Civic 
pageants  were  conducted  amidst  deluges  of  sleet,  fireworks  mounted  with 
the  greatest  care  to  solemnize  loyal  anniversaries  spluttered  miserably  at 
the  time  of  ignition  ;  at  the  last  review  passed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  his 
Serene  Highness  and  staff  had  been  drenched  through  like  so  many  sops. 
And  when  somebody  or  other  remarked  that  Jupiter  had  once  handed 
over  the  ordinance  of  the  seasons  to  a  peasant  who  had  not  come  very 
brilliantly  out  of  the  experiment,  people  answered  with  great  scorn  that 
the  man  as  a  peasant  was  naturally  ignorant,  that  the  date  was  also  very 
long  ago  when  men's  minds  were  dark ;  and  that  besides  the  thing  had 
never  happened  at  all,  being  a  mere  invention  of  ^Esop's,  who  was  an 
ironical  fellow  addicted  to  light  writing  and  captious  inferences.     "  Ah  ! ' 
added  they,  "if  the  management  of  the  elements  could  only  be  handed 
over  in  this  age  of  progress  to  the  responsible  ministry  of  Nevelundregen- 
stein, there  would  be  a  very  different  story !  " 

Now  these  objurgations  were  distasteful  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 
After  all  he  did  his  best,  but  he  had  a  great  many  countries  to  attend  to. 
In  proportion  as  the  world  grew  populated  he  could  no  longer  give  to 
whole  tracts  of  land  a  climate  only  fitted  for  newts  or  fire -flies ;  he  was 
obliged  to  see  that  each  corner  of  the  globe  was  at  least  habitable,  and 
this  work,  difficult  and  harassing  in  itself,  was  not  rendered  more  easy  by 
the  unceasing  watch  which  the  Nevelundregensteiners  kept  even  over 
those  portions  of  the  globe  which  did  not  concern  them.  For  of  late 
years  a  custom  had  sprung  up  in  the  Duchy  of  roaming  over  the  world  at 
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summer-tide  in  excursion-parties,  and,  if  from  the  beginning  ot  these 
summer-trips  to  the  end,  the  weather  was  not  of  the  finest,  freshest,  and 
sunniest,  the  excursionists  were  no  sooner  home  than  they  filled  the  public 
prints  with  their  wailings,  protesting  that  this  and  that  climate  had  been 
culpably  over-vaunted,  and_that  the  weather  all  the  globe  over  was  detest- 
able. So  one  year,  when  complaints  of  this  sort  had  been  raging  with 
more  than  usual  virulence,  when  some  learned  persons  had  even  written 
books  to  prove  that  the  course  of  the  seasons  was  quite  disorganized,  and 
when  it  had  passed  into  common  pleasantry  to  carry  an  umbrella  about 
with  one  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  fine  day,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  office  to  be 
abused  in  this  fashion.  Since  his  best  efforts  were  misinterpreted,  since 
he  reaped  no  thanks,  but  only  ingratitude  from  his  most  conscientious 
endeavours  to  please,  he  would  perpetrate  a  resolve  he  had  often  meditated 
before,  and  send  in  his  resignation. 

This  welcome  piece  of  news  was  not  spread  all  at  once  through  the 
Duchy.  As  usually  happens,  a  rumour  of  it  first  obtained  circulation  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Nevelstadt,  which  is  the  ducal  capital ;  then  the 
clubs  got  to  whisper  about  it  at  cura9oa  time,  then  groups  of  well-informed 
passengers  who  travelled  into  Nevelstadt  by  the  morning  trains,  and  back 
therefrom  in  the  evening  ones,  chatted  about  it  cautiously  among  them- 
selves at  the  stations  where  they  halted ;  then,  at  length,  when  everybody 
had  more  or  less  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  a  semi-official  newspaper  declared 
itself  authorized  to  announce  that  certain  changes  of  a  beneficial  nature 
were  in  contemplation  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  weather  in 
his  Serene  Highness's  dominions ;  and  this  having  elicited  a  question  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  in  his  place 
a  few  days  afterwards,  amidst  a  dead  silence,  and  stated  that  a  communi- 
cation had  in  effect  been  received  by  his  Serene  Highness's  Government 
from  the  Empire  of  the  Clouds,  notifying  a  denunciation  of  the  weather- 
treaty  hitherto  existing  between  the  two  realms.  He  believed  communi- 
cations of  a  similar  character  had  been  addressed  to  the  governments  of 
other  States,  but  owing  to  representations  that  these  States  were  satisfied 
with  the  working  of  the  existing  weather- treaties,  the  Empire  of  the 
Clouds  had  consented  to  a  renewal  of  them.  With  the  Duchy  of  Nevel- 
undregenstein,  however,  the  Cloud  Government  had  in  a  despatch,  which 
he  was  happy  to  describe  as  most  courteous  and  friendly,  declined  to  sign 
a  renewal.  Accordingly,  the  management  of  the  weather  in  his  Highness's 
dominions  would  on  and  after  a  date  to  be  settled  by  pending  negotiations 
pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Nevelundregensteiner  Government. 

To  pretend  that  this  communication  caused  unmixed  and  universal 
satisfaction  would  not  be  quite  correct,  for  there  are  carping  minds 
everywhere,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  vituperating  the 
fickleness  of  the  seasons  were  not  less  loud,  now  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  change,  in  exclaiming  that  things  were  very  well  as  they 
were.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  impression  was  favourable.  People 
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were  tired  of  being  wetted  or  sunned  upon  according  to  no  fixed  plan ;  they 
envied  the  fate  of  those  happier  countries  where  the  rain  would  fall  in  duly 
appointed  cataracts  for  three  months  without  stopping,  and  leave  one  to 
uninterrupted  and  baking  sunshine  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Moreover,  they 
had  every  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  the  Nevelundregensteiner  Govern- 
ment, and  though  to  be  sure  the  outward  manifestations  of  this  confidence 
consisted  chiefly  in  groans  about  the  taxes,  yet  had  it  been  put  to  the  nation 
by  a  solemn  vote,  whether  the  cabinet  were  fit  to  undertake  the  new 
duties  laid  upon  them,  the  majority  would  have  voted  the  affirmative, 
deeming  the  Government  suited  to  any  work  that  entailed  an  increase  of 
pay  and  patronage.  So  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mutual  congratulation 
all  round.  Friends  shook  each  other's  hands  with  much  warmth  in  the 
public  streets.  Maps  were  sold  delineating  the  course  of  the  sun  under 
the  old  system,  and  suggesting  amended  cycles  for  its  future  revolutions  ; 
and  the  only  people  who  found  it  difficult  to  evince  much  cheerfulness 
were  those  who  sold  umbrellas,  galoshes,  or  waterproof  clothing.  These,  it 
must  be  confessed,  made  some  stir ;  but  a  deputation  of  them  having 
waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  to  remonstrate  against  any  changes  likely 
to  affect  their  trades,  received  from  him  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
every  regard  would  be  paid  to  vested  interests.  This  pleased  them  so  well 
that  they  retired  to  a  public  room,  and  cordially  voted  him  a  presentation 
umbrella  with  a  silver-gilt  handle,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Government,  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  their  coming  duties,  were  taking  measures  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  them.  Very  properly  shelving  all  other  legislation,  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  framing  of  a  bill  intituled,  "  A  Bill  for  the 
Kegulation  of  all  Things  appertaining  to  the  Temperature,  Weather,  and 
Climate  of  His  Serene  Highness's  Duchy."  This  bill  (to  introduce  which 
six  dozen  and  a  half  of  smaller  government  measures  were,  amid  piercing 
cries  from  those  interested  in  them,  withdrawn)  comprised  twenty-six 
schedules  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  clauses,  covering  between  them 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  of  printed  paper.  It  was  read  the  first  time 
without  opposition,  and  a  second  time  after  considerable  opposition,  but 
eventually  the  House  came  to  agreement  upon  the  following  clauses  : — 

That  an  officer  should  be  appointed  bearing  the  title  of  Principal 
Clerk  of  State  for  the  Weather  Department. 

That  he  should  draw  a  large  salary. 

That  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  change  with  the 
Ministry. 

That  under-clerks  and  secretaries  should  be  appointed  at.  his  discretion 
to  serve  under  him  and  constitute  the  Department. 

That  all  these  clerks  should  draw  large  salaries. 

And  that  an  edifice  or  observatory  should  be  built  at  the  public  expense 
to  house  the  Clerk  of  State  and  the  entire  Weather  Department. 

In  committee  several  amendments  were  moved,  which  gave  rise,  both 
in  the  House  and  outside  it,  to  disputing  and  acrimony.  But  this  was 
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always  the  way  in  Nevelundregenstein,  for  it  was  the  happiness  and 
privilege  of  the  country  to  be  divided  into  two  parties  equally  eloquent  in 
debate.  When  one  party  said  black  the  other  party  cried  white  ;  and  if 
one  party  contended  that  two  and  two  made  five,  nothing  could  equal  the 
energy  of  the  other  in  proving  that  they  made  only  three.  Naturally 
the  public  good  was  much  advanced  by  this  method  of  doing  things, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  was  called  discussing  a  question 
impartially;  but  the  truly  admirable  feature  of  Nevelundregensteiner 
politics  was  that,  instead  of  being  each  trammelled  by  a  set  of  fixed 
opinions — (which  surely  is  as  degrading  a  predicament  for  a  party  as  can 
well  be  conceived) — either  political  section  adopted  the  other's  conviction 
with  remarkable  candour  according  as  they  were  in  office  or  out  of  it. 
This  prevented  the  country  at  large  from  being  quite  so  clear  on  the 
subject  of  party  distinctions  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  and  led  to 
the  general  belief  that  a  politician  was  a  biped  variety  of  the  chameleon. 
But  one  must  beware  of  endorsing  this  opinion  further  than  by  designating 
the  rival  parties  simply  as  the  Ins  and  the  Outs ;  for  if  once  one  were  to 
set  oneself  to  shaking  the  prestige  of  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  take 
this  world's  affairs  into  their  keeping,  what  hope  would  there  be  for 
human  progress  ?  One  should  always  be  reverential. 

So  then  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  wrangled  pursuant  to  time-honoured 
custom  over  the  amendments,  some  of  which  were  lost,  and  others,  after 
much  rhetoric  and  exertion,  carried.  Among  the  latter  was  one  which 
set  forth,  that  "  whereas  it  was  expedient  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
Department  should  be  a  man  learned  in  astronomy  no  person  should  be 
appointed  to  have,  hold,  or  enjoy  that  office  who  had  not  previously  had, 
held,  or  enjoyed  the  office  of  Ducal  Astronomer,  or  Assistant  Ducal 
Astronomer  or  Astronomer,  Assistant  Astronomer,  or  Sub -Assistant 
Astronomer  to  his  Highness 's  fleet."  This  amendment  was  cheerfully 
accepted  by  the  Government,  and  the  Prime  Minister  having  set  eyes 
upon  his  cousin  for  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Weather,  appointed  him 
as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed,  Ducal  Astronomer  on  a  Monday,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Weather  on  a  Tuesday,  which  everybody  except  the  Outs 
admitted  was  a  most  ingenious  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  law. 
On  his  side  the  new  Clerk  of  the  Weather  immediately  filled  up  all  the 
higher  posts  in  the  Weather  Department  with  his  kinsmen,  who  knew 
nothing  of  astronomy ;  but  he  was  justly  and  implacably  severe  in 
demanding  that  all  the  copying  clerks  should  be  astronomical,  and,  upon 
six  of  these  clerkships,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  thalers  a  year  each, 
being  generously  thrown  open  to  the  public,  an  examination  was  devised 
of  such  beneficial  stiffness  that  the  six  successful  candidates  were  removed 
from  the  examination-room  in  cabs  to  the  hydropathic  establishment, 
where  they  were  treated  with  all  kindness  and  cold  water  for  six  weeks. 
This  part  of  the  matter  being  so  happily  settled,  nothing  remained  but  to 
set  to  work  on  the  observatory ;  and,  when  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in 
debating  on  the  sum  to  be  voted,  and  three  months  on  the  choice  of  a 
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site,  and  six  months  more  on  a  competition  between  architects,  and  yet 
other  six  months  in  discussing  whether  some  other  site  and  some  other 
architect  would  not  do  better  than  those  originally  selected,  an  edifice  was 
at  last  raised  almost  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  built  for  half 
the  time  and  for  a  fifth  of  the  money.  By  this  date  the  delay  which  had 
been  recorded  for  the  termination  of  the  weather  treaty  was  almost  at  an 
end,  and  preparations  were  being  pushed  on  vigorously  in  the  Duchy  for 
the  national  holiday  which  was  to  celebrate  the  transfer  of  the  weather 
from  celestial  to  terrestrial  management.  Flags  and  patriotic  devices 
glowed  in  the  shop  windows;  the  gas  people  and  pyrotechnicians  had 
more  orders  than  they  could  meet;  grand  stands  were  erected  where 
comprehensive  views  of  the  horizon  might  be  obtained ;  telescopes  and 
field-glasses  rose  to  a  premium,  and  official  bills  were  posted  at  all  the 
street  corners  announcing  the  meteorological  programme  of  the  day's 
rejoicings.  First,  there  was  to  be  a  splendid  aurora  borealis  at  ten,  then 
a  grand  dispersion  of  clouds  by  a  south-west  wind  at  eleven.  At  half-past 
twelve  and  half-past  three  a  rainbow  ;  in  the  evening  a  sunset  as  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  with  illumination  of  the  firmament  into  masses  of  orange, 
blue,  violet,  purple,  and  scarlet  clouds  ;  after  moon- rise  a  flight  of  meteors 
with  dance  of  shooting  stars,  and  intermittent  flashes  of  sheet  lightning ; 
the  whole  to  conclude  with  a  streak  of  forked  lightning,  a  peal  of  cloud 
artillery,  and  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt  at  midnight.  In  the  Reichsrath, 
the  Out  party,  backed  by  the  entire  Umbrella  Interest,  took  exception  to 
this  programme  from  its  not  including  a  shower  of  rain,  and  determined 
efforts  were  made  to  add  this  refreshing  feature  to  the  list  of  the  day's 
entertainments  ;  but  the  motion  to  that  effect  failed,  and  the  Government 
could  not  even  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  up  the  fall  of  the  midnight 
thunderbolt  by  a  half  hour's  storm  which  should  cool  the  atmosphere. 
Whereat  the  Outs  consoled  themselves,  reflecting  that  if  the  Ministry- 
began  by  arraying  against  it  such  powerful  bodies  as  the  umbrella,  galosh 
and  waterproof  vendors,  there  would  very  soon  be  a  change  of  cabinet. 

II. 

Now  to  understand  the  influence  which  the  new  weather-management 
exercised  both  over  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  Nevelstadt, 
let  it  be  mentioned  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Transfer  Day  the  Frau 
Grafin  von  Eosenblatter  was  waiting  for  the  dress  with  which  she  hoped 
to  outdazzle  all  the  other  ladies  in  the  Grand  Stand,  tickets  of  admission 
to'  which  had  kindly  been  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  new  Clerk  of  the 
Weather,  the  gentleman  who  knew  nothing  of  astronomy  and  drew  a  large 
salary.  It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  dress,  which  had  been  promised 
for  the  evening  before,  had  not  yet  come.  Half-past  seven,  and  no  sign 
of  the  dress.  At  7.45,  Carl  the  head  footman  was  despatched  in  a  cab  to 
the  dressmaker's,  to  say  that,  whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  dress,  it 
was  to  be  brought  immediately,  with  a  great  stress  and  a  stamp  of  the  foot 
on  the  word  "  immediately."  At  7.50,  Conrad  the  second  footman  was 
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sent  off  in  a  second  cab,  to  say  that  the  Grafin  begged  and  entreated 
that  the  dress  might  be  finished  in  all  haste,  so  that  she  might  be  in  time 
for  the  Aurora  Borealis.  At  8,  if  there  had  been  a  third  footman  he 
would  have  been  sent  in  a  third  cab  ;  but  there  were  only  two,  so  the 
Grafin  paced  about  her  room,  wringing  her  pretty  hands  in  despair,  until 
—just  as  her  watch  pointed  to  8.15 — there  was  a  great  rattling  down 
below,  a  cab  drew  up  at  the  door,  a  flustered  female  stepped  out,  bearing 
aloft  a  cloud  of  silk,  satin,  and  lace ;  there  was  a  pattering  of  feet  up  the 
staircase,  the  Frau  Grafin's  maid  and  the  dressmaker  entered  together, 
and  there  lay  the  dress  completed.  Then  the  Grafin — who,  had  she  been 
told  a  few  minutes  before  that  the  dress  could  not  be  ready  for  another 
hour,  would  have  gone  down  on  her  knees  to  pray  the  sempstresses  not  to 
delay  beyond  that  time — thought  good,  now  that  the  dress  was  before  her 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  to  make  the  full  weight  of  her  displeasure  felt  by 
the  dressmaker ;  which  proves  that  in  the  Duchy  of  Nevelundregenstein, 
at  least,  a  dressmaker  can  as  well  afford  to  be  entirely  late  as  only  half  so. 

However,  the  dress  once  on  was  found  to  be  so  surpassing  and  the 
dressmaker  was  really  so  submissive  and  repentant  that  the  Griifin,  who 
had  a  good  heart  when  things  went  well,  gradually  relented.  She  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  the  fit  was  absolutely  faultless.  The 
dressmaker  and  the  maid  exclaimed  in  concert  that  nothing  so  bewitching 
had  ever  been  seen.  She  turned  a  little  to  see  whether  the  dress  sat  as 
well  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  maid  and  dressmaker  chorused  that  her 
ladyship  would  be  the  best-attired  countess  in  all  Nevelstadt.  This  made 
her  smile,  and  she  was  now  pleased  to  notice  that  the  dressmaker  looked 
pale  and  fagged  and  sighed  now  and  then  plaintively.  As  she  had  long 
employed  this  dressmaker,  who  was  a  worthy  person  of  what  is,  by 
courtesy,  styled  middle-age,  her  ladyship  graciously  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  her. 

"  I  am  in  great  trouble,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dressmaker,  kneeling 
to  give  a  stitch  to  a  small  portion  of  trimming  which  did  not  sit  quite 
smooth. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  turning  pale ;  "is  it  that 
the  dress  doesn't  fit  well  behind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  dress  fits,  my  lady;  it's  something  much  worse  than  that." 

The  Countess  wondered  what  could  possibly  be  worse  than  a  dress 
which  didn't  fit  behind ;  but  being  reassured  by  the  protestations  of  both 
maid  and  needlewoman,  and  having  further  reassured  herself  by  causing 
the  cheval-glass  to  be  wheeled  at  right  angles  to  that  in  the  wardrobe 
panel,  so  that  she  could  see  with  her  own  eyes,  she  recovered  her  equa- 
nimity, and  recurred  with  interest  to  her  former  question. 

"  I  am  in  deep  distress  about  my  son,  my  lady,"  sighed  the  milliner, 
continuing  to  stitch — "  a  lad  who  had  never  given  me  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness before,  and  was  an  angel  in  men's  clothes,  so  to  say." 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  had  a  son,"  replied  the  Countess,  taking  from 
her  maid's  hands  and  placing  on  her  own  golden  hair  what  looked  like  a 
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well-assorted  flower-basket,  but  was  in  reality  a  bonnet ;  "  I  thought  you 
had  only  daughters,  Frau  Bundel." 

"  Two  daughters  and  a  son,  my  lady,  which  makes  three.  And  I 
know  that  there's  nothing  so  troubling  to  a  mother's  heart  as  girls  who 
are  beginning  to  be  smiled  at  by  gentlemen  who  pass  down  the  street ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  say  to  them  morning  and  evening,  *  My  daughters,  the 
girl  that  smiles  to  gentlemen  at  eighteen  will  find  nothing  to  smile  at  at 
thirty-six.'  " 

"  Those  sentiments  do  you  honour,  Frau  Bundel,"  remarked  tlie 
Grafin,  tying  her  bonnet- strings. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady ;  but,  though  daughters,  as  I  say,  are  a  care 
to  the  heart,  what  is  to  become  of  a  mother  when  her  only  son — bred  to 
the  best  schooling,  in  hopes  of  his  becoming  a  doctor  and  rolling  his 
brougham  among  the  upper  classes — takes  to  keeping  company  with  good- 
for-noughts,  who  wear  no  linen  to  speak  of,  and  meet  in  low  public-houses 
to  say  that  all  men  are  equal  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  very  dreadful,"  ejaculated  the  Countess,  flattening 
the  bow  of  her  bonnet  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  watching  the  effect 
in  the  mirror.  "  So  your  son  goes  to  public-houses,  and  you  wanted  to 
make  a  doctor  of  him,  Frau  Bundel  ?  " 

"  A  doctor,  my  lady,  or  anything  approaching,"  answered  the  modiste, 
rising  from  her  knees,  and  retreating  to  survey  the  dress  as  amended. 
"  I  think,  my  lady,  if  I  was  just  to  stick  another  point  here  to  keep  this 
puffing  of  satin  flatter — puffs  are  not  worn  so  full  as  last  year,  though  one 
may  say  it's  a  matter  of  taste,  for  .the  Grafin  von  Lilienblume  wears  hers 
very  large  ;  but  then  the  Grafin  is  a  little  taller  than  your  ladyship." 

''Taller!  Yes,  indeed,  Frau  Bundel.  I  should  have  said  a  very 
maypole." 

«  Yes,  my  lady." 
"  And  so  awkward,  too." 
"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  If  she  were  not  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  should  have  called  her  the 
most  absurdly-dressed  person  in  Nevelstadt." 
"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  You  must  be  quick  with  those  stitches,  Frau  Bundel,  for  I  would 
not  be  behindhand  with  the  Aurora  Borealis  for  all  the  world.  Caroline, 
my  gloves.  I  hope,  Frau  Bundel,  your  son  will  amend  his  ways. 
Drinking  is,  of  all  the  vices,  the  worst  for  a  young  man  to  fall  into.  You 
must  tell  him  that,  and  make  him  reform  from  this  day — a  great  day,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  my  lady,  it's  this  day  and  the  talk  about  it  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  wrong-going,"  moaned  Frau  Bundel,  sewing  at  the  puff. 
"  But  it's  not  from  drinking,  bless  his  heart !  If  it  had  been  no  worse 
than  drinking,  we  might  have  had  hopes  of  him — me,  his  sisters,  and  his 
father  ;  but  it's  politics  that's  turning  his  head  :  and  what  he  can  find  to 
excite  him  in  such  mischief  is  more  than  I  know  or  can  guess.  Such  a 
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well-behaved  boy,  too,  as  he  was  when  he  was  young,  my  lady !  Every 
holiday  he'd  come  home  from  school  with  his  arms  full  of  prizes,  and 
he'd  recite  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  at  tea,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him.  And  it  was  the  same  when  he  got  older,  until  he 
fell  in  with  bad  friends,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  Herr 
Feuerkopf,  whom  I  should  love  to  see  hanged,  though  God  forbid  I 
should  wish  evil  to  any  man." 

"  Who  is  Herr  Feuerkopf?  "  asked  the  Countess,  who,  having  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  on  the  right-hand  glove  of  a  ten-button  pair, 
had  scarcely  caught  more  than  a  stray  word  or  two.  "  I  fancy  I  have 
read  his  name  in  the  newspapers.  Caroline,  these  gloves  don't  match 
well  with  the  dress  ;  find  me  a  paler  shade  of  straw,  the  palest." 

"  Oh  !  Herr  Feuerkopf,  my  lady,  he's  in  the  newspaper  often,"  replied 
Frau  Bundel,  still  mournfully  busy  with  the  puff;  "and,  certainly,  your 
ladyship  must  have  heard  his  name  many  a  time,  for,  wherever  he  may 
be,  one  hears  nothing  but  him.  It's  he  that  does  all  the  talking,  my  lady. 
He  gets  young  men  round  him,  and  workmen,  and  spectacled  women, 
and  such  like,  and  they  go  at  it  all  together,  he  telling  them  of  their 
wrongs  and  they  shouting,  so  that  once  a  fortnight  the  publicans  at  whose 
houses  they  meet  are  obliged  to  give  'em  warning  because  of  the  neigh- 
bours. Ah  !  it's  not  into  the  streets  I'd  turn  'em  if  I  was  the  neighbours, 
but  right  into  a  horse-pond,  the  whole  cartload  of  'em,  saving,  of  course, 
my  own  boy,  who  was  a  good  lad  until  they  got  telling  them  that  he  was 
a  citizen  with  imprescriptible  rights,  and  other  such  silly  palavering. 
'  Why  do  you  go  with  them  ? '  said  I  to  him  no  later  than  last  night,  my 
lady ;  and  his  answer  was,  '  Mother,  the  tide  of  progress  is  sweeping 
onwards  towards  the  rocks  of  privilege,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  all 
social  inequalities  must  be  made  smooth.'  And  I,  thinking  to  humour 
him  and  wheedle  the  nonsense  out  of  him  by  coaxing,  said,  '  And  how  will 
that  be,  Hans  ? '  and  he  replied,  '  Mother,  the  meteorologico- socialistic 
revolution  is  preparing  in  the  dark.  Those  who  live  on  the  aching  of  the 
working-man's  limbs,  and  mix  their  bread  with  the  grindings  of  his  bones, 
think  that  now  they're  to  have  the  disposing  of  the  weather  they'll  heap 
snow  and  hail,  frosts  and  tempests  on  him,  to  press  down  his  soul  into 
the  dust.  But  winter  and  other  such  relics  of  oppression  have  had  their 
day.  Why  should  the  poor  man  freeze  that  the  rich  one  may  skate  ? 
Why  should  the  wife  and  children  of  the  proletary  shiver  over  their  empty 
grate  in  order  that  Dives  may  glow  beside  his  yule  log,  and  his  wife 
disport  herself  in  gowns  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  sable  fur  ?  Henceforth, 
mother,  there'll  be  one  weather  for  all,  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor. 
It'll  not  be  December  with  its  blasts,  nor  the  dog-days  with  their  sultry 
heat,  parching  the  throats  of  all  that  can't  afford  to  pay  for  cream-ices. 
Henceforth,  the  working-man  '11  have  spring  weather  all  the  year  round 
— that's  what  he'll  have,  or  he'll  ask  the  reason  why  in  letters  of 
blood '  " 

At  this  moment  Frau  Bundel  finished  the  puff,  and  there  was  a  knock 
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at  the  door  from  Conrad,  the  second  footman,  who  had  come  to  inform 
Fraulein  Caroline,  the  maid,  that  the  Herr  Hauptmann  Otto  von  Rosen  (my 
lady's  cousin,  and  of  the  Ducal  Guards)  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room 
to  escort  her  ladyship  to  the  sightseeing.  The  Grafin  was  absorbed  in 
the  ninth  button  of  her  right-hand  glove,  but  she  had  been  listening  to  the 
last  words  of  her  dressmaker,  and  now  muttered  in  astonishment,  "  Dear 
me,  Frau  Bundel,  what  shocking  things  you  have  been  saying  !  " 

"  It's  not  I  that  says  them,  my  lady,"  remonstrated  Frau  Bundel,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  and  restoring  thimble,  scissors,  and  thread  to  her  pocket. 
"  It's  my  own  Hans  who  is  a  grief  to  us  all  by  his  way  of  talking. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  dress,  my  lady.  And  it's  many  a  time 
I've  said  to  Hans,  '  My  boy,  the  man  that  takes  to  politics  at  one-and- 
twenty  ends  his  days  on  the  gallows  at  two-and-forty.'  " 

"You  must  repeat  that  to  him  again,  Frau  Bundel.  Caroline,  my 
smelling-bottle.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  that  a  young  man 
respectably  connected,  and  the  son  of  my  dressmaker,  should  become 
tainted  with  revolutionary  ism.  I  am  afraid  your  son  must  be  irreligious 
and  frivolous,  Frau  Bundel.  Not  that  parasol,  Caroline,  the  pink  one. 
And  mind  you  tell  him  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard  and  leads  to 
the  pit ;  it's  all  in  a  tract  which  the  Bishop  of  Nevelstadt  gave  me,  and 
which  I  have  not  had  time  to  read.  Caroline  shall  find  it  you,  and  you 
must  give  it  to  Herr  Hans  for  his  moral  good." 

Saying  which,  the  Frau  Grafin  fastened  the  tenth  button  of  her  left 
glove,  cast  a  parting  glance  at  the  mirror,  took  her  smelling-bottle, 
parasol,  and  opera-glass  (which  she  had  been  nearly  forgetting)  in  one 
hand,  gathered  her  skirts  with  the  other,  directed  Fraiilein  Caroline  to 
take  a  white  burnous  down  to  the  barouche,  and  with  a  consolatory  nod 
and  smile  to  Frau  Bundel,  who  curtseyed,  swept  downstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Captain  Otto  von  Rosen  was  waiting.  Yet  another 
few  minutes,  and  her  ladyship,  the  Captain,  and  her  ladyship's  husband, 
the  Graf  von  Rosenblatter,  who  had  a  Senator's  ticket  for  the  Legislative 
Grand  Stand,  were  rolling  along  as  fast  as  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets 
would  allow,  towards  the  spot  where  the  best  view  might  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  day's  proceedings. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  do  better  not  to  report  these  proceedings  at  very 
full  length  ;  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  were  not  an  entire  success. 
Not  that  the  police  arrangements  were  defective.  Only  half-a-dozen 
people  were  killed  and  fifty  more  wounded,  which  gives  evidence  enough 
of  the  care  which  was  shown.  But  when  any  human  community  undertakes 
new  duties,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  few  hitches,  and  on  this  day 
there  were  many  hitches.  The  agreement  come  to  between  the  Empire 
of  the  Clouds  and  the  Government  of  Nevelundregenstein  was  that,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience' which  might  arise  to  other  countries  if 
the  Nevelundregensteiners  were  empowered  to  alter  the  sun's  course,  their 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  their  duchy  should  be  a  magnetic 
apparatus,  by  which  they  could  intensify  or  deaden  the  sun's  rays  over  their 
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heads  just  as  one  turns  on  or  lowers  a  jet  of  gas.  This  apparatus  was 
to  correspond  with  the  sun  by  invisible  magnetic  currents  proceeding 
from  copper  wires.  Further,  the  Nevelundregenstein  Government  were  to 
have  full  discretion  as  to  which  winds  should  sweep  over  their  country, 
north  or  east  winds,  if  not  wanted,  being  diverted  from  their  beats  by  a 
second  apparatus  communicating  with  invisible  atmospheric  bellows,  which 
bellows  could  supply  constant  draughts  of  cool,  tepid,  or  hot  air  as 
needed.  Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  unfettered  choice  in  the  matter  of 
day,  night  or  twilight,  a  third  apparatus  could  at  any  moment  eclipse  the 
sun  behind  a  constellation  of  shooting  stars ;  or  if  sunlight  were  wanted 
after  the  hours  when  that  luminary  sets  in  the  latitude  where  Nevelund- 
regenstein lies,  a  few  simple  turns  of  the  instrument  could  array  these 
stars  in  such  wise  that  they  should  act  as  reflectors,  and  convey  light  as 
the  moon  does,  but  much  stronger  and  warmer.  This  was  the  arrange- 
ment, but  naturally  the  Weather  Act  passed  by  the  Nevelundregensteiner 
Parliament  had  ^taken  care  that  no  dangers  should  be  risked  by  undue 
simplicity.  Thus,  as  it  was  very  essential  that  the  three  apparatuses  of 
Heat,  Wind,  and  Light  should  operate  in  conjunction,  it  had  been  specially 
enacted  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  each  form  a  separate  sub- 
department,  the  sub-clerk  of  Heat  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  sub-clerk  of  Light,  and  the  sub-clerk  of  Light  being  formally  debarred 
from  holding  any  terms  whatever  with  the  sub -clerk  of  the  Winds.  To 
make  everything  surer,  the  three  sub -departments  had  been  located  each 
in  a  different  set  of  buildings,  a  wise  distance  apart ;  pains  had  been  taken 
to  foster  a  wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them  by  leaving  certain 
duties  and  prerogatives — those  of  rain-supply,  for  instance — an  open 
question,  to  be  disputed  about  in  leisure  hours ;  and  a  Government 
minute  had  decreed  that  on  all  occasions  when  two  or  all  three  of  the  sub- 
departments  should  have  to  act  in  concert,  the  arrangements  between 
them  should  only  be  effected  by  means  of  correspondence.  The  sub- 
clerks  were  to  write  to  one  another,  and  a  copy  of  each  communication 
was  to  be  remitted  to  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  State,  who,  in  his  turn,  would 
forward  the  whole  correspondence  with  a  report  thereon  to  the  Principal 
Clerk  of  State,  who  was  to  take  action  upon  it  in  his  wisdom.  Anybody 
who  has  grasped  the  details  of  his  scheme  with  his  full  understanding  will 
cease  to  wonder  that  precisely  at  the  hour  of  ten  on  the  Transfer  Day, 
when  the  weather  passed  under  Nevelundregensteiner  control,  there  should 
have  been  symptoms  of  departmental  conflict.  To  the  brightly  dressed 
and  aristocratic  bevies  who  thronged  the  stands  in  the  Ducal  park,  and  to 
the  less  aristocratic  crowds  who  were  graciously  permitted  to  thrust 
their  noses  through  the  bars  of  the  park-railings,  it  seemed  at  first 
as  though  the  light  had  broken  free  from  management.  Most  of  the 
spectators  were  aware  that  an  Aurora  Borealis  is  usually  a  twilight 
phenomenon,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  on  this  occasion  ordered  for  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  formal  and  solemn 
manifestation  of  the  new  power  required  by  Nevelundregenstein.  But  it 
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looked  somehow  as  if  the  elements  meant  to  be  rebellious.  Instead  of 
•being  bathed  in  a  flood  of  purple  light  chequered  by  shimmering  waves  of 
orange,  the  sky  turned  alternately  red  and  black,  as  if  the  door  of  some 
gigantic  baker's  oven  was  being  repeatedly  opened  and  banged  to.  The 
ladies  in  the  stands  were  astonished,  and  kept  their  faces  and  opera- 
glasses  rather  anxiously  upturned.  The  Countess  of  Rosenblatter,  who 
had  most  affectionately  greeted  the  Countess  of  Lilienblume,  and  was  now 
standing  beside  her  delighted  to  see  how  completely  she  was  "  cutting  her 
out,"  asked  of  Captain  Otto  von  Rosen,  who  was  foremost  cavalier  in  the 
group  of  knights  in  attendance  on  these  ladies,  what  could  possibly  be  the 
reason  of  these  vagaries ;  and  the  gallant  officer  answered  that  it  was 
nothing,  that  one  of  his  friends  was  a  Clerk  in  the  Weather  Office,  that 
probably  the  instrument  worked  a  little  stiff  at  first,  but  that  it  would  be 
all  right  presently.  Instead  of  being  all  right  presently,  however,  the 
uneasiness  increased  as  the  minutes  wore  on.  Vast  masses  of  inky  clouds 
were  accumulating  overhead.  The  sun  now  glaring,  now  half  concealed, 
looked  as  if  it  were  squinting.  By  fits  the  air  was  overpoweringly  hot  and 
daill  as  in  a  cellar.  Uncomfortable  glances  were  exchanged.  Captain 
Otto  von  Rosen  repeated  that  it  was  all  right,  for  that  the  thing  was  down 
in  the  programme,  "  Dispersion  of  clouds  by  a  south-west  wind  at 
eleven."  And  true  enough,  but  instead  of  the  south-west  wind,  a  wrong 
pair  of  bellows  had  apparently  been  set  blowing,  for  punctually  to  the 
time  a  shiver,  long,  sharp  and  terrible,  ran  of  a  sudden  through  all  the 
crowds.  Shoulders  shrank  up  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  heads  were 
bowed,  feminine  voices  wailed,  "Oh  dear!  "  masculine  tongues  muttered 
something  more  energetic  beginning  with  a  D  ;  and  heralded  by  a  furious 
whistling  roar  as  of  a  myriad  of  lions  let  loose,  the  north  wind  burst 
unchained  over  the  landscape.  Above,  the  affrighted  clouds  tumbled  over 
one  another  like  panic-stricken  sheep  in  a  fold ;  below,  the  trees  in  the 
Ducal  Park  bowed,  trembled,  and  shook  away  their  leaves  from  them  in 
rustling  showers.  The  planks  and  rafters  of  the  grand  stands  creaked ; 
the  scarlet  hangings  and  the  streamers  on  them  were  blown  into  ribbons ; 
and  a  desolate,  scrambling  scene  ensued  as  gentlemen  reft  of  their  hats 
with  noses  blued  and  fingers  fast  numbing,  limped  over  benches  and  sought 
to  muffle  ladies  who  crouched  with  chattering  teeth  or  uttered  lament- 
able cries.  All  this  was  the  result  of  the  first  few  minutes'  burst ;  but 
presently  Boreas,  getting  his  clean  sweep  of  the  sky,  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  then  what  followed  was  as  war  beside  mimicry  to  what  had  gone  before. 
For  now  the  trees,  growing  epileptic,  tossed  their  branches  aloft  and 
parted  with  huge  leafy  limbs  at  a  time ;  everything  that  resembled  a  pole, 
pillar,  or  flagstaff,  was  couched  flat ;  the  roof  of  a  grand  stand  containing 
members  of  the  lesser  clergy  was  blown  bodily  into  a  piece  of  ornamental 
water,  and  no  proof  exists  since  that  fatal  day  that  a  lesser  clergyman  was 
not  blown  with  it.  Under  the  ducal  stand  a  body-guard  of  cavalry,  in 
waiting  on  his  Serene  Highness,  was  scattered  like  chaff  and  disappeared  ; 
and  no  one  knows  to  this  hour  what  would  have  become  of  the  Burgo- 
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master  and  Town  Council  of  Nevelstadt,  who  were  entering  the  park 
processionally  when  the  scrimmage  began,  had  not  these  dignitaries 
courageously  anchored  themselves  to  their  mace.  As  for  the  caps,  cravats, 
shawls  and  babies  of  the  outside  rabble,  they  darkened  the  atmosphere ; 
and  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  skirting  the  park  it  looked  as  if  uprooted 
chimney-pots  and  loosened  slates  were  dancing  an  infernal  gallop. 

But  the  trials  of  the  day  were  by  no  means  over,  for  at  the  Weather 
Office  the  clerks  on  duty,  divining  by  the  signs  in  the  heavens  that  some 
mistake  had  been  committed,  met  in  council  to  confer  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  A  large  fraction  of  the  clerks  opined  resolutely  that  when  an 
administrative  blunder  has  been  perpetrated,  it  behoves  every  clerk  to 
stand  by  it,  protest  before  heaven  and  earth  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
continue  on  that  tack  until  he  converts  half  the  public  by  his  much 
screaming.  Another  fraction,  less  versed  in  time-honoured  traditions, 
were  of  opinion  that  since  it  was  clearly  a  south-west  wind  that  had  been 
ordered,  and  the  mistake  had  only  arisen  from  the  accidental  crossing  of 
the  magnetic  wires,  since  again  the  whole  enjoyment  of  the  public  would 
be  marred  if  the  mishap  were  not  rectified,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
loose  the  south-west  wind  immediately.  Oddly  enough  this  view  prevailed, 
and  the  Austral  breeze  was  at  once  set  blowing.  But  the  clerk,  who,  by 
crossing  the  wires,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  little  disturbance,  argued 
with  considerable  justice  that  if  he  were  now  to  revoke  the  north  wind,  he 
should  be  confessing  an  error  and  so  stultifying  himself  in  the  face  of  all 
mankind,  which  being  a  young  man  of  status,  with  an  eye  to  promotion, 
he  positively  declined  to  do.  In  consequence,  he  mounted  guard  over  the 
north  wind  bellows'  handle,  saying  nobody  should  touch  it ;  and  the  two 
hostile  gales  were  thus  at  large  simultaneously.  They  rushed  to  the 
rencounter  like  a  pair  of  celestial  mad  bulls  who  have  broken  their  tether, 
and  the  clouds  sped  before  them  in  mountainous  masses,  dark,  ponderous, 
and  swift.  It  was  inevitable  they  should  meet,  and,  like  loyal  clouds  as 
they  were,  they  selected  for  their  battle  region  the  vault  above  the  park,  in 
order  that  his  Serene  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  might  miss  nothing  of  the 
spectacle.  The  shock  produced  a  clap  of  thunder .  louder  than  any  which 
had  been  heard  before  or  has  been  heard  since,  and  to  this  one  succeeded 
another  and  then  another,  peal  following  upon  peal  as  the  firmament  became 
slit  with  steel-blue  streaks  of  lightning,  and  the  heavens  belched  out  their 
waters  in  a  hissing,  raging,  blinding  down-pour  which  had  soon  soaked 
into  sponges  all  the  lesser  clergy  in  the  roofless  stand,  the  Burgomaster 
and  Town  Council,  holding  on  to  the  mace,  and  indeed  every  man, 
woman  and  quadruped  out  of  doors,  not  excepting  the  new  Clerk  of  the 
Weather,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  been  watching  all  the  proceedings 
with  an  imperturbable  eye  from  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  cabinet-box.  But 
let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  heartrending  scene.  When,  after  a  few  hours 
manding  and  countermanding,  despatching  of  estafettes,  and  racing  about, 
telegraphing,  letter-writing  and  mutual  recriminations  of  every  one 
concerned  directly  or  indirect^  with  officialism ;  when .  it  had  been 
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demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  Government  that  nobody  was 
to  blame,  and  when  the  Clerk  who  had  mounted  guard  over  the  bellows' 
handle  had  succeeded  in  proving  irrefutably  that  but  for  him  everything 
would  have  been  lost,  then  some  means  was  found  for  stopping  the  rain 
and  everybody  slunk  home — among  the  rest  the  Countess  of  Rosenblatter, 
whose  distress  arose  not  so  much  from  her  new  dress  being  ruined  and 
from  herself  being  half  dead  with  cold,  as  from  the  maddening  fact  that  the 
Countess  of  Lilienblume,  having  been  attired  in  a  more  reasonable  costume 
than  hers,  had  weathered  the  storm  bravely  to  the  end,  and  looked  all  the 
prett'ier  for  it.  That  night  nine-tenths  of  Nevelstadt  went  to  bed  with 
colds  in  their  heads  ;  it  was  a  happy  season  for  doctors  and  chemists ; 
but  everybody  swore  undying  rancour  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather, 
maintaining  that  if  he  had  known  anything  of  astronomy,  all  these  things 
would  not  have  happened. 

This  conclusion,  however,  we  venture  to  submit,  was  both  ridiculous 
and  unjust ;  for  it  had  long  been  admitted  in  Nevelundregenstein  that  the 
necessity  for  knowing  anything  about  the  functions  one  might  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  was  an  exploded  fallacy.  It  was  received  as  an  axiom 
that  for  a  man  to  direct  an  army  he  should  never  have  been  a  soldier ;  that 
the  best  person  to  manage  a  navy  was  one  who  had  never  seen  a  ship ; 
and  that  the  surest  claim  to  success  as  a  parliamentary  debater  was 
ignorance  of  oratory.  Some  people,  pushing  the  system  further,  lived  in 
hopes  that  the  corps  de  ballet  in  the  theatres  might  some  day  be  recruited 
exclusively  among  the  legless  ;  that  judges  and  jurymen  should  be  selected 
for  their  deafness ;  and  that  editors  of  newspapers  should  qualify  by 
attesting  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Meantime,  these  persons 
drew  encouragement  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  national 
composers  knew  very  little  of  music ;  and,  that  on  the  hanging  com- 
mittees of  the  Nevelundregensteiner  exhibitions,  the  majority  of  artists  were 
blind  with  one  eye. 

III. 

Bitter  was  the  chagrin  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  of  Nevel- 
stadt at  the  failure  of  the  public  holiday ;  but  if  there  had  stood  in  the 
crowd  at  the  park  railings  any  vigilant  reporter — as  perhaps  there  did — 
he  might  have  noticed  three  men,  adorned  with  spreading  wideawakes, 
which  made  them  look  like  three  dusky  toad-stools,  who  sniggered  con- 
tentedly at  the  whole  scene.  These  were  Feuerkopf,  the  tribune ;  Ganz- 
brenner,  another  of  the  same  persuasion,  his  satellite ;  and  young  Hans 
Bundel,  the  dressmaker's  son,  advocate  of  the  meteorologico-socialistic 
revolution  and  disciple  of  the  other  two. 

It  is  one  consequence  of  popular  government  in  the  blessed  age  in 
which  we  live  that  there  should  always  be  a  proportion  of  just  men  in  every 
commonwealth  for  whom  national  calamities  are  a  source  of  secret  delight ; 
calamity  being  like  the  spoon  which  stirs  the  broth  in  the  pot,  and  brings 
certain  vegetables  to  the  top  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  at  the 
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bottom.  At  every  piece  of  bungling  in  the  weather  festivities  Feuerkopf,  the 
tribune,  had  exclaimed,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  his  friends,  "  Didn't  I 
tell  you  so  ?  "  and  the  two  friends  had  answered  triumphantly,  "  You  told 
us  so."  When  the  wind  began  to  blow  Feuerkopf  had  turned  up  his  coat 
collar  and  dug  his  hands  in  his  pockets, "crying  out,  "I  foresaw  it ;  "  to 
which  his  friends,  imitating  his  movements,  had  replied,  "  You  foresaw 
it  ?  "  When  the  rain  had  begun  to  pour  the  trio  had  been  doused  to  the 
skin,  but  they  had  laughed  derisively,  feeling  much  less  wet  themselves  from 
thinking  how  extremely  wet  the  aristocracy  must  be.  It  will  not  do  to 
forget  the  few  moments  of  pure  pleasure  which  all  three  experienced  splash- 
ing through  the  mud  homewards,  at  the  sight  of  the  devastation  wrought 
among  slates  and  chimney-pots.  So  many  chimney-pots  fallen  ;  so  many 
points  against  the  upper  classes  who  endeavour  to  crush  the  people. 
This  democratic  thought  lightened  the  rest  of  their  journey  to  the  public- 
house,  where  they  intended  drinking  brandy-and-water  first,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  their  country's  good  afterwards. 

It  was  a  favourite  public-house  and  the  crowd  was  already  great  there. 
Feuerkopf  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  slapped  on  the  back,  conducted 
to  the  best  seat  near  the  fire,  and  helped  to  a  glass  of  "  hot  with,"  paid 
for  by  a  down-trodden  proletary ;  for  when  an  agitator  is  good  enough  to 
plead  the  wants  of  the  poor,  nothing  is  juster  than  that  he  should  refresh 
himself  at  their  expense.  When  Feuerkopf  had  drunk,  he  dried  his 
clothes  ;  then  he  drank  again  at  the  cost  of  a  second  proletary,  climbed 
on  a  chair,  and  silence  having  been  obtained  by  everybody  crying 
"  hush  !  "  at  once,  delivered  a  speech  which  lasted  two  hours.  He  told 
the  company,  in  very  eloquent  language,  that  they  were  as  the  slough 
of  the  earth  in  the  estimation  of  most  persons ;  that  they  had  been  lying 
on  their  stomachs  for  an  incalculable  series  of  years,  and  would  have  lain 
there  to  all  time  had  he  not  arisen  to  pull  them  up  ;  that  he  had  done 
this  from  philanthropy,  nothing  else ;  and  that  being  ignorant,  but  intel- 
ligent, they  would  prove  their  sense  by  confiding  in  him,  and  in  no  one 
besides :  other  people  being  suspicious  brothers  generally,  and  not  to  be 
trusted.  Speaking  was  dry  work,  and  he  would  accept  a  third  glass  of 
refreshment. 

Then  up  rose  Ganzbrenner,  who  barked  that  Feuerkopf  was  to  be 
trusted,  and  so  was  he,  Ganzbrenner;  in  fact,  they  were  both  to  be 
trusted,  for  they  were  going  to  abolish  winter,  which  had  been  devised 
only  for  the  hurt  of  the  working  man  and  for  the  profit  of  the  bloated 
corporation  of  cough  lozenge  vendors.  At  this  there  was  rapturous 
cheering ;  but  one  is  sorry  to  state  that  a  retailer  of  hot  chestnuts,  who 
up  to  that  moment  had  never  given  cause  for  mistrust,  seemed  suddenly 
struck  by  the  notion  that  if  winter  were  suppressed  the  chestnut  trade 
would  suffer,  and  accordingly  lifted  up  his  voice  in  protest.  He  was  most 
properly  ejected  with  every  form  of  ignominy,  and  his  case  pointed  a 
moral  for  Herr  Ganzbrenner,  who  failed  not  to  dilate  on  those  wolves  who 
clothed  themselves  like  asses — he  meant  to  say  like  sheep — the  better  to 
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seduce  the  people.  After  this  came  the  turn  of  young  Bundel,  who  was  a 
mooncalf,  but  an  earnest  mooncalf,  who  said  all  he  had  to  say  dismally, 
as  if  he  believed  in  it,  which  perhaps  he  did,  though  the  thing  is  not 
common.  To  him  succeeded,  for  the  second  time,  Feuerkopf,  whose 
ardent  flame  never  flagged.  He  spoke  for  another  hour,  and  the  gist  of 
his  much- applauded  remarks  was  this  : — 1.  That  a  subscription  should  be 
raised.  2.  That  he,  Feuerkopf,  would  kindly  act  as  treasurer.  3.  That 
agitators  should  be  expedited  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  paid  by  him, 
Feuerkopf,  at  his  discretion  out  of  the  subscription  money.  4.  That  he 
himself  should  be  Central  Agitator,  and  also  remunerate  himself  at  his 
discretion  out  of  the  subscription  funds.  5.  That  the  party  programme 
should  comprise  : — a.  The  total  abolition  of  winter  and  summer  ;  b.  The 
division  of  the  year  into  two  semestrial  seasons,  spring  and  autumn ; 
c.  Suppression  of  frost,  snow,  ice,  hail,  and  cold  winds ;  d.  Abrogation  of 
the  degrading  privileges  by  which  certain  days  were  allowed  to  enjoy  more 
sunlight  than  others, — every  day  in  future  to  be  divided  into  sixteen 
hours  of  light  and  eight  of  darkness;  e.  That  there  should  always  be 
moonshine  to  lessen  this  darkness  ;  /.  That  whereas  the  sovereign  people 
were  exposed  to  be  wetted  through  going  to  their  work  of  a  morning,  and 
whereas  umbrellas  were  expensive,  it  should  no  longer  rain  in  the  day- 
time, but  only  in  the  night ;  g.  Abolition  of  solar  eclipses,  as  a  vain  and 
frivolous  institution,  perpetuated  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich,  who 
gazed  at  the  sun  through  bits  of  darkened  glass ;  whilst  the  people,  not 
being  able  to  afford  darkened  glass,  were  reduced  to  wondering  what  was 
the  matter.  6.  That  a  million  copies  of  this  programme  should  be  struck 
off  by  a  friendly  printer  there  present,  who  would  accept  a  bill,  payable 
when  the  sovereign  people  should  be  in  possession  of  the  government. 
7.  That  the  first  instalment  of  the  subscription  should  be  produced  by 
everybody  in  the  room  at  once. 

All  these  clauses  were  loudly  acclaimed  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  was  acclaimed  less  loudly.  But  a  voice,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  the  printer's,  was  heard  clamouring  in  a  corner,  that  if  summer  were 
abolished,  the  water  in  the  rivers  would  never  be  warm  enough  to  admit 
of  bathing.  This  gave  rise  to  a  disturbance,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
printer  was  sent  head  foremost  to  rejoin  the  hot  chestnut  man,  for  it  was, 
it  was  evident,  firstly,  that  any  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  a  downtrodden 
proletary  could  have  the  time  or  the  wish  to  bathe  was  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  irony  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  people ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
interruption  must  be  regarded  as  a  subterfuge  intended  to  cloak  the 
printer's  reluctance  to  strike  off  the  programmes  and  accept  the  down- 
trodden proletary's  note  of  hand.  One  would  have  been  pleased  to  record 
that  the  incident  passed  off  without  any  further  disagreeableness ;  but 
there  is  no  concealing  that  three  of  the  proletaries  who  went  out  to  eject 
the  printer  thought  good  not  to  return,  thus  lending  a  colour  to  the  wither- 
ing suspicion  that  their  zeal  was  nothing  but  a  pretext  for  evading  the 
payment  of  their  subscriptions.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  mean 
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treason  to  the  general  cause,  Herr  Feuerkopf  went  and  stood  by  the  door 
with  somebody  else's  hat  in  his  hand,  and  each  man  as  he  filed  by  dropped 
in  his  offering.  When  the  last  man  had  so  done,  Herr  Feuerkopf  emptied 
the  whole  into  his  handkerchief,  tied  it  up  very  neatly  in  a  bundle,  com- 
mitted it  to  his  pocket  and  proclaimed  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  He 
also  put  on  his  head  the  hat  he  had  borrowed,  and  which  was  better  than 
his  own,  which  he  left  in  exchange.  Between  brothers  all  things  should 
be  in  common. 

But  whilst  the  friends  of  the  sovereign  people  were  plotting  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  great  Umbrella  Interest  was  idle.  Extreme  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  caused  by  the  rain  on  the  holiday,  for  as  it  had  been 
unforeseen  there  had  been  no  means  of  turning  it  to  a  profitable  account ; 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Government,  disregarding  a  solemn  pro- 
mise made  to  the  Umbrella  Interest  that  there  should  be  rain  on  the  two 
days  following  the  transfer,  had  suspended  all  pluvial  orders  for  a  month, 
contending  that  the  country  had  had  quite  enough  sopping  as  it  was.  So  the 
Umbrella  Interest  met  in  great  force  at  the  house  of  Herr  Gingheim,  the  most 
influential  man  of  the  party,  and  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  to  consider 
measures  and  vote  resolutions.  Representatives  of  the  Galosh  Waterproof 
Cork-sole  and  Flannel  Waistcoat  Interests  had  also  been  invited  to  attend, 
and  so  had  several  Cough  Lozenge  Manufacturers  ;  but  the  sale  of  cough 
lozenges  having  been  exceedingly  brisk  ever  since  the  holiday,  the  manu- 
facturers of  that  specific  had  declined  pledging  themselves  to  any  course 
of  action  condemnatory  of  the  general  policy  of  Government.  The  rest  of 
the  meeting,  however,  made  up  for  this  defection  by  their  own  warmth  and 
onemindedness.  Herr  Gingheim  having  been  unanimously  voted  into  the 
chair,  full  a  score  of  speeches  were  delivered  all  containing  the  same 
things,  and  all  equally  applauded.  Then  the  following  resolution,  being 
put  from  the  chair,  was  carried  nem.  con.  amidst  loud,  long,  and  continued 
cheering  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  consternation  any  proposals 
to  subvert  the  ancient  climate  of  Nevelundregenstein.  Unchanged  from 
time  immemorial,  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  people,  conspicuously 
free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  a  source  of  annoyance, 
regret,  and  often  of  disaster  to  other  countries,  the  climate  of  Nevelund- 
regenstein has  long  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  In  an  age 
when  history  has  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  all  the  calamities,  suf- 
ferings, and  consequent  moral  deterioration  of  the  natives  of  less  temperate 
climes  ;  in  a  century  when  famines,  deadly  pestilences,  and  droughts  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  as  though  to  warn  the  world  that  perfect  happi- 
ness and  comfort  were  not  to  be  found  outside  a  wise  and  just  regulation 
of  the  thermometer,  that  assuredly  would  be  a  ruthless  act  which  should 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  only  climate  on  the  globe,  which,  by  its 
properties,  at  once  mild  and  bracing,  has  contributed  to  the  rearing  of  a 
hardy  race  and  thus  served  to  promote  freedom,  develop  commerce,  and 
aid  the  interests  of  true  religion.  This  meeting  pledges  itself  by  every 
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constitutional  means  to  oppose  all  attempts  to  change  the  climate  of 
Nevelundregenstein.  It  regards  the  climate  as  the  keystone  to  the 
national  prosperity,  and,  personally  interested  in  its  maintenance  hy  the 
support  which  the  Umbrella,  Galosh,  "Waterproof,  Cork  Sole  and  Flannel 
Waistcoat  trades  have  ever  derived  from  its  influence,  it  deputes  twelve 
members  respectfully  to  remonstrate  with  his  Serene  Highness's  Govern- 
ment against  any  legislation  likely  to  affect  the  revered  palladium  of  public 
trade,  morals  and  liberties." 

This  resolution,  engrossed  on  vellum,  was  ordered  to  be  carried  by  a 
deputation  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  on  the  very  next  day  or  as 
soon  after  as  they  could  obtain  an  audience  ;  and  the  memorialists  were 
specially  enjoined  to  ask  of  the  Government,  categorically,  what  were  its 
schemes  as  to  future  weather  legislation.  Truth  to  say,  however,  the 
Government  had  no  schemes  ;  and  the  only  assurance  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather,  who  received  the  deputation  with 
every  courtesy,  was  that  the  Government  intended  to  give  the  whole  sub- 
ject its  most  attentive  consideration.  Translated  into  .common  German, 
this  meant  simply  that  the  Government  were  waiting.  Waiting  for  what  ? 
Well,  to  see  what  the  Opposition  would  do.  In  Nevelundregenstein  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  were  always  waiting  for  one  another. 
Waiting  round  a  corner,  as  one  may  say,  and  watching.  If  the  Oppo- 
sition had  originated  a  policy  without  knowing  what  was  the  Government's 
plan,  there  would  have  been  every  chance  that  the  Government  would 
have  adopted  this  policy  and  remained  in  office  an  indefinite  period,  which 
would  have  been  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  catastrophe.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Government  had  shown  their  own  cards  without  some 
endeavour  to  peer  into  their  adversaries'  game,  how  make  sure  that  on 
the  display  of  the  first  card  the  Opposition  would  not  immediately  throw 
down  a  trump  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  bid  for  popular  favour  ?  There- 
fore, in  this  weather  business,  for  instance,  the  Cabinet  kept  its  eye  open 
and  its  mouth  shut.  Herr  von  Yielsprechen,  the  Prime-Minister,  looked 
anxiously  for  some  indication  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Herr  von  Sprechen- 
viel,  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  and  Herr  von  Sprechenviel  gave  no 
further  indication  than  by  setting  up  one  of  the  members  of  the  Out 
party  to  move  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  arrangements  for 
the  recent  public  holiday  had  not  been  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  the  comfort  of  his  Serene  Highness's  liege  subjects,  and  that, 
considering  the  number  of  slates  and  chimneypots  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed on  and  about  the  houses  in  Nevelstadt  by  the  mismanagement 
of  his  Serene  Highness's  responsible  advisers,  his  Highness  should 
be  humbly  petitioned  to  direct  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  gra- 
ciously paid  out  of  the  public  taxes  as  compensation  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  slates  and  chimneypots  aforesaid,  and  that  this  House  would 
undertake  to  make  good  the  same."  This  was  an  unofficial  way  of 
moving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  The  Government  declared  that 
they  made  a  cabinet  question  of  the  matter,  and  in  due  course  the  motion 
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was  defeated.  Fortunately  the  Government  had  not  waged  battle  by 
avowing  that  the  Weather  Department  had  committed  a  blunder,  apologizing 
for  it,  and  craving  indulgence  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  first  fault. 
This  would  have  been  a  pre-Adamite  way  of  doing  things  and  simple  to 
boobiness.  Entrenching  themselves  on  the  high  and  impregnable  ground 
that  the  object  of  all  the  weather  festivities  had  been  to  manifest  the 
power  of  the  duchy  over  the  elements,  and  declining  with  perfect  dignity 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  irrelevant  issue  as  to  whether  the 
people  of  Nevelstadt  had  been  soaked  through  or  not,  the  Government 
victoriously  proved  that  they  had  asserted  their  power  over  the  elements 
quite  as  thoroughly  by  causing  it  to  rain  as  they  would  have  done  by 
causing  it  to  be  fine,  and  that  consequently  all  the  ends  in  view  had  been 
compassed.  The  majority  of  the  House  having  expressed  entire  concur- 
rence with  this  mode  of  looking  at  the  case,  the  clerk  who  had  let  the 
north  wind  loose  was,  on  the  day  following  the  debate,  promoted,  whilst 
the  other  clerk  who  had  sought  to  undo  the  error,  was  disgraced,  fined  in 
a  sum  of  money,  and  held  responsible  for  all  the  day's  damage,  to  teach 
him  what  esprit  de  corps  was. 

After  this  defeat,  which  the  Out  Party  had  quite  expected,  and  which 
did  not  concern  them  much,  seeing  that  the  dousing  of  the  public  was 
at  the  best  but  a  small  and  not  a  great  party  question ;  after  this  Herr 
von  Sprechenviel's  next  symptom  of  life  was  to  put  up  a  second  one  of  his 
followers  to  make  a  cautiously-worded  inquiry  as  to  when  the  reports  of  a 
certain  Ducal  Commission  which  had  been  sent  out  to  examine  the  weather 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  to  write  thereon,  would  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  To  this  Hen-  von  Vielsprechen,  the  Premier,  answered, 
with  equal  caution,  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  commit  himself  to  any 
direct  reply  as  to  the  precise  time  when  such  and  such  a  thing  would  or 
would  not  take  place  ;  that  the  Ducal  Commission  had  not  yet  returned  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  at  what  date  it  was  likely 
to  return ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  was  prudent  to  prejudge  a  future  event, 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  the  Commission  would  return,  and 
that  when  it  had  done  so,  he  had  every  hope  that,  if  nothing  happened  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  lay  before  the  House  the  papers 
for  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  asked.  This  answer  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  week,  and  before  the  end  of  it  the  Commission, 
taking  everybody  aback  by  its  celerity,  actually  had  returned.  It  had 
only  been  away  about  a  year,  had  visited  sixty-six  countries,  examined  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  witnesses,  and  was  now  pre- 
pared to  supply  most  valuable  information.  Thus  it  would  demonstrate 
beyond  doubt  that  it  froze  at  St.  Petersburg  in  December  and  January ; 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  a  Calcutta  summer  was  higher  than  one  at 
Copenhagen,  and  that  an  ordinary  pint  pot  left  in  the  open  air  at  Seville 
on  a  day  when  it  rained  would  fill  in  about  half-an-hour.  These  new 
facts  were  consigned  in  manuscripts  which  made  four-and-twenty  quarto 
volumes  of  print,  copies  of  which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
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of  the  Reichsrath,  and  distributed  among  all  the  members  at  the  public 
expense.  Then  those  among  the  members  who  cared  to  be  instructed, 
having  cut  some  of  the  leaves  of  these  volumes  and  dipped  into  them, 
meetings  were  held  in  the  coffee-rooms  of  the  House,  groups  gathered  in 
the  lobbies  and  passages  to  whisper,  and  one  night  Herr  von  Yielsprechen, 
the  Premier,  was  formally  asked  by  Herr  von  Sprechenviel  what  action 
the  Government  purposed  to  take  on  the  able  reports  which  they  had  all 
perused  with  so  much  interest.  Whereupon  Herr  von  Yielsprechen 
replied  that  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind ;  that  he  would  see,  but 
that  he  hoped  the  Government  would  at  no  distant  date  be  able  to  intro- 
duce a  moderate  and  conciliatory  measure  of  weather  reform. 

At  no  distant  date  !  This  is  all  very  well  when  time  is  our  own  to  £11 
up  as  we  please  ;  but  now  and  then  we  are  forced  to  bestir  ourselves 
sooner  than  we  had  contemplated,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  That  was 
no  wild-goose  chase,  the  agitation  on  which  the  valiant  Feuerkopf,  Ganz- 
brenner,  and  young  Bundel  had  set  out.  Agitation  as  an  art  was  still  in 
its  infancy  among  the  Nevelundregensteiners  ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
art,  its  practice,  and  its  certain  results  where  perseverance  is  employed, 
are  patent  to  the  meanest  intellect,  and  the  intellect  of  Feuerkopf  was  not 
of  the  meanest.  History  had  taught  him,  and  his  own  wit  would  have 
done  so  if  history  had  not,  that  a  small  and  turbulent  minority,  no  matter 
how  husky,  dusky,  and  flat-headed  (and  perhaps  the  more  conspicuous 
from  these  peculiarities  the  better),  have  only  to  set  their  minds  upon  a 
thing  to  get  it,  if  they  only  shout  loud  enough  and  in  chorus.  So  Feuer- 
kopf shouted — shouted  like  the  Mycetes  Vrsinus,  or  howling  monkey, 
which  naturalists  tell  us  has  a  voice  of  frightful  volume  and  power — 
shouted  in  the  open  air,  and  amid  close  air,  from  cab-tops,  from  the  lids 
of  tubs,  from  everywhere.  And  Ganzbrenner,  and  young  Bundel,  and 
fifty  more  scattered  about  the  Duchy  to  exert  their  lungs  at  so  much  per 
diem — shouted,  too,  so  that  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  exclaim  : 
"  Here  are  men  who  earn  their  living  by  shouting,  just  as  others  by  shoe- 
making  ;  let  us  pass  on ;  "  but  this  being  an  age  of  thought,  everybody 
reflected — "  Here  are  men  who  shout ;  it  must  be  that  conviction  and  the 
sense  of  our  grievances  burn  strongly  within  them ;  their  voices  are 
unpleasant,  but  their  intentions  are  good ;  let  us  stop  and  listen." 
Whence,  as  stopping  to  listen  is,  in  meteorology  as  in  politics,  the  almost 
invariable  prelude  to  joining  in  the  music,  many  a  person,  who  had  simply 
wished  at  first  that  the  weather  might  be  a  little  brighter,  felt,  on  hearing 
young  Bundel  declaim  his  philippics  against  Winter,  that  it  must  be  a 
clever  advocate  indeed  who  could  make  out  a  case  for  such  a  preposterous 
institution.  So  in  time  each  paid  agitator  stirred  up  a  swarm  of  amateur 
agitators,  who  shouted  even  louder  than  their  models,  free  service  being 
always  lustier  than  salaried ;  and  these  amateurs  again  set  fire  to  herds  of 
others,  until  everybody  in  the  land  seemed  shouting,  and  Winter  and 
Summer  had  both  got  as  bad  names  as  a  pair  of  dogs  to  be  hanged.  Then 
Feuerkopf,  grown  brave  in  new  boots,  good  clothes,  and  authentic  linen, 
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paid  for  by  the.  down-trodden  Proletary,  took  to  leading  rnobs  into  the 
ducal  park  amid  flowers,  nursemaids,  and  grass-plots,  to  vow  that  Winter 
and  Summer  should  be  hanged !  A  hundred  sites  more  commodious  than 
this  grassy  garden  could,  by  the  way,  have  been  found  ;  but  Feuerkopf 
insisted  upon  frightening  the  nursemaids ;  and  as  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
the  duchy  interfered  with  this  very  reasonable  desire,  he  was  suffered  to 
have  his  way.  It  may  be  remarked  that  few  things  were  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  freedom  of  Nevelundregenstein  than  the  prerogative  enjoyed 
by  any  gathering  of  ragamuffins  to  inconvenience  twice  or  thrice  their 
number  of  respectable  people. 

There  would,  perhaps,  be  cruelty  in  analyzing  the  emotions  of  his 
Serene  Highness's  ministers  amidst  the  agitations  which  had  bubbled  up 
so  unawares,  and  were  now  eddying  round  them  with  such  fury.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  conserving  intact 
in  its  fundamental  elements  the  climate  of  Nevelundregenstein,  they  yet 
felt  no  less  profoundly  impressed  with  the  advisability  of  keeping  intact 
their  own  seats  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  perceiving  that  no  means  lay  open  to 
this  end  but  by  presenting  a  Weather  Bill,  did  so,  not  in  "  due  time,"  or 
4 '  at  no  distant  date,"  but  with  post  expedition.  It  was  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  who  introduced  the  measure,  dwelling  with  emotion  on  its  merits, 
and,  certes,  if  ever  a  bill  had  been  framed  with  a  view  to  its  fitting  in 
neatly  with  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  everybody,  this  was  that  Bill. 
For  had  not  the  proletary's  needs  been  consulted  by  the  reduction  of  the 
winter  and  summer  seasons  from  three  months  to  two,  by  the  abolition  of 
all  extra -hi  vernian  frost,  of  snows  and  hail-storms,  and  by  the  suppression 
of  rain  on  Sundays  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  not  been  honestly 
sought  to  propitiate  the  fractions  of  the  Great  Out  Party,  the  Umbrella 
Interest,  the  Cork  Sole  Interest,  and  even  the  exclusively  aristocratic 
section  of  Skaters,  by  clauses  making  every  provision  for  rain  and  damp 
(the  Bill  called  it  "  salutary  moisture  "),  and  by  one  enacting  that  for 
three  weeks  in  every  winter  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds  of  the  Duchy 
should  be  ice-bound  ?  As  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  most  truly  put  it, 
this  Bill  in  nowise  aimed  at  subverting  the  climate — it  improved  and 
invigorated  it.  Instead  of  a  climate  complicated,  capricious,  and  incom- 
prehensible in  its  operations,  one  would  now  have  a  climate  based  on 
definite  principles,  reduced  to  an  orderly  system,  and  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  every  class  of  his  Highness's  subjects.  It  was  a 
climate  that  would  tend  to  the  diminution  of  disease,  the  promotion  of 
domestic  cheerfulness,  the  furtherance  of  trade,  and  the  amelioration  of 
agriculture.  It  would  be  a  boon  at  once  to  the  cottage  and  the  palace, 
the  workshop  and  the  farmyard.  It  would  be  cherished  and  maintained 
so  long  as  the  name  of  Nevelundregenstein  existed,  and  diffuse  health  and 
happiness  more  and  more  over  a  smiling  land. 

This  is  what  the  Ins  said  ;  but  he  who  hears  but  one  bell  catches  but 
one  sound,  says  the  byword,  and  one  must  now  listen  a  moment  to  what 
the  Outs  responded.  To  sum  it  all  up,  the  case  lay  in  a  nutshell.  Any 
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support  of  the  Government  measure  was  out  of  the  question,  for  if  once 
the  Opposition  took  to  backing  Government  Bills,  what  would  be  the  use 
or  the  sense  of  Parliamentary  government  ?  There  stood,  then,  but  two 
alternatives,  either  to  fight  the  measure  as  too  thorough,  or  to  scout  it 
as  not  enough  so.  The  former  would  have  been  the  more  congenial 
course,  and  a  picture  of  Winter  set  up  in  his  old  age  as  a  butt  for  the  most 
miserable  assaults,  would  have  been  one  of  those  fine  things  at  which  no 
Eeichsrath  of  educated  gentlemen  could  have  sat  insensible.  But,  then, 
what  chance  would  the  Great  Out  Party  have  had  between  the  Feuerkopf 
agitators  on  the  one  side  and  the  United  In  Benches  on  the  other? 
Evidently  none  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  prudent  and  politic  course  was 
to  enter  into  a  bond  of  amity  with  the  agitators,  or,  rather,  with  the 
friends  of  them  in  the  Reichsrath,  and,  flanked  by  the  forces  of  these 
champions  of  the  public  good,  to  pit  against  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather's 
Bill  a  counter  one,  reducing  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  to  one  month 
each  instead  of  two.  All  this  Herr  von  Sprechenviel  explained  to  his 
friends  with  his  usual  good  grace  and  persuasiveness.  To  the  Great 
Umbrella  Interest  he  proved  without  difficulty  that  a  wet  autumn  can  be 
made  much  more  productive  than  a  frosty  winter  ;  to  the  Cork  Sole 
faction  he  dilated  on  the  advantages  of  a  humid  spring,  and  the  same 
damp  inducements  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  Galosh  Interest,  the 
Waterproof  Sellers,  and  the  Makers  of  Flannel  Waistcoats.  The  only 
section  who  refused  to  be  beguiled  were  the  Skating  Party,  and  these, 
taking  a  narrow-minded  view  of  the  subject,  were  pleased  to  declare  that  any 
tactics  resulting  in  the  prescription  of  ice  were  a  dishonourable  treason, 
and  to  secede  with  arms  and  baggage.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  Out  Party  from  seeing  their  gallant  efforts  at  out-bidding  crowned  with 
well-earned  success.  There  was  wailing  and  confusion  in  the  camp  of 
the  Ins,  for  the  President  of  the  Chamber  proclaimed  one  night  that  the 
"  Noes  "  had  it,  and  Hen*  von  Vielsprechen  exchanged  places  with  Herr 
von  Sprechenviel. 

IV. 

A  space  of  time  has  elapsed,  how  long  does  not  signify,  but  long 
enough  to  change  the  face  of  Nevelundregen stein.  Once  again  we  are  in 
the  town  mansion  of  the  Frau  Grafin  von  Rosenblatter,  and  once  again  is 
her  ladyship  waiting  for  a  new  dress  which  ought  to  have  been  brought 
many  hours  before,  but  which  has  not  been  brought,  there  being  no 
change  in  the  remissaess  of  dressmakers.  At  last,  however,  the  dress 
arrives,  but  what  an  alteration  in  that  dress  !  and,  now  we  come  to  look 
at  her,  what  an  alteration  in  the  Grafin  and  in  her  house,  her  servants, 
her  rooms,  her  furniture,  and  in  everything  that  is  hers  !  No  signs  of 
carpets  to-day,  nor  fire-places,  gloves,  furs,  nor  footmen  with  powder  in 
their  hair.  Carl,  the  first  footman,  promoted  to  be  butler,  is  fanning  a 
face  tanned  as  brown  as  a  pfennig  with  a  fan  which  he  slips  into  the 
muslin  girdle  of  his  tunic  as  a  palanquin,  borne  by  two  ex-cabdrivers, 
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moves  up  to  the  front  door  and  discharges  a  lady  a  yard-and-a-half  in 
circumference  across  the — bust.  It  is  the  dressmaker,  the  Frau  Nadel- 
stitcher,  pupil  of  Frau  Bundel,  retired  from  business.  Conrad,  late 
second,  now  first  footman,  recognizes  her,  moves  across  the  hall  with  all 
the  alacrity  which  his  own  girth  will  permit,  and,  according  to  the  new 
and  courteous  usage  of  the  country,  conducts  her  to  a  marble  basin  in  a 
corner,  and  pours  a  canful  of  iced  water  over  her  head,  Carl  the  butler 
standing  by  and  fluttering  his  fan  over  the  Frau  Nadelstitcher  during  the 
operation.  Not  a  word  is  exchanged,  for  breath  has  become  scarce  ;  but 
when  the  Frau  Nadelstitcher  has  dried  her  hair  in  a  soft  towel,  sucked  a 
lemon,  and  rested  five  minutes  on  a  cane-bottomed  stool,  Carl  the  butler 
supports  her  by  one  arm,-  Conrad  the  first  footman  by  the  other,  and 
Maximilian,  the  second  footman,  takes  the  dress  which  the  Frau  Nadel- 
stitcher has  brought ;  then  the  whole  procession  waddles  in  slow  time  up 
the  staircase  to  the  Frau  Grafin's  apartments.  There  are  no  doors  to 
knock  at.  A  long  cashmere  hanging  is  drawn  aside,  and  the  Countess  is 
seen  reclining  on  a  heap  of  cushions  in  the  centre  of  a  room  with  marble 
slabs  in  guise  of  paper  on  the  walls  and  a  tesselated  flooring.  Two  sun- 
brown  small  boys  on  their  knees  are  gently  fanning  her  and  mopping  their 
own  brows,  turn  by  turn,  with  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  Frau  Nadel- 
stitcher subsides  exhausted  on  to  a  square  piece  of  matting  which  Carl  the 
butler  disposes  for  her,  and  calls  faintly  for  a  fresh  lemon,  which  is  at 
once  supplied  her.  The  Countess  languidly  opens  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of 
collapse,  and  makes  a  laudable  effort  to  sit  up  ;  but  there  is  no  blinking  the 
fact  that  her  once  slim  ladyship's  girth  now  rivals  that  of  the  Frau  Nadel- 
stitcher, so  she  sinks  back,  and  feebly  touches  a  hand-bell  to  summon  her 
maids.  Then  the  butler,  footmen,  and  small  boys  all  vanish,  and  the  two 
ladies  are  left  alone,  both  silently  sucking  lemons. 

Now  what  on  earth  does  all  this  mean  ?  Why  should  the  Countess's 
face,  whilom  so  pink  and  oval,  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  (pardon  the 
disrespectful  simile)  an  overboiled  pudding  ?  Why  this  consumption  of 
lemons,  these  small  boys,  these  footmen  in  linen  tunics  and  destitute  of 
any  piece  of  attire  requiring  braces  ?  Why  should  it  need  two  maids  to 
set  her  ladyship  standing,  and  another  two  to  try  on  her  new  gown,  which 
—for  all  the  needle-craft  and  fashioning  it  displays — might  just  as  well 
have  been  imagined  in  an  age  when  sewing-machines  were  not  invented. 
It  is  a  simple  silk  peplum,  dyed  blue,  and  to  be  worn  loose  with  an 
over-robe  of  lawn  and  a  tulle  veil  and  hood  instead  of  bonnet.  It  is 
not  dazzling,  but  appears  to  be  cool  and  comfortable,  for  the  Countess  is 
wearing  another  like  it,  and  so  is  the  Frau  Nadelstitcher,  whose  attire, 
however,  is  of  humbler  materials,  for  social  distinctions  must  be  observed. 
But,  once  again,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  weather  is 
hot  in  Nevelstadt.  But  how  comes  the  weather  to  be  so  hot  ?  Ah  !  that 
is  the  question.  And  yet  we  will  tell  the  truth.  Exciting  as  the  story 
may  be,  and  strong  as  may  be  one's  reluctance  to  recall  it,  a  chronicler 
should  disguise  nothing. 
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It  all  began,  then,  with  the  Weather  Bill — intempestive  and  tempestuous 
Weather  Bill  as  some  small  joker  said.  The  Outs,  triumphant  over  the 
Ins  by  the  adroitness  of  their  strategy,  had  succeeded  in  attaining  power, 
and  nothing  could  shake  the  conviction  of  the  ex-Ins  that  tactics  more 
double-dealing,  ungenerous  and  thoroughly  discreditable,  had  never  been 
seen.  That  Ins  should  adopt  opinions  broached  by  Outs  nothing  fairer ; 
but  that  Outs  should  appropriate  a  policy  that  had  germinated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Ins,  what  could  be  the  moral  condition  of  a  party  from 
whom  such  things  were  possible  ?  It  was  calculated  that  the  homilies 
published  by  In  newspapers  on  the  topic  of  Out  profligacy  would  have 
formed  a  paper  girdle  to  go  right  round  the  globe  with  remnant  enough  to 
tie  a  fine  bow  with  streamers  ten  miles  long  at  the  point  where  the  ends 
met.  But  homilying  did  not  prevent  the  ex-Ins  from  keeping  their  eyes 
to  the  main  chance ;  and,  persuaded  that  no  more  effective  means  could 
be  found  of  showing  the  ex- Outs  their  blackness  than  by  doing  to  them 
even  as  they  themselves  had  done,  a  campaign  was  opened  to  war-cry  of 
"  Down  with  winter  altogether!  No  more  frosts  for  the  working  man  !  " 
Some  bolder  spirits  of  the  party  would  have  added,  "  Down  with  summer 
too  !  "  but  the  leader  judiciously  explained  that  one  should  always  keep 
some  forces  in  reserve,  and  that  the  "Down  with  summer  !  "  might  be 
very  useful  another  time.  Needless  to  depict  the  despairing  resistance  of 
the  ex-Outs,  their  contortions  were  no  avail.  Deserted  by  the  Feuerkopfites 
who  had  lifted  them  into  office,  and  helped  to  keep  them  there,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  But  from  this  date  one  thing  became  patent 
in  Nevelundregenstein.  It  was  no  longer  the  two  great  parties  of  Out  and 
In  who  shaped  the  public  policy,  but  mainly  the  Feuerkopfites.  Standing 
like  so  many  balls  of  quicksilver,  and  ready  to  oscillate  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  these  heroes  formed  the  body,  whose  weight  just  swayed  the  political 
balance.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  do  without  them — there  they  were, 
permanently  stricken  with  the  delirium  ululans,  and  they  could  not  be 
done  without.  First  one  fragment  of  climate  was  improved  away  at  their 
bidding,  then  another.  Sops  were  thrown  then  in  the  way  of  posts  of 
emolument,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  because  one  Feuerkopfite  was  gratified 
with  a  public  salary,  all  the  other  Feuerkopfites  would  hold  themselves 
satisfied.  But  if  it  be  a  fond  thing  to  expect  that  by  tendering  a  marrow- 
bone to  one  dog  in  a  kennel  all  the  other  dogs  in  the  kennel  will  get  their 
hunger  sated,  how  much  more  so  then  was  it  to  anticipate  that  the  sop 
system  could  lead  to  any  other  result  than  that  of  multiplying  the 
Feuerkopfites  indefinitely  until  they  became  as  a  swarm  of  locusts 
swooping  down  periodically  on  all  the  good  things  of  Nevelundregenstein  ? 
Then  men.  with  shaggy  heads,  strange  voices,  and  nebulous  antecedents, 
began  to  crop  up  in  posts  of  trust.  The  old  party  denomination  of  In  and 
Out  gave  way  to  those  of  the  Great  Umbrella  and  Parasol  factions ;  and 
the  Duchy  of  N.,  thriving  under  their  valorous  contests,  underwent  now  six 
months  of  unremitting  rain,  now  twelve  months  of  ceaseless  drought. 
Soon  the  hitherto  half  ignored,  but  easily  acquired  science  of  turning  the 
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climate  to  account  as  an  engine  of  persuasion  on  political  adversaries 
rose  in  honour.  The  Ministers  of  the  day  would  drench  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  habitations  of  their  rivals  with  deluges  of  sleet,  or 
decimate  them  with  thunderbolts,  or  drive  them  into  exile  by  means  of 
big  hailstones.  Occasionally  some  Minister  would  arise,  who,  having 
climbed  to  power  by  a  more  than  usually  fatiguing  course  of  agitation,  and 
feeling  the  need  for  rest,  would  earnestly  plead  to  be  allowed  to  govern  in 
peace.  But  this  unselfish  request  would  be  disregarded,  and  the  warfare 
would  recommence  with  redoubled  ardour,  cabinets  succeeding  each  other 
apace,  and  people  marvelling  much  at  the  impudence  of  any  Minister  who 
hoped  to  escape  the  common  lot  of  being  carried  to  power  by  acclamation 
on  a  Monday,  and  being  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  on  the  following  Saturday, 
or  sooner.  For  now  everybody  aspired  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  serve  his  country,  i.e.,  live  at  its  expense.  By  a 
wise  Act  passed  in  the  In  and  Out  days,  every  child  in  the  Duchy  was 
required  to  be  taught  a  smattering  of  meteorology ;  and  as  no  man  with 
a  smattering  of  anything  was  ever  known  to  feel  otherwise  than  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  his  superiority  over  all  the  other  besmattereds,  it 
stood  to  reason  that  no  sooner  was  a  young  hopeful  able  to  explain  how 
rain  was  procured  than  he  grew  conscious  of  a  vocation  to  manage  the 
State  barometer  all  by  himself.  Hence  the  yearly  increasing  agitations  for 
objects  more  and  more  undreamed  of,  that  man  alone  being  accounted 
a  being  of  promise  who  could  suggest  something  altogether  new  in  the 
way  of  legislation.  After  the  climate  had  been  broken  up,  remodelled, 
turned  inside  out,  and  made  to  pass  through  as  many  variations  as  a 
classic  fugue  in  the  hands  of  an  inspired  pianist,  experiments  were  tried 
in  other  fields.  Women,  married  or  otherwise,  were  enfranchised,  then 
brought  into  the  Reichsrath,  then  gratified  with  two  votes  instead  of  one, 
then  privileged  to  speak  out  of  their  turn  (a  prerogative  which,  be  it 
recorded,  they  had  assumed  from  the  first  without  asking  leave).  After 
that  it  was  felt  that  lunatics  and  imbeciles  had  been  unjustly  dealt  by, 
and  a  champion  arose  who  procured  them  a  vote  apiece,  carried  a  Bill 
allotting  them  ten  seats  in  the  house,  and  at  least  one  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
climax  of  equality  and  progress  was  attained  when  a  Society  was  formed  to 
agitate  for  the  enfranchisement  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  and  convicts  in  penal 
settlements — two  injured  classes.  That  was  a  proud  day  when  the  Philo- 
kleptic  Society  saw  a  genuine  convict,  with  head  close  cropped,  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  as  a  representative  of  the  Hulk  interests. 

Such  had  for  a  good  while  been  the  state  of  things  in  Nevelundregen- 
stein  on  the  day  when  we  intrude  upon  the  Frau  Griifin  von  Rosenblatter, 
being  fanned  in  her  drawing-room.  Government  had,  at  that  time,  by  a 
consecutive  series  of  reforms,  corne  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  between 
two  new  great  parties,  the  Drug  and  the  Muff.  The  Drug,  so  called  from 
its  being  chiefly  recruited  among  the  importers  of  quinine  and  other 
febrifuge  medicines,  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and,  as  it  is  easy  to  guess 
the  head  and  front  of  its  policy  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Dog 
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Days."  Whilst  the  Drugs  ruled  it  was  tropical  heat  all  the  year  round, 
dogs  went  mad  as  in  duty  bound,  hospitals  were  filled,  the  Reichsrath 
appointed  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  sun- stroke,  and  the 
quinine  trade  waxed  prosperous.  Contrariwise  when  the  Muffs  were 
having  their  innings,  wine  froze  in  the  cellars,  area  railings  snapped  like 
twigs,  the  Reichsrath  instituted  a  prize  for  the  best  curative  essay  on 
chilblains,  and  all  legislation  was  directed  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  fur  trade.  When  we  find  the  Countess,  the  Drugs,  evincing  a  stability 
long  unexampled,  had  been  in  office  two  years,  which  accounts  for  the 
plethoric  and  rather  comatose  condition  of  her  ladyship  and  attendants. 

The  Countess,  having  languidly  admired  her  new  gown,  toddled  with 
it  to  a  looking-glass  to  admire  it  a  little  better.  She  was  going  to  a  grand 
review,  to  be  passed  that  day  by  the  Chief  of  the  Executive,  President, 
Dictator,  or  something  of  the  kind  (for  of  course  the  ducal  crown  had  long 
gone  the  way  of  all  other  institutions),  and  as  she  looked  into  the  mirror 
over  the  rim  of  the  orange  which  she  had  begun  to  suck,  as  a  change  from 
the  lemon,  she  could  not  help  wondering  whether  that  odious  Countess  of 
Lilienblume  (who  had  grown  so  fat,  said  she,  pityingly,  that  there  was  no 
knowing  her)  would  be  as  well  dressed  as  she.  Carl,  the  butler,  appeared 
at  this  juncture,  behind  the  door-hangings,  to  announce  that  the  General 
von  Bundel  had  called  to  see  her  ladyship.  "  Show  up  General  von 
Bundel,"  she  murmured  resignedly,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  maids, 
went  to  resume  her  place  upon  the  cushions. 

General  von  Bundel  was  shown  up.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  who  had 
been  young  Bundel  in  former  days,  and  the  son  of  the  dressmaker.  But 
he  was  no  longer  young  Bundel  now.  He  had  been  twice  Clerk  of  the 
weather,  general,  admiral,  chief  justice,  and  what  not,  and  was  now  one 
of  the  respected  leaders  of  the  Muflf  party — that  is,  an  advocate  of  winter 
in  its  utmost  rigour,  for  a  man  should  never  scruple  to  abandon  his  former 
convictions  when  they  cease  to  suit  him.  His  mother,  Frau  Bundel,  had 
also,  by  her  son's  instrumentality,  held  various  high  offices  of  trust,  and, 
had  the  second  Bundel  Administration  lasted,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath  would  have  been  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  her.  General  Bundel  strode  majestically  up  to  the 
Countess,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  white  hand,  and  confided  to  her 
without  much  further  preface,  for  he  had  confidence  in  her  ladyship,  that 
Nevelundregenstein  was  once  more  on  the  eve  of  important  events,  that  he, 
Bundel,  had  returned  from  exile  on  purpose  to  take  a  share  in  them,  and  that 
there  would  probably  be  a  mutiny  of  all  the  troops  that  day  at  the  review. 
"  Oh,  dear,"  groaned  the  Countess,  wearily,  "more  fighting!  " 
"Yes,"  answered  the  trusty  Bundel,  touching  the  hilt  of  a  very 
ferocious  sabre,  "  the  time  has  come  when  this  country  nfust  free  itself 
from  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies — -that  of  the  proletary.  For  what  is  the 
proletary  but  the  concrete  essence  of  all  that  is  ignorant  and  base  in  a 
State  ?  The  proletary  has  been  having  it  all  his  own  way  in  Nevelundre- 
genstein ;  the  proletary  must  be  kept  under  foot." 
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"  I  have  always  thought  so,"  sighed  the  Countess,  approvingly. 

She  rather  liked  von  Bundel,  did  the  Countess.  In  those  early  days, 
when  she  had  sent  him  the  Bishop  of  Nevelstad's  tract  to  warn  him 
against  the  evil  courses  of  revolutionaryism,  she  had  begun  to  take  an 
interest  in  him,  and  this  interest  had  expanded,  by-and-by  when  the  fact 
of  the  Grafin  von  Lilienblume  being  an  admirer  of  the  In  party  had 
caused }  her,  the  Grafin  von  Rosenblatter,  to  sympathize  with  the  Outs, 
coquette  a  little  with  the  Feuerkopf  agitators,  invite  some  of  them  to  her 
rout,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  young  Bundel's  first  footsteps  into  decent 
society.  Alas !  there  were  no  routs  now ;  but  young  Bundel  remained, 
and  he  had  requited  his  patroness's  kindnesses  by  always  sending  sun- 
shine upon  her  path  when  he  was  in  power,  and  occasional  showers  of 
rain  when  she  asked  for  them.  He  had  also  one  day,  to  please  her,  turned 
on  a  smart  downpour  of  cats  and  dogs  to  spoil  one  of  the  Countess  von 
Lilienblume's  garden-parties.  Such  services  are  not  easily  forgotten ; 
they  knit  generous  hearts  together  in  a  bond  of  mutual  esteem  and  good 
fellowship,  and  beget  a  tender  understanding.  The  General  soon  com- 
municated to  the  Countess  that  his  old  chief  (then  his  rival,  then  his 
friend  again),  Feuerkopf,  intended  overthrowing  the  Government  by 
military  means — what  the  Spaniards  call  a  pronunciamento,  but  that 
instead  of  placing  Feuerkopf  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  them,  he,  Bundel,  had  privately  resolved  to  betray 
Feuerkopf,  have  him  shot  if  possible,  and  restore  to  the  throne  the 
exiled  ducal  house,  a  scion  of  which  he  had  brought  across  the  frontier  in 
a  ventilated  deal  box  with  him. 

"I  shall  be  acting  solely  for  the  public  good,"  concluded  he,  "and 
my  services  will  be  entirely  disinterested.  A  dukedom,  a  pension,  may-be 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty  to  my 
country,  is  all  the  remuneration  I  shall  ask  for." 

•  "  Oh,  if  you  could  only  bring  us  back  our  old  weather!  "  ejaculated 
the  Countess,  whose  face  had  flushed  with  something  like  a  show  of  excite- 
ment at  the  promise  of  a  ducal  restoration.  "  At  all  events,  you  will  do 
away  with  this  heat,  won't  you  ?  You  see  how  I  am  thinning  under  it." 

The  General  didn't  quite  appear  to  see  it,  but  he  replied  :  "  Certainly 
the  heat  shall  cease — and  now  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  review.  I 
heard  the  clarion's  sound  and  the  tramp  of  your  palanquin  men  at  the 
door." 

Horses  not  being  able  to  stand  the  sort  of  weather  which  Nevelundre- 
genstein  was  enjoying,  it  was  men  who  did  their  work.  So  the  Countess 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  once  prosperous  capital  in  a  gilded 
box,  whilst  the  General  tramped  behind  her  with  a  muslin  comforter  over 
his  manly  face,  to  conceal  him  from  the  Drug  policemen.  In  this  guise 
they  proceeded  to  the  ex-ducal  park,  where  twenty  thousand  Nevelundre- 
gensteiner  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  array,  with  parasols  stuck  into  the 
muzzles  of  their  rifles  to  keep  the  sun's  heat  off  them.  The  Countess, 
one  of  ten  thousand  spectators  in  palanquins  and  light  raiment  like  her- 
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self,  peeped  out,  holding  an  orange  to  her  mouth,  and  whether  it  was  that 
some  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit  squirted  itself  into  her  blue  eyes,  or  whether 
it  was  that  a  pang  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  shot  through  her  not  very 
sensitive  heart  at  the  sight  of  the  degradation  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen,  certain  it  is  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Citizen -General  Von 
Kartofelngesicht  President,  or  whatever  he  was  of  the  Nevelundregensteiner 
Commonwealth,  rode  down  the  lines  on  a  dusty  camel  and  addressed 
blandishing  kisses  on  the  hand  towards  the  mob,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
In  sooth  it  was  a  stewing  overheated  mob  and  did  not  cheer  much,  but 
stared  fishily  before  it,  fanning  itself  and  not  quite  understanding  the 
sight.  It  is  clearly  the  privilege  of  much  revolutionizing  and  reforming 
to  raise  man  in  the  intellectual  scale  to  quite  as  high  a  level  as  the  pike. 

Suddenly,  however,  when  the  dusty  camel  had  got  half-way  down 
the  lines  somebody,  with  something  on  his  head,  stepped  out  from  some- 
where with  a  banner,  and  roared,  "  Down  with  Kartofelngesicht,  the  Drug 
Party,  and  the  Heat !  Long  live  Winter  and  Feuerkopf !  "  Mechanically, 
and  as  though  by  instinct,  half  the  mob  rallied  round  the  banner  ;  it  was 
their  habit  to  side  with  revolution,  they  couldn't  help  it.  The  other  half 
remained  uncertain.  Kartofelngesicht,  on  his  dusty  camel  and  pale  in  the 
face,  rode  straight  at  the  banner-man  and  roared,  "  Long  live  the  Drug 
Party ;  friends  to  the  proletary.  Down  with  sedition."  The  rest  was  lost 
in  the  tumult  of  fighting,  for  everybody  who  was  there  flew  from  custom 
at  the  throat  of  his  neighbour,  and  there  was  one  of  those  pleasant  little 
rows  which  had  become  a  second  nature  to  the  country.  And  then  ? 

V. 

Why,  and  then  it  is  related  in  the  chronicles  of  Nevelundregenstein 
that  the  old  ducal  family  having  been  restored  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
loyal  General  von  Bundel,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Wetterhahn  for  the 
good  deed,  public  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  to  ask  him  to  take 
back  the  weather  management  into  his  own  hands,  which  Jupiter,  after 
much  praying,  kindly  consented  to  do.  Impartiality  compels  one  to  add, 
however,  that  when  under  the  influence  of  its  old  climate  the  Duchy  had 
recovered  its  prosperity ;  there  were  still  people  who  looked  back  with  a 
tender  recollection  to  the  days  when  the  country  had  alternately  been 
suffocated  by  the  heat  to  please  the  Drugs,  or  shrieked  under  the  cold 
for  the  profit  of  the  Muffs.  They  called  these  the  good  days,  and,  Heaven 
aiding,  will  continue  to  do  so  to  time  everlasting ;  for,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  man  is  of  all  living  creatures  the  one  who  profits  most  completely 
by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
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HE  was.      As  still  as  lay 

The  cold  unconscious  clay, 
When  the  last  sigh  of  life  had  fied, 
Of  that  great  soul  distenanted, 

So,  at  the  startling  tale, 

The  breathless  world  grows  pale  ; 
In  silence  stands  to  ponder  o'er 
The  fatal  page  closed  evermore, 

Nor  knows  if  it  may  be 

That  mortal  such  as  he 

Shall  with  red  footfall  stain 

The  insulted  dust  again. 

n. 

In  splendour,  on  his  throne 

I  saw  him,  and  passed  on  : 
"While  Fortune,  blending  smile  and  frown, 
O'erthrew  and  raised  and  hurled  him  down, 

Amid  the  clamorous  throng 

I  scorned  to  wake  my  song  : 
Unskilled  to  flatter  or  to  sting, 
Incense  nor  outrage  would  I  bring ; 

But  when  the  lustre  splendid 

In  sudden  darkness  ended, 

Hose  with  a  start  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  my  lay. 

in. 

From  Alp  to  Pyramid, 

From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
His  ready  lightnings  flashed  and  shone, 
Vaunt- couriers  of  the  thunderstone, 

And  lit  that  sea  and  this, 

Scylla  and  Tanais — 
Was  this  true  glory  ?     Answer  ye 
That  are  not,  but  that  are  to  be  ; 
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We  at  Thy  footstool  bow, 
Maker  and  Lord,  for  Thou 
Hast  of  Thy  master-hand 
Never  such  marvel  planned. 

IV. 

The  stormy  joys  that  fret 

The  soul  on  greatness  set, 
The  yearning  of  the  restless  heart, 
That  burns  to  play  the  imperial  part, 

And  wins  a  guerdon  higher 

Than  Madness  durst  desire — 
All  this  was  his;  'twas  his  to  claim 
For  peril's  meed  yet  greater  fame ; 

Flying,  and  conquering  ; 

An  exile,  and  a  king ; 

Twice  in  the  dust  o'erthrown, 

Twice  on  the  altar- stone. 


He  uttered  but  his  name, 

And  at  his  bidding  came 
Two  warring  centuries  to  wait 
Upon  his  pleasure  as  their  fate  ; 

He  set,  with  steadfast  mien, 

His  judgment- seat  between  ; 
Then  like  a  vision  passed,  and  wore 
His  life  out  on  that  narrow  shore, 

A  mark  for  boundless  spite, 

And  pity  infinite, 

For  hate  as  deep  as  Hell, 

And  love  invincible. 

VI. 

As. whelm  the  waters  dread 

The  shipwrecked  swimmer's  head, 
While  ever  and  anon  his  eye 
Strains  upward  in  his  agony, 

And  sweeps  the  pitiless  main 

For  distant  shores  in  vain, — 
So  slowly  o'er  that  sinking  soul 
Did  the  full  flood  of  memories  roll ; 

Oft  on  the  eternal  pages, 

Wherein  to  after- ages 

He  strove  his  tale  to  tell, 

The  listless  fingers  fell. 

28-2 
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VII. 

Oft,  as  the  lazy  day 
Died  silently  away, 
Earthward  the  flashing  eye  subdued, 
And  with  enfolded  arms  he  stood, 
While  o'er  his  thought  was  cast 
The  shadow  of  the  past  ; 
Again  the  tented  squadrons  sprang 
To  arms,  again  the  ramparts  rang  ; 
Surged  the  bright  ranks  again, 
And  wave  of  mounted  men, 
And  to  the  word  of  flame 
The  instant  answer  came. 

VIII. 

Well  might  the  spirit  die 
In  such  an  agony  ; 
But,  strong  to  succour,  from  above 
Came  down  a  messenger  of  love, 
Kaised  him  from  his  despair 
To  breathe  a  purer  air, 
And  set  his  feet  upon  the  way 
Where  Hope's  fair  flowerets  bloom  for  aye- 
To  those  eternal  plains, 
Eich  in  unmeasured  gains, 
Where  man's  brief  glories  fade 
In  silence  and  in  shade. 


Oh,  fair  and  healing  Faith, 
Triumphant  over  Death, 
Write  thou  among  thy  victories 
That  loftier  majesty  than  his 

Ne'er  bent  in  humbled  pride 
To  Christ  the  crucified  : 
Let  not  the  light  or  mocking  word 
Be  near  the  wearied  ashes  heard  ; 
The  Lord  of  weal  and  woe, 
Who  raises  and  lays  low, 
A  living  glory  shed 
Around  the  desolate  bed  ! 
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THE  Sonnet,  as  our  readers  know,  owes  its  birth-place  to  Italy  and  its 
earliest  fame  to  the  exquisite  productions  of  Petrarch.  Dante,  Tasso,  and 
indeed  all  the  worthiest  poets  of  that  land  have  composed  sonnets  of  high, 
some  of  supreme  excellence,  but  so  readily  does  the  Italian  language 
adapt  itself  to  this  form  of  poetical  composition,  that  the  wit,  the  courtier, 
and  the  lover,  became  unfortunately  as  familiar  with  it  as  the  poet,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  infection  spread  so  rapidly  that,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
has  pointed  out,  it  would  demand  the  use  of  a  library  formed  peculiarly 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour,  to  read  the 
volumes  which  the  Italians  filled  with  their  sonnets.  For  our  purpose,  at 
this  time,  there  is  only  one  point  about  the  Italian  sonnet  that  requires  to 
•be  mentioned.  In  form  it  is  what  is  generally  known  as  legitimate,  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  eight  lines,  called  the  Octave,  possess  only  two  rhymes, 
•and  the  six  concluding  lines,  called  the  Sestette,  never  possess  more  than 
three.  .We  may  add  that  the  poets  of  Italy  were  in  the  habit  of  closing 
the  second  quatrain  with  a  full  stop,  so  that  with  the  ninth  line  com- 
menced a  new  turn  of  thought. 

The  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  pro- 
duced such  glorious  fruit  in  this  country,  led,  as  was  natural  enough,  to  an 
ardent  study  of  the  best  authors  of  Italy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  any 
of  the  Elizabethan  poets  and  dramatists  without  observing  how  vast  and 
profound  was  the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the  wealth  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  of  romantic  narrative  and  history,  stored  up  in  the  rich 
granary  of  Italian  literature.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  and  most  original 
writer  of  that  age,  or  of  any,  lays  the  scenes  of  several  of  his  plays  on 
Italian  soil,  and  derives  the  plots  of  them  from  Italian  sources.  For 
one  he  goes  to  Ariosto,  for  another  to  Boccaccio,  for  a  third  to  Cinthio ; 
and  if  we  examine  with  this  design  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Massinger,  of  Webster,  and  of  Ford,  we  shall  be 
struck  by  their  common  partiality  for  the  same  fountain  head.  It  is 
•not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  our  poets  in  their  eager  admiration  of 
Italian  literature,  should  have  seized  upon  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  Italian  poetry,  and  have  transplanted!  the  sonnet  to  their 
native  land.  They  made  it  their  own,  however,  in  the  process,  gave 
io  it  greater  elasticity,  and  produced  in  this  shape  such  gems  of 
English  art,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  complain  that  English 
watches  were  not  genuine,  because  the  first  watch  was  invented  by  a 
^German,  as  that  the  sonnet  does  not  form  a  genuine  portion  of  English 
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verse,  because  the  first  sonnets  were  written  by  Italians.  No  doubt  this 
idea  has  been  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  assertion,  that  the 
sonnet  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  language ;  but  the  worthlessness 
of  the  criticism  is  proved  by  the  lexicographer's  miserable  estimate  o 
Milton's  majestic  sonnets  as  deserving  no  particular  comment,  since  "  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad."  It  is  a  significant  fact 
and  an  ample  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  that  the  structure  of  the 
English  language  is  unfavourable  to  this  kind  of  composition,  that  from 
Spenser  downwards  it  has  been  employed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  by 
our  greatest  poets,  and  this  not  merely  as  a  poetical  exercise,  but 
because  in  certain  moods  of  feeling  they  found  in  it  the  fittest  vehicle 
of  expression. 

Assuredly  this  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare,  whose  sonnets,  ille- 
gitimate in  shape,  are  marvels  in  their  wealth  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
language  ;  with  Milton,  in  whose  hands  "  the  thing  became  a  trumpet ;  " 
with  Wordsworth,  who  often  felt  it 

sunshine  to  be  bound 

Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  ; 

and  with  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  whose  noble  song  never  rings  more 
musically,  or  touches  deeper  chords  of  feeling  than  when  rounded  by  the 
fourteen  lines  which  form  the  compass  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  a  special 
advantage  of  this  form  of  composition,  that  it  necessitates  the  precision 
of  language  and  the  concentration  of  thought,  which  are  of  priceless 
value  in  poetry.  In  the  sonnet  every  word  should  have  a  meaning — every 
line  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
workmanship  should  not  lessen,  but  should  rather  assist  in  increasing  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  A  sonnet,  brief  though  it  be,  is  of  infinite 
compass.  What  depth  of  emotion,  what  graceful  fancy,  what  majestic 
organ  notes,  what  soft  flute-like  music,  is  it  incapable  of  expressing? 
The  amatory  sonneteers  of  Italy  become  frequently  monotonous  by  harping 
too  long  upon'  one  string,  but  in  England  our  poets  have  rarely  fallen  into 
this  error,  and  the  variety  to  be  found  in  the  English  sonnet  is  one  of  its 
great  charms. 

The  earliest  of  our  sonneteers — Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey — friends  in  life,  as  well  as  in  the  art  they  practised,  acknow- 
ledged Petrarch  as  their  master,  and  the  latter,  who  has  been  termed 
"  the  English  Petrarch,"  deserves  attention  for  the  harmony  of  his  versi- 
fication, as  well  as  for  his  originality  of  thought.  In  avoiding  the  quirks 
and  quibbles  recommended  by  the  example  of  the  Italian  poet,  the  unfor- 
tunate Surrey  shows  that  he  possessed  good  taste,  as  well  as  poetical 
feeling.  Surrey  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  was  married  to  Lady  Frances 
Yere ;  and  the  love  that  finds  utterance  in  his  verse  is,  doubtless,  for 
the  wife  of  his  youth.  He  had,  besides,  a  poetical  mistress,  the  Lady 
Geraldine,  whose  name  is  almost  as  familiar  to  English  ears  as  that  of 
Petrarch's  Laura ;  but  since  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  Geraldine 
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of  the  poet,  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  when  Surrey,  a  married  man, 
professed  to  be  dying  for  her  love,  it  is  evident  that  the  fair  girl  had  no 
real  place  in  his  affections.  It  was  like  the  pretty  love-making  of 
Prior  "  To  a  Child  of  Quality  :"— 

Nor  quality  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell  ; 
Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  spell. 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame  : 
For  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it, 

She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 
And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

For  as  our  different  ages  move, 
"Pis  so  ordained  (would  fate  but  mend  it !  ) 

That  I  shall  be  past  making  love 
When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 

We  may  add,  before  dismissing  Surrey,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
suspected,  that  the  deadly  hate  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  roused  against 
him  by  his  sonnet  On  Sardanapalits,  the  might  wielded  by  the  sonnet 
writer  was  early  and  fatally  appreciated.  "  Drenched  in  sloth  and 
womanish  delight,  feeble  of  spirit,  impatient  of  pain,"  and  enervated  by 
"  filthy  lusts  that  stained  his  regal  heart" — these  are  some  of  the  terms 
used  with  regard  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  which  Henry  might  fitly  apply 
to  himself. 

Surrey  was  executed  in  1547,  Wyatt  died  of  a  fever  in  1542 ;  but 
the  births  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  1552,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
1554 — (men  who  added  to  the  chivalric  qualities  which  have  made  their 
names  immortal,  the  gift  of  poesy)  sustained  the  line  of  our  sonneteers. 
Leigh  Hunt  points  out,  and  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  that  the  "  first 
three  introducers  of  the  sonnet  in  England,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  were  all  knightly  and  accomplished 
men  ;"  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  omits  the  name  of  Raleigh,  who 
wrote  one  sonnet  at  least,  that  leaves- upon  the  mind,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
elsewhere  acknowledges,  the  impression  of  triumphant  force.  The  fame 
of  these  heroic  men  preserves  their  poetry,  not  their  poetry  their 
fame.  But  no  reader  can  pass  by  with  indifference  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh' s 
bold  and  flattering  judgment  of  the  Faerie  Qneene,  or  Sidney's  beautiful 
sonnet  addressed  To  Sleep,  or  that  to  the  Moon,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
opening : — 

"With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

"The  best  of  Sidney's  sonnets,"  said  Elia,  with  something  of  tha 
generous  exaggeration  with  which  he  was  apt  to  write  of  the  merits  of 
our  elder  poets,  "  are  among  the  very  best  of  their  sort ;  "  and  he  adds 
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that  "the  verse  runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly,"  and  "might  have  been 
tuned  to  the  trumpet."  Here  is  one  written  upon  obtaining  a  prize  at 
a  tournament,  admirably  characteristic  of  the  writer's  style: — 

Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 

Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy — France  ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance  ; 

Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 

His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 

Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 

Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  !     The  true  cause  is, 

Stella  looked  on  ;  and  from  her  heavenly  face 

Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

Samuel  Daniel,  who  pursued  his  studies  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  sister,  was  a  true,  although  not  a  great  poet,  and  the 
praise  awarded  to  him  by  Coleridge  is  well  deserved  ;  but  his  fifty-seven 
sonnets  addressed  to  Delia  demand  notice  only  for  two  merits,  ease  of 
versification,  and  perfect  purity  of  thought.  Michael  Drayton,  who  was 
born  about  the  same  year  (1562)  as  Daniel,  but  long  out-lived  him,  is  the 
most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry  in  the  language,  and  has  many  merits 
of  no  mean  order.  In  his  Barons1  Wars  he  shows  himself  a  vigorous 
and  often  picturesque  chronicler  in  verse ;  in  his  Nymphidia  he 
exhibits  a  delightful  play  of  fancy ;  his  Battle  of  Agincourt  has  as  much 
vigour  and  elan  as  any  English  war  lyric ;  in  his  wonderful  and  well-nigh 
interminable  poem  Poly-Olbion,  he  wanders  over  England,  as  Charles 
Lamb  has  beautifully  said,  "with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald,  and  the 
painful  love  of  a  son  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet  so  narrow  that  it  may  be 
stepped  over  without  honourable  mention,  and  has  animated  hills  and 
streams  with  life  and  passion  above  the  dreams  of  old  mythology  ?"  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Dry  den,  makes  the  extraordinary  assertion 
that  Drayton,  though  less  known  than  Spenser,  "  possessed,  perhaps 
equal  powers  of  poetry."  No  one  who  has  wandered  with  Spenser  through 
his  Faerie  Land  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music,  seeing  visions  such  as 
few  poets  have  dreamed  of,  and  none  described  with  such  prodigal 
felicity  of  language,  and  has  then  trudged  painfully  along  the  by-ways 
of  England,  although  not  without  compensation  for  the  toil,  with  the  poet 
of  the  Poly-Ollion,  can  compare  the  two  for  a  moment.  But  Drayton  has 
written  sonnets ;  and,  in  spite  of  Leigh  Hunt's  assertion,  that  they 
are  destitute  of  poetry,  we  venture  to  think  that  one  of  them  is  so 
remarkable  for  imagery  and  tender  feeling,  as  to  deserve  a  place 
among  the  loveliest  poems  of  its  class.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
arc  familiar  with  the  piece  will  be  willing  to  read  it  once  again  ;  and 
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to  those  who  are  not  we  may  hint  that  they  are  unlikely  to  do  it  justice 
by  a  single  perusal : — 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part : 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 

When  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover  ! 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Shakspeare's  poetical  contemporaries  and  his 
predecessor  in  the  art  of  sonnet-writing  was  the  divine  Spenser, — the 
poet's  poet,  as  he  has  been  truly  called,  whose  Faerie  Queene,  notwith- 
standing its  tedious  allegory  and  its  frequent  archaisms,  is  the  joy  of  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Spenser's  genius 
is  expansiveness.  His  free  foot  cannot  be  confined  within  a  narrow  terri- 
tory. So  fertile  is  his  imagination,  so  lively  his  fancy,  that  unless  he 
have  an  ample  space  over  which  to  wander  at  will,  and  in  contempt  some- 
times of  the  laws  that  bind  other  poets,  he  loses  half  his  might. 
Spenser  is  a  poetical  democrat ;  precedent  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  must 
do  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  or  his  song  will  be  impotent  to  charm. 
Such  a  poet  was  not  likely  to  submit  readily  to  the  seeming  bondage  of 
the  sonnet.  Wordsworth  found  in  its  brief  space  true  solace  and  delight, 
and  proved  a  perfect  master  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he  played ;  but 
Spenser,  although  using  to  the  full  the  licence  of  the  times,  appears, 
even  in  his  loose  sonneteering,  to  be  like  a  man  who  is  cramped  and 
fettered  with  unaccustomed  garments.  These  sonnets,  eighty-eight  in 
number,  sing  the  cruelty  and  charms  of  his  mistress  in  the  conventional 
style  so  frequently  adopted  in  that  age.  Her  beauty  is  dissected  in 
fantastical  phraseology;  her  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  breath,  her  smile,  her 
frown,  are  compared  with  lightning,  with  pearls,  with  the  scent  of 
flowers,  with  sunshine,  with  storms.  The  hardest  steel  wears  in  time, 
he  says,  but  nothing  can  soften  her  hard  heart ;  the  lion  disdains 
to  devour  the  lamb,  but  she,  more  savage  wild,  "  taketh  glory  in  her 
cruelness  ; "  she  is  a  new  Pandora,  sent  to  scourge  mankind ;  she 
is  an  angler,  catching  weak  hearts,  and  then  killing  them  with  cruel 
pride ;  she  is  like  a  panther,  who  allures  other  beasts  with  his  beauty, 
and  then  preys  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  her  lover's 
sovereign  saint,  the  idol  of  his  thoughts,  born  "  of  the  brood  of  angels," 
the  Fairest  Fair,  who  contains  within  herself  all  the  world's  riches,  and 
her  bosom  is — 
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The  nest  of  Love,  the  lodging  of  Delight, 
The  bower  of  Bliss,  the  paradise  of  Pleasure. 

Spenser's  biographers,  like  Shakspeare's,  in  the  dearth  of  much  actual 
knowledge,  have  searched  the  poet's  sonnets  for  additional  information. 
The  pursuit  is  alluring,  but  dangerous.  The  highest  truths  of  poetry  are 
generally  uttered  through  a  fictitious  medium,  but  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
the  poet,  following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  ready  to  invent  a  love- 
passion  and  to  create  a  mistress  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his 
verse.  Spenser,  it  would  seem,  courted  his  divinity  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty,  and  one  feels  quite  sure  that  at  that  age  no  man  with  any  mettle  in 
him  would  undergo  in  reality  the  agonies  Spenser  underwent  in  verse  for  the 
sake  of  an  obdurate  mistress.  It  was  the  style  of  poetical  phraseology  current 
in  that  day,  and  Spenser  made  use  of  it,  like  others,  without  a  feeling  of  its 
worthlessness  such  as  we  may  harbour  now.  If  these  remarks  were  not 
generally  true,  it  would  speak  ill,  indeed,  for  the  morality  of  the  sonnet- 
writers.  Petrarch's  Laura,  like  Dante's  Beatrice,  were  married  women. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  love-sonnets  were  addressed  to  Lady  Kich,  and  were 
published  in  her  own  and  her  husband's  life-time ;  and  although  Spenser's 
are  as  pure  as  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  and  were  dedicated  to  a  real  woman, 
it  is  evident  that  the  larger  portion  of  them,  written  as  they  are  in  the 
artificial  diction  of  the  period,  must  be  chiefly  regarded  as  clever  exercises 
in  verse.  His  heart  was  not  in  them  as  it  is  in  the  incomparable 
Epithalamion,  one  of  the  loveliest  surely  of  all  lovely  poems,  which  he 
sang  upon  the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  a  poet  known  chiefly  by  his  sonnets, 
thought  so  meanly  of  Spenser's  as  to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  his 
productions.  "  They  are  so  childish,"  he  said,  "  that  it  were  not 
well  to  give  them  so  honourable  a  father."  Drummond's  early  love 
was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but,  like  Spenser,  he  married  in  mature 
life,  being  fascinated  with  his  second  mistress  from  the  resemblance  she 
bore  to  the  first.  Immeasurably  inferior  as  he  is  to  the  great  poet 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  all  other  respects,  his  superiority  as  a  sonnet- 
writer  is  beyond  question.  His  versification  is  singularly  mellifluous, 
his  thoughts  are  rarely  injured  by  conceits,  and  many  of  the  poems 
possess  a  symmetry  and  finish,  which  make  us  forget  while  reading  them 
that  Drummond  is  divided  from  us  by  the  wide  gap  of  three  centuries. 
Take  but  one  specimen  out  of  many  of  equal  worth  that  might  readily 
be  selected  : 

Look  how  the  flower  which  lingeringly  doth  fade, 
The  morning's  darling  late  the  summer's  queen, 
Spoiled  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green, 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  : 

Eight  so  my  life,  contentments  being  dead, 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread, 
And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
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As  doth  the  pilgrim  therefore,  whom  the  night 

Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way, 
Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 

Of  what  yet  rests  thee  of  life's  wasting  day  ; 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  morn, 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  horn. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  among  the  many  pleasant  excursions  that  can 
be  made  from  Edinburgh  is  a  ramble  through  Hawthornden,  and  the 
biography  of  our  Elizabethan  poets  contains  few  facts  of  more  interest 
than  the  visit  paid  by  Ben  Jonson  to  the  Scotch  poet  in  his  lovely  retreat, 
then,  of  course,  far  more  retired  from  the  haunts  of  men  than  it  is  now. 
The  long  journey  from  London  was  made  on  foot,  and  to  this  visit  we  are 
incidentally  indebted  for  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  "  Rare  Ben." 
Drummond  kept  the  dramatist  under  his  roof  for  some  weeks,  and, 
Boswell-like,  jotted  down  his  conversations.*  Drummond' s  sonnets  were 
published  in  1616,  Shakspeare's  in  1609,  and  it  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  this  hasty  glance  at  a  few  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  we  have  not 
kept  strictly  to  chronological  order.  It  is,  however,  better,  perhaps,  to 
dismiss  the  smaller  sonnet-writers  before  referring  to  Shakspeare's 
wonderful  productions  in  this  department  of  poetry.  They  open  a  wide 
and  difficult  discussion  upon  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  has 
bewildered  some  of  our  greatest  writers,  it  has  called  forth  some  of  the 
most  grotesque  opinions  ever  uttered  on  a  matter  of  literary  criticism ;  it 
has  exercised  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  commentators  without  any  satis- 
factory result,  and  it  has  led,  as  we  think,  to  inferences  as  to  the 
poet's  personal  character,  which  will  not  readily  be  admitted  by  those 
who  know  how  often  the  love-sonnets  of  that  age  expressed  an  artificial 
passion,  and  not  the  real  feelings  of  the  writer.!  One  recent  writer 
regards  them  as  a  burlesque  upon  "mistress  sonnetting,"  and  another,  an 
American,  propounds  a  still  stranger  theory.  These  sonnets,  he  asserts, 
are  hermetic  writings,  and  the  passion  uttered  in  them  is  expressed  for 
the  Divine  Being.  "  Beauty's  Rose,"  mentioned  in  the  first  sonnet  is 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  "  master-mistress  "  of  the  poet's  passion 
addressed  in  the  twentieth,  means  simply  the  writer's  inward  nature,  as 
influenced  by  the  reason  and  the  affections  which  are  alluded  to  else- 
where under  the  figure  of  his  mistress's  eyes.  The  word  love,  we  are 
told,  as  used  in  the  sonnets  must,  in  the  main,  be  understood  as  religious 
love ;  and  in  fact  the  poems  are  mystical  throughout,  having  one  meaning 

*  One  differs  most  unwillingly  from  a  critic  so  distinguished  as  M.  Taine,  but 
when  he  calls  Drummond  "  a  vigorous  and  malicious  pedant  who  has  mai'red  Ben 
Jonson's  ideas  and  vilified  his  character,"  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  our  opinion 
this  harsh  judgment  cannot  be  sustained  by  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  Notes. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Drummond  had  no  hand  in  the  publication. 

t  The  difficulty  that  besets  the  modern  reader  is  to  ascertain  how  much  in 
them  is  conventional,  how  much  due  to  genuine  emotion.  "  Would  it  not  be  rash,'r 
asks  George  Eliot,  "  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  passion  behind  those  sonnets  to 
Delia  which  strike  us  as  the  thin  music  of  a  mandolin  ?  " 
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for  the  eye  and  another  for  the  heart.  The  climax  of  folly  is  perhaps 
reached  in  the  following  passage.  "  In  the  hundred  and  fifty-third 
sonnet,  Cupid  signifies  love  in  a  religious  sense ;  the  Maid  of  Dian  is  a 
virgin  truth  of  nature  ;  the  cold  valley-fountain  is  the  letter  of  the  law, 
called  a  cold  well  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  sonnet :  and  truth,  we  all 
know,  is  said  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  Our  readers,  we  suspect, 
will  prefer  taking  a  less  exalted  view  of  these  extraordinary  productions. 
No  doubt  in  many  of  his  sonnets,  Shakspeare  "  unlocked  his  heart," 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  interesting  to  us,  but  there  are  many 
of  them  that  seem  to  be  of  an  opposite  character,  and  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  more  like  a  dramatist  than  like  a  lyrical  poet.  If  this 
be  not  the  case,  and  if  each  one  of  the  sonnets  express  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  writer,  our  high  estimate  of  Shakspeare's  character  must 
be  inevitably  lowered  by  the  perusal.  An  impression  of  this  kind  was 
left  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who  expressed  his  wish  that 
Shakspeare  had  never  written  them.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "a  weak- 
ness and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection,  which  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  sonnets;"  and  he  adds,  "so  many  frigid  conceits  are 
scattered  around,  that  we  might  almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written 
without  genuine  emotion,  did  not  such  a  host  of  other  passages  attest 
the  contrary."  Happily  these  "  other  passages  "  abound  ;  if  they  did 
not  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  take  as  low  an  estimate  of  these 
"  sugared  sonnets  "  as  Stevens  himself;  but  may  not  the  difficulty  which 
besets  the  student  of  Shakspeare  be  considerably  lessened,  his  faith  in 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  great  master  sustained,  by  the  belief,  a  quite 
reasonable  belief  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  larger  portion  of  what 
is  repellent  in  these  poems,  is  due  to  the  custom  of  the  age  rather  than 
to  the  feeling  of  the  writer  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  the  question  will 
always  be  an  obscure  one,  the  richness  of  thought,  the  enchanting  felicity 
of  language  which  distinguish  the  best  sonnets  of  the  series,  make  them 
worthy  of  the  writer,  and  deserving,  therefore,  of  repeated  perusals. 
Hallam  thinks  they  do  not  please  at  first,  and  Archbishop  Trench  has 
said  finely:  "Shakspeare's  sonnets  are  so  heavily  laden  with  meaning,  so 
double- shotted,  if  one  may  so  speak,  with  thought,  so  penetrated  and  per- 
vaded with  a  repressed  passion,  that  packed  as  all  this  is  into  narrowest 
limits,  it  sometimes  imparts  no  little  obscurity  to  them."  It  follows  that 
the  careless  reader  will  gain  little  pleasure  from  them,  and  that  their 
fulness  of  beauty  cannot  be  appreciated  until  they  have  been  read  and 
re-read,  or  better  still,  committed  to  memory.  We  do  not  intend  to  select 
•even  one  sonnet  for  quotation  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  which 
Shakspeare  has  left  us.  The  choicest  of  them  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
familiar  ;  but  if  any  young  reader  is  still  unacquainted  with  this  golden 
treasury  of  thought  and  imagination,  we  counsel  him  to  obtain  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  poems,  and  carry  it  about  with  him  until  he  gain  a 
familiarity  with  its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  out  of  many  of  almost  equal 
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worth  we  may  recommend  for  his  special  study  the  sonnets  commencing 
with  the  following  lines  : 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 

Prom  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments. 

If  thou  survive  thy  well-contented  day. 
Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 
Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
Oh  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

Shakspeare's  sonnets  consist  invariably  of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet, 
and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  have  given  the  sanction  of  his 
great  name  to  the  least  artistic  form  in  which  the  sonnet  can  be  written. 
It  seems  strange  too  that  the  familiarity  with  Italian  literature,  which 
is  a  feature  of  that  age,  should  not  have  led  our  Elizabethan  poets  to 
follow  the  Italian  model.  Spenser  tried  some  unfelicitous  experiments 
with  the  sonnet,  but  he  sedulously  avoided  the  Italian  form ;  so  did 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  ;  so  did  Daniel ;  but  the  greater  number  of  Drummond's 
sonnets  are  of  the  legitimate  kind,  and  so  also  are  those  of  Donne,  a  poet 
whose  memory  has  been  affectionately  preserved  by  Izaak  Walton,  and 
whose  poetry,  now  well-nigh  dead,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  longer 
life  had  it  been  less  quaint  and  fantastical. 

The  student  of  the  sonnet  may  pass  at  once,  without  missing  anything 
in  the  transit,  from  Shakspeare  to  Milton,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
year  1609  to  the  year  1631,  when  the  Puritan  poet  produced  his  first 
sonnet,  or  rather  to  1645,  when  he  collected  his  early  poems  for  the 
press.  Milton's  English  sonnets  (he  wrote  several  in  Italian  which  have 
been  warmly  praised  by  Italian  critics)  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  were 
written  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
them  is  a  love -sonnet,  and  it  is  remarkable  also  that  in  every  instance 
Milton  has  maintained  the  legitimate  form,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion, 
namely,  in  the  Address  to  Cromwell,  has  he  concluded  the  sonnet  with 
a  couplet : — 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

Milton  had  an  exquisite  ear,  and  proved  himself  in  the  Paradise  Lost  the 
most  accomplished  master  of  harmony  this  country  has  produced.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  his  sonnets,  while  conspicuous  for  majesty  of  thought, 
are  lacking  in  the  delicate  felicity  of  language  which  we  might  have 
looked  for  in  such  a  poet.  They  are  rough  blocks,  unpolished,  rather 
than  finished  specimens  of  careful  workmanship.  Some  of  them  are  of 
profound  interest  as  uttering  in  severely  simple  language  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  some  of  them  are  manly  expressions  of  his  political  faith, 
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not  one  perhaps  but  has  a  distinct  value  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
So  far  from  being  unworthy  of  his  mighty  genius,  as  Johnson  thought 
when  he  told  Hannah  More  that  Milton  "  could  cut  a  Colossus 
from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones,"  these  short 
poems  are  gems  of  almost  priceless  value,  as  all  must  own,  to 
whom  the  sonnet  written  When  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  city, 
that  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,  that  On  his  blindness,  that  To 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  two  addressed  To  Cyriac  Skinner,  and  that  most 
beautiful  sonnet  "  On  his  deceased  wife," — are  familiar  as  household 
words.  "  Soul- animating  strains,"  says  Wordsworth,  and  in  these 
words  describes  their  character  with  the  utmost  precision. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  a  large  subject  it  will  be  advisable,  taking  the 
leap  of  a  century,  to  pass  from  Milton  to  Gray,  for  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
sonnet  worthy  of  mention  having  been  produced  between  1645  and  1742, 
when  the  death  of  Bichard  West  called  forth  from  his  poet-friend  a 
sonnet  of  rare  beauty.  That  century,  nevertheless,  was  not  barren  in 
poetical  fruit.  However  greatly  we  may  prefer  the  wealth  of  thought  and 
imagination  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Elizabethan  poets,  from  Milton, 
and  from  the  poets  who  made  so  illustrious  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
we  must  not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  men, 
and  especially  to  Pope,  who,  despite  all  his  faults  (and  they  are  many), 
was  a  consummate  literary  artist,  a  wit  of  the  finest  order,  a  poet 
possessing  an  exquisite  fancy  and  a  felicity  of  expression  which  stamp 
all  he  has  written  with  the  mark  of  genius.  Pope's  taste  and  culture 
never  led  him  to  try  his  hand  at  the  sonnet,  and  we  think  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  neither  Addison  nor  Gay,  Prior  nor  Parnell,  Swift  nor 
Thomson  ever  attempted  this  form  of  poetical  composition.  With  the 
exception  of  Thomson,  these  writers  were  poets  of  the  town  and  of 
society  ;  but  our  English  sonnet  has  been  generally  the  growth  of  quiet 
thought  and  of  an  imagination  fostered  under  the  eye  of  nature.  But  to 
return  to  Gray.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  have  found  fault  with 
the  one  sonnet  he  wrote  on  the  ground  that  the  diction  is  artificial,  and 
the  images  incongruous.  Gray  was  a  purist  in  language.  His  fastidiousness 
indeed  was  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  Gray  never  threw  off 
entirely  the  conventional  phraseology  which  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
the  language  of  poetry.  His  odes,  for  example,  abound  with  terms  which 
a  third-rate  poet  of  our  day  would  reject  as  turgid  or  artificial ;  for  Gray, 
although  a  great  poet,  was  not  great  enough  to  throw  aside  the  fetters 
he  knew  how  to  wear  so  gracefully.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  taste  in  all 
delicate  questions  of  poetical  controversy  can  rarely  be  doubted,  has 
defended  Gray's  single  sonnet  with  considerable  ability ;  but  let  us  first 
read  the  poem  and  then  listen  to  his  comments : — 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  rcdd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  : 
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These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require  : 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear. 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

The  feeling  of  this  sonnet,  as  a  whole,  strikes  us  as  exquisite ;  but  the 
allusion  to  Phoabus  in  the  second  line  may  grate  on  modern  ears.  Hear 
then  what  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  to  say  in  its  favour.  He  defends  it  on 
the  same  ground  that  he  would  defend  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  avers 
that  men  so  imbued  with  the  classics  can  speak  from  their  hearts  in  such 
language.  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "had  they  not  both  so  written  they 
had  not  spoken  so  well.  They  would  not  have  used  language  so 
accordant  with  the  habits  of  their  intercourse."  And  he  adds,  "  The 
image  in  Gray's  sonnet  is  beautiful  for  its  own  sake,  and  beautifully  put : — 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  redd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire. 

"  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  losing  a  living  notion  of  the  sun ; 
and  a  little  Paganism,  like  this,  helps,  or  ought  to  help,  to  remind  us  of  it. 
.  .  .  .  '  Phoebus,'  in  this  instance,  is  not  a  word  out  of  the  dictionaries, 
but  a  living  celestial  presence." 

Thomas  Warton,  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  a  wit,  a  college  don, 
and  favourably  known  as  an  imitative  poet,  who  had  studied  chiefly  in  the 
school  of  Milton,  was  Gray's  friend  and  contemporary,  and  a  friend  also 
of  poor  Collins,  whose  work,  accomplished  in  a  short  and  unhappy  life,  is 
very  exquisite  and  precious.  "Warton  is  best  known  by  his  prose  works, 
but  some  of  his  short  descriptive  poems  are  of  marked  excellence,  and  he 
wrote  nine  sonnets,  of  which  two,  although  not  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best,  deserve  at  least  honourable  mention.  We  allude  to  the  sonnet 
"  Written  in  a  Blank  Lea/  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,"  and  to  that 
addressed  to  the  river  Loddon,  which  is  gracefully  and  tenderly 
written. 

Contemporary  with  Warton  was  a  poet  of  a  far  higher  order,  whose 
work  is,  much  of  it,  destined  to  live,  because  based  upon  the  eternal 
truths  of  Nature.  William  Cowper  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
poetical  revolution,  which  more  thoroughly,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale,  was 
accomplished  by  Wordsworth.  Yerse  is  not  the  fitting  vehicle  for  theology ; 
and  Cowper,  as  a  theologian,  frequently  loses  his  cunning,  but  in  his 
expression  of  religious  feeling  apart  from  dogma,  and  in  his  loving, 
careful  description  of  Nature  and  of  the  feelings  called  forth  by  natural 
objects,  he  takes  a  distinguished  place  among  the  poets.  Truly  does 
Southey  say  of  The  Task,  that  "  the  descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore 
evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an 
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observant  eye,  and  the  moral  sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a 
.charm  in  which  descriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting."  Cowper,  one 
of  the  most  sorrowful  of  men,  is  also  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  poets,  and 
this  pathetic  charm  will  be  felt  in  the  exquisite  sonnet  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Unwin : — 

Mary  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings : — 

But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  Book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright — 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary  shine  ; 

And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  two  women,  Charlotte  Smith  and  Anna 
Seward,  wrote  a  great  number  of  sonnets  which  gained  a  temporary 
popularity.  Charlotte  Smith's  are  simple  and  unaffected.  Miss  Seward, 
who  attained  much  local  reputation,  will  be  remembered  from  her 
friendship,  if,  indeed,  friendship  is  the  correct  term  to  use,  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  great  novelist  visited  her  at  Lichfield,  corresponded 
with  her,  and  liked  her  far  better  than  her  writings.  Unhappily  the 
lady's  estimate  of  her  poetry  differed  from  Scott's,  and  when  she  died, 
in  1809,  she  bequeathed  her  posthumous  verses  to  him,  with  injunctions 
to  publish  them  speedily,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  her  life.  Scott  felt 
bound  by  the  lady's  wishes  and  produced  three  volumes  of  what  he 
is  forced  in  his  correspondence  to  call  "  execrable  poetry."  It  frequently 
happened  that  Scott's  kindliness  of  heart  got  the  better  of  his  critical 
judgment,  and,  in  this  case,  he  was  severely  punished  for  his  good 
nature. 

"He  had  been,"  says  Lockhart,  "  as  was  natural,  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  Lichfield  poetess  in  the  days  of  his  early 
aspirations  after  literary  distinction  ;  but  her  verses,  which  he  had  with 
his  usual  readiness  praised  to  herself  beyond  their  worth,  appeared,  when 
collected,  a  formidable  monument  of  mediocrity." 

From  a  mass  of  rubbish,  however,  one  sonnet  of  sound  quality  may 
be  rescued,  upon  Eising  Early  to  Bead  on  a  Winter's  Morning.  It  is 
good,  but  not  highly  good,  and  deserves  notice  rather  for  the  feeling 
expressed  in  it,  the  genuineness  of  which  many  early  risers  will  acknow- 
ledge, than  for  the  instrumentation  : 

I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 
(Winter's  pale  dawn)  ;  and  as  warm  fires  illume, 
And  cheerful  ta'pers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight, 
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Where  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white 
With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom 
That  slow  recedes  ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume, 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height, 
By  indistinctness  given — Then  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's  rich  page.     O  hours  more  worth  than  gold, 
By  whose  hlest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old  ! 

There  are  some  sonnets  that  possess  a  literary  rather  than  a  poetical 
interest.  Thus,  for  example,  Miss  Williams's  sonnet  To  Hope  scarcely 
advances  beyond  the  rank  of  respectable  mediocrity,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
as  having  been  liked  by  Wordsworth  and  retained  for  many  years  in  his 
memory.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles,  too,  many  of  them  excellent  specimens 
of  mellifluous  versification,  are  chiefly  to  be  remembered  as  having 
awakened  the  poetic  life  in  Coleridge,  whose  poetry,  small  in  compass, 
ranks  with  the  most  purely  poetical  that  has  been  produced  this  century. 
As  a  sonnet-writer,  Coleridge  (differing  herein  from  his  son  Hartley)  may 
be  said  comparatively  to  have  failed,  although  that  addressed  to  Schiller, 
and  Fancy  in  Nubibus,  will  be  known  to  most  readers.  The  amazing 
genius  of  "the  Highgate  sage  "  was  obscured  and  partly  rendered  inope- 
rative by  his  fatal  irresolution.  "I  will  begin  to-morrow,"  he  says, 
"  and  thus  he  has  been  all  his  life  long  letting  to-day  slip."*  The  same 
curse  beset  the  gifted  Hartley,  who  has  left  little  to  testify  to  his  un- 
common powers.  Probably  his  best  and  most  characteristic  poems  are 
sonnets,  and  one  of  them,  descriptive  of  his  wasted  life,  is  deeply 
pathetic.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  by  the  way,  declared  that  the  foreigner 
Blanco  White  had  written  the  "  finest  and  most  grandly- conceived  sonnet 
in  our  language,"  adding,  "  at  least,  it  is  only  in  Milton  and  in  Wordsworth 
that  I  remember  any  rival."  The  execution,  unfortunately,  is  not  equal 
to  the  conception ;  but,  notwithstanding  some  trivial  defects,  it  is  a  noble 
poem,  and  justifies,  or  nearly  so,  this  high  eulogy : 

TO    NIGHT. 

Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ! 
Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

*  Southey. 
VOL.  XXV. NO.  149.  29. 
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The  names  of  Blanco  White  and  of  Coleridge  remind  us  that  our 
rapid  course  has  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  affluent  and  wide-spreading 
river  of  poetry  that  flowed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  little 
rivulet  of  the  sonnet  which  we  have  lately  followed  swells  again,  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  into  a  broad  stream;  and  standing  upon  its  banks, 
and  seeing  the  wealth  it  bears,  one  feels  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  more 
than  note  a  few  of  the  choice  treasures  that  attract  the  eye.  The  two 
most  popular  poets  of  sixty  years  since,  Byron  and  Scott,  have  no  claim 
upon  our  regard  as  sonnet-writers,  nor  should  we  look  for  much  work- 
manship of  this  kind  from  a  singer  like  Shelley,  whose  passionate  emotion, 
uttered  in  many  a  winding  bout  of  linked  sweetness,  could  scarcely  find 
free  utterance  on  an  instrument  which  demands  reticence  of  language 
and  stern  compression  of  thought.  One  grand  sonnet,  however,  has  been 
produced  by  Shelley,  which  fills  the  imagination  as  only  the  work  of  a 
great  master  can  : 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land, 

Who  said  :  "  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things 

The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed  ; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : — 

'  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings  : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty  !  and  despair  ! ' 

Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away  !  " 

Young  as  Keats  was  when  he  "  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life,"  he 
gave  evidence  in  his  last  years  of  a  maturity  of  thought,  and  a  power  of 
execution  which  prove  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken  rank  with 
the  worthiest.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume  that  contains  all  he  wrote,  is  of 
priceless  value,  and  will  ever  be  read  and  loved  by  the  student  of  poetry. 
He  will  find  in  it  the  immaturity  of  the  youth  as  evinced  in  the  lovely 
poem  of  Endymion,  and  the  strength  of  perfect  manhood  as  displayed  in 
Hyperion j  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  or  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and 
will  marvel  that  this  ripe  and  golden  fruit  of  poetry  was  produced  by  one 
whose  little  life  was  comprised  within  twenty-six  years.  The  luxuriant 
freedom  of  ths  earlier  poems  does  not  augur  success  to  this  poet  as  a 
sonneteer,  and  the  opinion  that  might  reasonably  have  been  formed  from 
them  is  not  wholly  fallacious.  Keats  wrote  about  forty  sonnets,  some  of 
them  loose  in  construction,  some  not  in  anywise  remarkable,  but  in  the 
collection  will  be  found  one  at  least  that  may  claim  a  place  with  the  best. 
We  allude  to  the  sonnet  composed  On  first  looking  into  Chapman'* 
Homer. 
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Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 

Bound  many  western  islands  have  I  been, 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or,  like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes, 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


But  the  greatest  of  all  English  sonnet-writers  is  Wordsworth.  Not 
only  has  he  composed  a  larger  number  of  sonnets  than  any  other  of  our 
poets,  he  has  also  written  more  that  are  of  first-rate  excellence.  There 
is  no  intensity  of  passion  in  Wordsworth's  sonnets  ;  and  herein  he  differs 
from  Shakspeare  and  from  Mrs.  Browning  ;  neither  has  he  attained  the 
severe  dignity  of  style  which  marks  the  sonnets  of  Milton  ;  but  for  perfect 
purity  of  language,  for  variety  and  strength  of  thought,  for  the  curiosa 
jelicitas  of  poetical  diction,  for  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the  emotions 
of  the  mind  are  associated  with  the  aspects  of  nature,  we  know  of  no 
sonnet-writer  who  can  take  precedence  of  Wordsworth.  In  his  larger 
poems  his  language  is  sometimes  slovenly,  and  occasionally,  as  Scott  said, 
he  chooses  to  crawl  on  ail-fours ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the 
sonnets,  and  though  he  wrote  upwards  of  four  hundred,  there  are  few, 
save  those  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  and  some  of  those  called  Eccle- 
siastical (for  neither  argument  nor  dogma  find  a  fitting  place  in  verse) 
that  we  could  willingly  part  with. 

To  write  of  them  here  as  they  deserve  is  obviously  impossible,  and 
happily  the  task,  has  been  so  ably  done  already  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor — 
himself  a  great  poet,  whose  dramas  will,  we  think,  be  even  more  appre- 
ciated in  future  years  than  they  are  now — that  a  few  brief  remarks  may 
suffice.  Wordsworth's  belief  that  the  very  language  of  the  common 
people  may  be  used  as  the  language  of  poetry,  was  totally  inoperative 
when  he  composed  a  sonnet.  He  wrote  at  such  times  in  the  best  diction 
he  could  command,  and  the  language,  like  the  thought,  is  that  of  a  great 
master.  His  theory,  indeed,  was  altogether  set  at  nought  in  his  finest 
poems,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Ode  on  Immortality,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Laodamia,  The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  or  in  many  other  of  the  glorious 
poems  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  Much  of  that  fame  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  sonnets,  which  embrace  almost  every  theme,  except  the  one  to  which 
this  branch  of  the  poetical  art  has  been  usually  dedicated.  The  passion 
of  love  has  no  place  in  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  but  some  of  the 
noblest  are  dedicated  to  liberty,  some  describe  with  incomparable  felicity  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  writer,  some  express,  with  a  more  perfect  instrumen- 

29—2 
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tation  than  any  other  poet  has  attained,  the  connection  between  the  external 
world  and  the  human  soul ;  some  might  be  termed  simply  descriptive, 
were  it  not  that  even  these  are  raised  above  the  rank  of  descriptive  poetry, 
by  the  pure  and  lofty  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  pervades  the  humblest  of  these  pieces,  and  throughout 
them  there  is  inculcated  a  cheerful,  because  divine,  philosophy.  "When 
he  writes  mournfully,  it  is  from  no  fanciful  melancholy  such  as  that  in 
which  Byron-imitators  used  at  one  time  to  indulge,  but  because  he  fears 
lest  the  eager  toil  after  wealth  should  deprive  us  of  the  simple  pleasures, 
the  serene  happiness,  which  belong  to  us  by  birthright : — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  gives  expression  to  a  like  feeling.  After  saying 
that  our  life  is  only  dressed  for  show,  he  adds : — 

....  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 
No  grandeur  now  in  Nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.    Kapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more  : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  adjures  his  countrymen,  who  at  that  time 
were  anticipating  a  French  invasion,  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
"barrier  flood  "  which  separated  them  from  France  : — 

....  Winds  blow  and  waters  roll 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power  and  Deity ;  • 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing  !     One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them  and  said  that,  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 

But  if  for  a  moment  Wordsworth  fears  for  England  and  feels  for  her  "  as 
a  lover  or  a  child,"  he  acknowledges  that  such  fears  are  "unfilial,"  since 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  most  famous  stream  of  British  freedom 
should  be  lost  in  bogs  and  sands  : — 

In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old  ; 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 

Which  Milton  held. — In  everything  we  are  sprung 

Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

Indeed  courage  and  cheerfulness  are  noticeable  virtues  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  His  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  steadfastness  and  hope — 
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A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love— 
A  souring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 

If  we  were  asked  by  a  young  reader,  hitherto  ignorant  of  this  great  poet, 
to  select  from  the  sonnets,  almost  all  of  which  deserve  careful  and  patient 
study,  a  few  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  or  that  are  specially  characteristic  of  the 
poet,  we  could  but  point  him  to  those  with  which  the  admirers  of  Words- 
worth are  already  perfectly  familiar — the  two  sonnets  on  the  "  Sonnet,"  the 
four  on  "  Personal  Talk,"  "  London  from  Westminster  Bridge,"  the  three 
to  "  Sleep,"  that  on  the  "  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  Naples,"  and 
several  of  those  dedicated  to  "  Liberty."  We  may  add  that  the  series  on 
the  "  River  Duddon  "  are  worthy  of  special  study,  and  that  those  who 
desire  to  appreciate  Wordsworth's  power,  and  to  enjoy  the  intellectual 
wealth  that  is  stored  up  in  his  poetry,  must  be  willing  to  give  time 
and  labour  to  the  study  of  his  works.  Writing  of  the  poet  when  he 
was  still  living  and  singing,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  observed,  and  the  words 
come  with  equal  force  still,  "  Mr.  Wordsworth  never  intended  so  to 
write  that  those  who  ran  might  read.  To  detain  for  a  brief  moment 
these  run- away  readers  is  the  proper  aim  of  those  who  are  snatching 
at  a  transient  popularity,  and  this  writing  for  a  cursory  perusal  has 
been  the  bane  of  literature  in  our  times,  and  the  ruin  of  art.  But 
neither  to  this  aim  nor  to  this  way  of  writing  has  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 
ent  himself.'  ' 

Wordsworth  is  sometimes  obscure  from  the  weight  and  variety  of 
his  thoughts,  but  never  from  the  lack  of  careful  handling  and  artistic 
skill.  He  had  always  perfect  command  of  his  instrument ;  Mrs. 
Browning,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  more  wealth  of  imagination  and 
originality  of  thought,  than  skill  in  execution.  She  was  a  great  poet, 
but  not  a  consummate  artist,  and  in  the  mechanical  part  of  her 
art  she  is  often  faulty.  In  the  sonnet,  however,  the  necessity  of  a 
rigorous  method  was  forced  upon  her,  and  some  of  her  most  remarkable 
poems  are  produced  in  this  form.  They  may  be  divided  perhaps,  but 
not  with  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  two  classes :  —  religious 
sonnets  and  love- sonnets.  Among  the  former  the  highest  place  may  be 
assigned  to  the  three  sonnets  on  St.  Peter  and  to  the  four  sonnets 
headed  Bereavement,  Consolation,  Comfort,  and  Cheerfulness  taught 
ly  Reason.  The  love-sonnets,  forty-three  in  number,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  "from  the  Portuguese,"  abound  in  wealth  of  thought,  in 
glow  of  passion,  in  felicity  of  expression,  in  the  high  imagination  which 
is  the  poet's  prime  possession.  These  are  no  "fancy  pieces,"  but 
express  in  noble  language  the  innermost  soul  of  the  writer.  Limited  as 
our  space  is,  we  must  find  room  for  one  sonnet  out  of  the  series,  and 
we  insert  it  all  the  more  willingly  because  we  believe  that  this  great  poem 
"from  the  Portuguese" — which,  although  divided  into  many  portions,  is 
but  one  in  design  and  action — is  less  known,  and  therefore  less  admired, 
than  Aurora  Leigh  or  Casa  Gitidi  Window*  : — 
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If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought, 

Except  for  love's  sake  only.    Do  not  say 

"  I  love  her  for  her  smile— her  look — her  way 

Of  speaking  gently — for  a  trick  of  thought 

That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 

A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day." 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  Beloved,  may 

Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee — and  love  so  wrought 

May  be  unwrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry, — 

Since  one  might  well  forget  to  weep  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 

But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore, 

Thou  mayst  love  on  through  love's  eternity. 

Here  we  must  close  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  account  of  our  sonnet- 
writers.  To  include  living  names  would  demand  another  Paper  of 
equal  length  to  this,  for  the  sonnet  is  a  favourite  form  of  composition 
with  recent  poets,  several  of  whom  have  employed  it  with  a  felicity  that 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  for  three  centuries  the  sonnet  has  held  a  place  among  the 
legitimate  forms  of  English  verse,  and  with  what  affection  it  has  been 
regarded  by  the  great  poets  of  England.  The  sonnet  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  "  idle  reader,"  who  cares  only  for  the  amusement  afforded 
by  an  "idle  lay."  All  noble  verse  indeed  demands  studious  regard; 
but  "  the  sonnet  is  a  form  of  poetry  in  which  style  is  put  under  high 
pressure,"  and  the  delight  it  affords  is  generally  the  reward  of  toil. 
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FAMILIARITY  with  the  classical  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  considered  a 
matter-of-course  accomplishment  in  polite  education.     To  show  ignorance 
on  that  point,  would  render  a  person  liable  to  be  placed  in  the  Kimmerian 
circle  of  outer  barbarians.     But  how  few  are  there  who  have  even  so 
much  as  a  faint  notion  of  the  Germanic  Pantheon,  in  which  the  creed  of 
that  race  was  once  embodied,  from  wlich  Englishmen  have  in  the  main 
sprung !     "  Day  after  day,  as  the  weeks  run  round,"  says  the  author  of 
Words  and  Places,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor — "we  have  obtruded  upon  our 
notice  the  names  of  the  deities  who  were  worshipped  by  our  pagan  fore- 
fathers.   This  heathenism  is  indeed  so  deeply  ingrained  into  our  speech  that 
we  are  accustomed  daily  to  pronounce  the  names  of  Tiu,  Woden,  Thunor, 
Frea,  and  Saetere.     These  names  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  how  little  is  really  known  of  the  mythology  of  those  heathen  times." 
Sun-  and  star- worship  was,  according  to  Roman  testimony,  among  the 
earliest  forms  of  creed  of  the  Germanic  tribes.     The  dies  Soils,  and  the 
dies  LitiHE,  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  being  translated  into  a  Sun-day 
and  Moon-  or  Mon-day.     In  Tuesday  we  have  the  name  of  the  Germanic 
god  of  war,  Tyr,  Tiu,  or  Ziu — in  some  Teutonic  dialects  also  called  Eru 
or  Erich,  the  root  of  which  word  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  in  the  Hellenic 
Ares.     Hence  Tuesday,  in  High  German  Dinstag,  is  in  some  Alemannic 
and  Bavarian  districts  called  Zistig,  Erschtag,  or  EricKstag.     Wodan,  the 
All-father,  furnishes  the  name  for  Wednesday.     Thursday  is  derived  from 
the  God  of  Thunder.     Friday  represents  the  day  of  the  Germanic  Venus. 
In  Saturday,  the  derivation  of  which  was  formerly  traced  to   Saturnus,  a 
god  Saetere  is  probably  hidden — that  name  being,  to  all  appearance,  an 
alias  for  Loki,  or  Lokko,  the  evil-doing  god,  of  whose  malicious  mind  the 
Edda  gives  so  graphic  an  account  in  the  song  called  "  The  Banquet  of 
Oegir"  (Oegisdrekka  e^a  Lokasenna) — a  Titanic  satire  upon  the  dwellers 
in  Asgard. 

If  we  look  over  the  topography  of  all  countries  in  which  the  Germanic 
race  dwells,  or  through  which  it  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  migrations, 
what  deep  imprints  do  we  find  of  its  ancient  creed  in  the  very  appellations 
of  dwelling-places  !  The  God  of  War  ;  the  All-father  who  rules  the  winds 
and  the  clouds ;  the  God  of  Thunder ;  the  Goddess  of  Love  ;  the  deity 
who  represents  insidious  mischief  and  destruction — they  are  all  to  be  met 
with,  not  only  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  other  Continental  lands,  but 
on  English  soil,  too,  where  Tewesley,  Tewin,  and  Dewerstone ;  Wan- 
borough,  Wednesbury,  Woodnesborough,  Wansdike,  and  Woden  Hill ; 
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Thundersfield,  Thurscross,  and  Thurso ;  Frathorpe,  Fraisthorpe,  and 
Freasley ;  Satterleigh,  and  Satterthwaite,  in  all  probability  bear  witness  to 
a  decayed  cult  us.  Even  so  Balderby  and  Balderton ;  Easterford,  Easter- 
leake,  and  Eastermear  ;  Hellifield,  Hellathyrne,  and  Helagh,  are  no  doubt 
referable  to  the  worship  of  Balder,  the  god  of  light  and  peace ;  of  Eostre, 
or  Ostara,  the  goddess  of  Spring ;  of  Hel,  the  mistress  of  the  underworld. 
And  again,  when  in  this  country  we  meet  with  places  called  Asgardby  and 
Aysgarth,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  referring  them  to  Asgard,  the  Germanic 
Olympus. 

Still,  with  all  these  traces  of  a  pagan  religion — which  had  its  grandeur 
and  even  some  traits  of  charm — strewn  thickly  around  us,  how  many  are 
there  who  think  it  worth  while  to  read  the  thoughts  of  their  own  ancestors 
in  the  mythic  system  so  amply  elaborated  by  them  ?  Among  a  large  class 
of  people  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  where  are  the  readers  of  the  powerful 
text-book  of  heathen  Germanic  religion  ?  where  the  students  of  that  folk- 
lore in  which  precious  fragments  of  ancient  creed  are  embedded,  even  as 
glittering  shells,  of  brilliant  hue,  are  concealed  beneath  the  incrustated 
slime  of  the  sea  ? 

Yet,  on  the  mere  plea  of  poetical  enjoyment,  an  extended  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  might  be  urged.  Assuredly — as  Mannhardt  puts  it,  who 
with  Simrock,  Kuhn,  Schwarz,  and  others,  has  ably  and  laboriously 
continued  the  immortal  labours  of  Grimm,  and  of  the  many  Norse  scholars 
— there  is  not,  in  the  Germanic  world  of  Gods,  the  perfect  harmony  and 
plastic  repose  of  the  Olympian  ideals  of  Greece.  But  their  forms  and 
figures  tower  in  lofty  greatness  through  the  immensity  of  space ;  and  if 
they  are  not  so  well  rounded  off  as  the  deities  of  the  later  Greek  epoch — 
if  they  are  somewhat  apt  to  float,  before  the  mind's  eye,  like  fantastically- 
shaped  storm-clouds,  or  like  bright- coloured  visions  of  dawn  and  sunset, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  less  liable  to  be  taken  for  mere  idols  of  ivory, 
brass,  and  stone. 

Can  it  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  poetical  conception  in 
the  figure  of  Wodan,  or  Odin,  the  hoary  god  of  the  clouds,  who,  clad  in 
a  flowing  mantle,  careers  through  the  sky  on  a  milk-white  horse,  from 
whose  nostrils  fire  issues  ?  Is  there  a  want  of  artistic  delineation  in 
Freia,  who  changes  darkness  into  light  wherever  she  appears — the 
goddess  with  the  streaming  golden  locks,  and  the  siren  voice,  who  hovers 
in  her  snow-white  robe  between  heaven  and  earth,  making  flowers  sprout 
along  her  path,  and  planting  irresistible  longings  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Do  we  not  see  in  bold  and  well-marked  outlines  the  figure  of  the  red- 
bearded,  steel-handed  Thor,  who  rolls  along  the  sky  in  his  goat- drawn  car, 
and  who  smites  the  mountain  giants  with  his  magic  hammer  ?  Are  these 
dwellers  in  the  Germanic  Olympus  mere  spectres,  without  distinct  con- 
tour ?  And  if  their  strength  often  verges  upon  wildness ;  if  their  charms 
are  sometimes  allied  to  cruel  sorcery — are  they  not,  even  in  their  uncouth 
passions,  the  representatives  of  a  primitive  race,  in  which  the  pulse  throbs 
with  youthful  freshness  ? 
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Again,  what  a  throng  of  minor  deities — surpassing  in  poetic  conception 
even  Hellenic  fancy — have  been  evolved  by  the  Teutonic  mind  out  of  all 
the  forces  of  nature !  Look  at  the  crowd  of  fairies,  and  wood- women, 
and  elfin,  and  nixes,  and  dwarfs,  and  cobolds,  that  dance  in  the  moon- 
light, and  whisk  through  the  rustling  leaves,  or  dwell  enchanted  in  trees, 
or  hide  in  glittering  mountain-caves,  or  waft  enthralling  songs  from 
beneath  the  water,  or  bustle  day  and  night  through  the  dwellings  of  man ! 
The  Greeks  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  this — for  the  elements  of  mythology 
are  the  same  in  all  Aryan  lands  :  but  there  is  a  greater  depth  in  the 
corresponding  Teutonic  tales  :  they  coil  themselves  round  the  heart  like 
invisible  threads  ;  they  seem  so  familiar  and  homely,  and  yet  lead  the 
imagination  into  a  strange  dreamland. 

Then,  what  a  dramatic  development  Germanic  mythology  has  !  The 
Hellenic  gods  sit  in  ambrosian  quiet  in  their  lofty  abodes  ;  they  are 
eternal  gods,  inaccessible  to  the  corroding  power  of  Time.  True,  there 
are  some  faint  indications  of  a  final  change  when  Jupiter  himself  is  to 
make  place  for  a  juster  ruler.  But,  in  the  main,  the  deities  of  classic 
antiquity  live  on  in  an  unbroken,  immortal  life  ;  they  are,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  said,  like  so  many  statues  ranged  along  a  stately  edifice,  each  statue 
perfect  in  itself — no  idea  of  action,  of  tragic  complication,  arising  out  of 
the  whole. 

How  different  is  the  Germanic  view  of  the  Universe !  There,  all  is 
action,  struggle :  and  the  world  of  gods  itself  is  from  the  very  beginning 
destined  to  a  catastrophe.  So  long  as  the  Aesir  last,  they  are  regarded  as 
the  girders  and  pillars  of  the  Universe.  But  at  the  end  of  time,  the  world 
is  to  be  consumed  in  a  mighty  conflagration  ;  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
stand  in  a  lurid  blaze ;  Asgard  and  Walhalla,  the  abodes  of  gods  and 
heroes,  are  doomed  to  destruction;  the  Universe  breaks  down  in  a 
gigantic  crash  : — 

The  sun  darkens  ; 
Earth  in  Ocean  sinks  ; 
From  Heaven  fall 
The  bright  stars. 
Fire's  breath  assails 
The  all-nourishing  Tree  ; 
Towering  flames  play 
Against  Heaven  itself. 

That  cataclysm  shall  be  preceded  by — 

An  axe- age,  a  sword-agC  5 
Shields  shall  be  cloven— 
A  wind-age,  a  wolf-age, 
Ere  the  world  sinks  ! 

Only  after  this  terrible  convulsion  shall  have  ended,  will  there  be 
introduced  a  new  and  peaceful  reign,  with  eternal  bliss.  Then  the  white 
god  of  peace,  whose  death  Loki  had  encompassed,  will  triumphantly 
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return.      In  the   Vohispa,  the  prophetess  foresees  the  coming   of  that 
golden  age — 

She  sees  arise, 

A  second  time, 

Earth  from  Ocean, 

Beauteousty  green  .  .  . 

Unsown  shall 
The  fields  bring  forth, 
All  evil  be  amended ; 
Balder  shall  come, 
Ploder  and  Balder, 
The  heavenly  gods  ! 

A  mythic  system  of  such  poetic  sublimity  is  as  much  worth  being 
studied  as  that  of  classic  antiquity,  or  as  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  where  we 
meet  with  the  germs  of  the  pagan  religion  of  all  Aryans.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself,  in  this  present  essay,  to  treat  especially  of  Freia,  who,  in 
Norse  mythology,  appears  already  divided  into  two  distinct  figures, 
namely :  Frigg,  the  consort  of  Odin ;  and  Freyja,  the  goddess  of  love : 
whilst  among  the  Germans,  properly  speaking,  Freia  combines  the 
characters  of  Juno  and  of  Yenus — the  motherly  and  the  erotic  element. 

It  may  be  prefaced  here  that,  in  the  Norse  system,  a  duodecimal  series 
of  gods  and  goddesses  is  clearly  discernible,  to  whom  the  figure  of  the 
fiendish  Loki  is  to  be  added.  Germany,  so  rich  in  tales  which  contain  the 
ancient  deities  under  a  strange  disguise,  has  in  all  probability  had  the  same 
duodecimal  system  of  polytheism.  Laborious  researches  strongly  tend  to 
establish  that  hypothesis  as  a  fact.  I  will  not  enter  here  more  deeply  into 
this  point  to  show  the  scientific  mode  of  procedure,  but  will  only  quote  a 
passage  from  Max  Mailer's  work,  which  bears  upon  it.  "  It  might  seem 
strange,  indeed,"  he  wrote,  "  that  so  great  a  scholar  as  Grimm  should 
have  spent  so  much  of  his  precious  time  in  collecting  his  Mahrchen,  if 
those  Mahrchen  had  only  been  intended  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
When  we  see  a  Lyell  or  Owen  pick  up  pretty  shells  and  stones,  we  may 
be  sure  that,  however  much  little  girls  may  admire  these  pretty  things, 
this  was  not  the  object  which  these  wise  collectors  had  in  view.  Like  the 
blue,  and  green,  and  rosy  sands  which  children  play  with  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  those  tales  of  the  people,  which  Grimm  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  collect,  are  the  detritus  of  many  an  ancient  stratum  of  thought  and 
language,  buried  deep  in  the  past.  They  have  a  scientific  interest." 

Out  of  a  mass  of  such  popular  tales  and  traditions,  the  fair  form  of  the 
German  Venus  may  be  reconstructed  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  deities  whom  we  afterwards 
find  in  Asgard,  gradually  arose  out  of  an  elementary  worship — that,  like  other 
pagan  gods,  they  are  simply  the  result  of  a  successive  anthropomorphic 
condensation  of  ideas  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  with  cosmogonic  speculations.  That  historical  elements  entered  into 
the  formation  of  their  divine  images,  I  readily  acknowledge.  In  fact,  it 
Beems  to  me  most  probable  that  there  is  a  mixed  origin  of  all  mythic 
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figures.  At  any  rate,  the  worship  of  the  forces  of  Nature  appears  to  be 
the  prevailing  element  in  their  composition  ;  and  thus  the  first  glimpse  wo 
obtain  of  Freia,  or  Freia-Holda,  shows  her  under  the  shape  of  a  storm- 
goddess — that  is,  as  the  female  counterpart  of  Wodan,  the  ruler  of  the 
cloudy  region,  who  was  originally  conceived  as  the  storm  himself — as  the 
mdhdn  dtma,  or  Great  Breath,  which  pervades  the  universe. 

Now,  it  speaks  much  for  an  early  culture  of  the  heart  among  the 
Germanic  race,  that  the  vague  idea  of  a  storm-goddess  should  have  so 
swiftly  become  refined,  as  it  actually  did,  into  the  form  of  Freia-Holda, 
whose  very  name  indicates  friendliness,  love,  and  benevolent  grace.  The 
process  of  shaping  and  polishing  the  images  of  the  other  divinities  of  the 
cloudy  sky  was  a  longer  one.  For  a  considerable  time  they  seem  to  have 
retained  their  floating  and  somewhat  less  circumscribed  character.  Even 
when  they  had  assumed  that  form  which,  under  a  more  developed  reign  of 
art,  would  have  rendered  them  fit  for  sculptured  representation,  popular 
fancy  exhibited  a  marked  inclination  towards  dissolving  them,  ever  and 
anon,  into  tbeir  aboriginal  chaotic  substance.  Not  so  with  Freia.  Bound 
her,  also,  the  most  variegated  myths  clustered.  Moreover,  the  various 
attributes  conferred  upon  her,  were  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  number  of  special 
figures,  ranging — extraordinary  to  say — from  the  typification  of  charms  to 
that  of  hideous  witchcraft,  from  beauty  to  that  of  its  very  contrast. 
Nevertheless,  there  is,  as  with  the  Greek  deities,  a  clear,  unmarred,  central 
picture,  which  shows  Freia-Holda  under  an  aspect  of  well-marked,  noble 
beauty.  The  mind  of  the  people  who  revered  her,  fondly  dwelt  upon  the 
portraiture  of  her  attractions  and  virtues,  always  adding  new  traits,  and 
elaborating  it  with  fresh  touches.  Hence  the  mythic  circle  which 
surrounds  the  worship  of  Freia,  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  richest  in 
German  folk-lore. 

Lapse  of  time  and  local  tradition  have  certainly  given  us  a  multiform 
variety  of  Freia-Holda  images.  The  Gods  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  not 
exactly  those  of  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides.  In  the  same  way,  the  Germanic 
Pantheon  was  not  at  all  times  fitted  with  the  identical  forms.  The  tribal 
differences  among  the  German  race  also  went  far  to  give  a  different 
colouring  to  the  original  character  of  a  deity.  But  even  as  we  have  a  well- 
defined  idea  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  of  Juno,  of  Mars, 
of  Venus,  quite  irrespective  of  the  special  myths,  which  vary  considerably 
according  to  time  and  locality,  so  also  do  we  possess  an  average  image 
of  Wodan,  of  Thunar,  but  most  particularly  of  Freia. 

Whilst  other  deities  are  heard  in  the  tempest  that  bends  the  rustling 
tree-tops  of  primeval  forests,  or  hurriedly  pass  along  the  vault  of  Heaven  : 
the  Goddess  of  Love  gladdens  more  visibly  £he  glance  of  men,  as  she 
glides  slowly  over  flowery  meadows,  amidst  a  rosy  sheen. 

She  is  represented  as  being  of  entrancing  beauty,  with  long-flowing, 
thick,  golden  hair  of  great  heaviness.  Her  body  is  snow-white ;  she  is 
clad  in  a  white  garment,  which  spreads  a  rosy  effulgence.  On  her 
forehead  bangs  a  single  tangled  lock  of  hair.  She  is  covered,  over  her 
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white  robe,  with  a  light  veil,  from  head  to  foot.  Round  her  neck  she 
wears  a  chain  of  shining  jewels,  from  which  a  light  streams  forth,  as  of  the 
dawn  of  morn.  Rose-bushes  and  willow-trees  are  her  favourite  resorts  : 
willow-trees  overhanging  crystal  lakes.  Her  voice,  fall  of  melodious  song, 
enthralls  men.  Its  heavenly  strains  transport  the  listener  to  spheres  of 
unknown  bliss  ;  he  is  drawn  along,  in  rapture,  in  spite  of  his  will.  Where- 
ever  she  walks,  flowers  sprout  up  on  her  path,  and  the  merry  sound  of 
golden  bells  is  heard  tiakling.  A  radiance  of  ethereal  worlds  follows 
her  footsteps.  In  the  depth  of  night,  the  wanderer  who  has  lost  his  way, 
guides  his  walk  after  her  beneficent  apparition.  The  fields  over  which  she 
passes,  are  blessed  with  fruit. 

About  Twelfth-night  time — that  is,  at  the  winter  solstice — when  the 
German  tribes  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  one  of  their  sun-worship  rites, 
Freia-Holda  visits  the  households,  looking  after  the  industry  of  the  maidens 
at  the  spinning-wheel.  She  is  the  goddess  of  amorousness,  but  also  of 
housewifely  accomplishments.  She  has  a  virgin-like  appearance ;  in  her 
qualities,  however,  the  two  womanly  elements  are  blended.  Her 
residence  is  beyond  the  azure  skies,  in  a  sunny  region  behind  the  clouds  ; 
limpid  waters  divide  her  reign  from  the  outer  world.  There  she  dwells 
in  a  garden,  where  fragrant  flowers  and  luscious  fruits  grow,  and  the  song 
of  birds  never  ceases. 

On  the  meadows,  and  amidst  the  foliage  of  that  garden,  the  souls 
of  the  Unborn — whose  protectress  Freia  is — are  playing  their  innocent, 
unconscious  games,  gathering  food  from  the  chalices  of  flowers,  until  the 
heavenly  messenger  comes  who  calls  them  into  human  birth.  In  that 
garden,  there  is  also  the  Fountain  of  Rejuvenescence — the  Jungbrunnen 
or  Quickborn,  where  the  sources  of  life  are  incessantly  renovated,  and 
decrepit  age  once  more  changes  into  blooming  youth* 

Such,  with  a  few  strokes,  is  the  image  of  the  Goddess  whose  worship 
was  most  deeply  rooted  among  our  forefathers — so  much  so,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  overthrow  her  reign  except  by  a  substitution  which 
preserved  the  substance  of  her  attributes. 

Indeed,  the  German  Mariolatry  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  a  large  degree 
traceable  to  these  previous  heathen  customs.  There  are  a  number  of 
highly  coloured  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  the  imagery  of  which  is  almost 
literally  taken  from  similar  Freia  songs,  fragmentary  pieces  of  which  latter 
have  come  down  to  us  in  children's  rhymes.  Many  of  these  hymns  would 
be  perfectly  unintelligible  if  we  did  not  know  the  poetical  surroundings  of  the 
pagan  goddess.  Freia,  the  Queen  of  the  Heavens,  the  sorrowing  mother 
of  Balder,  that  god  of  peace  who  met  with  his  death  through  the  traitor 
Loki,  was  transfused  into  the  Hater  dolorosa,  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  but  in  this  transfusion  she  retained  much  of  her 
original  character.  However,  in  order  to  create  a  division-line,  a  notion 
was  fostered  that  Freia's  day,  Friday — originally  the  favourite  marriage- 
day — was  an  unlucky  day  ;  a  superstition  which  prevails  to  this  moment 
among  large  numbers  of  uneducated  people.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
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nooks  and  corners  where,  even  now,  Friday  is  regarded  as  the  proper 
wedding-day — clearly  a  remnant  of  the  old  religion. 

It  was  "  das  ewig  Weibliche,"  the  worship  of  which  the  Germanic  race 
tenaciously  clung  to,  though  under  strange  forms  of  superstition.  Out  of 
this  frame  of  mind  grew  up  the  chivalric  view  about  womankind,  which  in 
Germany  had  its  lyric  representation  in  the  poetry  of  the  minne-singer. 
The  fervour  with  which  that  view  was  held,  often  assumed  the  shape 
of  an  abstract  principle,  leading  to  the  most  ardent  evolutions  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  quite  irrespective  of  individual  passion  and  amatory 
reality.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  aristocratic  chivalry  had 
created  this  whole  world  of  woman-worship.  It  was  a  trait  characteristic 
of  the  Germanic  races  as  such — even  at  a  time  when  they  were  only 
just  emerging  into  historical  light.  The  early  Roman  authors  mention 
the  veneration  in  which  womankind  was  held  by  our  forefathers.  The 
ancient  Germans  ascribed  to  woman  a  kind  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
character. — (Tacitus,  Germ.,'  cap.  viii.)  And,  no  doubt,  the  institution 
of  monogamy,  which  was  but  occasionally  broken  through  by  the  aris- 
tocratic chieftains  ;  the  influence  exercised  not  only  by  the  priestesses 
and  prophetesses,  such  as  Aurinia  and  Veleda,  but  by  the  German  women 
in  general  :  an  influence  of  persuasion,  of  wise  counsel,  and  of  heroic, 
patriotic  conduct,  not  an  influence  obtained  by  equality  of  political  rights 
— all  this  points  to  the  fact  of  an  early  development  of  more  tender 
sentiments,  of  which  the  Freia  cultus  was  the  religious  outcome. 

The  name  of  the  goddess  appears  in  different  forms,  as  Freia,  Friia, 
Frea,  Frigga,  Frikka,  Frikk.  It  is  traceable  to  a  root  meaning  "  to 
love."  In  Gothic,  frijdn  means  "  to  love ; "  hence  the  German 
"  Freund,"  friend;  hence,  perhaps,  also  "freien,"  to  woo,  and  Fran. 
In  Low  German,  the  verb  llfriggen  "  is  still  extant,  in  the  sense  of  "to 
love."  Thus  Freia  is  a  loving,  befriending  divinity;  and  through  the 
fertilising  character,  naturally  connected  with  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
through  the  sunny  effulgence  which  envelops  her  attractive  picture,  she 
easily  merges  into  the  form  of  Ceres.  There  are  indications,  at  least,  that 
she  may  have  been  revered  also  as  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  and  that 
healing  powers  were  attributed  to  her.  Her  sister  was  Volla  (Fulness), 
of  whom  we  get  a  glimpse  in  the  famous  incantation  song  of  Merseburg :;' 
— a  divinity  evidently  typifying  the  abundance  of  Nature. 

I  have  endeavoured,  out  of  a  confusing  wealth  of  legends,  to  draw 
the  form  of  Freia  in  clear  colours,  choosing  that  type  which  the  goddess 
must  have  assumed  at  a  certain  period  in  the  early  life  of  the  German 
nation,  when  vague  conceptions  about  the  struggle  of  elementary  forces 
had  been  fused  into  more  plastic  expression,  whilst  the  process  of  decay 
and  deterioration  had  not  yet  set  in,  which  afterwards  reduced  the  figure 
of  Freia- Holda  to  that  of  a  mere  sorceress,  nay,  even  nag.  But  how, 

*  It  begins  -with  the  worls  : — 

Phol  ende  Uodan 
Vuoron  zi  hol:a. 
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it  will  be  asked,  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  domestic  virtue  wrought  from 
the  crude  idea  of  a  divinity  of  the  clouds  who  flits  along  the  horizon  ? 

As  the  wife  of  the  storm-god  Wodan,  she  is,  in  the  early  form  of  the 
tale,  chased  by  him,  even  as  the  cloud  is  by  the  wind.  Minor  cloud- 
goddesses,  or  cloud-women,  environ  her ;  in  some  myths  they  are  con- 
ceived as  horses  or  swans.  They  are  the  swift-running,  fast-sailing 
clouds,  of  sombrer  or  of  more  silvery  hue.  The  flight  of  the  goddess  from 
before  her  consort,  and  the  representation  of  her  companions  as  marcs, 
remind  us  of  the  Hindoo  myth,  in  which  a  similar  female  deity  flies  before 
the  Ruler  of  the  skies  in  the  shape  of  a  mare. 

Soon  the  tale  assumes  a  more  poetic  form.  It  is  now  no  longer  the 
Euler  of  the  skies  who  chases  his  stormy  spouse  ;  but,  by  an  inversion  not 
unfrequent  in  the  process  of  mythological  formation,  it  is  henceforth  she 
who  wanders,  wailing  and  in  tears,  over  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  her 
long-lost  lover.  The  lamenting  wind  and  the  rain,  which  were  connected 
with  the  notion  of  a  tempest-deity,  are  here  converted  into  the  plaints  and 
the  weeping  of  the  longing  goddess.  The  howling  storm  softens  into 
loving  grief,  and  the  somewhat  dark  and  dim  deity  which  represented  the 
first,  necessarily  undergoes  a  corresponding  transfiguration. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  her  cloudy  retinue.  The  white  and  silvery 
specks  on  the  welkin  come  to  the  foreground ;  from  swans,  under  which 
form  they  were  at  first  conceived,  they  change  into  swan- virgins.  Nor  do 
they  career  or  sail  along  the  sky  any  more.  They  now  act  as  the 
embellishing  suite  of  the  loving  goddess,  who,  after  having  scarcely  met 
with  her  eagerly- sought  friend,  loses  him  once  more,  and  has,  Isis-like,  to 
start  on  a  new  heart-rending  peregrination.  It  would  appear  that  the 
ever- repeated  change  of  the  junction  and  the  separation  of  the  productive 
and  receptive  faculties  in  nature  is  here  shadowed  forth  under  the  guise 
of  loving  satisfaction  and  grief.  In  this  gradual  alteration  of  imagery, 
the  successive  humanization  of  the  character  of  the  myth  is  clearly 
discernible. 

Later  on — I  will  here  remark  in  passing — when  the  period  of  mythic 
decay  arrives,  the  early  form  and  character  of  the  swan- virgins  is  entirely 
lost.  Of  the  swan,  nothing  then  remains  but  the  foot,  which  is  tacked  on 
to  the  body  of  an  elf,  or  even  a  gnome.  The  tales  in  which  swan's  feet 
occur,  are  very  valuable  for  the  attentive  inquirer.  The  imprint  of  these 
birds'  feet  serves  as  a  trace  leading  back  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Teutonic 
Aphrodite,  and  thus  helps  to  reconstruct  our  knowledge  of  the  once  wide- 
spread cultm. 

To  look  upon  the  sky  as  a  "  sea  of  ether,"  as  a  "  heavenly  ocean  "- 
samudra  in  Sanskrit — is  an  ancient  Vedic  notion.  Freia,  who  resides 
beyond  the  azure  sky,  at  the  bottom  of  a  crystal  well,  is,  however,  in 
more  than  one  sense  a  water-goddess,  for  she  belonged  originally  to  that 
circle  of  Yana-deities  who  in  Norse  tradition  are  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  with  the  Asa-gods,  until  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  rival  and  hostile  dynasties  of  gods,  when  Freia,  with 
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some  others,  was  received  into  Asgard.  Whether  this  tale  refers  to  two 
different  cosmogonic  systems  held  by  different  races  in  pre-historic  times, 
or  whether  it  marks  a  religious  struggle  among  separate  Germanic  tribes, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  decide.  But  the  original  character  of  Freia-Holda 
as  a  water-goddess  of  the  Vana-circle  is  still  apparent  in  the  fairy  tale, 
current  to  this  day  among  the  German  peasantry,  about  "  Frau  Holle," 
who  is  represented  as  walking  up  a  hill  with  a  golden,  bottomless  pail,  a 
kind  of  Dana'ides  tub,  from  which  water  incessantly  flows. 

In  another  tale,  Frau  Holle  is  said,  when  it  snows,  to  have  spread  and 
shaken  her  white  mantle.  It  is  the  white  robe  which  the  Germanic  god- 
dess once  wore.  Again,  when  white,  shimmering  cloudlets — called  to  this 
day  "lambs"  (Lammer)  in  German — make  their  appearance,  Holle  is 
said  to  drive  her  flock.  The  former  character  of  the  protectress  of 
agriculture  appears  in  this  form  of  the  legend. 

The  sunny  attributes  of  the  original  water-goddess  linger  in  another 
legend,  which  says  that  when  there  has  been  rain  during  the  whole  week, 
it  is  expected  to  cease  on  Friday — Freia's  day — when  Frau  Holle  has  to 
dry  her  veil,  which  she  spreads  for  that  purpose  over  rose-bushes  and 
willows,  the  trees  anciently  sacred  to  that  northern  Venus.  In  the  same 
way,  the  conception  of  Freia  as  a  solar  deity  lingers  in  a  Low  German 
children's  rhyme,  which,  though  slightly  deteriorated,  describes  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  goddess  in  all  its  typical 
particulars.  In  that  rhyme,  the  water- carry  ing  goddess,  who  walks  up 
the  hill  with  the  golden  bucket,  is  called  "the  little  sun," — 

Wo  dat  sonneken  den  berg  herop  geit. 

In  German  children's  rhymes,  tales,  plays,  and  dances,  the  last  shreds 
and  fragments  of  the  old  heathen  system  of  religion  are  wonderfully  pre- 
served. The  rhymes  constitute  a  sort  of  poetised  mythology  for  the  use 
of  the  nursery.  They  are  the  traditionary  oral  catechism  of  a  creed  which 
is  no  longer  understood.  The  Freia  worship  ;  the  adoration  of  the  Nornes, 
the  weird  Sisters  of  Fate  ;  the  belief  in  a  coming  downfall  of  Asgard  ; — 
all  these  pagan  notions  have  left  their  vestiges  in  childish  ditties.  The 
quaint  Cockchafer  ditties,  to  which  I  have  yet  to  allude,  are  among  the 
most  important  in  this  respect.  It  is  often  difficult  to  sort  out  the  mere 
dross  which  has  crept  in  by  the  misapprehension  of  words,  leading  to  new 
associations  of  ideas,  in  which  the  original  meaning  of  the  myth  disap- 
pears. Yet  these  infantile  songs,  often  apparently  devoid  of  sense,  are  a 
rich  mine,  from  which  ancient  forms  of  religious  thought  may  be  dug  out. 

One  of  these  rhymes  runs  thus : 

Mutter  Gottes  thut  "Wasser  trageu 
Mit  goldenen  Kannen 
Aus  dem  goldenen  Bmnnel. 
Da  liegen   VieV  drinne. 
Sie  legt  sie  auf  die  Kissen, 
Und  that  sie  schon  wiegen 
Auf  der  goldenen  Stiegen. 
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The  "  golden  buckets  "  of  Freia  are,  in  this  ditty,  already  carried  by 
the  "  Mother  of  God."  The  mother  of  Balder,  of  the  transfixed  deity 
who  has  died,  but  who  will  hereafter  introduce  a  millennium  of  peace,  is, 
under  Roman  Catholic  influence,  changed  into  Mutter  Gottes.  But  her 
heathen  paraphernalia  still  cling  to  her.  She  still  resides  in  the  golden, 
or  sunlit,  well.  She  is  still  the  water-goddess  ;  and  ' '  the  many  that  are 
lying  "  in  her  celestial  abode,  behind  the  azure  waves  of  the  ethereal 
ocean,  are  still  the  Unborn  who  dwell  in  Freia's  fragrant  domain. 

If  we  follow  that  train  of  ideas,  in  which  Freia  was  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  warmth,  of  light,  of  fire,  we  find  it  fabled  that  the 
souls  of  the  Unborn,  when  awaiting  their  human  embodiment,  are  carried 
earthwards  in  flashes  of  lightning.  The  soul,  in  other  words,  was  con- 
sidered a  heavenly  ray  or  flash.  In  connection  with  this  idea  is  the 
sanctification  of  many  things  and  beings  who,  on  account  of  their  colour 
being  that  of  lightning, — namely,  red, — are  received  into  the  special 
service  of  the  Goddess  of  the  Unborn.  The  red-billed  and  red-legged 
stork  and  the  red-winged  lady-bird  must  here  specially  be  mentioned. 
They  were  once  nearly  worshipped.  A  halo  of  inviolability  still  protects 
in  Germany  the  stork.  The  lady-bird  also  continues  to  be  held,  by 
children  at  least,  in  some  sort  of  friendly  reverence. 

The  lady-bird  was  supposed  to  aid  in  carrying,  on  its  red  wings,  the 
souls  of  children  to  their  terrestrial  destination.  The  very  name  "  lady- 
bird" points  to  the  former  goddess:  the  "Lady"  originally  was  the 
Germanic  Queen  of  the  Heavens,  for  whom  the  Virgin  Mary  was  afterwards 
substituted.  In  a  Low-German  dialect,  the  lady-bird  is  called  Mai-Katt 
(May- cat),  which  name  points  to  the  time  of  the  year  that  was  sacred  to 
Freia,  and  to  the  cat,  a  team  of  whom  drew  the  car  of  the  goddess.* 
Other  names  are  :  Sonnenkalb,  Sonnenlmfer,  Sonnenhuhnchen,  Sonnenwend- 
Kqfer,  bringing  us  back  to  Freia's  sunny  domain.  The  lady-bird  is  also 
called  Marien-Kcifer,  from  the  Virgin  Mary ;  or  lastly,  Herrgotts-Ka/er, 
the  Lord  (Herrgott)  being,  in  this  case,  substituted  for  the  Lady,  a  trans- 
position frequently  observable  in  mythology,  the  male  and  female  forms  of 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Universe  ("  Woden  "  and  "  Frau  Gaude  ")  often 
taking  each  other's  place. 

There  is  a  Suabian  song,  in  which  the  lady-bird  (Herrgotts-Moygela)  is 
called  upon  to  fly  into  heaven,  there  to  fetch,  on  a  golden  basin,  a  golden 
baby.  In  other  tales,  children  are  supposed  to  come  from  a  "hollow 
tree  " — am  hohlem  Baum,  or  aits  clem  Ilolleribaum.  This  strange  notion 
of  the  origin  of  mankind  from  the  vegetable  reign,  which  appears  in 

*  There  is  a  children's  rhyme  in  the  Austrian  dialect,  representing  the  cat  as  going 
to  Hollabrunn, — that  is,  the  well  of  Holda — where  she  finds  a  baby  "in  the  sun." 
The  Freia-Holda  worship,  in  its  bearings  upon  a  Ncptunic  and  a  solar  cultus,  is  in 
this  verse  given  in  a  few  quaint  words  : — 

Hop,  hop,  Heserlmann  ! 
Unsa  Katz  hat  Stieferln  an, 
liennt  damit  nach  Hollabrunn, 
Findt  a  Kirtdla  in  da  Sunn  I 
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various  German  doggrels,  is  to  be  met  with  also  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

as  the  saying  shows  :  "  oi)  yap  airb  dpvog  iari  iraXaHpctTOV  ovS'  CLTTO  irsrpriz."      In 

the  "  hollow  "  tree  we  have,  however,  unquestionably  Holda's,  or  Holle's, 
tree,  on  whose  branches  the  unborn  sat. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  how  a  similar  deterioration  of  terms  led  to  the 
idea  of  Holda  as  a  witch  who  was  charming  in  the  face,  but  hollow  in  the 
back,  similar  to  an  excavated  stem  with  gnarly  bark.  In  Hessian  trials  of 
witches,  long  after  the  middle  ages,  we  read  of  "  FrawHolt  "  under  such  a 
description  ;  the  name  of  Holda,  Holle,  or  Holt,  having,  by  a  double 
assimilation  of  sounds,  given  rise  to  the  comparison  of  the  sorceress  with 
a  hollow  tree  —  holt  or  hoh  signifying  wood  or  tree.  The  corruption  of 
words  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  new  mythical 
formations. 

Even  as  the  lady-bird,  so  the  stork  also  was  in  the  service  of  Freia. 
His  red  colours,  too,  made  him  the  representative  of  lightning,  of  electricity, 
of  the  principle  of  vivification.  He  helped  in  carrying  the  souls  of  the 
unborn  earthwards.  His  mythic  name,  therefore,  was  "  Adebar  "  or 
"  Odebar  "  —  carrier  of  children,  bringer  of  souls.  Even  now,  he  has  that 
name  in  various  German  dialects  ;  but  its  meaning  is  obliterated  or 
obscured  in  the  popular  memory. 

As  the  typification  of  the  spark  of  heaven,  the  stork  was  connected 
with  sun-worship.  Hence,  he  was  doubly  sacred  to  our  forefathers, 
and  is  still  partly  so  to  our  village  folk,  who  frequently  place  a  wheel  for 
him  on  house-tops  and  chimneys,  that  he  may  the  more  commodiously 
build  his  nest  on  them.  In  solar  worship,  the  wheel  particularly  represents 
the  orb  of  the  sun.  It  is  used  as  such  in  the  solstice-fires  (Sonnenwend- 
Feuer],  which  German  peasants  light  to  this  day  amidst  great  jubilation. 

When  the  peasant  boys  of  Upper  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  roll  their 
tarred  wheels,  which  are  set  on  fire,  in  the  dark  night  down  the  mountains, 
making  them  describe  most  wonderful  gyrations,  they  sing  songs  in  honour 
of  their  loves.  There  are  set  rhymes  to  that  effect,  which  have  been 
handed  down  through  generations,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  occasion, 
the  name  of  the  particular  sweetheart  has  only  to  be  inserted.  The  solar 
and  the  Aphroditean  cultus  of  Freia  were  blended  in  early  mythology  ; 
the  traces  of  this  connection  are  yet  visible  in  such  boorish  merry- 
makings ! 

So  late  down  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Koman  Church  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  the  heathen  myth  of  Freia'  s  well,  within  which  the 
unborn  are  playing,  and  of  Adebar  the  bringer  of  children,  under  its  own 
protection.  So-called  Kindleiris-Brunnen,  to  which  women  proceeded,  in 
order  to  drink  the  consecrated  water,  were  erected,  or  changed  into  holy 
places  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  many  towns  and  villages  of  Germany. 
Bishop  John,  of  Saalhausen,  had  a  chapel  built,  in  1512,  over  one  of 
these  old  places  of  Freia  worship.  Numbers  of  women  congregated  there, 
doing  reverence  to  the  "  holy  and  chaste  virgin  at  the  Fountain  of  Life  " 
(Queckbntnnen).  The  weather-vane  of  the  chapel  was  a  stork,  who  carried 
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a  child  in  his  bill — even  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  toys  of  German 
children,  who  are  much  given  to  the  notion  that  a  fresh  arrival  of  a  brother 
or  sister  is  due  to  the  obliging  stork. 

The  cockchafer,  too,  seems  to  have  been  a  hallowed  insect  of  yore.  It 
is  called  Mai-Kaf  er  in  German,  from  the  period  of  the  year  when  it  gene- 
rally comes  first  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  period,  as  said  before,  was 
the  sacred  time  of  the  Goddess  of  Love.  German  children  have  a  custom 
of  placing  that  beetle  on  their  left  hand,  to  which  they  generally  attach  it 
by  a  thread,  and  then  they  sing  a  verse  the  meaning  of  which  has  long 
puzzled  investigators.  Mannhardt  has  collected  quite  a  variety  of  such 
verses,  all  taken  direct  from  the  lips  of  German  boys,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  refer  to  that  final  catastrophe  when  the  gods  and  their  giant 
antagonists  are  warring  with  each  other,  and  the  Asa-world  collapses  in  a 
fearful  tumult  and  universal  conflagration.  All  the  rhymes  collected  until 
now  make  it  extremely  probable  that  they  refer  to  the  clanger  which 
envelops,  and  finally  destroys,  Holda's  reign.  Still,  Mannhardt  was  not 
able  to  give  any  verse  in  which  her  name  is  distinctly  traceable. 

Now,  in  the  same  way,  it  had  formerly  been  rendered  very  probable 
that  all  the  Holda  myths  were  Freia  myths  ;  Holda  being  simply  one  of 
the  appellatives  of  the  Goddess,  which  had  branched  out  into  a  well-nigh 
identical  form.  For  a  while,  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  identity  of  the 
two  forms  seemed  unsubstantiated.  At  last,  however,  in  a  Latin  manu- 
script preserved  at  Madrid,  the  name  of  the  deity  was  discovered  in  the 
form  "  Friga-Holda,"  when  the  substantial  unity  of  the  two  mythic 
figures  was  placed  beyond  doubt. 

Even  so,  I  believe  I  can  supply  the  missing  link  in  regard  to  the 
curious  Cockchafer  Songs,  which  are  of  such  high  mythological  interest. 
I  distinctly  remember  a  ditty  sung  by  children,  in  which  the  cockchafer  is 
bidden  to  fly  to  his  father  (presumably  Wodan,  the  consort  of  Freia- 
Holda),  who  is  said  to  be  "  at  war,"  and  to  his  mother  who  is  "  in  Holler- 
land,"  where  a  conflagration  has  broken  out,  which  consumes  Holler- 
land  :— 

Maikafer,  flieg' ! 
Dcin   Voter  ist  im  Krieg ! 
Deine  Mutter  ist  im  Hollerland — 
Hollerland  ist  abgebrannt! 

luchhe! 

The  latter  joyful  exclamation  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Christian 
"  lo  triumpJie"  the  utterance  of  joy  over  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
Asa-world.  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  song  which  is  sung 
in  Germany  about  the  cockchafer,  is  also  sung  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  about  the  lady-bird.  ("  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  hie  thy  way  home  ! 
Thy  house  is  on  fire  !  Thy  children  all  roam  !  "  Or  :  "  Lady-bird,  lady- 
bird, fly  away  home  !  Your  house  is  on  fire  !  Your  children  will  burn  !  " 
See,  for  instance,  Jamieson's  Northern  Antiquities.) 

In  the  folk-lore  still  current  in  Germany,  the  name  of  "  Freia  "  is  only 
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preserved  yet  among  the  people  of  the  Ukermark  and  the  Altmark.  Other- 
wise, we  meet  with  it  in  some  Suabian,  Franconian,  Alemannic,  and  Lower 
Saxon  designations  of  villages,  and  different  places,  where  her  worship 
once  flourished.  Thus  there  are  several  Friekenhausen,  situated  near 
lakes — quite  in  keeping  with  the  myth  which  makes  the  Goddess  haunt 
the  water,  even  as  Aphrodite  rose  from  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  other 
parts  of  Germany  the  goddess  is  called  Holda ;  Frau  Gode,  Gauden,  or 
Gaue  (that  is,  Woden's  wife,  the  "W"  being  changed  into  "G" — even 
as  war,  in  old-German  werra,  becomes,  in  French,  guerre} ;  or  Frau 
Hera,  or  Harke  ;  Mother  Kose  ;  Perchta,  or  Bertha.  All  these  seemingly 
distinct  fairy  figures  arose  from  the  personification  of  Freia's  attributes 
and  appellatives. 

There  is  a  multiform  mass  of  legends,  of  a  mixed  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian character,  in  which  the  image  of  Freia  is  recognisable  under  the 
oddest  masks.  As  "Mother  Rose"  she  has  been  received  into  the 
legendary  circle  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  why,  many  will  wonder, 
should  the  Virgin  pass  under  the  name  of  Mother  Rose  ?  I  forego 
entering  into  the  etymological  explanation,  which  traces  that  name  to  a 
cognomen  of  Freia,  and  will  only  mention  an  old  pagan  sorcery  song, 
clearly  referable  to  that  goddess,  which  says  : — 

Kam  eine  Jungfer  am  Engelland; 
Eine  Rose  trug  sie  in  ikrer  Hand. 

This  "Engelland"  is  not,  as  some  misunderstand  it,  England,  but 
the  land  of  the  white  elfs,  the  fairyland  of  Freia.  The  "  Jungfer,"  or 
Virgin,  who  reigns  over  it,  became  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  favourite 
flower  of  the  German  goddess  of  love  was  converted  into  a  symbol  of  the 
Madonna. 

As  Mother  Rose,  Freia  appears  in  a  Christianised  garb.  But  under 
the  names  of  Holda,  Gode,  Hera,  and  Perchta,  she  preserves,  in  the 
tales,  her  heathen  character  as  a  fay — in  a  good  or  an  evil  sense.  Most 
astonishing  are  the  transformations  she  undergoes  under  these  various 
appellations.  Even  as  the  storm-god  Wodan,  who  led  the  departed 
heroes  into  Walhalla,  became  changed,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, into  a  wild  huntsman  who  careers  along  the  sky  with  his  ghostly 
retinue,  so  Freia-Holda  also  becomes  a  wild  huntress,  who  hurried  round 
at  night  with  the  unfortunate  souls.  Through  this  same  association  with 
hobgoblin  devilry,  she  is  converted  into  a  Mother  Haule,  or  H aide-mutter, 
a  howling  utterer  of  mournful  wails  about  the  dead.  By  way  of  direct 
contrast,  the  once  white-robed  goddess  with  the  snow-white  body  changes, 
as  Hera,  into  a  white  dove,  a  typification  of  loving  innocence.  At  a  first 
glance,  such  quid  pro  quo's  and  metamorphoses  into  the  very  opposite 
would  appear  incredible  ;  but  he  who  has  studied  the  effect  of  misappre- 
hended words  and  sounds  upon  the  untutored  mind  of  man  will  not  be 
astonished  at  these  changeling  substitutions. 

The  way  in  which  the  souls  of  the  unborn  were  supposed  to  be  called 
from  Freia's  garden,  is  to  this  day  represented  in  various  children's  games 
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in  Germany,  by  words  and  expressive  mimicry.  In  the  Perchta,  or 
Bertha  myths,  that  linger  in  some  secluded  valleys,  the  crowd  of  the 
unborn  still  appear  as  a  suite  of  elfs,  called  Hcimchcn,  who  follow  the 
goddess.  The  Perchta  legends  are  of  a  somewhat  wild — occasionally 
Bacchantic  and  Korybantic — character,  in  which  the  gloomy  element  is, 
however,  not  wanting.  The  goddess,  who  once  typified  the  purest  beauty, 
assumes  in  them  rather  motley  and  multiform  shapes  :  there  are  beautiful 
Perchtas  as  well  as  ''wild  Perchteln,"  the  latter  with  a  satyr-like  appear- 
ance, running  about  with  dishevelled  hair.  The  Bacchantic  and  Korybantic 
character  of  the  goddess  appears  even  from  a  passage  in  Luther's  writings. 
He  calls  her,  not  Perchta,  but  with  her  softer  name,  "  Frau  Hulda," 
makes  a  Dame  Nature  of  her,  who  rebels  against  her  God,  and  describes 
her  as  "  donning  her  old  rag-tag  livery,  the  straw-harness,  and  singing 
and  dancing  whilst  fiddling  on  the  violin  "  (liengt  um  sich  iren  alien  trew- 
ddmarkt,  den  stroharnss,  hebt  an  und  scharret  daher  mit  irer  (je'ujen).  The 
straw-harness  may  be  supposed  to  symbolize  the  former  character  of  the 
Teutonic  Cythere  as  a  Ceres,  a  goddess  of  productiveness  and  fertility  in 
every  sense. 

Representations  of  the  Perchta  myth  have  until  lately  been  going  on, 
at  stated  times  of  the  year,  among  the  peasantry  of  Southern  Germany ; 
and  are,  no  doubt,  still  in  vogue  here  and  there.  Near  Salzburg,  a 
"  Perchtel "  is  represented,  in  such  masquerades,  with  a  sky-blue  dress, 
wearing  a  crown  of  tinkling  bells,  and  singing  in  highly  jubilant  manner. 
The  goddess,  or  fairy,  here  shows  something  of  a  vulgivaga  character ;  a 
trait  cropping  up  already  in  the  Eddie  Hyndlu-Song. 

The  decay  of  the  Freia  myth  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  her 
powers  of  entrancing  men  made  her  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
sorceress,  as  the  incarnation  of  witchcraft.  Still,  before  the  goddess 
simply  became  a  hag — an  ole  Moder  Tarsche,  that  is,  Old  Mother  Sorceress 
— popular  fancy  wove  some  charming  legends  about  her  magic  qualities. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Main,  there  are  Hulli-steine,  Holda's  stones,  or 
hollow  stones,  on  which  a  fairy  form  sits  at  night,  bewailing  the  loss  of 
her  betrothed  one  who  has  left  her.  There  she  sits,  sunk  in  sorrow, 
shedding  tears  over  the  rock  until  it  is  worn  down  and  becomes  hollowed 
out.  In  another  Franconian  tale,  the  bewitching  fay  sits  on  a  rock  in  the 
moon- light,  when  the  bloom  of  the  vine  fills  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
with  sweet  fragrancy ;  she  is  clad  in  a  white,  shining  garment,  pouring 
forth  heart- enthralling  songs.  The  children,  in  those  parts  of  the  country, 
are  warned  not  to  listen  to  the  seductive  voice,  but  ardently  to  pray  their 
pater-noster,  lest  they  should  have  to  remain  with  "  Holli "  in  the  wood 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  From  this  legend,  Heine  took  the  subject 
of  his  Lorelei  song,  transplanting  it  from  the  Main  to  the  Rhine.  Holda 
appears,  in  this  Franconian  version,  with  faintly-indicated  surroundings 
of  a  Bacchic  nature  ;  and  her  abode  is  described  as  "in  the  wood," 
whither  many  pagan  deities  were  relegated  after  Christianity  had  obtained 
the  upper-hand. 
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Some  myths  of  later  growth  convert  Freia  into  a  "Venus  "  who  has 
lost  all  the  attributes  of  domestic  virtue,  connected  with  the  earlier  imago 
of  the  goddess  ;  nay,  into  a  sort  of  grim  Lakshmi,  half  Venus,  half  infernal 
deity,  who  sits  in  a  mountain  cave,  where  there  is  much  groaning  of  souls 
suffering  damnation.  Other  legends,  though  painting  her  as  a  she-devil, 
do  not  depict  the  "  Venusinne  "-grotto  as  a  place  of  torment,  but  rather 
as  one  of  magic  attractiveness,  from  which  even  the  repentant  sinner,  who 
has  been  allowed  to  leave  it  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  cannot  break  loose 
for  ever.  This  view  of  the  abode  of  Venus  we  get  in  the  famed 
Tannhauser  legend,  about  which  we  possess  various  ancient  poems,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  identity  of  the  German  Venus  legends  with  the  Freia-Holda 
cycle  is  proveable  from  various  facts.  There  is  a  "Venus-Berg"  in 
Suabia,  situated  close  to  a  "  Hollenhof."  In  a  Swiss  version  of  the 
Tannhauser  song,  Frau  Venus  is  called  "  Frau  Frene,"  a  name  evoking 
the  memory  of  Frea  or  Freia.  The  Hurseel-Berg,  near  Eisenach,  an  old 
place  of  Freia  worship,  was  especially  pointed  out  as  containing  the  under- 
ground abode  of  Venus.  And  in  the  same  way  as  Wodan's  wife,  when 
she  left  the  mountain  at  midnight,  as  a  wild  huntress,  with  her  army  of 
souls,  was  preceded  by  a  grey-bearded  man,  the  trusty  Eckhart,  who  with 
a  white  staff  warned  off  all  people  not  to  obstruct  the  path  of  the  goddess  ; 
BO  also  Venus,  when  she  leaves  the  mountain,  is  preceded  by  the  trusty 
Eckhart.  The  identity  is  therefore  fully  established. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  strange  transformations,  I  ought  to  speak 
of  Freia-Bertha  becoming  the  Ahn-frau  and  the  iceisse  Frau  of  German 
princely  families  and  royal  castles.  The  presiding  female  deity  of  .the 
Asa-dynasty  is  changed  into  the  ancestress  of  kings  who,  with  the  pride  of 
rulers  by  right  divine,  trace  their  pedigree  to  celestial  origin.  In  the  same 
way,  the  white-robed  goddess,  who  once  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  spectral  "  woman  in  white,"  whose  appearance 
foretells  the  coming  of  great  events,  or  is  even  a  harbinger  of  royal  death. 

I  will  not  treat  here  of  the  curious  chapter  of  Berthas,  ancestresses  of 
kings,  who  were  represented  as  swan-footed,  flat-footed,  large-footed,  or 
club-footed,  a  characteristic  which  brings  us  back  to  the  bevy  of  swan- 
damsels  who  surrounded  Freia.  I  will  only,  in  conclusion,  speak  of  the 
strange  transfiguration  of  Holda  into  a  Hel,  of  a  goddess  of  Love  into 
a  goddess  of  Death,  whose  name  afterwards  furnished  the  designation  for 
the  infernal  region,  or  hell. 

And  here  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that  Hel,  the  Germanic  mistress  of 
the  under- world,  originally  was  a  mother  of  life,  like  Holda,  as  well  as  a 
mother  of  death.  Her  name,  which  comes  from  lielen  or  hehlen — in 
Latin  celare — indicates  that  she  is  a  deity  who  works  in  darkness  and 
secrecy.  Hence,  she  represents,  in  the  beginning,  the  forces  of  nature 
that  are  active  beneath  the  hiding  soil.  Consequently,  she  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  destructive  ;  she  rather  aids  in  nature's  rejuvenation.  She 
typifies  the  idea  of  life  emerging  from  death,  and  of  death  being  only  a 
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transformation  of  life.  In  the  Edda,  Hel  is  half  dark  or  livid,  half  of  the 
hue  of  the  human  skin  (bid  half  en  half  me*&  horundur  lit) ;  similar  to  the 
Hindoo  Bhavani  or  Maha  Kali,  the  mother  of  nature  and  life,  the  goddess 
who  creates  and  destroys,  the  representative  of  love  and  of  death,  whose 
face  alternately  is  radiant  with  beauty,  like  that  of  Aphrodite,  or  expressive 
of  hideous  terrors.  In  her  beneficent  quality,  Bhavani  carries  a  lotos- 
flower  in  her  hand,  even  as  Freia  the  rose  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
murmur  her  praise,  as  crystal  lakes  may  have  done  that  of  the  Germanic 
deity.  In  her  destroying  and  avenging  character,  the  Hindoo  goddess  is 
Kali  the  bloodthirsty,  who  rides  a  hellish  horse.  So  Holda  is  converted 
into  a  fiendish  Hel. 

Thus  the  images  of  life  and  death,  of  creation  and  destruction,  of 
beauty  and  of  horrors,  touch  each  other  in  a  mysterious  twilight.  It  is 
an  idea  which  may  be  followed  through  many  religious  systems  ;  for  is 
not  Apollo  also,  the  sunny  god,  a  typification  of  the  pernicious  power  as 
well  as  of  ideal  beauty  ?  and  does  not  his  very  name  bear  the  trace  of  the 
destructive  force  ascribed  to  him  ?  The  deep  meaning  contained  in  these 
contradictory  combinations  attaches  also  to  the  mythological  fancies  of  our 
ruder  forefathers  ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  grasp  the 
sense  that  is  enclosed  in  the  veiling  legends,  they  have,  irrespective  of 
the  philosophical  significance  which  they  struggle  to  express,  a  poetical 
merit  of  their  own,  often  exhibiting  a  bold  and  many- coloured  imagery, 
and  a  power  of  fashioning  forms,  such  as  we  are  wont  to  admire  in  the 
products  of  classic  antiquity. 

KARL  BLIND. 


A   PAIR    OF   LOVERS    ENGAGED    IN    THE    MOST    AFFECTIONATE   CONVERSATION. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

A  TALE  OF  GOTHAM. 

OME  of  the  details  of  the  following 
story  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
strange  —  perhaps,  to  a  few,  even 
verging  upon  the  incredible ;  and 
of  the  incredible,  people  are  not 
fond  nowadays,  except  in  the 
columns  of  their  daily  paper.  I 
can  only  urge,  in  reply,  that,  not 
being  fiction,  it  is  necessarily 
strange.  Those  who  wish  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  that  which  this 
narrative  is  not,  I  refer  at  once  to 
historians  and  journalists,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  cater  for  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  make  it  a  rule,  and 
find  the  rule  a  safe  one,  to  believe 
everything  that  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, and  nothing  that  is  in 
accordance  with  it.  He  was  a  wise 
man  who  said,  "  Credo  quia  incredibile" — "I  believe  it  just  because  it  is 
incredible."  As  to  the  truth  of  those  parts  of  this  story  which,  being 
probable  in  themselves,  trespass,  therefore,  upon  the  realms  of  fiction,  I 
offer  no  opinion.  They,  being  probable,  are  probably  not  true.  But 
upon  the  truth  of  those  parts  which  are  manifestly  incredible,  I  willingly 
stake  fortune,  reputation,  all  that  I  possess  in  this  world  of  lies.  It  is 
true  that  my  reputation  is  not  particularly  worth  the  having,  while  my 
fortune  has  yet  to  be  made.  But  that  is  my  own  affair.  Were  I  Roths- 
child himself,  I  would  still  say  to  all  cavillers,  "There  lies  my  glove  !  " 
And,  if  they  should  reply  that  my  glove  is  not  the  only  thing  about  me 
that  lies — why,  that  is  their  affair,  not  mine. 
Perhaps  this,  too,  will  be  called  incredible  ? 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  philosopher  of  Gotham  wishing,  one 
sunshiny  morning,  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was,  took  his  lantern,  lighted  it, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  sun-dial  that  stood  in  the  market-place  of  that 
ancient  and  famous  town.  Now,  the  fact  of  his  taking  a  lantern  for  such 
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a  purpose  was  not  in  itself  remarkable,  for  his  fellow-townsmen  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather  for  generations — 
which  was  the  reason  why  no  two  of  them  were  ever  known  to  agree  about 
the  time  of  day.  But  to  use  a  lantern  in  full  sunshine  ! — that  was  too 
much  even  for  their  philosophy.  And  so  it  was  no  matter  for  wonder  that 
even  the  least  wise  in  that  city  of  wise  men  were  impolite  enough  to  call 
our  philosopher  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

Gotham  is,  of  course,  no  more.  Its  site  has,  of  course,  been  swept 
away  by  that  flood  of  modern  progress  which  sweeps  away  all  things,  and 
reduces  all  mankind  to  one  terrible  dead  level  of  perfect  wisdom.  But, 
even  as  when  the  Cornish  had  long  become  a  dead  language,  there  yet 
survived  one  old  woman  who  spoke  it  still,  so,  when  Gotham  was  no 
more,  there  were  left  at  least  three  of  its  townsmen,  wrho  survived  even  to 
our  own  day.  Their  names  were  Peter  Grode,  Nathan  Levi,  and  Arthur 
Cranstoun. 


CHAPTER   II. 
FELICIA. 

THERE  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  certain  house  in  a  broad  and  essentially 
respectable  street  leading  out  of  Russell  Square,  in  which  all  the  houses 
were,  and  are,  of  so  precisely  the  same  comfortable  and  solid  pattern  that 
there  is  no  external  reason  whatever  why  one  of  the  half-hundred  should 
call  for  notice  more  than  any  other,  except  in  so  far  that  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  attention  to  outside  painting  might  give  it  a  little  more  individual 
character  than  was  possessed  by  its  neighbours.  That  of  the  house  in 
question  was  gained  from  the  less  care  that  had  -been  bestowed  upon  the 
whitening  of  the  sepulchre  :  in  fact,  the  time  at  which  its  tenant  was 
bound  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  to  give  it  at  least  two  coats  of  paint  must 
either  have  been  on  the  very  eve  of  arriving,  or  else  must  have  just  elapsed 
without  the  covenant  having  been  fulfilled.  Otherwise,  there  was.  abso- 
lutely nothing  remarkable  about  it  one  way  or  another,  except  that  its 
number,  painted  in  dirty  white  letters  upon  the  dirtier  green  door,  was  82, 
and  that  at  a  proper  distance  below  the  number  was  a  dingy  brass  plate, 
bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Grode.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  symptom  of 
surgery,  the  absence  of  coloured  lantern  and  night-bell  saved  Mr.  Grode, 
whoever  he  might  be,  from  being  aroused  by  impatient  patients  at  unrea- 
sonable hours. 

But  there  is  nothing  gained  by  standing  outside  a  door.  Where,  in 
that  case,  would  be  any  story,  from  the  days  of  the  Bachelor  of  Salamanca 
to  our  own  ?  Without,  all  looked  dull  and  uncomfortable  :  but  within,  all 
was  sufficiently  comfortable,  though  still  sufficiently  dull.  It  is  true  that 
the  remembrance  of  November  fogs  never  quite  vanished  from  the  hall 
and  staircase — both  rather  handsome  in  their  way — even  in  the  spring  : 
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but  otherwise,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  neighbourhood  had  been  turned 
from  open  fields  into  streets  in  days  when  people  built  houses  to  be  lived 
in — not  merely  to  be  let.  The  most  satisfactory  room  in  the  house,  at  all 
events  in  the  morning,  was  the  dining-room  at  the  back,  looking  into  a  small 
gravel  yard  that  was  called  a  garden ;  not  so  much  because  it  was  fur- 
nished for  absolute  comfort,  as  because  it  showed  most  signs  of  being 
really  used — because  convenience,  and  not  an  exigent  eye  for  symmetrical 
arrangement,  had  dictated  the  positions  of  the  chairs,  and  because  the 
articles  that  lay  upon  the  table  were  there  for  use,  and  not  for  show — 
because  the  work-box  was  open,  and  lying  in  a  nest  of  nondescript  needle- 
work that  had  but  just  been  laid  down.  It  is  true  that  on  a  damp  and 
raw  December  day  there  might  with  advantage  have  been  a  better  fire  in 
the  stove  ;  but  then  coals  are  not  things  to  be  wasted,  and  the  day,  though 
in  December,  was  not  exactly  cold.  On  the  whole,  the  room — in  spite  of 
its  shabby  green  leather  chairs,  its  dingy  carpet,  and  its  faded  window- 
curtains — might  pass,  supposing  its  occupants  to  have  sufficient  animal 
spirits  within  them  not  to  mind  a  little  outside  depressiveness  about  their 
surroundings. 

But  an  habitual  inhabitant  of  the  front  parlour  must  have  required  a 
natural  insensibility  to  his  surroundings  quite  abnormal.  It  had  been 
furnished  once  upon  a  time,  no  doubt ;  but  the  once  upon  a  time  must 
have  been  a  very  long  time  ago  indeed.  They  say  it  takes  a  hundred 
years  for  dust  to  gather  an  inch  deep.  If  so,  one  or  two  of  the  articles  of 
furniture  must  have  been  invaluable  to  antiquarians  who  measure  the 
value  of  a  thing  by  its  age.  That  cabinet,  in  spite  of  its  modern  build, 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  Julius  Caesar  ;  that  solitary  arm-chair, 
of  King  Lear.  In  fact,  dust  was  wherever  dust  may  be,  excepting — so  far 
as  the  accumulation  of  darkness  in  a  room  into  which  the  sun  never  shone 
enabled  one  to  see — upon  a  portion  of  the  leather-topped  central  table, 
upon  one  chair  that  stood  before  it,  and  upon  a  man  who  was  stooping 
over  the  table  and  sitting  in  the  chair. 

It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  raison-d' etre  of  the  room  at  all, 
except  upon  the  celebrated  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  On  that 
principle,  however,  it  was  easy.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  a  library,  for  it 
did  not  contain  a  single  book ;  it  might  be  the  cabinet  of  a  collector,  for 
nothing  was  collected  in  it  but  dust  and  darkness  ;  it  might  be  a  -studio, 
for  there  were  no  signs  of  the  pursuit  of  art  in  it,  any  more  than  of  the 
pursuit  of  anything  else,  save  in  the  shape  of  three  pictures  that  leaned 
against  the  wall,  with  their  faces  inwards,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the 
tarnished  gilt  frames  were  alone  visible. 

He  who  sat  busily  at  the  table  making  memoranda  with  a  gold  pencil- 
case  on  a  scrap  of  paper  did  not  look  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  room, 
for  he  somehow  looked  as  though,  if  not  gifted  with  an  excess  of  animal 
spirits,  he  was  of  a  temperament  that  was  able  to  dispense  with  them. 
There  are  some  men,  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  at  first  sight,  who  do 
not,  like  most,  take  their  tone  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  but  who, 
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whatever  may  be  their  surroundmgs,  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  that, 
as  it  were,  exhales  from  themselves.  The  dust  and  the  gloom  seemed 
somehow  to  be  natural  accessories  of  the  man ;  and  yet  he  was  himself 
neither  dusty  nor  gloomy,  at  least  in  appearance.  Soap-and-water,  the 
laundress,  and  the  clothes-brush  had  done  their  work  upon  him  well.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  rather  less,  perhaps,  than  more,  was 
well  preserved  for  his  age,  full,  broad-shouldered,  muscular,  and  inclining 
to  corpulence.  His  full  face  was  fresh-complexioned  and  rosy ;  his  hair 
dark  and  coarse,  but  growing  grizzled  and  bald  ;  his  eyes  dark  and  large  ; 
his  teeth  large  and  white ;  and  the  expression  of  his  full  and  heavy  mouth 
was  made  up  of  many  things — of  a  little  sensuality,  a  little  obstinacy,  a 
little  selfishness,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard,  self-reliant,  unsympathetic 
energy ;  not  an  altogether  agreeable  expression,  but  certainly  not  that  of  a 
weak  man  or  of  a  fool.  What  was  his  habitual  calling  or  occupation  would 
be  difficult  to  decide.  At  present,  he  was  absorbed  in  his  memoranda.  At 
last  he  laid  the  paper  down  upon  the  table,  placed  the  pencil-case  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  rang  the  bell  sharply. 

It  was  answered  almost  immediately  by  a  rather  pretty  girl,  about 
whose  French  birth  there  could  be  no  mistake,  any  more  than  about  a 
greater  tendency  on  her  part  to  ribbons  and  bright  colours  than  would 
have  been  allowed  to  a  maid-servant,  in  that  terribly  respectable  neighbour- 
hood, under  strict  feminine  rule. 

"Elise,  tell  Miss  Felicia  to  come  to  me  immediately,"  he  said,  in  a 
loud  and  despotic  voice,  that  at  once  harmonised  the  expression  of  his 
whole  person  to  an  unmistakable  key  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Like 
many  others,  he  was  passable  enough  as  long  as  he  held  his  tongue. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stood  bolt  upright  on  the  hearth-rug,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  and  his  hands  behind  him,  in  the  favourite  attitude  of 
Englishmen,  with  his  full  lips  pressed  tightly  together,  and  with  a  frown, 
or  rather  an  incipient  scowl,  on  his  forehead,  until,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  few  minutes,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  of  a  girl, 
clear  though  timid,  asked  :  "  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  the  door  opened,  "I  can't  say  you've  hurried 
yourself.  Do  you  think  everybody's  time's  as  cheap  as  yours  ?  It's  just 
seven  minutes  since  I  sent  Elise  after  you." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Felicia  liked  being  bullied :  at  all  events 
his  tone  was  that  of  one  who  liked  to  bully.  She  only  said,  quietly,  "  I 
was  as  quick  as  I  could,  papa ;  "  and  then,  closing  the  door  gently  behind 
her,  she  stood  and  waited  for  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  best  way  to  describe  Miss  Felicia  is  to  take  the  description  of  her 
father  given  above,  and  to  read  it  by  contraries.  That  is  to  say,  she  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  very  long  way  short  of  fifty  years  old  indeed — in  fact, 
by  some  two  and  thirty  years,  rather  more  than  less  ;  and  she  did  not 
look  over  strong  for  an  age  at  which  the  growth  of  strength  should  by 
rights  be  most  vigorous.  Her  features  were  small,  and  almost  too  delicate 
even  to  be  in  keeping  with  her  small  and  delicate  figure,  and  were  shaded 
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over  by  a  cloud  of  hair  that  was  very  fair,  very  profuse,  and  very  fine ; 
neither  golden,  however,  nor  flaxen,  but  more  of  the  hue  that  the  French 
term  blond  cendre :  and  yet  it  had  something  of  golden  brightness  about  it 
too.  Her  complexion  was  beautifully  clear,  but  almost  too  pale,  with  just 
so  much  colouring  as  a  white  rose  may  have  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
white  rose.  In  all  this,  though  there  was  much  that  was  attractive,  there 
was  nothing  very  distinguished  or  remarkable.  But,  as  in  her  father's 
case,  it  was  the  voice  that  was  the  characteristic  feature,  so,  in  hers,  her 
distinctive  personality  seemed  to  express  itself  in  her  eyes.  They  were 
rather  large,  and  were  of  an  undefined  grey,  almost  opal-tinted  in  many 
lights,  and  almost  pale  blue  in  others — always,  however,  of  a  singular  but 
bright  and  speaking  colour,  that  gave  her  face  a  peculiar  kind  of  attrac- 
tion. Unlike  blue  eyes  in  general — if,  indeed,  they  were  blue — they  had 
a  positive,  and  not  a  negative,  expression ;  they  seemed,  like  the  opal 
itself,  actually  to  emit  a  living,  rnany-hued  light,  instead  of  merely  feebly 
reflecting  the  hue  of  the  sky.  The  light,  moreover,  was  not  always  there  ; 
it  seemed  to  come  in  frequent  fits  and  flashes,  and  never  without  an  inner 
cause.  This  peculiarity  about  her — for  it  was  a  peculiarity,  and  a  great  one 
— rendered  her  by  no  means  easy  to  read,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  certain 
that  there  could  be  nothing  behind  such  a  veil  that  needed  concealment. 
The  light,  when  it  came,  was  far  too  soft,  the  lips  too  willing  to  smile,  to 
have  much  to  hide  that  was  anything  but  sweet  and  good  and  pure. 

"  So,"  he  went  on,  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  And  don't 
stand  there  all  day  before  you  answer,  because  I  must  go  out.  And  what's 
more,  you'd  better  tell  me  the  truth  at  once,  because  I  shall  be  sure  to 
find  you  out  unless  you  do." 

The  tint  upon  her  cheeks  deepened  just  a-  little  at  what  was  almost  like 
an  accusation  of  falsehood. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  only  this  day  three  weeks  in 
this  very  room,  and  what  you  said  to  me  ?  " 

The  colour  became  almost  damask  now. 

"  Can't  you  answer  me,  instead  of  standing  there  and  looking  like  a 
red  cabbage  ?  "  he  said,  following  her  example  in  his  own  way.  "  Do  you 
remember,  I  say  ?" 

But  as  she  only  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  and  occupied  herself 
with  drawing  lines  upon  the  carpet  with  her  foot,  he  had  to  answer  himself. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  That  you  were  never  to  see  or  speak  to 
that  fellow  again — that  ruined  spendthrift,  who  has  thrown  away  his  own 
millions,  and  now  comes  to  you  to  get  hold  of  your  thousands — yes,  your 
thousands — to  throw  them  away,  too  ?  And  didn't  you  promise  me  that 
without  my  consent  you  never  would  ?  And  didn't  I  tell  you  flat  that  my 
consent  you  never  should  have,  no,  not  if  you  were  to  grow  as  old  as 
Mathusilum  ?  Did  I,  or  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  without  interrupting  her  occupation. 

"  And  have  you,  or  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  quite  right,  papa,"  she  said,  looking  up,  and  with  more 
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firmness  in  her  tone  than  might  have  been  expected.  "  He  is  not  a  spend- 
thrift. How  could  he  help  his  misfortunes  ?  And  I  only  promised  that  I 
would  not  see  or  write  to  Arthur — to  Mr.  Cranstoun — till  I  was,  twenty- 
one — unless  you  allowed  me." 

"  And  are  you  twenty-one,  pray  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh.     "  I  wish " 

"  You  wish  you  was,  do  you  ?  Well,  wishing's  not  having — and  for 
that  matter,  promises  is  sometimes  like  pie- crust." 

"Papa!  " 

"  Then  what  do  you  call  this,  pray  ?  "  And  he  held  up  an  envelope 
so  that  she  might  just  see  the  direction  to  "  Miss  Felicia  Grode." 

With  an  eager  exclamation  she  reached  out  her  hand ;  but  he  quietly 
put  the  letter  into  his  breast-pocket  and  buttoned  his  coat. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  miss,"  he  said.  "  So  that's  how  you  keep  your 
promises !  " 

"  But  it  is  for  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little  of  the  stubbornness  of  his 
dark  eyes  reflected  in  her  opal  ones.  "  I  have  not  written  to  him,  and  will 
not ;  and  I'm  sure  he  would  not  have  written  to  me  without  a  reason. 
Please,  only  this  once  !  " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it."  And  while  she  stood  blushing,  flushing,  and 
indignant  before  him,  he  took  the  letter  again  from  his  pocket,  tore  it  open, 
and  read  it  himself.  His  dark  eyes  grew  black  as  thunder.  ' '  Pretty 
goings  on  ! "  he  said,  with  a  glare  at  her ;  and  then  crumpling  up  the  letter, 
envelope  and  all,  tossed  it  behind  him  into  the  fire. 

He  then  rebuttoned  his  coat,  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
scowl.  At  last  his  eye,  as  it  was  about  to  leave  hers,  was  suddenly  arrested 
at  the  point  of  her  dress  at  which,  just  above  her  bosom,  she  wore  a  brooch, 
consisting  of  a  green  stone  not  particularly  well  cut,  and  set  clumsily  and 
ineffectively  in  an  old-fashioned  rim  of  gold. 

"  What  is  that  trash  you  are  wearing  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

' '  It  is  a  brooch,  papa.     And — 

"  Any  fool  can  see  it's  a  brooch.     Who  gave  it  you  ?  " 

"  Arthur." 

"  Gives  brooches,  does  he  ?  He  had  better  keep  his  money  to  buy 
bread  and  cheese.  I've  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  to  send  it  back  to  him, 

only "  He  paused  :  after  all,  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  counsel 

the  restoration  of  a  pin,  if  he  or  his  had  got  hold  of  it  for  nothing.  So  he 
went  on — "  only  never  you  let  me  see  you  wear  it  again.  And  such  an 
ugly  thing,  too — only  fit  for  your  grandmother !  He  must  have  bought  it 
cheap  in  Wardour  Street.  And  I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on,  his  mind 
suddenly  returning  to  the  unfortunate  letter,  now  long  reduced  to  ashes, 
"if  this  ever  happens  again,  I'll  just  turn  you  neck  and  crop  out  of 
doors,  and  Elise  after  you.  A  pretty  thing,  if  I'm  to  be  bullied  by  my  own 
daughter  in  my  own  house  !  " 

And  he  would,  doubtless,  have  gone  on  being  thus  bullied  by  her  had 
she  not,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A    BATTLE   ROYAL. 

IT  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  fully  recovered  his  serenity.  Then, 
looking  at  his  heavy  gold  watch,  the  hands  of  which  stood  at  half -past 
eleven,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  gold-headed  cane,  left  the  house,  and 
turned  his  steps  westward. 

He  walked  along,  rapid  and  self-absorbed,  until  he  reached  a  cab- 
stand, where  he  gave  the  order,  "  Grosvenor  Square  !  " 

While  the  front  of  his  own  house  had  been  barely  distinguishable  from 
the  fronts  of  its  neighbours,  that  of  the  house  within  a  few  yards  of  which 
he  stopped  his  cab  and  descended  was  distinguishable  only  too  well.  It 
was  in  itself  a  large  and  handsome  house,  even  among  large  and  handsome 
houses  :  but  over  it,  in  place  of  a  hatchment,  seemed  legibly  to  be  written 
"  Ichabod  " — its  glory  had  departed.  It  was  in  the  travail  of  a  sale. 

Before  the  door  stood  carts  and  vans,  in  the  midst  of  a  litter  of  straw 
and  of  humanity,  all  inextricably  mixed  together  in  one  inharmonious 
whole.  The  aspect  of  any  dwelling  which  has  been  given  over  to  the 
auctioneers  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  sights  in  this  world  of  melan- 
choly things,  as  every  one  knows  always.  But  in  this  case  there  were 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  even  exceptionally  melancholy. 

The  great  firm  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun  had  been  well  known  for 
some  hundred  years  as  being  one  of  the  first,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
the  whole  world :  so  much  so  that  its  members  belonged  to  the  real 
aristocracy  not  so  much  of  trade  as  of  finance — that  they  had  indeed 
become  almost  royal  in  their  way,  and  something  much  more  than  royal  in 
their  influence  upon  politics,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  There  was  a 
certain  magnificence,  too,  about  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Cranstoun 
that  seemed  to  be  in  keeping  with  and  to  support  his  position.  He  had 
contented  himself  with  exercising  only  the  most  general  supervision  over 
the  affairs  of  the  firm,  leaving  its  details  to  be  carried  on  by  subordinates, 
and  being  seldom,  in  person,  accessible  to  any  but  ambassadors  and 
ministers  of  State  ;  while,  in  his  private  life,  he  avoided  the  society  of  the 
merely  social  aristocracy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  patronage  of  art  and 
literature,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  great  philanthropic  schemes.  He  was 
but  little  seen  at  "  At  homes,"  or  at  great  country-houses  ;  but  his  name 
was  as  well  known  among  the  studios  and  among  those  who  read  the 
reports  of  charitable  societies  as  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  his  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square  was  a  central  point  of  union  for  all  who  had  any  claim 
to  distinction  other  than  that  of  mere  rank — a  regular  menagerie  of  lions. 
If  he  was  seldom  met  with  in  the  character  of  a  guest,  he  was  a  host  of 
the  first  water ;  and  at  least  half  the  good  grain  that  redeems  the  ordinary 
chaff  of  London  conversation  was  to  be  found  at  his  table. 

He  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  whose  education  and  training  had  been 
something  like  that  of  a  Prince  Royal.  He  had  not  been  sent  to  any 
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public  school,  but  had  been  surrounded  from  his  cradle  with  tutors  of  the 
highest  class  that  money  could  procure.  Instead  of  going  to  a  University  he 
had  been  sent  to  travel  all  over  Europe  and  beyond  it :  and  everything  had 
been  done  for  him  that  could  be  considered  to  qualify  him  for  a  station  of 
life  even  above  that  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Fortunately — for  such 
elaborate  processes  of  education  are  dangerous — the  disposition  of  the 
sole  heir  to  so  much  wealth  was  good  by  nature,  and,  still  more  fortunately 
— for  training  is  even  more  important  than  nature — the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  was  such  as  of  necessity  to  give  him  an 
interest  in  the  greater  and  higher  movements  of  men.  But  the  very  men 
with  whom  he  was  brought  most  in  contact — the  authors,  the  artists,  the 
philanthropists,  the  enthusiasts  of  the  day — were  not  such  as  were,  under 
the  circumstances,  most  fitted  by  the  influence  of  their  society  to  render 
him  a  model  son.  It  was  not  that  he  ever  gave  his  father  the  least 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  his  morals  :  but  he  readily  imbibed  a  tendency, 
only  too  easy  of  indulgence,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  world  and  of  doing  outre  things  simply  because  they  were  outre.  He 
soon  began  to  be  a  great  deal  talked  about  and  very  little  understood. 
His  instincts  were  generous  and  true  in  the  main,  and  it  was  simply  out  of 
the  question  that  he  should  ever  swell  the  ranks  of  the  jenncsse  orayeuse 
— a  body  that  would  have  even  voted  him  a  milksop  if  it  had  not 
redeemed  him  by  calling  him  a  madman.  But  he  wanted  to  live  a  life  of 
his  own,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas :  and  his  own  life  was  so  large, 
and  his  own  ideas  so  many,  that  it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  turn  his 
energies  into  any  special  direction. 

He  shared  in  every  passing  mania  of  the  day,  so  long  as  it  was 
unpopular  and  what  he  considered  anti-Philistine.  At  one  time  he  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  Catholic,  and  of  joining  either  the  Society  of  Loyola 
or  the  Brotherhood  of  La  Trappe — he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  to 
which  he  should  present  his  golden  apple — so  nearly  that  had  not  so 
many  conversions  taken  place  about  the  same  time  as  to  make  such  a  step 
seem  popular  and  Philistine,  he  would  inevitably  have  done  so.  So, 
instead  of  that,  he  affiliated  himself  to  some  foreign  secret  society,  for  the 
political  and  social  regeneration  of  the  universe,  and,  for  some  time, 
played  at  conspiracy.  Then,  finding  that  this,  too,  was  vanity,  he  turned 
solitary,  and  spent  the  whole  of  a  summer  and  autumn  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  in  the  country,  in  the  study  of  magic  and  in  the  search  for  the 
Alcahest.  In  short,  there  were  few  sublime  absurdities  of  which  he  had 
not  been  guilty — always  excepting  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  every- 
day world.  He  was  a  very  promising  Don  Quixote  indeed.  But,  at  last 
— it  was  at  the  period  at  which  he  was  engaged  in  inventing  a  bran-new 
religion,  with  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  form,  built  upon  the  basis  of  Neo- 
Platonism  and  the  Positive  Philosophy — he  suddenly  came  to  a  stand-still, 
which  puzzled  his  acquaintances  more  than  ever.  His  new  caprice  seemed 
to  consist  in  being  without  a  caprice  at  all.  There  was  nothing  now  in 
which  he  could  be  got  to  show  an  active  and  lively  interest ;  and  yet,  at 
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the  same  time,  lie  showed  no  signs  of  becoming  bored  or  blase.  And  he 
became  graver  also,  and  more  reserved  :  for  hitherto  he  had  always  thrown 
himself  into  his  ideas  combatively.  It  was  either  that  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  developing  into  a  real  man,  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  he  would  have  them  be,  or  else  it  was  that  that  had 
happened  to  him  which  sooner  or  later,  at  first  or  at  last,  comes  to  all, 
and  interferes  terribly  with  the  pursuit  of  philosophy. 

This  latter  thought  troubled  his  father  terribly,  who  had  set  his  heart 
by  continuing  the  great  house  by  means  of  a  magnificent  alliance  ;  and  he 
knew  it  to  be  only  too  probable  that  his  son  would — just  because  it  would 
be  outre  and  un-Philistine — play  the  part  of  King  Cophetua,  on  principle. 
So  he  watched  him  as  closely  as  he  could ;  but  it  was  without  success. 
He  could  only  discover  that  his  son  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  walk  at 
a  certain  hour  nearly  every  day,  and  that  his  walk  was  generally  a  long 
one,  reckoning  by  time.  He  would  have  given  a  great  many  thousands  of 
pounds  that  his  son  might  turn  out  to  be  even  wild  and  extravagant,  so 
that  he  might  be  a  little  more  like  other  young  men. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when,  one  day,  the  whole  world  was 
amazed  to  hear  that  the  great  potentate  of  commerce  had  been  found  by 
his  valet,  when  the  latter  went  to  call  him  as  usual  in  the  morning,  lying 
dead  upon  the  floor,  with  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  by  his  side  :  and  then  it 
was  not  amazed  to  hear  that  the  affairs  of  the  House  had  been  going  all 
wrong  for  any  number  of  years,  and  that  the  only  wonder  was  that  it  had 
not  collapsed  long  before.  Its  fall  was  complete.  Some  of  its  members 
were  tried  on  criminal  charges,  and  their  acquittal  did  not  prevent  the 
temporary  paralysis  of  trade.  It  would  simply  be  too  great  a  labour  to 
write  down  the  number  of  figures  necessary  to  represent  its  liabilities. 

But  still  the  heir  to  the  head  of  the  bankrupt  house  was  not  left 
destitute.  By  some  process  of  settlements,  he  was  still  master  of  more 
than  a  competence,  and  of  the  furniture  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
contained  in  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  and  opportunity  for  him  to  make  a  grand 
coup  after  his  own  heart.  The  competence  he  threw  away  at  once  in 
mitigating  the  ruin  of  many  suffering  homes,  and  a  sale  was  advertized 
of  all  the  furniture  and  of  all  the  pictures.  People  still  thought  him  mad  ; 
but  they  could  not  deny  that  there  was  something  like  heroism  in  his 
madness. 

It  was  this  sale  that  was  so  punctually  attended  by  Mr.  Grode ;  and 
it  was  a  sale  to  be  seen  with  envious  eyes  by  those  of  slender  purses  and 
many  desires.  I  will  not  copy  the  catalogue,  nor  even  attempt  to  esti- 
mate what  it  contained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  to  contribute  to  its  contents, 
Sevres,  and  Golconda,  and  Damascus,  and  Lyons,  and,  better  still,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  and  Rome  had  done  their  best,  and  that  the  courts  of  kings 
and  the  galleries  of  nations  became  ennobled  by  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Cranstoun.  Among  the  ordinary  herd  of  brokers  and  dealers  were  to  be 
seen  purchasers  of  a  different  order  from  those  who  are  usually  to  be  found 
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at  sales — there  were  special  envoys  and  plenipotentiaries  from  almost  every 
great  centre  of  art  and  luxury  in  Europe,  silent,  reserved,  and  diplomatic — 
eagles  among  the  crew  of  chattering  vultures.  Through  the  latter,  by  most 
of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  well  known,  Mr.  Grode  elbowed  his  way  until 
he  reached  the  vast  saloon  in  which  the  auctioneer  had  raised  his  throne. 
Then  he  seated  himself  at  a  long  table,  took  out  his  gold  pencil-case  once 
more,  and  looked  as  though  he  meant  work  in  earnest. 

But,  for  the  present,  he  made  no  outward  sign.  Lot  after  lot  fell 
beneath  the  hammer,  but  for  not  one  did  he  make  a  single  bid,  except,  as 
it  seemed,  for  pastime,  without  any  real  intention  of  securing  what  he 
scarcely  looked  at  when  it  was  displayed.  To-day  was  set  apart  for  the 
sale  of  the  pictures.  There  were  Guidos,  Titians,  Rubenses,  Eafaeles, 
nay,  even  Sodomas  and  Michael  Angelos,  every  one  of  which  went  at 
some  price  that  would  be  more  appropriate  to  a  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  than  to  the  prosaic  columns  of  the  journals  that  chronicled  it  the 
next  day.  Long  and  heavy  were  the  battles  that  were  fought  over  them. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  dispersed — some  to  Paris,  some  to  Munich, 
some  to  great  private  galleries,  some  to  the  dealers ;  the  disposal  of  the 
lesser  fry  began,  and,  at  a  late  hour,  the  room  began  to  clear.  Still,  even 
the  lesser  fry  have  their  value,  and  a  few  bidders,  principally  brokers, 
remained.  After  a  few  score  pictures  of  minor  importance  had  gone  for 
fairly-good  prices,  the  porter  placed  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's  desk  a 
small  oil  painting  in  a  plain  gilt  frame,  to  which  even  the  most  ignorant 
could  ascribe  no  more  value  than  that  of  a  few  shillings — perhaps,  fifteen, 
at  the  very  outside — unless,  of  course,  its  painter  should  happen  to  have 
a  name.  The  auctioneer  looked  just  a  little  ashamed.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  apparent  reason  at  all  why  such  a  minnow  as  this  should  have  found 
a  place  among  the  tritons,  unless  it  arose  from  a  conscientious  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor  to  give  up  all  he  had,  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

"  The  Dead  Magpie.  By  Jones."  Such  was  its  description  in  the 
catalogue.  And,  in  fact,  it  represented  an  ill-drawn  bird,  in  a  conventional 
position,  with  its  feathers  looking  as  though  they  had  been  carved  out  of 
wood,  lying  upon  a  dirty-white  table-cloth.  In  size  it  was  about  eighteen 
inches  by  ten.  Its  surface  was  cracked  and  scratched  all  over,  and  the 
frame  was  mouldy  and  fly-blown.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  zero  would  have 
represented  its  artistic  value  more  accurately  than  even  fifteen  farthings. 
Rubbish  such  as  this  will  somehow  find  its  way  into  the  best  collections. 
Perhaps  Jones  had  been  a  poor  drawing-master,  with  a  starving  wife  and 
family,  and  this  particular  piece  of  rubbish  had  been  bought  out  of  charity. 

Still,  there  are  people  who  speculate  in  dead  magpies  rather  than  not 
speculate  at  all. 

"  A  'arf-crown,"  suggested  one  dealer,  after  a  pause. 

Mr.  Grode,  as  if  to  continue  his  occasional  pastime,  nodded.  If  he 
chose  to  give  three-and-sixpence  for  a  memento  of  this  great  sale,  why 
should  he  not  indulge  his  whim  ?  It  would  admirably  suit  the  dust  of  his 
front  parlour. 
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The  pale  sherry  in  which  some  of  the  purchasers  had  been  indulging 
at  discretion,  or  at  indiscretion,  during  the  day  made  a  joke  not  unseason- 
able after  the  serious  business  was  over. 

"  Where's  Sir  C E ?  "  said  one  of  the  dealers.     "  Blessed 

if  this  here  oughtn't  to  go  to  the  National.  Four- and- six — there  !  and 
tell  the  R.A.'s  to  give  me  a  call  in  Wardour  Street.  I  won't  be  hard 
on  "em." 

"  Five- and- six,"  said  Mr.  Grode,  carelessly,  scarcely  raising  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  from  the  catologue  which  he  was  studying  intently. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  the  last  bidder,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
comic  man  among  his  brotherhood.  "  So  I'm  not  to  make  my  fortune 
this  time.  Well,  I've  saved  a  'arf-crown  anyway,  for  I'm  blessed  if  I 
could  have  got  two  bob  for  it." 

The  auctioneer  was  just  about  to  get  rid  of  so  unprofitable  a  piece  of 
rubbish  as  quickly  as  possible,  when  one  of  the  most  active  bidders  in  the 
room,  who  had  fought  freely,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  for  Titians  and 
Rembrandts,  said  suddenly,  in  a  sharp  Hebrew  voice,  "  Sheven  !  " 

It  was  like  an  electric  shock.  All  turned  round  and  stared ;  and  then 
a  laugh  ran  round  the  room  at  such  a  triumph  of  facetiousness. 

But  the  provoker  of  the  mirth  deserves — nay,  demands — some  further 
description. 

He  was  very  short  in  stature,  almost  dwarfish,  with  a  pot-belly,  and 
with  shoulders  so  round  as  to  make  him  almost  a  hunchback,  one  of  them 
being  rather  higher  than  the  other.  His  chin,  adorned  with  a  coarse 
beard  of  grizzled  red,  hung  down  upon  his  breast,  which  was  formed 
something  like  that  of  a  pigeon.  His  arms,  considering  his  height,  were 
of  a  prodigious  length,  reaching  almost  to  his  knee,  when  he  stood  as 
upright  as  his  figure  would  allow — at  least,  that  which  belonged  to  the 
lower  shoulder ;  and,  while  his  legs  were  short  in  contrary  proportion,  his 
fiat  feet  and  his  coarse,  red  hands,  of  which  the  dirt  was  half  concealed 
by  a  cartload  of  valuable  rings,  were  large  enough  for  a  man  seven  feet 
high.  His  head,  bald  at  the  poll,  but  otherwise  covered  with  shock, 
uncombed  hair  of  the  same  colour  as  the  beard,  was  also  gigantic :  so 
large,  in  fact,  that  it  seemed  to  hang  down  over  the  breast  by  reason  of  its 
own  weight  rather  than  because  of  the  malformation  of  the  shoulders,  and 
to  have  crushed  what  ought  to  have  been  neck  into  nothingness,  so  that 
the  lobes  of  the  huge  ears  touched  the  shoulder-blades.  But  the  face, 
which  thus  seemed  to  be  in  the  mathematical  centre  of  all  this  deformity, 
was  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  all.  I  do  not  think  anything  more 
unutterably  hideous  was  ever  seen  :  it  required  a  skilful  painter  to  describe 
it,  and  even  Pauson  himself,  the  great  precursor  of  all  painters  of  the 
hideous,  would  scarcely  have  done  it  justice.  There  was  absolutely  no 
forehead :  a  scarlet  line  instead  of  eyebrows  filled  up  the  entire  space 
between  the  eyes  and  the  limit  of  the  hair.  Beneath  this  scarlet  line 
gleamed  two  obliquely  set  eyes,  like  those  of  a  cat  in  all  respects  save 
that  while  in  certain  lights  one  of  them  became  yellow,  the  other 
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invariably  remained  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  that  they  squinted  towards 
one  another  as  if  the  point  of  their  owner's  nose  'was  the  only  thing  in 
creation  worth  regarding.     Nor,  if  they  thought  so,  were  they  altogether 
without  justification  for  their  belief.     The  nose  in  question  was  of  vast 
size,  seeming  to  project  in  its  bold  curve  beyond  the  pigeon-breast ;  its 
form  was  that  of  the   segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  most  advanced 
point,  instead  of  being  the  tip,  was  the  bridge,  while  the  tip  itself  was  so 
depressed  that  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  upper  lip  were  it  not  that 
the  whole  cumbrous  machine  bore  so  much  to  the  right  hand  as  to  leave 
the  mouth  as  much  master  of  the  situation  as  if  there  had  been  no  nose 
at  all.     In  colour,  it  was  that  of  raw  flesh,  and  it  seemed  to  tremble  like 
calves' -foot  jelly  when  its  wearer  moved.     The  mouth  was   large,  and 
grotesquely  shaped,  with  immense  and  monstrously  thick  lips,  always  wide 
apart,  of  which  the  upper  was  unshaved,  and  the  lower  excessively  pen- 
dulous ;  and  both,  in  their  separation,  displayed  two  broken  rows  of  huge 
yellow  jagged  teeth,   one  eye-tooth  resembling   a   tusk  that   stuck  out 
horribly,  and  as  if  intended  for  a  formidable  weapon  of  offence.     The 
whiskers  upon  the  broad,  puckered  cheeks  were  thin  and  sparse,  thus  reveal- 
ing, in  all  their  leaden-hued  loathsomeness,  the  pits,  or  rather  the  caverns, 
with  which  the  small-pox  had  covered  the  whole  face,  and  the  pimples,  or 
rather  hillocks,  with  which  the  caverns  were  relieved.  The  long  finger-nails, 
like  talons,  were  grimed  with  black,  as  though  they  had  not  been  cut  or 
trimmed  for  many  a  Sabbath-eve.     But  in  other  respects  his  person  was 
not  ill-cared  for.     He  had  plastered  his  head  with  half  the  contents  of  a 
barber's  shop,  to  judge  from  the  greasiness  of  its  appearance  and  from 
the  mingled  odours,  not  of  the  most  refined  kind,  which  it  seemed  to 
exhale.     His  coat  was  of  the  best  blue  cloth,  and  fashionably  cut ;  his 
waistcoat  of  seal- skin,  over  which  two  large  golden  watch-guards  meandered 
in  massy  folds  ;  his' trousers  were  plaid,  of  a  "  loud  "  pattern  ;  his  cravat, 
fastened  by  a  valuable  diamond  pin,  was  scarlet ;  and,  over  all,  he  wore  a 
loose  white  great- coat  with   a  velvet  collar.     His  whole  effect  was  as 
bizarre  as  it  was  hideous,  and  defied  all  analysis  of  expression,  except  that 
the  movements  of  his  hands  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  all  told  of  an 
unutterable  and  all-pervading  greed. 

But,  however  remarkable  his  appearance  might  be,  it  did  not  appear  to 
call  forth  the  amount  of  personal  remarks  that  might  have  been  expected. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  most  who  were  there,  and  he  himself 
to  be  treated  with  a  sort  of  chaffing  respect  by  the  professional  buyers 
different  from  the  more  distant  respect  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Grode.  The 
only  special  attention  that  he  attracted  to  himself  seemed  to  be  provoked 
by  the  single  word  "  Sheven  1 " 

Mr.  Grode  looked  up  almost  angrily.  He  did  not  like  to  be  made  a 
butt  of. 

"  Half  a  guinea  !  "  he  said,  decisively.  The  auctioneer  looked  surprised 
and  interested,  and  began  to  find  imaginary  merits  in  the  picture  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  his  practised  eye. 
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The  new  bidder  also  looked  interested.     He  turned  his  squinting  eyes 
apparently  towards  the  door,  but,  in  reality,  full  upon  the  dead  magpie. 
Mr.  Grode  was  not  the  man,  as  he  well  knew,  to  throw  away  shillings  for 
nothing,  and  yet  for  nothing  it  seemed. 
"  Fifteen  !  " 
"  Twenty  !  " 
"  Five-and-twenty  !  " 

The  outside  value  of  the  picture  had  long  been  passed.     But  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Grode  had  become  just  a  little  anxious — imperceptibly  to 
those  who  had  the  power  of  looking  straight,  but  not  to  those  squinting 
eyes,  which  could  see  readily  enough  what  was  to  their  owner's  advantage. 
At  last,  as  the  bids  increased,  even  the  bystanders  could  perceive  that 
this  was  not  a  mere  joke  on  the  part  of  the  dwarf,  any  more  than  that  it 
was  any  longer  a  mere  pastime  on  that  of  his  rival. 
"  Grode  means  to  have  that  picture,"  said  one. 
"  And  old  Levi  sees  that,  and  doesn't  mean  to  let  him,"  said  another. 
Do   you   remember  that   sale   at   Lord   St.  Kenelm's  ?     Levi's  a  cute 
customer  in  some  things,  but  don't  know  a  Hetty  from  a  Wandyke.     I 
noticed  he  always  followed  Grode's  lead." 

A  little  crowd  collected  round  the  daub,  but  only  to  shake  its  many 
heads. 

"  Hany  way  this  '11  be  a  bad  bargain,"  said  one  great  art  critic.     "  Hi 
wouldn't  give  a  bad  tanner  for  it." 

The  last  bid  had  been  ten  pounds  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grode.     The 
Hunchback  capped  it  by  fifteen. 

This  was  startling.     But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement 
that  followed.     It  was  simply  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  auctions.     A 
mania  seemed  to  have  seized  both  the  opponents,  and  to  have  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  lookers  on.   Applause  began  to  resound,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  resolved  itself  into  breathless  silence.     If  the  shade  of  Jones 
could  only  have  been  present,  that  great  unknown  master  would  at  last 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.     Bets  were  freely  offered   and 
taken,  some  backing  Mr.  Grode,  others  the  Hunchback. 
"  A  hundred  !  "  at  last  exclaimed  the  latter. 
"  A  hundred-and-fifty  !  " 
"  And  seventy-five  !  " 

"Two  hundred!"    cried  Mr.  Grode,  triumphantly  bringing  his  fist 
down  upon  the  table. 

"  And  fifty  ! "  cried  the  Hunchback,  excitedly.   "  Here  goesh  !  Damned 
if  I  give  in  now  !  " 

It  seemed  to  have  become  "a  point  of  honour,  for  whose  sake  men  are 
content  to  ruin  themselves  for  a  mere  caprice. 

"  Three  hundred!  "  said  Mr.  Grode,  with  the  perspiration  streaming 
from  his  forehead. 

"  Three-fifty  !  "  said  the  other. 

It  was  not  shillings  they  were  offering — it  was  pounds, 
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"  I  say,  Levi,"  said  one  of  the  brokers,  apparently  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  latter,  "help  me — four- fifty — Moses — five-fifty — 
Grode  onshe — six-fifty — did  me  like  this — eight — before — thoushand — he 
bought— twelve — what  looked  like — fourteen — jusht  such  rubbish — siksh- 
teen — ash  thish — and  it — eighteen — turned  out — twenty-five — ash  there 
wash — three  thoushand! — underneath,  such  a  Rubensh! — Five!  — 
lovely  ! — he  cleared — sheven  ! — ten  thoushand  by  it — eight — he  knowsh 
all  about  these  thingsh — eleven — and  he  wouldn't — twelve — go  ahead 
like  thish  if  he  didn't  know  ash  there  wash  shomething  behind — 
fourteen. — Sho  here  goesh  ! — shikshteen — sheventeen — eighteen — I  can 
shtand  it!" 

"  Curse  you  !  "  muttered  Grode  to  himself.     "  Twenty  thousand  !  " 

"  Guineash  !  "  cried  the  Hunchback. 

"  Twenty -five  !  " 

There  is  no  need  to  proceed.  A  glorious  Titian,  now  the  pride  of  one 
of.  the  greatest  galleries  in  Europe,  was  sold  at  that  sale  for  eight  thousand 
pounds:  the  "Dead  Magpie,"  by  Jones,  went  to  the  Hunchback  for 
eighty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sic  VITA   EST. 

MR.  GRODE  threw  a  glance  of  angry  hatred  at  his  successful  rival,  and 
then  came  up  to  him  blandly. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  bargain  !  "  he  said,  half  politely,  half  sneer- 
ingly.  "  Do  you  know  that  you'll  have  to  pay  for  this  rubbish  ?  I  don't 
suppose  that  Mr.  Cranstoun  will  consider  it  quite  so  much  a  joke  as  you 
and  I." 

"  I  can  afford  it,  Mishter,"  answered  Levi,  slapping  his  trouser-pocket. 

"  I  want  that  picture,"  said  Mr.  Grode,  bluntly  and  candidly.  "  Old 
associations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — never  mind  what.  One 
must  be  sentimental  and  soft-hearted  sometimes,  you  know,  hang  it  all ! 
Tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  eighty-five  thousand  to  be  off  your  bargain — 
there's  a  chance  for  you  !  Eighty  thousand  all  at  once,  and  five  thousand 
in  six  months.  It'll  all  be  clear  profit  on  a  daub  not  worth  twopence 
farthing.  You'll  be  a  rich  man,  Levi ;  and  you'll  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  me  in  besides.  Eighty-five  thousand  !  " 

"  Guineash?" 

"  Guineas." 

"  I'll  just  take  a  peep  at  him  firsht.  Maybe  he  ish  more  than  he 
looksh,"  replied  the  Jew,  passing  his  hand  over  the  cracked  surface  of  the 
picture  meaningly  and  tenderly. 

Grode  fidgeted  and  perspired.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  now — on  the  nail. 
I  mayn't  be  sentimental  in  five  minutes.  I'm  an  ass,  as  it  is,  to  want 
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to  spend  eighty-five  thousand  guineas  for  old  associations'  sake.     Come, 
Levi,  is  it  done?  " 

"  No,  Mishter,  you're  not  an  assh — neither  am  I,"  he  answered.  "  So 
I'll  jusht  take  a  look  at  him." 

"  And  lose  eighty-five  thousand  guineas  ?  On  my  soul,  I  can't  offer 
a  penny  more.  Perhaps  by  to-night  I  shall  have  come  down  to  eighty-five 
pence — and  if  I  sleep  on  it " 

"  Never  you  mind,  Mishter.  If  you  vantsh  him,  you  will  vant  him 
to-morrow  ash  veil.  Sho  I  vill  shleep  upon  him  too." 

"You're  a ."     No  matter  how  Mr.  Grode  finished  the  sentence. 

With  another  angry  glare  round  him  he  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

"  Mishter  Grode  ish  a  very  shentimental  man — very  :  and  sho  am  I, 
said  Levi  to  one  of  his  fellow- dealers,  with  a  tremendous  wink  of  his  green 
eye,  as  he  took  his  prize  under  his  arm. 

His  defeated  rival  for  the  charms  of  the  dead  magpie  was  certainly  in 
a  most  violent  rage.  His  fresh  complexion  had  deepened  to  an  apoplectic 
red,  his  veins  were  swollen,  his  scowl  was  as  black  as  midnight,  and  he 
strode  rapidly  along,  with  his  fists  closed  almost  desperately. 

At  last  his  seven-leagued  boots  carried  him  on  his  way  home  as  far  as 
Russell  Square.  He  walked  on  the  garden-side  of  the  road  ;  and,  sud- 
denly happening  to  raise  his  eyes  as  he  passed  the  railings,  saw  within 
them  a  sight  that  increased  tenfold  his  symptoms  of  anger,  except  that  it 
caused  him  to  stand  as  still  as  if  he  had  been  struck  to  stone.  And  yet  the 
sight  that  he  saw  was  charming  enough  in  its  way.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  that  of  a  pair  of  lovers  engaged  in  the  closest  and  most  affectionate 
conversation,  so  much  wrapped  up  in  themselves  and  in  each  other  as  to 
be  almost  heedless  of  the  almost  public  character  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were. 

"With  an  oath,  he  hurried  onwards  to  the  gate,  but  found  it  locked,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  home  for  his  own  key,  before  he  could  turn  the 
duet  into  a  trio.  He  thundered  at  his  own  door  as  if  he  were  a  visitor's 
footman,  and,  having  strode  in,  searched  violently  for  the  key  in  every 
drawer  and  cupboard  of  every  room  in  the  house,  littering  every  floor  with 
the  contents  of  them  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  So  at  last  he  rang  the 
bell,  like  a  man  in  a  thundering  passion  as  he  was,  and  shouted  out  to 
the  maid-servant  who  had  answered  him  before,  "  Where's  the  key  of  the 
Square?" 

"  Please,  sir,  Miss  Felicia  has  taken  it." 

He  stamped  and  swore  till  he  almost  made  her  gay  ribbons  uncurl 
themselves  and  stand  on  end.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  imme- 
diately, except  to  pace  up  and  down  like  a  hyena  in  a  fume  :  a  task  which 
he  set  himself  accordingly. 

Meanwhile,  this  had  been  the  history  of  Miss  Felicia. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  her  father  had  sent  her  crying  to  her 
room,  or  rather  on  her  way  thither,  for  she  was  encountered  on  the  stairs 
before  she  reached  it  by  Elise,  who,  not  perceiving  the  state  of  distress  in 
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which  her  young   mistress  was,  spoke  to  her  with  an  air  of  knowing 
mystery. 

"  Oh,  m'selle,"  she  said,  feeling  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  "  I  have  a 
letter  for  you." 

"  For  me  ?  "  exclaimed  poor  Felicia,  while  her  tears  stopped  them- 
selves suddenly  in  their  course,  leaving  her  eyes  bright  and  clear. 

"  Yes,  m'selle."  And  the  girl  continued  her  search,  while  Felicia 
stood  there  impatiently  on  the  stairs  with  outstretched  hand. 

First  the  girl  searched  in  one  pocket,  and  then  in  another ;  she  felt 
herself  all  over,  and  ended  by  giving  herself  a  good  shake,  to  see  if  what 
she  sought  might  chance  to  drop  upon  the  floor  ;  but  the  missing  note  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  A  horrible  thought  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Felicia. 
She  remembered  the  letter  that  she  had  already  seen  in  her  father's  hand, 
and  which  had  long  since  been  reduced  to  ashes.  Had  she  been  a  man, 
she  would  have  sworn,  and  have  probably  included  in  her  wrath  the  inno- 
cent Elise.  But  as  it  was,  "  Oh,  Elise !  "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  "  you  have  lost  it — you  must  have  let  it  fall  somewhere  ! 
I  know  where  it  is — you  need  not  look  for  it  any  more." 

"  I  must  have  dropped  it,  I  am  afraid,  m'selle.  But  you  have  found 
it,  then  ?  " 

But  Felicia  did  not  remain  to  reply.  She  had  run,  or  rather  flown, 
upstairs,  and  was  in  a  few  seconds  safely  bolted  in  her  own  room,  where 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  let  her  tears  fairly  come. 

It  was  long  before  their  flood  was  over ;  but  it  exhausted  itself  at  last, 
and  left  behind  it  a  bad  headache  and  a  feverish  desire  for  active  move- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  pain  ;  but  as  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do, 
unless  she  broke  her  promise — a  proceeding  that  never  even  suggested 
itself  to  her — she  adopted  the  only  possible  outlet  for  her  energy  by 
putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  going  to  walk  in  the  great,  black, 
leafless  garden  of  the  Square,  which  is  pretty  enough  in  the  month  of 
lilacs  and  laburnums,  but  which  in  that  of  mud  and  snow  was  exactly  in 
sympathy  with  her  dull  wretchedness.  Her  lover,  she  knew,  would  not 
have  communicated  with  her  thus  without  some  special  reason  and  without 
sufficient  cause  ;  and  to  think  that,  at  that  very  moment,  for  aught  she 
knew,  or  could  ever  know,  he  might  be  ill,  or  unhappy,  or  expecting  her  to 
do  something  of  the  last  importance,  was  simply  distracting. 

There  was  good  reason  why  she  should  choose  that  garden  for  her 
walk.  How  often  had  she  been  there  with  him — not  only  in  the  month  of 
lilacs,  but  in  every  month  of  her  year  of  love  !  So  she  entered  it,  and 
walked  up  and  down,  only  avoiding  that  part  of  it  which  had  hitherto  been 
their  try  sting-place.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  look  upon  it  now  that  she 
had  become  the  most  miserable  girl  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  true  that  many 
who  have  learned  the  intimate  connection  of  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and 
the  sweet  with  the  bitter,  would,  seeing  that  she  had  the  consciousness  of 
loving  and  of  being  loved,  have  held  her  to  be  a  subject  rather  of  envy 
than  of  pity.  But  love  invariably  hugs  to  itself  the  bitter  in  preference  to 
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the  sweet,  and  rejoices  in  misery :  if  it  can  manage  to  be  miserable  it  will. 
It  forgets  that  such  wretchedness  itself  is  sweet,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
of  prosperous  and  satisfied  and  not  unhappy  men  and  women  in  the  world 
who  would  give  more  than  half  they  possess  to  recover  those  happy  days 
when  they  were  so  unhappy.  But  then  Felicia  was  too  young  to  prize  her 
unhappiness  as  it  deserved  to  be  prized. 

Foolish  girl !  Those  black,  barren  shrubs,  that  looked  as  though  they 
could  never  bear  anything  but  festoons  of  soot,  were  preparing  for  her 
even  now  a  glorious  surprise.  As  she  came  slowly  along  one  of  the 
paths,  called  by  courtesy  of  gravel,  she  became  aware  that  she  was  no 
longer  enjoying  the  luxury  of  solitude.  She  suddenly  looked  up,  and  it 
was  He. 

He  was — well,  what  matters  it  what  he  was  like,  when  we  regard  him 
through  her  opal  eyes  ?  But  to  other  eyes  also,  besides  hers,  he  was 
quite  passable,  being,  although  still  quite  young,  a  man,  and  a  good- 
looking  and  honest-looking  one  :  a  little  grave,  as  becomes  one  who  is 
not  without  brains,  and  gentle-looking,  as  becomes  a  gentleman. 

"  My  own  darling  !  "  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand.  "  I  thought  you 
were  never  coming.  Why  did  you  not  go  at  once  to  our  old  meeting 
place  ?  You  would  have  found  me  there  an  hour  ago.  I  had  given  you 
up,  and  was  just  going  away." 

"  You  came  to  meet  me,  then  ?  " 

"  What  else  should  I  come  for  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
here  by  accident !  "  He  asked  with  a  half  smile,  looking  down  upon  her 
tenderly,  like  one  who  knows  that  he  has  a  right  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tions in  his  own  way. 

"  Quite  by  accident !  How  could  I  guess  ?  Should  I  have  come  to 
meet  you  after " 

" After  your  promise  to  your  father?  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  such 
a  promise  as  that  could  not  be  meant  to  forbid  one  meeting  more — one 
last  meeting,  perhaps  for  three  whole  years !  My  darling,  I  must  have 
seen  you  this  once  in  spite  of  all  things.  I  should  be  miserable  unless 
you  gave  me  just  one  parting  word  from  your  own  lips,  to  tell  me  that 
you  will  be  always  as  true  as  I  shall  be,  even  though  I  know  I  ought  to 
trust  you  even  without  any  last  word.  And  you  say  you  would  not 
have  come !  " 

"  I  never  said  so,  Arthur  dearest,"  said  the  lips,  while  the  eyes  looked 
up  shyly,  reflecting  the  tenderness  of  his,  but  emitting,  besides,  an  even 
more  tender  light  of  their  own. 

"  And  yet  you  come  by  accident?  Well,  I  must  thank  Fate  then — 
that  is  to  say  you,  darling,  after  all,  for  I  know  of  no  fate  but  you." 

She  had  meanwhile  passed  her  arm  through  his,  or  he  had  placed  it 
there — what  matters  which  ? — and  he  had  taken  her  hand  in  his  own. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  they  were  seen  by  Mr.  Grode  on  his  way 
from  the  sale.  It  was  a  trying  situation,  surely,  for  an  enraged  father, 
to  have  nothing  but  a  row  of  railing  between  himself  and  such  a  scene 
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that  was  thereby  rendered  visible,  but  not  therefore  rendered  any  the  more 
capable  of  being  disturbed. 

"  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  then  ?  I  gave  it  to  Elise,"  asked  Felicia's 
lover,  after  a  pause. 

"  Papa  found  it,  and  burned  it  without  letting  me  have  it." 
"  Your  father  is — well  I  must  not  say,  I  suppose,  what  I  think  your 
father  is,  but  I  do  think  so  all  the  same.  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  at  our 
old  place,  for  the  last  time,  that  we  might  promise  to  be  true  to  each 
other  before  we  part  for  these  three  long  years.  How  long  they  will  be 
to  me  God  knows." 

The  tears  were  coming  into  her  eyes  once  more  :  and  just  one  or  two, 
after  a  hard  struggle  to  restrain  them,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  hearts  of 
both  felt  far  too  heavy  and  too  full  for  words  now. 

This,  however,  was  something  like  the  effect  of  what  he  managed  to  say 
to  her  during  their  walk  up  and  down  the  gravel  path,  during  the  two 
hours  that  seemed  like  two  minutes  to  them,  but  which  were  quite  long 
enough  to  change  at  all  events  the  outside  light  into  darkness. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Pearl,  how  I  first  met  you  ?  How  you  first 
gave  me  life  and  made  me  a  man  ?  "  This  process  of  remembering  what 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  both  without  any  such  process  took  up  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  two  hours.  "  Then  your  father  was  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  my  father's  heir  for  his  son  :  he  was  as  glad  as  my  own  poor 
father  would  have  been  to  welcome  you,  my  own  Pearl,  for  his  daughter 
when  he  came  to  know  all.  Well,  I  am  a  poor  man  now,  and  shall  have 
to  work  for  my  Pearl,  like  Jacob  for  Rachel.  I  am  not  afraid,  though  I 
have  not  a  penny,  and  shall  ask  no  man  to  aid  me."  This  was  another 
of  his  Quixotisms.  "  Since  you  have  promised  to  wait  for  me  till  you  can 
be  my  wife  with  your  father's  consent  or  without,  I  will  wait  and  work 
for  you  patiently,  with  as  perfect  a  trust  for  you  as  I  would  have  you  put 
in  me.  Nothing  in  the  world  shall  tempt  me  from  you  ;  not  for  a  moment 
shall  I  forget  you.  But  tell  me  once  more  that,  when  the  time  for  waiting 
is  past,  you  will  come  to  me  then  ?  " 

The  time  was  too  short  to  indulge  even  in  so  much  as  a  pretence  of 
coquetry,  even  if  his  earnestness  had  not  been  enough  to  prevent  it. 

"  And  I,  too,"  she  said,  at  least  in  effect,  "  I,  too,  will  think  of  you  but 
once,  but  that  once  will  be  always.  Not  one  instant  will  pass  that  I  do 
not  think  of  you  and  love  you — not  one  !  And  the  moment  that  I  may 
I  will  come  to  you,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor — yes,  whether  you 
want  me  or  no.  I  will  make  you  need  me.  There,  I  promise  with 
my  whole  heart !  Will  that  content  you  ?  And  now,  good-by  for  the 
last  time." 

"No,  not  for  the  last  time,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  taking  her 
closely  to  his  heart.  It  was  dark  now,  so  that  their  parting  for  three 
years  could  not  have  been  seen,  even  had  there  been  any  eyes  to  see. 

She  forbade  him  resolutely  to  follow  her  farther  than  the  gate,  and 
then  hurried  home,  almost  running  in  her  haste,  while  he  strained  his 
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eyes  after  her  as  she  vanished  in  the  mist  and  gas-light.     Then  he  some- 
how managed  to  gather  himself  together  and  to  go  his  way. 

Felicia  had,  indeed,  need  to  hurry,  for  a  neighbouring  church-clock 
had  warned  her  that  it  was  past  her  father's  dinner-time.  She  did  not 
know  how  little  inclined  he  was  for  dinner  to-day,  or  she  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  taken  such  pains  to  rap  almost  inaudibly  at  the  street- 
door,  in  the  hope  of  entering  without  his  knowing  of  her  return,  so  that 
she  might  be  able  to  descend  from  her  room  as  if  she  had  only  been 
rather  longer  over  her  dressing  than  usual.  In  this  manoeuvre  she  suc- 
ceeded, and  joined  her  father  in  the  dining-room  without  his  observing  any 
very  excessive  signs  of  agitation,  in  spite  of  her  hurry  and  of  her  head- 
ache which  was  now  returning,  and  which  made  her  feel  really  ill. 

But  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she  felt  that  somehow  some- 
thing was  wrong.  She  had  often  seen  her  father  in  a  storm  before ; 
indeed,  had  not  she  herself  been  caught  in  a  gust  of  it  only  that  very 
morning  ?  and  she  saw  that  it  had  now  gathered  in  all  its  force.  Of 
course  her  guilty  conscience  told  her  that  the  storm  was  for  her :  and, 
though  she  was  wrong  in  the  main,  she  was  not  altogether  wrong.  In  any 
case,  after  his  disappointment  of  the  morning,  the  storm  would  have 
been  there :  but  it  would  not  have  broken  upon  her  in  the  way  that  it 
did  unless  she  herself  had  given  cause. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  afternoon  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly,  as  soon 
as  she  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Only  into  the  Square,"  she  answered,  timidly.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am 
rather  late." 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  lies.  You  are  late.  And  what's  the  reason, 
pray?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  am  very  sorry.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?  Dinner  must 
be  quite  ready  now." 

"  No,  confound  you  !  You  shall  never  dine  in  my  house  again.  Is 
that  the  way  you  keep  your  word  ?  To  go  out  walking  with  that  young 
scamp  before  my  very  eyes  ?  " 

So  it  was  all  out.     And  yet  she  had  not  been  to  blame. 

"  Yes — I  did  meet  Arthur  while  I  was  out.  But  it  was  quite  by 
chance.  And  I  was  not  with  him  long — >not  longer  than  I  could  help. 
How  could  I  help  it  ?  Indeed  I  did  not  mean." 

"  How  many  lies  are  you  going  to  tell  me  ?  It  was  not  by  chance  : 
you  did  mean :  and  you  were  long — at  least  two  hours  :  all  day  for  what  I 
know." 

"  Ask  Elise,  papa,  what  time  I  went  out.  And  how  could  I  meet  him 
on  purpose  when  you  burned  the  note  asking  me  to  come  ?  " 

"  Ask  Elise,  indeed — your  go-between,  your .     Are  there  no  ways 

of  letting  you  know  you  are  wanted  besides  writing  to  you  ?     Elise  will 
have  warning  this  very  evening — and  so  will  you,  young  lady." 

"Papa!  " 

"  Yes,  you  young  vixen,  you  undutiful  monster.    I  shan't  believe  your 
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word  any  more.  I  don't  like  pie-crust,  you  know  that.  And  if  you  make 
me  eat  pie-crust,  you  shall  eat  the  sack.  If  you  don't,  on  this  very  spot, 
give  up  that  scamp,  that  beggarly  son  of  a  swindling  bankrupt — ah !  you 
may  cry  your  eyes  out  if  you  like,  but  you  shall  never  eat  a  meal  in  my 
house  again  as  sure  as  my  name's  Peter  Grode." 

But  she  was  by  no  means  crying  her  eyes  out  now.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  weep  at  harshness,  but  at  injustice  one  should  dry  one's  eyes  and  rebel. 
And  so  did  she. 

"  I  have  promised  not  to  see  him  or  write  to  him  till  I  am  twenty- 
one,"  she  said,  right  out  and  bravely,  "  nor  will  I.  I  would  not  have' 
to-day,  even  if  I  had  seen  the  letter.  But  give  him  up  I  will  not,  unless 
he  gives  up  me.  I  have  promised  to  be  true  to  him,  and  I  will.  And  it 
is  wrong  of  you  to  let  me  love  him  when  he  was  rich,  and  to  abuse  him 
now  that  he  is  poor — when  you  well  know  how  it  was  that  he  became 
poor :  because  he  is  the  best,  the  noblest  man  in  the  world." 

"  You  defy  me  to  my  face  ?  You  insult  your  own  father  ?  You,  who 
can't  say  '  Bo  '  to  a  gosling — whose  mouth  wouldn't  melt  melted  butter  ? 
You  are  a  brute  beast,  Miss — yes,  a  brute  beast  would  know  its  duty 
better  than  you ;  a  crawling  reptile  would  have  better  manners  than  to 

call  its  father  a what  you  called  me.     Once  more — will  you  give  up 

this  fellow  Cranstoun  or  no  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  only.  In  fact  it  was  the  only  thing  that  was  open  to 
her  to  say.  She  was  doubtless  a  brave  girl  for  saying  it,  but  had  she 
hesitated  she  would  have  been  none  the  less  a  coward.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  fifth  commandment  is  best  observed  to  the  spirit  by  breaking 
it  to  the  letter. 

"  Then "  and  he  swore  a  big  oath — "  Then,  you "  and  he 

called  her  by  what  was  by  no  means  a  pet  name — "  Go  up  to  your  room  and 
pack  your  things  as  quick  as  thunder  !  "  He  rang  the  bell  more  violently 
than  ever.  "  Elise,  call  a  cab.  Miss  Felicia  is  going  away  ;  and  you'll 
pack  after  as  soon  as  you  please  :  the  sooner  the  better  for  me.  I'll  have 
no  undutiful  daughters,  no  go-betweens,  no  she-devils  in  my  house.  And 
you,  Miss  Felicia  Grode,  confound  you,  may  bundle  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  be  Mrs.  Cranstoun  as  soon  as  you  please.  When  you  repent  at  your 
leisure  don't  come  to  me,  that's  all.  Make  your  bed  and  lie  on  it.  I've 
done  with  it.  Bring  up  dinner." 

His  anger  may  appear  unreasonably  excessive,  and  well  calculated  to 
defeat  its  own  end.  But  to  defeat  its  own  end  and  to  be  unreasonable  is 
the  way  of  anger ;  and  it  was  excessive  because  it  had  a  twofold  cause. 
Kir  rita  est. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WORTH  OF  A  DEAD  MAGPIE. 

THERE  was  a  Mrs.  Levi. 

This  sounds  startling,  when  it  is  remembered  what  sort  of  a  man  was 
Mr.  Levi ;  but  it  is  less  startling  when  it  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Levi 
was  not  Mr.  Levi's  wife,  but  his  mother. 

She  was  an  old  Jewess,  something  more  than  plain,  but  not  sufficiently 
ugly  to  have  borne  such  a  son.  "C'etait  done,  Monsieur  votre  pere  qui  etait 
si  laid,"  as  Talleyrand  said  to  some  one  who  was  boasting  of  his  mother's 
beauty.  And,  whether  for  his  father's  sake  or  his  own,  she  doted  upon 
her  Nathan  with  a  love  that  to  any  heart  but  a  mother's  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable, thinking  him  the  best,  wisest,  and  noblest  creature  in  the  world. 
And,  whatever  his  merits  or  demerits  might  be,  he  was  at  all  events  a 
model  son. 

Well  he  might  be  :  well  might  he  bestow  upon  his  mother  all  the  affection 
that  was  in  his  heart  to  bestow,  for  there  was  certainly  no  one  in  the 
world  but  she  who  would  have  held  him  either  good  or  noble ;  who  would 
not  have  held  him  either  in  fear  or  scorn.  But  he  to  her  was  as  the  very 
apple  of  her  eye.  She  had  been  his  protectress  in  his  infancy,  his  willing 
slave  while  he  was  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  he  was  now  showing 
his  gratitude  to  her  in  his  prosperity  by  sharing  his  prosperity  with  her. 

They  lived  together  in  a  large  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padding- 
ton,  in  much  solitude  as  far  as  friends  and  acquaintances  were  concerned, 
but  in  a  style  of  much  luxury  as  regarded  themselves.  Domestic  matters 
were  attended  to  by  a  housekeeper,  who  was  a  Jewess  well  on  in  years, 
and  who  was  besides  a  devoted  companion  to  the  old  lady,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  her  master.  These  three  made  up  the  family  :  and  there  were  a 
good  many  servants  besides  who  found  their  places  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able. In  fact,  the  expenditure  of  the  household  bordered  upon  the  extrava- 
gant. Levi  himself,  if  he  was  greedy  in  getting,  was  not  sparing  in  spending 
— indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  his  people  that,  if  they  are  alieni  avidi — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  with  them  more  than  with  Gentiles — 
they  are  also  sui  profusi.  An  avaricious  Jew  is,  of  course,  as  common  as 
an  avaricious  Gentile ;  but  a  Hebrew  is  less  common  than  a  Gentile  miser, 
let  people  say  what  they  will.  "  The  People,"  if  they  understand  the 
value  of  money,  know  its  use  also. 

But  though — with  the  exception  of  his  mother  and  of  his  housekeeper, 
Judith — he  had  no  friends,  a  great  many  people  were  well,  a  great  many 
far  too  well,  acquainted  with  the  hideous  dwarf.  The  number  of.  irons  that 
he  had  in  the  fire  were  well  nigh  innumerable.  He  was  practically  the 
banker  of  half  the  eldest  sons  of  England,  to  whom  he  advanced  money 
at — well,  shame  refuses  to  say  at  how  much  per  cent.  But  he  was  a 
generous  banker  in  his  way,  and  cared  more  for  interest  than  for  security  : 
as  the  story  of  the  sale  shows  he  was  content  to  risk  much  for  the  bare 
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chance  of  a  large  return.  His  was  the  principle  of  blockade-runners  :  he 
went  in  for  grand  coups,  and  even  calculated  upon  losing  eleven  cargoes 
out  of  twelve.  But  then  his  profits  upon  the  twelfth  more  than  recouped 
him  for  his  losses  on  the  eleven.  Then  he  was  a  dealer  in  pictures  and 
in  works  of  art  generally ;  and  he  was  the  depositary  of  more  than  half 
the  jewellery  of  great  ladies  whose  pin-money  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
their  pins.  And  he  did  a  great  deal  besides  in  funds,  in  theatres,  and  in 
shares  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  In  fact,  wherever  money  was  to  be  turned, 
there  was  Nathan  Levi,  with  his  pitchfork  in  his  vulture  talons,  to  help 
turn  it.  And,  somehow,  he  generally  stood  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hay- 
cock. A  man  must  have  something  to  live  for :  and  for  him,  upon  whom 
no  man  could  look  without  contempt,  no  woman  without  loathing,  what 
was  there  to  live  for  but  one  thing  ?  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  I  doubt  if  the 
pursuit  of  gold,  though  for  its  own  sake,  is  altogether  ignoble.  It  con- 
tains the  romance  of  impossible  love — the  glory  of  closed  ambition.  Lust 
of  pleasure  and  lust  of  fame  have  their  bards,  while  lust  of  gold  is  treated 
with  a  contempt  at  the  hands  of  poets  which  is  ill-deserved,  seeing  that 
freedom  from  it  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  their  special  virtues.  But 
is  the  lust  that  is  praised  in  itself  nobler  than  the  lust  that  is  con- 
demned ?  Are  not  both  alike  vanity  and  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea  ?  For 
my  part,  I  consider  Alexander  the  Great  as  being  very  much  on  a  level 
with  John  Elwes. 

But,  as  I  do  not  expect  one  of  my  readers  to  agree  with  me,  let  us 
all  return  to  our  sheep,  or  rather  to  our  shepherd,  before  whose  shears  the 
wool  of  many  a  silly,  if  not  quite  innocent,  sheep  had  fallen. 

He  earned  home  his  purchases  in  his  yellow  brougham.  Then  he 
dined  alone,  hurling  into  his  ogrish  mouth  a  whole  feast  of  Guildhall. 
He  ate  the  acres  of  many  a  fair  estate  ;  he  drank  rivers  of  gold  and  silver, 
molten  into  champagne.  When  he  had  finished,  he  had  his  own  private 
cabinet  illuminated  with  wax  candles,  gave  the  strictest  orders  both  to  his 
valet  and  to  Judith  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  retired  in  order 
to  examine  and  to  report  to  himself  upon  the  purchases  of  the  morning. 

A  Kembrandt,  whose  chiaroscuro  was  enough  to  send  a  connoisseur 
wild  with  delight,  but  which  he  admired  because  he  had  got  it  a  bargain : 
a  Giorgione,  over  which  he  shook  his  head  a  little,  fearing  that  he  had 
given  for  it  a  few  pounds  more  than  he  intended  :  a  Michael  Angelo  of 
doubtful  pedigree,  which  would  require  a  little  doctoring :  and  a  Rubens. 
And  then  he  came  to  the  Jones. 

Once  more  he  shook  his  big  head  and  pondered. 

"  There  must  be  something  in  this  thing,"  he  thought,  half  aloud. 
"People  don't  run  up  a  picture  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  and  then  offer 
to  buy  it  for  eighty-five  thousand  guineas  without  a  reason.  Sentiment ! 
Pooh  !  No  one  ever  wanted  to  spend  that  on  sentiment :  and  besides,  I 
know  that  Grode  couldn't  raise  it  at  once  if  he  realised  everything  he's  got 
in  the  world.  A  warm  man,  Grode  :  but  he  was  not  christened  Fortunatus. 
Eighty  thousand !  It's  as  much  as  I  can  manage  myself  in  these  hard 
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times.  Suppose  this  should  turn  out  rubbish  after  all  ?  "  His  red  hair 
almost  stood  on  end  with  panic  at  the  idea.  It  was  all  very  well  to  run 
risks  ;  but  to  risk  a  princely  fortune  on  a  dead  magpie  by  Jones  !  But 
no — it  could  not  be  :  it  must  not  be. 

His  anxiety  may  not  be  easily  comprehended  by  one  to  whom  pounds  are 
as  pence  and  who  can  afford  to  risk  any  number  of  them  for  a  whim.  But 
Nathan  Levi,  rich  man  as  he  was,  was  by  no  means  in  this  position.  To 
one  who  made  and  spent  and  risked  money  after  his  apparently  reckless 
fashion,  the  nicest  calculations,  the  most  accurate  balancing  of  chances 
was  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  the  element  of  recklessness  in  his 
speculations.  He  happened  just  now  to  have  many  grand  coups  on  hand, 
the  result  of  which,  taken  altogether,  would  prove  certain  gain,  as  they 
were  at  present  arranged,  but  would  prove  almost  certain  ruin  if  combined 
with  the  failure  of  an  additional  venture  like  this  for  which  he  had  not 
provided  when  he  had  arranged  his  present  financial  campaign.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  he  had  doubtless  acted  like  a  prudent  man,  though  a  bold  one.  His 
logic  had  been  perfect — it  was  morally  impossible  that  Mr.  Grode  should 
have  fought  so  desperately  to  get  this  picture  without  an  adequate  motive. 

And  yet ! — 

So  he  took  a  fine  sponge,  which  he  dipped  into  some  preparation,  the 
secret  of  which  he  had  bought  for  nothing  from  some  needy  inventor,  and 
wetted  and  gently  wiped  the  cracked  surface  to  find  some  masterpiece  of 
art.  There  must  be  something  !  Perhaps,  even — wild  and  glorious 
thought ! — it  might  be  the  very  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles — that, 
indeed,  would  be  cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

For  many  minutes  he  sponged  and  rubbed,  first  in  one  place  and  then 
in  another — first  delicately,  then  more  decidedly. 

At  last,  as  if  he  had  been  working  at  a  forge,  huge  beads  of  perspiration 
began  to  gather  where  his  forehead  ought  to  have  been,  and  to  roll  down 
into  his  grizzly  red  beard.  It  was  only  too  true.  The  picture  was  only 
worth  the  price  of  the  canvas  now,  and  of  the  fly-blown  frame.  Even  the 
magpie  was  spoiled  by  the  rubbing,  and  was  a  magpie  no  more. 

He  let  his  head  drop  for  a  moment  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  then 
rose  from  his  seat  in  unutterable  despair.  The  process  had  not  been 
long,  but  it  had  been  final.  His  admirable  logic  was  scattered  to  the 
winds  :  and,  if  he  had  not  been  mad  before,  he  felt  that  he  must  be  mad 
now.  He  had  better  have  realised  his  capital  and  thrown  it,  or  himself, 
into  the  sea.  Could  Mr.  Grode  have  done  this  to  trick — to  ruin  him  ? 
Could  Mr.  Grode  himself  have  been  deceived  ? 

He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  in  despair  at  the  wretched  evidence  of 
his  madness.  Then  he  kicked  away  his  chair  violently,  and  with  a  groan 
and  sort  of  spring,  dashed  himself  down  upon  the  floor.  He  was  grotesque 
even  in  his  rage,  rolling  about,  and  wringing  and  gnawing  his  hands  with 
his  savage  teeth  till  they  bled,  and  groaning  as  if  he  were  at  the  door  of 
death.  If  with  his  unsuccessful  rival  it  had  been  "  0  my  ducats — 0  my 
daughter,"  with  him  it  was  "  0  my  ducats — 0  my  ducats  !  "  unmixed  with 
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any  human  sentiment  whatever.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  his 
own  cunning  that  had  betrayed  him.  A  good  man  of  business  had  been 
eager  to  spend  a  fortune  upon  this  trash.  Surely  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
grand  coup — and  it  had  proved  a  grand  coup  indeed — grand  enough  to 
make  him  a  ruined  man. 

Then  he  rushed  at  what  had  once  been  a  picture  once  more  :  rubbed 
it  all  over  again  till  the  canvas  showed,  examined  front  and  back  and 
sides,  looked  at  it  in  every  possible  light,  held  it  to  the  fire,  tried  upon  it 
all  sorts  of  chemical  compounds,  which  he  seemed  to  know  well  how  to 
use,  and  of  which  he  had  good  store  :  but  all  was  in  vain.  Neither 
picture  nor  palimpsest  was  it :  even  the  poor  magpie  had  vanished  into 
nothingness  under  all  this  treatment.  Finally  he  overthrew  the  table, 
candles  and  all,  gave  a  portentous  groan,  and  finally  dashed  his  fist 
through  the  canvas,  which  he  hurled  with  all  his  force,  frame  and  all, 
right  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  room  was  now  buried  in  darkness,  except  for  the  dull  light  of  the 
fire  that  was  almost  dead  for  want  of  attention.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  low  arm-chair  that  stood  by  its  side,  gazed  absently  into  the  embers, 
grasped  his  huge  head  with  his  torn  and  stained  hands,  and  delivered 
himself  up  to  misery. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  this  hideous  piece  of  humanity,  rendered 
by  sordid  despair  more  hideous  still.  And  yet  the  loss  of  a  life's  labour 
is  always  tragic,  to  whatever  end  the  labour  may  have  been  directed.  It 
was  not,  after  all,  so  much  the  loss  of  the  mere  gold  that  affected  him 
thus,  though  the  loss  of  the  mere  gold  meant  simple  ruin.  He  was  in  the 
position  of  a  lover  who  has  lost  the  mistress  of  his  whole  soul — of  a 
king  who  has  lost  his  kingdom.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  could  not 
look  sublime  in  his  distress ;  that  the  martyrdom  which  his  whole  form 
expressed  to  the  full  was  only  the  martyrdom  of  Mammon.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it  now.  He  could  not  get  out  of  his  bargain.  The  sale 
had  been  made  publicly  in  open  day,  and  was  notorious  to  all  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  groan  over  his  spilled  milk,  and 
either  cut  his  throat  or  hang  himself,  if  he  could  find  sufficient  space 
between  his  breast  and  chin  to  insert  a  rope  or  a  razor. 

He  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  so  that  no  one  came  to 
him.  He  was  therefore  left  alone  with  his  ruin.  He  did  not  fall  asleep  : 
his  eyes  long  outwatched  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire.  But  he  remained 
in  a  trance  intelligible  to  those  only  who  have  lost  not  only  all  that  they 
have,  but  all  that  they  hope  for.  There  might,  of  course,  be  roads  out  of 
his  difficulty,  but  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  perceive  how  they  would 
run.  He  could  only  see  that  the  picture,  if  such  it  could  be  called  any 
longer,  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  all  his  other  schemes  would,  in  conse- 
quence, fall  to  the  ground.  He  would  be  unable  to  feed  speculations,  to 
make  advances,  or  to  answer  calls,  while  his  credit  was  already  pledged 
to  the  full ;  and  the  addling  of  all  his  eggs  together  meant  the  total  loss, 
not  of  eighty  thousand,  but  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  if  he  went 
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^through  the  Court  he  would  have  to  begin  the  world  again ;  and  to  begin 
the  world  is  hard  for  one  at  whose  fall  the  world  would  rejoice.  At  last 
the  late  winter  morning  began  to  break,  and  he  was  roused  to  something 
like  life  again  by  a  numb  feeling  of  cold  that  ran  through  all  his  limbs.  The 
fire  was  long  dead,  and  such  warmth  as  there  was,  was  merely  the  lingering 
memory  of  what  had  once  been  the  warmth  of  a  comfortable  room.  He 
wondered,  as  he  slowly  relaxed  his  grasp  of  his  head,  whether  he  had 
actually  been  asleep  or  no — whether  the  whole  had  not  been  a  dream.  But 
his  wonder  only  lasted  for  a  moment,  like  a  last  dying  gleam  of  hopeless 
hope  ;  and  then  once  more  the  cruel  reality  of  his  insanity  came  upon 
him  with  tenfold  intensity,  and  as  coldly  as  the  morning  of  the  new  day. 
And  he  was  now  miserable  in  body  as  well  as  prostrate  in  mind. 

I  think — of  course  I  cannot  know — that  if  the  natural  history  of  suicide 
were  properly  understood,  it  would  be  found  that  the  state  of  the  body  has 
far  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  state  of  the  mind.  To  speak  in 
philosophical  language,  mental  anguish  may  be  the  causa  causans,  but 
bodily  misery  is  the  causa  sine  qua  non  :  in  other  words,  both  mind  and  body 
must  be  brought  into  harmony  before  the  latter  will  destroy  itself  for  the 
sake  of  the  former.  And  there  is  no  period  at  which  the  real  actual  bodily 
wretchedness  of  a  man  who  is  inclined  to  despair  is  so  complete  as  during 
the  early  hours  of  a  cold  dawn  after  a  long  and  sleepless  night.  Keaction 
and  depression  are  then  at  their  strongest,  and  the  very  thought  of  a  new 
day  is  sufficient  to  make  the  idea  of  life  seem  insupportable,  even  in  cases 
where  mental  anguish  is  not  extreme.  Even  to  the  exceptionally  healthy, 
to  the  exceptionally  happy,  there  is  something  unspeakably  dreary  about 
the  hours  immediately  preceding  sunrise,  when  they  are  numbed  with  cold 
and  sleeplessness.  It  is,  in  very  fact,  the  hour  of  death,  when  more  souls 
take  their  departure  from  earth  than  at  any  other  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
when  death's  fiend  or  angel,  whichever  he  may  be,  goes  about  to  gather  all 
the  harvest  he  can  before  the  return  of  his  eternal  enemy,  the  sun.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  ruined  speculator  called  to  mind  that  among  all  his 
chemicals  there  must  at  least  be  one  that,  in  one  moment,  would  prevent 
the  return  of  the  sun  for  ever.  So,  shivering  in  every  limb,  he  let  himself 
slide  forward  from  the  deep  arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  until 
the  disproportioned  extremities  of  his  short  legs  touched  the  carpet,  and 
then,  staggering  like  a  man  who  has  just  slept  off  a  heavy  debauch  followed 
by  nightmare,  groped  about  blindly  for  the  means  of  striking  a  light,  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  in  the  darkness,  especially  as  the  downfall  of  the 
table  had  confused  the  geography  of  the  room. 

At  last,  however,  he  found  his  way,  though  not  without  having  stum- 
bled many  times,  or  without  striking  his  shins  several  severe  blows 
against  pieces  of  furniture  that,  as  is  the  way  with  furniture  generally, 
had  been  spending  their  midnight  holiday  in  apparently  scattering  them- 
selves at  random  about  the  room  ;  and  then  the  light  of  a  lucifer  threw 
its  feeble  glimmer  over  the  general  confusion.  The  first  thing  that  caught 
at  all  events  one  of  his  two  eyes  was  the  broken  frame  that  he  had  hurled 
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away  from  him,  and  that  was  now  lying  at  his  feet.  It  was  the  finalvr 
insult  to  his  remorse.  Instinctively  he  kicked  at  it  once  more  ;  and  then 
his  other  eye  saw  upon  the  floor  something  just  faintly  shining  with  the 
pale  light  of  a  glow-worm  that  had  hitherto  been  covered  by  the  rags  of 
canvas. 

He  lighted  another  lucifer,  picked  up  one  of  the  candles  from  its  con- 
gealed pool  of  grease,  and  searched  In  a  cupboard  full  of  bottles.  In  a 
minute  or  two  he  stood  intently  regarding  a  phial  labelled  "  Poison." 

What  another  second  would  have  brought  about  would  have  been  the 
visit  of  a  coroner's  jury,  had  not  just  then  the  same  spot  of  pale  green  light 
upon  the  carpet  attracted,  nay,  unconsciously  fascinated,  the  eye  which 
was  not  fixed  upon  the  bottle.  It  is  in  such  moments  as  these  that  men 
take  notice  of  the  very  smallest  things. 

Mechanically  and  without  thought  he  lifted  it ;  mechanically  he  lifted 
it  up  to  the  light.  It  was  an  instance  of  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion 
even  in  death.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash  seemed  to  penetrate  from  it 
through  his  eyes.  A  cold  shiver,  not  caused  by  the  outer  cold,  ran 
through  him  from  head  to  foot,  while  the  phial  of  poison  fell  from  his 
hand  and  broke  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  He  bore  it  frantically  to  the  table  ; 
he  examined  it  all  over  with  the  energy  of  a  madman ;  he  turned  over 
books  and  memoranda;  he  devoted  himself  to  its  inspection  until  the  sun- 
light of  a  bright  frosty  morning  had  risen  and  pierced  through  the  cracks 
of  the  shutters.  Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  rose,  and  threw  them  open, 
till  the  winter  sun  fairly  streamed  in.  The  first  ray  of  daylight  flashed  back 
into  his  brain,  transformed  by  what  lay  upon  the  table  to  a  rich  and 
glorious  green. 

IT  WAS  THE  GREAT  EMERALD  OF  KANDAHAR,  WORTH  Six  MILLION 
POUNDS. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

RABAN  MEETS  THE  SHABBY  ANGEL. 

OME TIMES  winter  days  come  in 
autumn,  just  as  hours  of  old  age 
and  middle  age  seem  to  start  out 
of  their  places  in  the  due  rotation 
of  life  and  to  meet  us  on  the 
way.  One  October  evening  in  the 
following  year  a  damp  fog  was 
spreading  over  London,  the  lights 
from  the  windows  streamed  faintly 
upon  the  thick  veils  of  vapour. 
Many  noisy  shadows  were  out  and 
about,  for  it  was  Saturday  night, 
and  the  winding  Kensington  tho- 
roughfare was  almost  blocked  by 
the  trucks  and  the  passers-by.  It 
was  only  six  o'clock,  but  the  last 
gleam  of  light  had  died  away 
behind  the  western  chimney-tops  ; 
and  with  the  darkness  and  not- 
withstanding the  fog,  a  cheerful 
saturnalia  had  begun.  A  loitering,  a  clamouring  through  the  clouds  of 
mist,  witches  with  and  without  broomsticks,  little  imps  darting  through 
the  crowd,  flaring  trucks  drawn  up  along  the  road,  housewives  bargaining 
their  Sunday  dinners.  It  seemed  a  confusion  of  darkness,  candles,  paper- 
shades,  oranges,  and  what  not.  Now  and  then  some  quiet  west-end 
carriage  would  roll  by,  with  lamps  burning,  through  the  mist,  and  horses 
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tramping  steadily.  Here  and  there,  a  bending  head  might  be  seen  in 
some  lighted  window — it  was  before  the  time  of  Saturday  half-holidays — 
the  forge  was  blazing  and  hard  at  work,  clink  clank  fell  the  iron  strokes, 
and  flames  flashed  from  the  furnace. 

Beyond  the  church,  and  the  arch,  and  the  forge,  the  shop-lights 
cease,  the  fog  seems  to  thicken,  and  a  sudden  silence  to '  fall  upon 
everything ;  while  the  great  veils  spread  along  the  road,  hiding  away  how 
many  faces,  hearths,  and  homelike  rays.  There  are  sometimes  whole 
years  in  one's  life  that  seem  so  buried  beneath  some  gloomy  shadow ; 
people  come  and  go,  lights  are  burning,  and  voices  sound,  but  the  dark- 
ness hangs  over  everything,  and  the  sun  never  seems  to  rise.  A  dull- 
looking  broad-shouldered  young  man  with  a  beard  had  come  elbowing  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  looking  about  him  as  he  came  along.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  turned  up  a  side  lane,  looming  away  out  of  the 
region  of  lamps.  It  was  so  black  and  silent  that  he  thought  at  first  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  He  had  been  carefully  directed,  but  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  a  house.  He  could  just  make  out  two  long  walls  ; 
a  cat  ran  hissing  along  the  top  of  one  of  them,  a  wet  foggy  wind  flickered 
in  his  face,  and  a  twig  broke  from  some  branch  overhead.  Frank  Raban, 
for  it  was  he,  wondered  if  the  people  he  was  in  search  of  could  be 
roosting  on  the  trees  or  hiding  behind  the  walls  this  damp  evening. 

He  was  turning  back  in  despair  when  suddenly  a  door  opened,  with  a 
flash  of  light,  through  the  brickwork,  and  a  lantern  was  held  out. 

"  Grood-night,"  said  a  loud,  cheerful  voice  ;  "  why,  your  street  lamp 
is  out ;  take  my  arm,  Khoda.  Go  in,  Dorothea,  you  will  catch  cold." 
And  two  figures,  issuing  from  the  wall  like  apparitions  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  passed  by  hurrying  along — a  big,  comfortable  great-coat  and  a  small 
dark  thing  tripping  beside  it. .  Meanwhile,  the  person  who  had  let  them 
out  peeped  for  an  instant  into  the  blackness,  holding  the  lantern  high  up 
so  as  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  lane.  There  came  a  sudden  revelation 
of  the  crannies  of  an  old  brick  wall ;  of  creeping,  green  ivy,  rustling  in 
the  light  which  seemed  to  flow  from  leaf  to  leaf ;  and  of  a  young  face 
smiling  upon  the  dim  vapours.  It  was  all  like  the  slide  of  a  magic-lantern 
passing  on  the  darkness.  Raban  almost  hesitated  to  come  forward,  but 
the  door  was  closing  on  the  shining  phantasmagoria. 

"  Does  Lady  Sarah  Francis  live  here  ?  "  he  said,  coming  up, 

The  girl  started — looked  at  him.  She,  in  turn,  saw  a  red  beard  and 
a  pale  face  appearing  unexpectedly,  and  with  a  not  unnatural  impulse 
she  half  closed  the  door.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  retreating  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  house,  which  Raban  could  now  see  standing  ghost-like  within 
the  outer  wall.  It  was  dimly  lighted,  here  and  there  from  the  deep 
windows  ;  it  seemed  covered  with  tangled  creepers ;  over  the  open  hall 
door  an  old-fashioned  stone  canopy  still  hung,  dripping  with  fog  and  over- 
grown with  ivy. 

The  girl,  with  her  lantern,  stood  waiting  on  the  steps.  A  blooming 
maiden,  in  a  dark  green  dress,  cut  in  some  quaint  old-fashioned  way, 
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and  slashed  with  black.  Her  dress  was  made  of  coarse  homely  stuff,  but 
a  gold  chain  hung  round  her  neck ;  it  twinkled  in  the  lantern  light.  Her 
reddish-brown  hair  was  pinned  up  in  pretty  twists,  and  some  berries 
glistened  among  its  coils. 

"If  you  want  to  see  Lady  Sarah,"  she  said,  a  little  impatiently, 
"  come  in,  and  shut  the  garden  door  ?  " 

He  did  as  he  was  bid.  She  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  and 
stood  waiting  in  the  old  hall,  scanning  him  still  by  her  lamplight.  She 
had  put  the  lantern  on  a  corner  of  the  carved  chimney-sill,  from  whence 
its  glimmers  fell  upon  oaken  panels  and  black  and  white  flags  of  marble, 
upon  a  dark  oak  staircase  winding  up  into  the  house. 

"  Will  you  go  in  there  ?  "  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  to  an 
open  door. 

Then  she  quickly  and  noiselessly  barred  and  fixed  the  heavy  bolts ; 
her  hands  slid  along  the  old  iron  hasps  and  hooks.  Eaban  stood  watching 
her  at  work ;  he  found  himself  comparing  her  to  an  ivy  plant,  she  seemed 
to  bloom  so  freshly  in  the  damp  and  darkness,  as  she  went  moving  hither 
and  thither  in  her  odd  green  gown.  The  next  minute  she  was  springing 
up  the  staircase.  She  stopped,  however,  on  the  landing,  and  leaned  over 
the  bannisters  to  point  again,  with  a  stiff  quick  gesture,  to  the  open  door. 
Eaban  at  last  remembered  that  he  had  not  given  his  name.  "  Will 

you  kindly  say  that " 

But  the  green  dress  was  gone,  and  Baban  could  only  walk  into  the 
dark  room,  and  make  his  way  through  unknown  passes  to  a  smouldering 
fire  dying  on  the  hearth.  On  his  way  he  tumbled  over  a  growl,  a  squeak. 
Then  a  chair  went  down,  and  a  cat  gave  a  yell,  and  sprang  into  the  hall. 
It  was  an  odd  sort  of  place,  and  not  like  anything  that  Raban  had 
expected.  The  usual  proprieties  of  life  have  this  advantage,  that  people 
know  what  is  coming,  and  pull  at  a  wire  with  a  butler  or  a  parlour-maid 
at  the  other  end  of  it,  who  also  know  their  parts,  and  in  their  turn  corre- 
spond with  an  invisible  lady  upstairs,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
drawing-room  fire-place.  She  is  prepared  to  come  forward  with  a  nice 
bow,  and  to  point  to  the  chair  opposite,  which  is  usually  on  castors,  so 
that  you  can  pull  it  forward,  and  as  you  sit  down  you  say,  "I  daresay 
you  may  remember,"  or  "I  have  been  meaning  to,"  or,  &c. 

But  the  whole  machinery  seemed  wanting  here,  and  Frank  Raban 
remained  in  the  dark,  looking  through  the  unshuttered  black  windows, 
or  at  the  smouldering  ashes  at  his  feet.  At  first  he  speculated  on  the 
ivy-maiden,  and  then,  as  the  minutes  went  by  and  no  one  came,  his  mind 
travelled  back  through  darkness  all  the  way  to  the  last  time  he  had  met 
Lady  Sarah  Francis,  and  the  old  sickening  feeling  came  over  him  at  the 
thought  of  the  past.  In  these  last  few  years  he  had  felt  that  he  must 
either  fight  for  life  or  sink  for  ever.  Heaven  knows  it  was  through  no 
merit  of  his  own  that  he  had  not  been  utterly  wrecked ;  that  he  was  here 
to-night,  come  to  repay  the  debt  he  owed  ;  that,  more  fortunate  than  many, 
he  had  struggled  to  shore.  Kind  hands  had  been  held  out  to  help  him  to 
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drag  safe  out  of  the  depths.  Lady  Sarah's  was  the  first ;  then  came  the 
younger,  firmer  grasp  of  some  of  his  companions,  whom  he  had  left  but  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  old  haunts,  before  his  unlucky  start  in  life.  It 
was  habit  that  had  taken  him  back  to  these  old  haunts  at  a  time  when, 
by  a  fortunate  chance,  work  could  be  found  for  him  to  do.  His  old 
friends  did  not  fail  him ;  they  asked  no  questions ;  they  did  not  try  to 
probe  his  wounds  ;  they  helped  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  stood 
by  him  as  men  stand  by  each  other,  particularly  young  men.  No  one 
was  surprised  when  Mr.  Raban  was  elected  to  one  of  the  tutorships  at 
All  Saints.  He  had  taken  a  good  degree,  he  had  been  popular  in  his 
time,  though  now  he  could  not  be  called  a  popular  man.  Some  wondered 
that  it  should  be  worth  his  while  to  settle  clown  upon  so  small  an  induce- 
ment. Henley,  of  St.  Thomas's,  had  refused  it  when  it  was  pressed  upon 
him.  Perhaps  Raban  had  private  means.  He  had  lived  like  a  rich  man, 
it  was  said,  after  he  left  college.  Poor  Frank  !  Those  two  fatal  years 
had  eaten  up  the  many  lean  kine  that  were  to  follow.  All  he  had  asked 
for  now  was  work,  and  a  hope  of  saving  up  enough  to  repay  those  who 
had  trusted  him  in  his  dismay.  His  grandfather  had  refused  to  see  him 
after  his  marriage.  Frank  was  too  proud  a  man  to  make  advances,  but 
not  too  proud  to  work.  He  gratefully  took  the  first  chance  that  came  in 
his  way.  The  morning  he  was  elected  he  went  to  thank  one  or  two  of 
his  supporters.  He  just  shook  hands,  and  said  "  Thank  you  ;  "  but  they 
did  not  want  any  fine  speeches,  nor  was  Frank  inclined  to  make  them. 

Three  years  are  very  long  to  some  people,  while  they  are  short  to 
others.  Mrs.  Palmer  had  spent  them  away  from  her  children  not  un- 
pleasantly, except  for  one  or  two  passing  differences  with  the  Captain,  who 
had  now,  it  was  said,  taken  to  offering  up  public  prayers  for  Philippa's  con- 
version. Lady  Sarah  had  grown  old  in  three  years.  She  had  had  illness 
and  money  troubles,  and  was  a  poor  woman  comparatively  speaking. 
Her  hair  had  turned  white,  her  face  had  shrunk,  while  Dolly  had  bloomed 
into  brightness,  and  Frank  Raban  had  grown  into  middle  age,  as  far  as 
hope  and  feeling  went.  There  he  sat  in  the  warm  twilight,  thinking  of 
the  past — ah,  how  sadly  !  He  was  strong  enough  for  to-day,  and  not 
without  trust  in  the  future  ;  but  he  was  still  almost  hopeless  when  he 
thought  of  the  past.  He  had  not  forgiven  himself.  His  was  not  a 
forgiving  nature,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  those  two  fatal  years  of  his  life 
would  make  part  of  his  sorrowful  experience.  Once  Sarah  Francis  had 
tried  to  tell  him — (but  many  things  cannot  be  understood  except  by  those 
who  have  first  learnt  the  language) — that  for  some  people  the  only  possible 
repentance  is  to  do  better.  Mere  repentance,  that  dwelling  upon  past 
misery  and  evil  doing,  which  people  call  remorse,  is,  as  often  as  not, 
madness  and  meaningless  despair. 

Sometimes  Frank  wondered  now  at  the  irritation  which  had  led  him 
to  rebel  so  furiously  at  his  fate.     Poor,  gentle  fate  !  he  could  scarcely 
understand  his  impatience  with  it  now.    Perhaps,  if  Emma  had  lived — 
We  often,  in  our  blindness,  take  a  bit  of  our  life,  and  look  at  it  apart 
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as  an  ended  history.  We  take  a  phase  incomplete,  only  begun,  perhaps, 
for  the  finished  and  irrevocable  whole.  Irrevocable  it  may  be,  in  one 
sense,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  past  is  completed  because  it  is  past, 
any  more  than  that  we  ourselves  are  completed  because  we  die  ?  Frank 
had  not  come  to  look  at  his  own  personal  misdoings  philosophically 
(as  what  honest  man  or  woman  would),  or  with  anything  but  shrinking 
pain,  as  yet ;  he  could  bear  no  allusion  to  those  sad  days. 

"  You  know  Paris  well,  I  believe,  Mr.  Eaban,"  said  some  young  lady. 

"  How  long  is  it  since " 

He  looked  so  odd  and  angry  that  she  stopped,  quite  frightened. 
Dark  fierce  lines  used  to  come  under  his  heavy  eyes  at  the  smallest 
attempt  to  revive  what  was  still  so  recent  and  vivid.  If  it  was  rude  he 
could  not  help  it. 

He  never  spoke  of  himself.  Strangers  used  to  think  Raban  odd  and 
abrupt  when  he  sometimes  left  them  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or 
started  away  and  did  not  answer.  His  old  friends  thought  him  changed, 
but  after  a  great  crisis  we  are  used  to  see  people  harder.  And  this  one 
talks,  and  you  think  he  has  told  you  all ;  and  that  one  is  silent,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  told  you  nothing.  And  feelings  come  and  go,  the  very  power 
to  understand  them  comes  and  goes,  gifts  and  emotions  pass,  our  inmost 
feelings  change  as  we  go  on  wandering  through  the  narrow  worlds  that  lie 
along  the  commonest  commonplaces  and  ways  of  life.  Into  what  worlds 
had  poor  Frank  been  wandering  as  he  stood  watching  the  red  lights  dull 
into  white  ashes  by  the  blue  tiles  of  the  hearth  ! 

Presently  a  lantern  and  two  dark  heads  passed  the  window. 
"Where  is  he?"  said  a  voice  in  the  hall.     "Dolly,  did  you  say 
Mr.  Raban  was  here  ?     What !  all  in  the  dark  ?  " 

The  voice  had  reached  the  door  by  this  time,  and  some  one  came  and 
stood  there  for  an  instant.  How  well  he  remembered  the  kindly  croaking 
tones  !  When  he  heard  them  again,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  had  only 
finished  speaking  a  minute  before. 

Some  one  came  and  stood  for  an  instant  at  the  doorway.  No 
blooming  young  girl  with  a  bright  face  and  golden  head,  but  a  grey- 
haired  woman,  stooping  a  little  as  she  walked.  She  came  forward  slowly, 
set  her  light  upon  the  table,  and  then  looked  at  him  with  a  pair  of  kind, 
shaggy  eyes,  and  put  out  her  long  hand  as  of  old. 

Raban  felt  his  heart  warm  towards  the  shabby  face,  the  thick,  kindly 
brows.  Once  that  woman's  face  had  seemed  to  him  like  an  angel's,  in 
his  sorest  need.  Who  says  angels  must  be  all  young  and  splendid  ;  will 
there  not  be  some  comforting  ones,  shabby  and  tender,  whose  radiance 
does  not  dazzle  nor  bewilder  ;  whose  faces  are  worn,  perhaps,  while  their 
stars  shine  with  a  gentle  tremulous  light,  more  soothing  to  our  aching, 
earth-bound  hearts  than  the  glorious  radiance  of  brighter  spirits  ?  Raban 
turned  very  red  when  he  saw  his  old  friend.  "How  could  you  know  I 
was  here  ?  You  have  not  forgotten  me  ?  "  he  said  ;  not  in  his  usual 
reluctant  way,  but  speaking  out  with  a  gentle  tone  in  his  voice.  f<  J 
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should  have  come  before,  but  I "     Here  he  began  to  stammer  and  to 

feel  in  his  pocket.  "  Here  it  is,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  packet.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  I  should  never  have  had  the  heart  to  set  to  work 
again.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done,"  he  repeated,  "  but  for 
you."  And  then  he  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  Raban  stooped — as  he  did  so  she  saw  his  eyes  were  glistening — 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  blushing  up.  She  had  not  had 
many  kisses  in  her  life.  Some  people  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
kissing  the  poker  and  tongs. 

Raban  blushed  up  too  and  looked  a  little  foolish  ;  but  he  quickly 
sobered  down  again.  "You  will  find  it  all  right,"  he  went  on,  quietly. 
"  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  you  lent  me,  and  the  interest  for 
three  years  at  five  per  cent.,  makes  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds," 
said  Raban,  folding  her  long  thin  hand  over  the  little  parcel ;  "  and  good- 
night, and  thank  you." 

Still  Lady  Sarah  hesitated.  She  could  not  bear  to  take  it.  She  felt 
as  though  he  had  paid  her  twice  over ;  that  she  ought  to  give  it  back  to 
him,  and  say,  "Here,  keep  it.  I  don't  want  your  money,  only  your  kiss 
and  your  friendship.  I  was  glad  to  help  you."  But  no,  she  could  not 
tfive  it  back,  she  wanted  the  money  so.  She  looked  up  in  his  pale  face  in 
a  strange  wistful  way,  scanning  it  with  her  grey  eyes.  They  almost 
seemed  to  speak,  and  to  say,  "  You  don't  know  how  I  want  it,  or  I  would 
not  take  it  from  you." 

"  How  changed  you  are  !  "  she  said  at  last,  speaking  very  slowly.    "  I 

am  afraid  you  have  been  working  too  hard  to  pay  me.  I  oughtn't  to " 

He  was  almost  annoyed  by  this  wistful  persistency.  Why  did  she  stand 
hesitating  ?  Why  did  she  not  take  it,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  Now  again  she  was  looking  at  the  money  with  a  pathetic 
look.  And  meanwhile  Raban  was  wondering,  Could  it  be  that  this 
woman  cared  for  money — this  woman,  who  had  forced  her  help  upon 
him  so  generously  ?  He  hated  himself  for  the  thought.  This  was  the 
penalty,  he  told  himself,  for  his  own  past  life.  This  fatal  suspicion  and 
mistrust  of  others  :  even  his  benefactress,  was  not  to  be  spared. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  he  said,  starting  away  in  his  old  stiff  manner. 
"You  will  let  me  come  again,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Come  again!  Of  course  you  will  come  again,"  Lady  Sarah  said, 
laying  her  thin  fingers  on  his  arm.  "I  shall  not  let  you  go  now  until 
you  have  seen  my  Dolly."  And  so  saying,  she  led  him  back  into  the 
hall.  "  Go  in,  you  will  find  her  there.  I  will  come  back,"  said  Lady 
Sarah,  abruptly,  with  her  hand  on  the  door-handle.  She  looked  quite 
old  and  feeble  as  she  leant  against  the  oak.  Then  again  she  seemed  to 
remember  herself.  "You — you  will  not  say  anything  of  this,"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  imploring  look  ;  and  she  opened  her  thin  fingers, 
still  clutching  the  packet  of  bank-notes  and  gold,  and  closed  them  again. 
Then  he  saw  her  take  the  lantern  from  the  chimney  and  hurriedly 
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toil  up  the  stairs,  and  he  felt  somehow  that  she  was  going  to  hide  it 
away. 

What  would  he  have  thought  if  he  could  have  seen  her  safe  in  her 
own  room,  with  the  sovereigns  spread  out  upon  the  bed  and  the  bank- 
notes, while  the  poor  soul  stood  eagerly  counting  over  her  store.  Yes, 
she  loved  money,  but  there  were  things  she  loved  still  more,  and  for 
them  she  hoarded,  and,  at  need,  dispensed  her  secret  stores  for  them — 
she  sacrificed  even  her  feelings.  Sarah  Francis,  alone  in  the  world, 
might  have  been  a  miser  if  she  had  not  loved  Dolly  so  dearly — Dolly, 
who  was  Stan's  daughter.  There  was  always  just  this  difference  between 
Lady  Sarah  and  open-handed  people.  With  them  money  means  little  — 
a  moment's  weakness,  a  passing  interest.  With  Lady  Sarah  to  give  was 
doubt,  not  pleasure ;  it  meant  disorder  in  her  balanced  schemes ;  it 
meant  truest  self-denial :  to  give  was  to  bestow  on  others  what  she 
meant  for  Dolly's  future  ease  and  happiness ;  and  yet  she  gave. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DOROTHEA  BY  FIRELIGHT. 

LADY  SARAH  had  left  Kaban  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  alone.  It  was 
all  very  strange,  he  thought,  and  more  and  more  like  a  crazy  dream. 
He  found  himself  in  a  long  room  of  the  colour  of  firelight,  with  faded 
hangings,  sweeping  mysteriously  from  the  narrow  windows,  with  some  old 
chandeliers  swinging  from  the  shadows.  It  seemed  to  him,  though  he 
could  not  clearly  see  them,  that  there  were  ghosts  sitting  on  the  chairs, 
denizens  of  the  kingdom  of  mystery,  and  that  there  was  a  vague  flit  and 
consternation  in  the  darkness  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  when 
through  the  opening  door  the  gleam  of  the  lantern,  which  by  this  time 
was  travelling  upstairs,  sped  on  with  a  long  slanting  flash.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  the  place  was  empty  ;  the  atmosphere  was  very 
warm  and  still ;  the  firelight  blazed  comfortably  ;  a  coal  started  from  the 
grate,  then  came  a  breath,  a  long,  low,  sleepy  breath  from  a  far-away 
corner.  Was  this  a  ghost  ?  And  then,  as  his  eyes  got  accustomed,  he 
saw  that  the  girl  who  had  let  him  in  sat  crouching  by  the  fire.  Her  face 
was  turned  away ;  the  light  fell  upon  her  throat  and  the  harmonious  lines 
of  her  figure.  Raban,  looking  at  her,  thought  of  one  of  Lionardo's 
figures  in  the  Louvre.  But  this  was  finer  than  a  Lionardo.  What  is  it 
in  some  attitudes  that  is  so  still,  and  yet  that  thrills  with  a  coming  move- 
ment of  life  and  action  ?  It  is  like  the  harmony  of  a  bar  progressing  to 
its  key-note ;  it  is  life,  not  inanimately  resting,  but  suspended  from 
motion  as  we  see  it  in  the  old  Greek  art.  That  flying  change  from  the 
now  to  the  future  is  a  wonder  sometimes  written  in  stone  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  greatest  creations  of  genius  as  well  as  to  the  living  statues  and 
pictures  among  which  we  live. 
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So  Dolly,  unconscious,  was  a  work  of  art,  as  she  warmed  her  hands 
at  the  fire,  her  long  draperies  were  heaped  round  about  her,  her  hair 
caught  the  light  and  burnt  like  gold.  If  Miss  Vanborough  had  been  a 
conscious  work  of  art  she  might  have  remained  in  her  pretty  attitude,  but 
being  a  girl  of  sixteen,  simple  and  somewhat  brusque  in  manners,  utterly 
ignoring  the  opinions  of  others,  she  started  up  and  came  to  meet  Raban, 
advancing  quick  through  the  dimness  and  the  familiar  labyrinth  of  chairs. 

"  Hush — sh  !  "  she  said,  pointing  to  a  white  heap  in  a  further  corner, 
"  Rhoda  is  asleep ;  she  has  been  ill,  and  we  have  brought  her  here  to 
nurse."  Then  she  went  back  in  the  same  quick  silence,  brought  a  light 
from  the  table,  and,  beckoning  to  him  to  follow  her,  led  the  way  to  the  very 
darkest  and  shadiest  end  of  the  long  drawing-room,  where  the  ghosts  had 
been  flitting  before  them.  Thrre  was  a  tall  oak  chair,  in  which  she  estab- 
lished herself.  There  was  an  old  cabinet  and  a  sofa,  and  a  faded  Italian 
shield  of  looking-glass,  reflecting  waves  of  brown  and  reddish  light.  Again 
Dolly  motioned.  Raban  was  to  sit  down  there  on  the  sofa  opposite. 

Since  he  had  come  into  the  house  he  had  done  little  but  obey  the 
orders  he  had  received.  He  was  amused  and  not  a  little  mystified  by 
this  young  heroine's  silent  imperious  manners.  He  did  not  admire  them, 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  watching  her,  half  in  wonder  half  in  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty.  She,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  think  of  speculating 
upon  the  impression  she  had  created  :  she  had  other  business  on  hand. 

"I  knew  you  at  once,"  said  Dolly,  with  the  hardihood  of  sixteen, 
"  when  I  saw  you  at  the  gate."  As  she  spoke  in  her  girlish  voice,  some- 
how the  mystery  seemed  dispelled,  and  Raban  began  to  realise  that  this 
was  only  a  drawing-room  and  a  young  lady  after  all.  Miss  Vanborough 
was  sitting  on  the  high-backed  chair  erect,  and  like  a  picture  with  her 
gold  chain  round  her  neck. 

"  Ever  since  your  letter  came  last  year,"  she  continued,  unabashed, 
"  I  have  hoped  that  you  would  come,  and — and  you  have  paid  her  the 
money  she  lent  you,  have  you  not?  "  said  the  girl,  looking  into  his  face 
doubtfully,  and  yet  confidingly  too. 

Raban  answered  by  an  immense  stare.  He  was  a  man  almost  foolishly 
fastidious  and  reserved.  He  was  completely  taken  aback  and  shocked  by 
her  want  of  discretion — so  he  chose  to  consider  it.  Dolly,  utterly  in- 
experienced and  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  had  not  yet  appre- 
ciated those  refinements  of  delicacy  with  which  people  envelop  the  simplest 
facts  of  life. 

Raban,  living,  alone  as  he  had  done  so  long,  at  all  times  uncomfortably 
silent  respecting  himself,  with  no  intimate  friends  to  exercise  his  powers 
of  confidence  upon,  could  not  be  expected  to  give  the  details  of  his  private 
affairs  to  this  almost  strange  girl  ?  "  Dolly  "  conveyed  no  meaning  what- 
ever to  his  mind,  although  he  might  have  guessed  who  she  was.  Even  if 
Lady  Sarah  had  not  asked  it  of  him,  he  would  not  have  answered  her. 
Whatever  they  may  say,  reserved  people  pique  themselves  upon  some 
mental  superiority  in  the  reservations  they  make.  Miss  Vanborough 
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misinterpreted  the   meaning   of  the  young   man's   confused   looks   and 
silence. 

He  had  not  paid  the  money !  she  was  sorry.  Oh,  how  \velcome  it 
would  have  been  for  Aunt  Sarah's  sake  and  for  George's  sake  !  Poor 
George  !  how  should  she  ever  ask  for  money  for  him  now  ?  Her  face  fell, 
she  tried  to  speak  of  other  things  to  hide  her  disappointment.  Now  she 
wished  she  had  not  asked  the  question — it  must  be  so  uncomfortable 
for  Mr.  Raban  she  thought.  She  tried  to  talk  on  ;  one  little  sentence 
came  jerking  out  after  another,  and  Raban  answered  more  or  less  stiffly. 
"  Was  he  not  at  Cambridge  ?  Did  he  know  her  brother  there — George 
Vanborough  ? " 

Raban  looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he  knew  a  Mr.  Vanborough 
slightly.  He  had  known  him  at  his  tutor's  years  before."  Here  a 
vision  of  a  stumpy  young  man  flourishing  a  tankard  rose  before  him. 
Could  he  be  this  beautiful  girl's  brother  ? 

"  Did  he  know  her  cousin,  Robert  Henley  ? "  continued  Dolly, 
eagerly. 

Raban  (who  had  long  avoided  Henley's  companionship)  answered  even 
more  stiffly  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  but  did  not  see  much  of  him. 
So  the  two  talked  on ;  but  they  had  got  into  a  wrong  key,  as  people  do  at 
times,  and  they  mutually  jarred  upon  each  other.  Even  their  silence  was 
inharmonious.  Occasionally  came  a  long,  low,  peaceful  breath  :  it  seemed 
iloating  on  the  warm  shadows. 

Everything  was  perfectly  commonplace,  and  yet  to  Raban  there 
seemed  an  element  of  strangeness  and  incongruity  in  the  ways  of  the  old 
house.  There  was  something  weird  in  the  whole  thing — the  defiant  girl, 
the  sleeping  woman,  Lady  Sarah,  with  her  strange  hesitations  and 
emotions,  and  the  darkness. — How  differently  events  strike  people  from 
different  points  of  view.  Here  was  a  commonplace  half-hour,  while  old 
Sam  prepared  the  seven  o'clock  tea  with  Marker's  help — while  Rhoda 
slept  a  peaceful  little  sleep  :  to  Raban  it  seemed  a  strange  and  puzzling 
experience,  quite  out  of  the  common  run  of  half-hours. 

Did  he  dislike  poor  Dolly  ?  That  off-hand  manner  was  not  Frank  Raban's 
ideal  of  womanliness.  Lady  Sarah,  with  her  chilled  silence  and  restrained 
emotions,  was  nearer  to  it  by  far,  old  and  ugly  though  she  was.  And  yet 
he  could  not  forget  Dolly's  presence  for  a  single  instant.  He  found  him- 
self watching,  and  admiring,  and  speculating  about  her  almost  against  his 
will.  She,  too,  was  aware  of  this  silent  scrutiny,  and  resented  it.  Dolly 
was  more  brusque  and  fierce  and  uncomfortable  that  evening  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  all  her  life  before.  Dorothea  Vanborough  was  one  of  those 
people  who  reflect  the  atmosphere  somehow,  whose  lights  come  and  go, 
and  whose  brilliance  comes  and  goes.  Dull  fogs  would  fall  upon  her 
sometimes,  at  others  sunlight,  moonlight,  or  faint  reflected  rays  would 
beam  upon  her  world.  It  was  a  wide  one,  and  open  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

So  Frank  Raban  discovered  when  it  was  too  late.     He  admired  her 
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when  ho  should  have  loved  her.  He  judged  her  in  secret  when  he  should 
have  trusted  or  blamed  her  openly.  A  day  came  when  he  felt  he  had 
forfeited  all  right  even  to  help  her  or  to  protect  her,  and  that,  while  he 
was  still  repenting  for  the  past,  he  had  fallen  (as  people  sometimes  do  who 
walk  backwards)  into  fresh  pitfalls. 

"  My  cousin  Kobert  has  asked  me  and  Rhoda  to  spend  a  day  at 
Cambridge  in  the  spring,"  said  Dolly,  reluctantly  struggling  on  at 
conversation. 

Frank  Raban  was  wondering  if  Lady  Sarah  was  never  coming  back. 

There  was  a  sigh,  a  movement  from  the  distant  comer. 

"  Did  you  call  me  ?  "  said  a  faint,  shrih1  voice,  plaintive  and  tremulous, 
and  a  figure  rose  from  the  nest  of  soft  shawls  and  came  slowly  forward, 
dispersing  the  many  wraps  that  lay  coiling  on  the  floor. 

"  Have  I  been  asleep  ?  I  thought  Mr.  Henley  was  here  ?"  said  the 
voice,  confusedly. 

Dolly  turned  towards -her.  "  No,  he  is  not  here,  Rhoda.  Sit  down, 
don't  stand  ;  here  is  Mr.  Raban  come  to  see  us." 

And  then  in  the  dim  light  of  the  fire  and  distant  candle,  Raban  saw 
two  dark  eyes  looking  out  of  a  pale  face  that  he  seemed  to  remember. 

"  Mr.  Raban  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  ?  "  said  Dolly,  hastily,  going  up  to  the  distant 

sofa.     "  Mr.  Raban,  from  Paris "   she  began  ;  then  seeing  he  had 

followed  her,  she  stopped  ;  she  turned  very  red.  She  did  not  want  to 
pain  him.  And  Raban,  at  the  same  moment,  recognized  the  two  girls  he 
had  seen  once  before,  and  remembered  where  it  was  that  he  had  known 
the  deep  grey  eyes,  with  their  look  of  cold  repulsion  and  dislike. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Raban  ?  "  repeated  Rhoda,  looking  intently  into  her  face. 
"  I  should  have  known  you  if  it  had  not  been  so  dark."  And  she  instinc- 
tively put  up  her  hand  and  clasped  something  hanging  round  her  neck. 

The  young  man  was  moved. 

"  I  ought  indeed  to  remember  you,"  he  said,  with  some  emotion. 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  a  diamond  flash  in  the  firelight.  This,  then, 
was  the  child  who  had  wandered  down  that  terrible  night,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  poor  wife's  diamond  cross. 

Rhoda  saw  with  some  alarm  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  cross. 

"  I  sometimes  think  I  ought  to  send  this  back  to  you,"  she  faltered 
on,  blushing  faintly,  and  still  holding  it  tight-clasped  in  her  hand. 

"  Keep  it,"  said  Raban,  gravely  ;  "  no  one  has  more  right  to  it  than 
you."  Then  they  were  all  silent. 

Dolly  wondered  why  Rhoda  had  a  right  to  the  cross,  but  she  did 
not  ask. 

Raban  turned  still  more  hard  and  more  sad  as  the  old  memories 
assailed  him  suddenly  from  every  side.  Here  was  the  past  living  over 
again.  Though  he  might  have  softened  to  Lady  Sarah,  he  now  hardened 
to  himself ;  and,  as  it  often  happens,  the  self-inflicted  pain  he  felt  seemed 
reflected  in  his  manner  towards  the  girls. 
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"  I  know  you  both  now,"  he  said,  gravely,  standing  up.  "  Good- 
night ;  will  you  say  good-bye  to  your  aunt  for  me." 

He  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  ;  it  was  Dolly  who  put  out  hers. 
He  was  very  stiff,  and  yet  there  was  a  humble  look  in  his  pale  face  and 
dark  eyes  that  Dolly  could  not  forget.  She  seemed  to  remember  it  after 
he  wa$  gone. 

Lady  Sarah  came  in  only  a  minute  after  Frank  had  left.  She  looked 
disappointed. 

"  I  have  just  met  him  in  the  hall,"  she  said. 

"Is  he  gone?"  said  Dolly.  "  Aunt  Sarah,  he  is  still  very 
unhappy." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Khoda  said  what  a  pity  that  Mr.  Raban  was 
gone,  when  she  saw  how  smartly  the  tea-table  was  set  out,  how  the  silver 
candlesticks  were  lighted,  and  some  of  the  good  old  wine  that  George  liked 
sparkling  in  the  decanter.  Dolly  felt  as  if  Mr.  Raban  was  more  disagree- 
able than  ever  for  giving  so  much  trouble  for  nothing.  Rhoda  was  very 
much  interested  in  Lady  Sarah's  visitor,  and  asked  Dolly  many  more 
questions  when  they  were  alone  upstairs.  She  had  been  ill,  and  was 
staying  at  Church  House  to  get  well  in  quiet  and  away  from  the 
schoolboys. 

"  Of  course  one  can't  ever  like  him,"  Dolly  said,  "  but  one  is  very 
sorry  for  him.  Good-night,  Bhoda." 

"No,  I  don't  like  her,"  said  Raban  to  himself;  and  he  thought  of 
Dolly  all  the  way  home.  Her  face  haunted  him.  He  dined  at  his  club,  and 
drove  to  the  shabby  station  in  Bishopsgate.  He  seemed  to  see  her  still 
as  he  waited  for  his  train,  stamping  by  the  station  fire,  and  by  degrees 
that  bitter  vision  of  the  past  vanished  away  and  the  present  remained. 
Dolly's  face  seemed  to  float  along  before  h'm  all  the  way  back  as  the 
second-class  carriage  shook  and  jolted  through  the  night,  out  beyond 
London  fog  into  a  region  of  starlit  plains  and  distant  glimmering  lights. 
Vision  and  visionary  travelled  on  together,  until  at  last  the  train  slackened 
its  thunder  and  stopped.  A  few  late  Cambridge  lights  shone  in  the 
distance.  It  was  past  midnight.  When  Raban,  walking  through  the 
familiar  byways,  reached  his  college-gates,  he  found  them  closed  and 
barred ;  one  gas-lamp  flared — a  garish  light  of  to-day  shining  on  the 
ancient  carved  stones  and  gabions  of  the  past.  A  sleepy  porter  let  him 
in,  and  as  he  walked  across  the  dark  court  he  looked  up  and  saw  here 
and  there  a  light  burning  in  a  window,  and  then  some  far-away  college- 
clock  clanged  the  half-hour,  then  another,  and  another,  and  then  their 
own  clock  overhead,  loud  and  stunning.  He  reached  his  own  stair- 
case at  last  and  opened  the  oak  door.  Before  going  in,  Raban  looked 
up  through  the  staircase-window  at  George  Vanborough's  rooms,  which 
happened  to  be  opposite  his  own.  They  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  rays  streamed  out  and  lighted  up  many  a  deep  lintel  and  sleeping- 
window. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LITTLE  BROTHER  AND  LITTLE  SISTER. 

As  the  actors  pass  across  the  stage  of  life  and  play  their  parts  in  its 
great  drama,  it  is  not  difficult  at  the  outset  to  docket  them  for  the  most 
part  "  a  lawyer,"  "  a  speculator,"  "  an  amiable  person,"  "  an  intelligent, 
prosy  man,"  "  a  parson,"  &c.  ;  but  after  watching  the  piece  a  little  (on 
this  all-the-world  stage  it  is  not  the  play  that  ends,  but  the  actors  and 
speculators  that  come  and  go),  we  begin  to  see,  that  although  some  of  the 
performers  may  be  suited  to  their  parts,  there  are  others  whose  characters 
are  not  so  well  cast  to  the  piece — Robert  Henley,  for  instance,  who  is  not 
quite  in  his  element  as  a  very  young  man.  But  every  one  is  in  earnest  in 
a  certain  fashion  upon  this  life-stage,  and  that  is  why  we  find  the  actors 
presently  beginning  to  play  their  own  characters,  instead  of  those  which 
they  are  supposed  to  represent — to  the  great  confusion,  very  often,  of  the 
drama  itself.  We  have  all  read  of  a  locksmith  who  had  to  act  the  part  of 
a  king ;  of  a  nephew  who  tried  to  wear  his  uncle's  cocked  hat ;  of  a  king 
who  proclaimed  himself  a  god ;  and  of  the  confusion  that  ensued  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  in  private  as  in  public  life,  where  people  are  set  to  work 
experiments  in  love,  money,  sermon,  hay,  or  law-making,  with  more  or 
less  aptitude  for  the  exercise — what  a  strange  jumble  it  is  !  Here  is  the 
lawyer  making  love  to  his  client,  instead  of  writing  her  will ;  the  lover 
playing  on  the  piano  while  his  mistress  is  expecting  him  ;  the  farmer, 
while  his  crops  are  spoiling,  pondering  on  the  theory  of  original  sin. 
Among  women,  too,  we  find  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and  even  professed 
aunts  and  nieces,  all  with  their  parts  reversed  by  the  unkind  freaks  of  fate. 
Some  get  on  pretty  well,  some  break  down  utterly.  The  higher  natures, 
acting  from  a  wider  conception  of  life,  will  do  their  best  to  do  justice  to 
the  character,  uncongenial  though  it  maybe,  which  happens  to  be  assigned 
to  them.  Perhaps  they  may  flag  now  and  then,  specially  towards  the  middle 
of  the  performance  ;  but  by  degrees  they  come  to  hear  the  music  of  "  duty 
done."  And  duty  is  music,  though  it  may  be  a  hard  sort  of  fugue,  and 
difficult  to  practise — one  too  hard,  alas,  for  our  poor  George  as  yet  to 
master.  Henley,  to  be  sure,  accomplished  his  ambitions  ;  but  then  it  was 
only  a  one-fingered  scale  that  he  attempted. 

Dolly's  was  easy  music  in  those  early  days  of  her  life :  at  home 
or  in  Old  Street  the  girl  herself  and  her  surroundings  were  in  a  perfect 
harmony.  Dolly's  life  was  a  melody  played  to  an  accompaniment  of 
loving  tones  and  tender  words  among  the  tranquil  traditions  of  the  old 
house  and  the  old  ivy-grown  suburb  in  which  it  stood.  Rhoda  used  to 
wonder  why  people  cared  so  much  for  Dolly,  who  was  so  happy,  who  never 
sacrificed  herself,  but  did  as  she  liked,  and  won  all  hearts  to  her,  even 
Robert  Henley's,  thought  Rhoda  with  a  sigh.  As  for  Dolly,  she  never 
thought  about  her  happiness,  though  Rhoda  did.  The  girl's  life  sped  on 
peacefully  among  the  people  who  loved  her.  She  knew  she  meant  so  well 
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that  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  make  mistakes  in  life 
and  fail,  and  be  sorry  some  day  like  other  folks.  Khoda,  comparing  her 
own  little  back-garret  life  in  the  noisy  Morgan  household  with  her  friend's, 
used  to  think  that  everybody  and  everything  united  to  spoil  her.  Dolly 
was  undoubtedly  Dorothea  Regina — ruler  of  the  household — a  benevolent 
tyrant.  The  province  of  the  teapot  was  hers — the  fortress  of  the  store- 
room. She  had  her  latch-key ;  her  aunt,  Lady  Sarah,  spoilt  her  in  every- 
thing. Old  Marker  and  George  were  the  only  people  who  ever  ventured 
to  oppose  her.  When  they  did  so,  Dolly  gave  in  instantly  with  a  smile  and 
a  sweet  grace  that  was  specially  her  own.  She  was  a  weak-minded,  some- 
what impetuous,  and  self-diffident  person  in  reality  ;  though  as  yet  she  did 
not  know  what  she  was.  In  looks  she  could  see  a  tall  and  stately  maiden, 
with  a  sweet,  round,  sleepy  face,  reflected  in  the  glass,  and  she  took  herself 
for  granted  at  the  loving  valuation  of  those  about  her,  as  people,  both  old 
and  young,  are  apt  to  do. 

Dolly  was  one  of  those  persons  who  travel  on  eagerly  by  starts,  and 
then  sit  down  to  rest.  Notwithstanding  her  impetuous,  youthful  manner, 
she  was  full  of  humility  and  diffidence,  and  often  from  very  shyness  and 
sincerity  she  would  seem  rude  and  indignant  when  she  was  half-frightened 
at  her  own  vehemence  ;  then  came  passionate  self-reproach,  how  passionate 
none  can  tell  but  those  who,  like  Dolly  Vanborough,  seem  to  have  many 
selves  and  many  impulses,  all  warring  with  one  another.  There  are  two 
great  classes  of  women — those  who  minister,  and  those  who  are  taken 
care  of  by  others  ;  and  the  born  care-takers  and  workers  are  apt  to  chafe 
in  early  life,  before  people  will  recognize  their  right  to  do.  Something  is 
wrong,  tempers  go  wrong,  hearts  beat  passionately,  boil  over,  ache  for 
nothing  at  all ;  they  want  to  comfort  people,  to  live,  to  love,  to  come  and 
go,  to  feel  they  are  at  work.  It  may  be  wholesome  discipline  for  such 
natures  to  live  for  years  in  a  kingdom  of  education  of  shadows  and  rules. 
They  may  practise  their  self-denial  on  the  keys  of  the  piano,  they  may 
translate  their  hearts'  interest  into  German  exercises  and  back  into  English 
again  ;  but  that  is  poor  work,  and  so  far  the  upper  classes  pay  a  cruel 
penalty  unknown  to  girls  of  a  humbler  birth.  And  so  time  goes  on.  For 
some  a  natural  explanation  comes  to  all  their  nameless  difficulties.  Others 
find  one  sooner  or  later,  or,  as  years  go  on,  the  bright  edge  of  impatient 
youth  wears  off.  Raban  once  called  Dolly  a  beautiful  sour  apple. 
Beautiful  apples  want  time  and  sunshine  to  ripen  and  become  sweet.  If 
Dolly  blamed  others,  she  did  not  spare  herself ;  but  she  was  much 
beloved,  and,  as  I  have  said,  she  meant  so  well  that  she  could  not  help 
trusting  in  herself. 

So  Dolly  could  not  help  believing  in  herself  for  the  present  through  the 
loving  faith  of  those  in  whom  she  trusted.  She  took  it  for  granted  she  was 
all  they  wished,  and  that  she  ought  to  be.  When  the  bitter  awakening  came, 
she  thought  she  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  that  she  had  had  two  lives 
in  her  one  life.  Something  of  Dolly's  life  was  written  in  her  face,  in  her 
clear,  happy  eyes,  in  her  dark  and  troubled  brow.  Even  as  a  girl,  people 
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used  to  say  that  she  had  always  different  faces,  and  so  she  had  for  the 
multitude  ;  but  for  those  who  loved  her  it  was  always  the  same  true, 
trusting  look,  more  or  less  worn  as  time  went  on,  but  still  the  same.  She 
had  a  peculiar,  sudden,  sweet  smile,  that  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
lonely  old  aunt,  who  saw  it  often.  Dolly  never  had  the  training  of 
repression,  and  perhaps  that  is  why,  when  it  fell  upon  her  in  later  life,  the 
lesson  seemed  so  hard.  She  was  not  brilliant.  She  could  not  say  things 
like  George.  She  was  not  'witty.  Though  she  loved  to  be  busy,  and  to 
accomplish,  Dolly  could  not  do  things  like  Rhoda — clearly,  quickly,  com- 
pletely. But  how  many  stupid  people  there  are  who  have  a  touch  of 
genius  about  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  it  consists.  They 
may  be  dull,  slow,  cross  at  times,  ill-informed,  but  you  feel  there  is  some- 
thing that  outweighs  dulness,  crossness,  want  of  information. 

Dorothy  Vanborough  had  a  little  genius  in  her,  though  she  was  apt 
to  look  stupid  and  sulky  and  indifferent  when  she  did  not  feel  at  her  ease. 
Sometimes,  when  reproved  for  this,  she  would  stand  gaping  with  her  grey 
eyes,  and  looking  so  oddly  like  her  aunt  Sarah  that  Mrs.  Palmer,  when  she 
came  home  would  lose  all  patience  with  her.  There  was  no  knowing  exactly 
what  she  was,  her  mother  used  to  say.  One  day  straight  as  an  arrow — 
bright,  determined ;  another  day,  grey  and  stiff,  and  almost  ugly  and 
high- shouldered.  "If  Dolly  had  been  more  taking,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
judging  by  the  light  of  her  own  two  marriages,  "  she  might  have  allowed 
herself  these  quirks  and  fancies  ;  but  as  it  was,  it  was  a  pity."  Her 
mother  declared  that  she  did  it  on  purpose. 

Did  she  do  it  on  purpose  ?  In  early  life  she  didn't  care  a  bit  what 
people  thought  of  her.  In  this  she  was  a  little  unwomanly,  perhaps,  but 
unwomanly  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense.  When  with  time  those  myste- 
rious other  selves  came  upon  her  that  we  meet  as  we  travel  along  the 
road,  bewildering  her  and  pointing  with  all  their  different  experiences,  she 
ceased  to  judge  either  herself  or  others  as  severely  ;  she  loved  faith  and 
truth,  and  hated  meanness  and  dissimulation  as  much  as  ever.  Only, 
being  a  woman  too  honest  to  deceive  herself,  she  found  she  could  no 
longer  apply  the  precepts  that  she  had  used  once  to  her  satisfaction.  To 
hate  the  devil  and  all  his  works  is  one  thing,  but  to  say  who  is  the  devil 
and  which  are  his  works  is  another. 

As  for  George  Vanborough,  his  temper  was  alternately  uproarious  and 
melancholy  :  there  was  some  incongruity  in  his  nature  that  chafed  and 
irritated  him.  He  had  abilities,  but  strange  and  cross-grained  ones,  of  no  use 
in  an  examination  for  instance.  He  could  invent  theories,  but  somehow 
he  never  got  at  the  facts  ;  he  was  rapid  in  conclusion,  too  rapid  for  poor 
Dolly,  who  was  expected  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  and  who  was 
sometimes  hard  put  to  it,  for,  unlike  George,  her  convictions  were  slower 
than  her*  sympathies. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  miss  their  vocations  because  their 
bodies  do  not  happen  to  fit  their  souls.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
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middle  age  :  people  have  got  used  to  their  bodies  and  to  their  faults  ;  they 
know  how  to  use  them,  to  spare  them,  and  they  do  not  expect  too  much. 
George  was  at  war  with  himself,  poor  fellow  :  by  turns  ascetic  and  self- 
indulgent,  morbid,  and  over-confident.  It  is  difficult  to  docket  such  a 
character,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  little  bits  collected  from  one  arid  another 
ancestor  ;  of  materials  warring  against  each  other,  as  we  have  read  in 
Mr.  Darwin. 

George's  rooms  at  Cambridge  were  very  small,  and  looked  out  across 
the  green  quadrangle  at  All  Saints.  Among  other  instincts,-  he  had 
inherited  that  of  weaving  his  nest  with  photographs  and  old  china, 
and  lining  it  comfortably  from  Church  House.  There  were  papers 
and  music-books,  tankards  (most  of  them  with  inscriptions),  and  a 
divining  crystal.  The  old  windows  were  deep  and  ivy-grown  :  at 
night  they  would  often  be  cheerfully  lighted  up.  "  Far  too  often,"  say 
George's  counsellors. 

"  I  should  like  to  entertain  well  enough,"  says  Henley,  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  "  but  I  can't  afford  it  prudently.  Bills  have  a  knack  of 
running  up,  particularly  when  they  are  not  paid,"  the  young  man  remarks, 
with  great  originality,  "  and  then  one  can't  always  meet  them." 

George  only  answers  by  a  scowl  from  his  little  ferret  eyes.  "You 
can  pay  your  own  bills  twice  over  if  you  like,"  he  grunts  out  impatiently  ; 
"  mine  don't  concern  you." 

Robert  said  no  more  ;  he  had  done  his  part,  and  he  felt  he  could  now 
face  Dolly  and  poor  Lady  Sarah  of  the  bleeding  purse  with  a  clear  con- 
science ;  but  he  could  not  help  remembering  with  some  satisfaction  two 
neatly  tied-up  bundles  of  bills  lying  with  a  cheque-book  in  his  despatch- 
box  at  home.  He  was  just  going  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  pale  man  with  a  red  beard  walked  in  and  shook  hands  with  George, 
then  somewhat  hesitatingly  with  his  companion,  and  finally  sat  down  in 
George's  three-sided  chair. 

Need  I  say  that  this  was  Raban,  who  had  come  to  recommend  a  tutor 
to  George.  Was  it  to  George  or  to  Dorothea  that  Raban  was  so  anxious 
to  recommend  a  tutor  ? 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  got 
a  theory  of  my  own.  I  think  I  shall  not  take  a  coach." 

Henley  delayed  a  moment.  "  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  also  have  been  speaking  to  my  cousin  on  the  subject." 

Raban  bowed  in  the  shy  way  peculiar  to  him.  You  never  could  tell  if 
he  was  only  shy  or  repelled  by  your  advances. 

"  You  and  I  have  found  the  advantage  of  a  good  coach  all  our  lives," 
the  other  continued,  with  a  subdued  air  of  modest  triumph.  It  seemed  to 
say,  ' '  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  rising  men  of 
the  University  ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  Robert  looked  down  apologetically 
at  poor  scowling  George,  who  was  anything  but  rising,  poor  fellow,  and 
well  up  to  his  knees  in  the  slough  of  despond.  Nor  was  it  destined  that 
Robert  Henley  was  to  be  the  man  to  pull  him  out.  Although  he  had 
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walked  over  from  St.  Thomas  to  do  so,  he  walked  back  again  without 
having  effected  his  purpose. 

"  I  did  not  know,  till  your  sister  told  me,  that  Mr.  Henley  was  your 
cousin,"  said  Raban,  as  Kobert  left  the  room. 

"  Didn't  you  ?  "  said  George.  "  I  suppose  you  did  not  see  any  like- 
ness in  me  to  that  grenadier  with  the  cameo  nose  ?  "  and,  turning  his 
back  abruptly  upon  Eaban,  he  began  strumming  Yankee-doodle  on  the 
piano,  standing  as  he  played,  and  putting  in  a  quantity  of  pretty  modula- 
tions. It  was  only  to  show  off;  but  Kaban,  who  was  easily  repelled, 
might  have  been  tempted  to  follow  Henley  downstairs  if  he  had  not 
caught  sight  of  a  photograph  of  a  girl  with  circling  eyes  in  some  strange 
old-fashioned  dress,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
well-known  amateur,  who  has  the  gift  of  seizing  expression  as  it  flies,  and 
giving  you  a  breathing  friend,  instead  of  the  image  of  an  image.  But  it 
was  in  vain  the  young  professor  stayed  on,  in  vain  that  he  came  time  after 
time  trying  to  make  friends  with  young  Vanborough  and  to  urge  him  to 
work.  He  once  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  warning  letter  to  Lady  Sarah.  It 
did  no  good,  and  only  made  Dolly  angry.  At  Christmas,  George  wrote 
that  he  had  not  passed,  and  would  be  home  on  the  23rd.  He  did  not 
add  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sign  some  bills  before  he  could  get 
away. 

George  came  home  :  with  or  without  his  laurels,  he  was  sure  of  an 
ovation.  Dolly,  by  her  extra  loving  welcome,  only  showed  her  disappoint- 
ment at  his  want  of  success. 

The  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  bottle  of  good  wine  was  opened. 
"  Old  Sam  insisted  on  it,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  got  into  a  way  of 
taking  shelter  behind  old  Sam  when  she  found  herself  relenting.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  relent  when  Dolly,  hearing  the  cab-wheels,  came  with  a 
scream  of  delight  flying  down  the  staircase  from  George's  room,  where 
she  had  been  busy  making  ready.  A  great  gust  of  cold  wind  burst  into 
the  hall  with  the  open  door,  by  which  George  was  standing,  with  his  bag, 
a  little  fussy  and  a  little  shy  ;  but  Dolly's  glad  cry  of  welcome  and  loving 
arms  were  there  to  reassure  him. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  Dolly  ;  "  the  wind  will  blow  us  away.  Have 
you  paid  your  cab  ?  "  As  she  spoke  the  horse  was  turning  round  upon 
its  haunches,  and  the  cab  was  driving  off,  and  a  pale  face  looked  out  for  an 
instant. 

"  It's  no  matter,"  said  George,  pushing  to  the  door.  "  Raban  brought 
me.  He  is  going  on  to  dine  somewhere  near." 

"  Horrid  man  !  "  said  Dolly.  "  Come,  George,  and  see  Aunt  Sarah. 
She  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

Lady  Sarah  looked  at  George  very  gravely  over  her  knitting,  and  her 
needles  began  to  tremble  a  little. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say,  George  ?  That  you  failed  because 
you  couldn't  or  because  you  wouldn't  try  ?  " 

"  Some  one  must  fail,"  said  George. 
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"  It  is  not  fair  upon  me,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  that  you  should  be  the 
one.  No,  Dolly,  I  am  not  at  all  unkind." 

I  have  said  very  little  of  the  changes  and  economies  that  had  been 
made  at  Church  House,  they  affected  Lady  Sarah  and  Dolly  so  little  ;  but 
when  George  came  home,  even  in  disgrace,  a  certain  difference  was  made  in 
the  still  ways  of  the  house.  Old  Sam's  niece,  Eliza  Twells,  stayed  all  day, 
and  was  transformed  into  a  smiling  abigail,  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  promotion.  One  of  Lady  Sarah's  old  grey  gowns  was  bestowed  upon 
her.  A  cap  and  ribbons  were  concocted  by  Dolly ;  the  ribbons  were  for 
ever  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  sitting-room,  and  up  and  down  the  passages. 
There  was  a  sound  of  voices  now,  a  show  of  life.  Dolly  could  not  talk  to 
herself  all  through  the  long  months  when  George  was  away  ;  but  when  she 
had  him  safe  in  his  little  room  again  the  duet  was  unceasing. 

Eliza  Twells  down  below  in  the  pan-decorated  kitchen,  in  all  the 
excitement  of  her  new  dignities,  kept  the  ball  going.  You  could  hear  old 
Sam's  chuckles  all  the  way  upstairs,  and  the  maiden's  loud,  croaking, 
cheerful  voice. 

"It's  like  a  saw-mill,"  said  George  ;  "  but  what  is  that  ?  " 

''That  is  Eliza  laughing,"  said  Dorothea,  laughing  herself;  "and 
there  is  dear  old  Marker  scolding.  Oh  !  George,  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
you  home  again  ;  "  and  then,  as  most  happy  vibrations  bring  a  sadder 
aftertone,  Dolly  sighed  and  stopped  short. 

"  Disgrace  is  hard  to  bear,"  said  George,  moodily. 

"  Disgrace  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  wondered  Dolly,  who  had  been 
thinking  of  something  quite  apart  from  those  unlucky  examinations — 
something  that  was  not  much,  and  yet  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
put  her  thought  into  words.  For  how  much  there  is  that  is  not  in  words, 
that  never  happens  quite,  that  is  never  realized  altogether  ;  and  yet  it  is 
as  much  part  of  our  life  as  anything  else. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
RAG  DOLLS. 

THESE  were  days  not  to  be  forgotten  by  Dolly  or  by  her  aunt.  Don't 
we  all  know  how  life  runs  in  certain  grooves,  following  phases  of  one  sort 
or  another  ?  How  dreams  of  coming  trouble  haunt  us  vaguely  all  through 
a  night ;  or,  again,  is  it  hope  that  dawns  silently  from  afar  to  lighten  our 
hearts  and  to  make  sweet  visions  for  us  before  we  awake  to  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

It  was  all  tranquil  progress  from  day  to  day.  Raban  came  to  see 
them  once  or  twice  while  George  was  away.  It  seemed  all  peace  and 
silence  during  those  years  in  the  old  house,  where  the  two  women  lived 
so  quietly  each  their  own  life,  thinking  their  own  thoughts.  Rumours 
came  now  and  then  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  return  ;  but  this  had  been  put  off  so 
often,  from  one  reason  or  another,  that  Dolly  had  almost  ceased  to  dwell 
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upon  it.  She  had  settled  down  to  her  daily  occupations.  John  Morgan 
had  set  her  to  work  in  one  of  his  districts.  She  used  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday-school,  help  her  aunt  in  a  hundred  ways.  This  eventful  spring 
she  went  into  Yorkshire  with  Marker  and  a  couple  of  new  gowns  on  a 
visit  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Henley,  at  Smokethwayte.  She  enjoyed 
herself  extremely,  and  liked  her  uncle  and  the  girls  very  much.  Her 
aunt  was  not  very  kind;  "  at  least,  not  so  kind  as  I'm  used  to,"  said 
Dolly  afterwards.  They  had  gone  for  long  walks  across  the  moors ;  they 
had  ridden  for  twenty  miles  one  day.  She  had  seen  her  mother's  picture, 
and  slept  in  the  room  that  used  to  be  hers  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  her 
cousin  Norah  had  taken  her  about ;  but  her  aunt  Henley  was  certainly 
very  cross  and  always  saying  uncomfortable  things,  and  she  was  very  glad 
to  be  home  again,  and  didn't  want  to  go  away  for  years  and  years.  Robert 
Henley  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  had  come  up  to  town  with 
her.  Jonah  Henley  was  a  very  kind,  stupid  boy,  not  at  all  like  Robert. 
He  was  very  friendly  to  Dolly,  and  used  to  confide  in  her.  He  had  made 
his  mother  very  angry  by  insisting  upon  going  into  the  Guards. 

"  She  asked  my  advice,"  said  Dolly.  "  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't 
think  it  a  foolish,  idle  sort  of  life." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"  I  said  that  it  might  be  so  for  some  people  who  were  clever  and 
thoughtful,  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  interests  at  all,  and  never 
opened  a  book." 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  Lady  Sarah,  "no  wonder  Lady  Henley  was 
annoyed !  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  I  am  so  very  sorry,"  cries  Dolly,  penitently,  as  she 
walked  along.  They  were  going  along  one  of  the  narrow  alleys  leading 
to  the  Square. 

Day  after  day  Lady  Sarah,  used  to  leave  home  and  trudge  off  with  her 
basket  and  her  well-known  shabby  cloak — it  was  warm  and  green  like  the 
heart  that  beat  under  it — from  house  to  house,  in  and  out,  round  and  about 
the  narrow  little  Kensington  streets.  The  parents  who  had  tried  to 
impose  upon  her  at  first,  soon  found  that  she  had  little  sympathy  for 
pathetic  attitudes,  and  that  her  quick  tongue  paid  them  back  in  their 
own  coin.  They  bore  no  malice.  Poor  people  only  really  respect 
those  who  know  them  as  they  are,  and  whose  sympathy  is  personal 
and  not  ideal.  Lady  Sarah's  was  genuine  sympathy;  she  knew  her 
flock  by  name,  and  she  spared  no  trouble  to  help  those  who  were  trying 
to  help  themselves.  The  children  would  come  up  shyly  when  they  saw 
the  straight,  scant  figure  coming  along,  and  look  into  her  face.  Some- 
times the  basket  would  open  and  red  apples  would  come  out — shining 
red  apples  in  the  dirty  little  back  streets  and  bye-lanes  behind  Kensington 
Square.  Once  Robert  Henley,  walking  to  Church  House  across  some 
back  way,  came  upon  his  aunt  sitting  on  an  old  chair  on  the  step  of  a  rag- 
shop  with  a  little  circle  of  children  round  her,  and  Dolly  standing  beside 
her,  straight  and  upright,  with  an  apple  in  her  hand.  Over  her  hcatl 
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swung  the  legless  form  of  a  rag  doll,  twirling  in  the  wind.  On  one  side 
of  the  door  was  some  rhymed  doggrel  about  "  Come,  cookey,  come,"  and 
bring  "  your  bones,"  plastered  up  against  the  wall.  Lady  Sarah,  on  the 
step,  seemed  dispensing  bounties  from  her  bag  to  half-a-clozen  little 
clamorous,  half-fledged  creatures. 

"  My  dear  aunt  Sarah,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  Eobert,  trying 
to  laugh,  but  looking  very  uncomfortable. 

"  I  was  so  tired,  Robert,  I  could  not  get  home  without  resting,"  said 
Lady  Sarah,  "  and  Mr.  Wilkins  kindly  brought  me  out  a  chair.  These 
are  some  of  my  Sunday-school  children,  and  Dolly  and  I  were  giving 
them  a  treat." 

"  But  really  this  is  scarcely  the  place  to If  any  one  were  to 

pass — if Run  away,  run  away,  run  away,"  said  Mr.  Henley  affably 

to  the  children,  who  were  all  closing  in  in  a  ragged  phalanx  and  gazing 
admiringly  at  his  trousers.  "  I'll  get  you  a  cab  directly,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  up  and  down.  "I  came  this  short  cut,  but  I  had  no 

"  There  are  no  cabs  anywhere  down  here,"  said  Dolly,  laughing. 
"This  is  Aunt  Sarah's  district;  that  is  her  soup-kitchen."  And  Dolly 
pointed  up  a  dismal  street  with  some  flapping  washing  lines  on  one*  side. 
It  looked  all  empty  and  deserted,  except  that  two  women  were  standing  in 
the  doorways  of  their  queer  old  huddled-up  houses.  A  little  further  oft' 
came  a  branch  street,  a  blank  wall,  and  some  old  Queen  Anne  railings  and 
doorways  leading  into  Kensington  Square. 

"  G-ood-by,  little  Betty,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  getting  up  from  her  old 
straw  chair,  and  smiling. 

She  was  amused  by  the  young  man's  unaffected  dismay.  Philanthropy 
was  quite  in  Henley's  line,  but  that  was,  Robert  thought,  a  very  different 
thing  from  familiarity. 

"  Now  then,  Betty,  where's  your  curtsey  ?  "  says  Dolly ;  "  and  Mick, 
sir  !  " 

Mick  grinned,  and  pulled  at  one  of  his  horrible  little  wisps  of  hair. 
The  children  seemed  fascinated  by  the  "  gentleman."  They  were  used  to 
the  ladies,  and,  in  fact,  accustomed  to  be  very  rude  to  Dolly,  although 
she  was  so  severe. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  an  arm,  Robert,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  and  if  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sarah  !  "  said  Robert,  hastily,  offering  his  arm. 

"  Now,  children,  be  off,"  says  Dolly. 

"  Please,  sir,  won!t  you  give  us  'napeny  ?  "  said  Mick,  hopping  along 
with  his  little  deft,  bare  feet. 

"  Go  away, — for  shame,  Mick !  "  cried  Dolly  again,  while  Henley  im- 
patiently threw  some  coppers  into  the  road,  after  which  all  the  children  set 
off  scrambling  in  an  instant.  "  Oh,  Robert,  you  shouldn't  have  done 
that,"  cried  Dolly,  rushing  back  to  superintend  the  fair  division  of  kicks 
and  halfpence. 
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Kobcrt  waited  for  her  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  her  as  she  stood 
straight  and  tall  in  her  long  grey  cloak,  with  a  little  struggling  heap  at 
her  feet  of  legs  and  rags  and  squeaks  and  contortions.  The  old  Queen 
Anne  railings  of  the  corner  house,  and  the  dim  street  winding  into  rags, 
made  a  background  to  this  picture  of  modern  times  :  an  old  slatternly 
woman  in  a  night-cap  came  to  her  help  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
doorways,  and  seizing  one  of  the  children  out  of  the  heap,  gave  it  a 
cuff  and  dragged  it  away.  Dolly  had  lifted  Mick  off  the  back  of  a  smaller 
child — the  crisis  was  over. 

"  Here  she  comes,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  in  no  way  discomposed. 

Robert  was  extremely  discomposed.  He  hated  to  see  Dolly  among 
such  sights  and  surroundings.  He  tried  to  speak  calmly  as  they  walked 
on,  but  his  voice  sounded  a  little  cracked. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  this  is  too  much  for  you  at  times.  Do  you  go 
very  often  ?  " 

"  Nearly  every  day,  Robert,"  said  Dorothea.  "  You  see  what  order 
I  have  got  the  children  into." 

She  was  laughing  again,  and  Henley,  as  usual,  was  serious. 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  judge,"  said  he,  "  not  knowing  what  state  they 
were  in  originally."  Then  he  added,  gravely  turning  to  Lady  Sarah, 
"Don't  you  somehow  think  that  Dolly  is  very  young  to  be  mixed  up 
with  a — rag-shops  and  wickedness  ?  " 

"  Dolly  is  young,"  said  her  aunt,  not  over  pleased  ;  "  but  she  is  very 
prudent,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  pawning  her  clothes  and  taking  to 
drink." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  don't  suppose  I  ever  thought  of  such  a  possi- 
bility," Robert  exclaimed.  "  Only  ladies  do  not  always  consider  things 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  I  feel  in  a  certain  degree  responsible  and 
bound  to  you  as  your  nearest  male  protector  (take  care — here  is  a  step). 
I  should  not  like  other  people,  who  might  not  know  Dolly  as  we  do,  to 
imagine  that  she  was  accustomed  already  to —  » 

"  My  dear  Robert,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  Dolly  has  got  an  aunt  and  a 
brother  to  take  care  of  her ;  do  you  suppose  that  we  would  let  her  do 
anything  that  we  thought  might  hurt  her  in  other  people's  opinion  ? 
Dolly,  here  is  Robert  horrified  at  the  examples  to  which  you  are  exposed. 
He  feels  he  ought  to  interfere." 

"  You  won't  understand  me,"  said  Robert,  keeping  his  temper  very 
good-naturedly.  "  Of  course  I  can't  help  taking  an  interest  in  my 
relations." 

"  Thank  you,  Robert,"  said  Dolly,  smiling  and  blushing. 
Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  Robert  looked  better  pleased.  It 
was  a  bright  delightful  spring  morning.  All  the  windows  were  shining  in 
the  old  square,  there  was  a  holiday  thrill  in  the  air,  a  sound  of  life,  dogs 
barking,  people  stirring  and  coming  out  of  their  hiding-places,  animals 
and  birds  exulting. 

Polly  used  to  get  almost  tipsy  upon  sunshine.     The  weather  is  as 
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inuch  part  of  some  people's  lives  as  the  minor  events  which  happen  to 
them.  She  walked  along  by  the  other  two,  diverging  a  little  as  they 
travelled  along,  the  elder  woman's  bent  figure  beating  time  with  quick 
fluttering  footsteps  to  the  young  man's  even  stride.  Dolly  liked  Eobert 
to  be  nice  to  her  aunt,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  when  he  approved  of 
herself.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of  him.  She  felt  that  beneath  that  calm 
manner  there  were  many  secrets  that  she  had  not  yet  fathomed.  She 
knew  how  good  he  was,  how  he  never  got  into  debt.  Ah  me !  how  she 
wished  George  would  take  pattern  by  him.  Dolly  and  Khoda  had  some- 
times talked  Robert  over.  They  gave  him  credit  for  great  experience,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  world  (he  dined  out  continually  when  he  was  in 
town),  and  they  also  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  handsome,  thoughtful 
face,  his  tall  commanding  figure.  You  cannot  but  respect  a  man  of  six 
foot  high. 

So  they  reached  the  doorway  at  last.  The  ivy  was  all  glistening  in  the 
sunshine,  and  as  they  rang  the  bell  they  heard  the  sound  of  Minette's 
bark  in  the  garden,  and  then  came  some  music,  some  brilliant  pianoforte  - 
playing,  which  sounded  clear  and  ringing  as  it  overflowed  the  garden-wall 
and  streamed  out  into  the  lane. 

"Listen!  "Who  can  that  be  playing?"  cries  Dolly,  brightening  up 
still  brighter,  and  listening  with  her  face  against  the  ivy. 

"  George,"  says  Robert.     "  Has  George  come  up  again." 

"It's  the  overture  to  the  Freischiitz,"  says  Dolly,  conclusively  ;  "  it 
is  George." 

And  when  old  Sam  shuffled  up  at  last  to  open  the  door,  he  announced, 
grinning,  that  "  Mr.  Garge  had  come,  and  was  playing  the  peanner  in  the 
drawing-room." 

At  the  same  moment,  through  the  iron  gate,  they  saw  a  figure 
advancing  to  meet  them  from  the  garden,  with  Gumbo  caracolling  in 
advance. 

"  Why,  there  is  Rhoda  in  the  garden,"  cries  Dolly.  "  Robert,  you 
go  to  her.  I  must  go  to  George." 
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WHILE  many  more  distant,  though  certainly  not  more  interesting,  regions 
are  made  the  subjects  of  frequent  and  painstaking  exploration,  the  eastern 
half  of  Asia  Minor  has,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  remained  a  com- 
paratively virgin  country  to  European  research.  The  western  and  southern 
coasts  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula,  the  Troad,  the  Seven  Cities,  and  what 
adjoins  them,  have,  indeed,  met  with  better  favour ;  but  the  great  valley 
of  the  Halys,  the  Pontic  territory,  and  the  highlands  where  the  Euphrates 
has  birth,  and  through  which  it  runs  its  early  course,  are  seldom  visited, 
and  more  seldom  studied.  Blanks  in  Kiepert's  own  maps  bear  witness  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  even  the  geographical  outlines;  while  the 
archa3ological,  naturalistic,  and  ethnical  treasures  of  these  lands  may  be 
said  to  be  yet  almost  untouched  in  their  varied  richness.  Still,  in  each 
and  all  of  these  respects,  few  countries  would  better  repay  the  labours  of 
the  traveller ;  and  the  slight  difficulties  of  the  road  are  such  as  ought  to 
stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  traveller,  not  to  extinguish  it. 

Merely  as  specimens  of  what  may  here  be  looked  for,  not  as  by  any 
means  exhaustive  notices,  I  purpose  in  this  paper  briefly  recapitulating 
some  observations  made  by  myself  during  part  of  a  long  tour  on  duty  in 
the  interior  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  subjects  thus  brought  forward  are 
primarily  geological  in  their  character ;  but,  while  I  attempt  to  illustrate 
them,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  on  other  topics  connected  with  them, 
and  of  more  varied  interest. 

The  two  principle  points,  however,  to  which  my  attention,  casually 
attracted  at  first,  was  afterwards  more  seriously  given,  are,  firstly,  the 
vestiges  of  the  so-called  glacial  period  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
secondly,  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  remote  date  displayed  within  this  same 
region.  Both  may,  I  trust,  be  at  some  future  j period  more  thoroughly 
examined  and  described  by  observers  more  competent  than  myself  to 
the  task. 

The  starting-point  of  my  route  was  the  port  of  Trebizond  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  the  direction  which  I  took  lay  south  by  east  for  about 
130  miles  to  the  town  of  Erzinghian  on  the  Upper  Euphrates ;  after  that 
I  turned  west  by  north  for  about  eighty  miles  more  to  the  mining,  or 
rather  the  mineral,  district  of  Kara-Hisar.  Thence  I  travelled  much 
further  before  my  return  to  Trebizond ;  but  it  was  in  the  portion  of  the 
tour  just  specified  that  I  found  the  most  notable  traces  of  either  action, 
glacial  and  volcanic. 

*  This  paper  was,  in  substance,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  March  25,  1872. 
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To  begin  with  the  former.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  fairly  antici- 
pated that,  during  the  epoch  when  the  Polar  ice- cap  and  its  outlying 
glaciers  extended  so  far  as  we  know  they  then  did,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  affect,  in  some  measure, 
the  mountain -chains  and  elevated  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  on 
its  northern  side.  However,  I  must  confess  that  no  idea  of  looking  for 
them  had  ever  previously  occurred  to  me,  till  they  obtruded  themselves  in 
unmistakable  evidence  on  my  observation. 

It  is,  then,  the  1st  of  July,  1870;  and  we  have  set  out  from  Trebi- 
zond,  a  small  band  of  five  horsemen  :  namely,  a  Turkish  "  zabteeyah,"  or 
mounted  policeman,  a  Circassian  servant,  a  negro  groom,  a  Turkoman 
guide,  and  myself.  But  as  the  very  groundless  apprehension  of  personal 
danger  acts  sometimes  as  a  deterrent  from  Anatolian  travelling,  I  may  as 
well  state,  for  the  better  re- assurance  of  timid  minds,  that  the  mounted 
guard  just  mentioned  was  mainly,  or,  indeed,  wholly,  for  honour's  sake, 
and  for  convenience  of  service  by  the  road- side  ;  not  to  protect  against 
possible  brigands  or  fanatics.  Both  of  these  are,  indeed,  scarce  articles 
in  Eastern  Turkey,  though  a  few  are  occasionally  imported  into  its 
western  districts  from  the  happy  soil  of  neighbouring  Greece,  where  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  such  products.  Only  as  everybody  hereabouts  is 
armed,  we  are  so  too ;  at  least,  my  servants  are,  for  to  them  I  generally 
commit  my  pistols  till  wanted  for  actual  use. 

Of  bag  and  baggage  neither  master  nor  men  have  more  than  what  the 
horses  we  are  mounted  on  can  comfortably  carry  besides  ourselves ;  since 
Turkish  hospitality,  no  vain  name,  will  amply  provide  us  with  food,  bedding, 
and  every  similar  requisite  as  we  go  along. 

Leaving  the  town,  we  skirt  the  sea-shore  a  little  way,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  opening  of  the  valley  by  which  the  great  caravan  road  passes  to  the 
interior,  and  even  on  to  Persia,  if  you  choose  to  travel  so  far.  Down  this 
valley  flows  the  Pyxartes  of  classic  times,  now  known  as  Deyermend- 
Dereh,  or  the  "  stream  of  mills,"  from  the  numerous  constructions  of  that 
kind  along  its  banks.  It  is  easily  fordable  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
even  at  its  deepest  points ;  and  carries  down  to  the  Black  Sea  just  enough 
of  mud  and  small  pebbles  to  form  a  low  bar  at  its  mouth,  nothing  more. 

It  was  not  always  thus  with  the  Pyxartes.  For  as  we  go  inland  up 
the  highway,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  beach, 
we  find  that  the  valley  is  crossed  in  two-thirds  of  its  width  by  an  enor- 
mous bar,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  total  height,  consisting  of  loose  stones, 
all  smooth,  and  mostly  oval  in  shape ;  some  of  very  considerable  size. 
Examining  these  stones,  I  notice  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  which  are  wholly  volcanic  in  character,  but  to  the  Jurassic 
and  Plutonic  formations  of  the  mountain-chain  further  south,  where  the 
river  has  its  origin.  But,  from  their  dimensions  and  quantity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  brought  hither  by  a  volume  of  water 
ten  or  twenty  times  greater  than  that  which  the  Pyxartes,  even  in  its 
spring-floods,  can  now  supply. 
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Whence,  then,  was  such  a  water-supply  derived  ?  Not  from  a  \\ider 
extent  of  hill-drainage  ;  for  the  general  features  of  the  mountain-range 
behind  have  undergone  no  appreciable  change  within  a  period  so  compara- 
tively recent  as  that  implied  by  this  stone  heap.  Nor  from  more  abundant 
forests  ;  for  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  still  everywhere  clothed,  as  of  old, 
by  dense  woods,  the  ornament  of  the  scenery,  and  the  bane  of  the  climate. 
Remains,  that  the  only  possible  origin  of  so  mighty  a  stream  must  have 
been  from  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow  far  exceeding  that  which  is  now 
deposited  during  the  winter  months  on  the  peaks ;  and  it  was  the 
periodical  melting  of  this  mass  that  must  have  given  the  stream  the 
torrential  character,  to  which  these  huge  stones  rolled  and  heaped  up 
before  us  bear  evidence. 

A  further  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  erosions  carried  many  feet 
high  in  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  the  breadth  of  which  is  now 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  scanjy  stream  that  meanders  down  its 
centre.  Lastly,  we  may  remark  that,  during  the  interval  elapsed  from  the 
glacial  period  to  our  own,  the  coast  itself  must  have  been  elevated  some 
eight  or  ten  feet ;  that  being  the  height  by  which  the  base  of  what  was 
once  the  river-bar  exceeds  the  actual  level  of  the  sea-shore. 

The  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  are  employed  by  us  in  winding  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Kolat-Dagh,  as  the  coast  range,  which  might  not 
improperly  be  denominated  the  Anti- Caucasus,  is  here  called.  Gradually 
we  rise  above  the  zone  of  the  golden  Azalea  Pontica,  the  beauty  and 
luxuriance  of  which,  in  this  its  very  home,  can  hardly  be  described ;  at 
one  thousand  feet  of  elevation  it  begins  to  give  place  to  the  rhododendron, 
which  attains  its  perfection  in  these  latitudes  somewhat  short  of  two 
thousand  feet.  The  trees  of  the  lower  coast,  walnut,  plane,  alder,  and 
maple,  yield  in  their  turn  as  we  advance  to  oak,  beech,  and  ash,  with  a 
few  pines  ;  then,  at  four  thousand  feet,  the  beech  reigns  almost  alone ;  it 
is  succeeded  by  fir,  this  last  attaining  a  range  of  six  thousand  feet,  or  near 
it.  Then  the  wood  ceases  altogether,  and  up  we  go  by  rapid  slopes 
clothed  with  short  grass,  and  by  stony  ledges,  where  no  animal  but  a  goat 
or  a  Turkish  horse  could  find  secure  footing ;  till,  at  about  eight  thousand 
feet,  even  the  grass  begins  to  fail  us,  and  our  scramble  leads  across 
the  surface  pebbles  of  the  weather- decomposed  rock.  At  this  height 
patches  of  snow  too  appear  in  sheltered  spots,  even  on  this  2nd  of  July, 
but  before  the  month  is  over  all  these  will  have  melted  away. 

We  are  now  among  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  chain.  From  a  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  coast  inwards  the  strata  are  Jurassic,  with 
one  grand  exception,  which  I  will  specify  further  on  ;  granite,  however, 
occasionally  crops  through  the  higher  ledges,  where  snow  covers  all  from 
November  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  but  wholly  disappears  before  the 
middle  of  August  at  latest.  But  the  rounded  dome-like  tops  and  smoothed- 
off  slopes  above,  ending  often  in  abrupt  precipices  and  shattered  rocks 
half-way  down,  give  evidence  that  a  far  greater  quantity  of  snow  was  once 
heaped  up  here ;  and  display  the  proportionate  effects  of  the  annual  thaws 
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of  that  period.  Of  moraines,  however,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  on  this 
steep  northern  side  ;  and,  partly  from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  sea, 
partly  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  crowning  mountain-ridge  itself,  it  is 
probable  that  no  permanent  glaciers  of  any  great  extent  ever  existed  here  : 
we  shall  find  their  vestiges  further  inland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  arrive  at  the  crest  itself  of  Kolat- 
Dagh,  a  knife-like  wall  of  rock.  Before  us  rises,  in  semblance  of  the  top- 
most tier  in  an  amphitheatre,  a  long  snow-barrier,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  dazzling  white  against  the  dark  violet  of  the  sky.  But 
the  snow  is  not  deep,  nor  does  it  last  long  enough  to  receive  the  accessions 
of  a  second  winter.  We  thread  it  by  a  narrow  staircase  of  a  pass,  and 
then  stand  on  the  very  summit  of  the  glittering  wall :  here  my  aneroid 
indicates  9,600  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  view  from  this  point  surpasses  in  comprehensive  grandeur  almost 
any  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  elsewhere.  Beneath  us  to  the 
south  lies  what  seems  a  storm-tossed  ocean  of  ridge  and  crag,  where  the 
deep,  and,  to  the  eye,  fathomless  rifts  are  filled  with  the  brightest  green 
of  rich  cultivation  or  virgin  forest :  beyond  this  broken  region  stretches 
away,  fore-shortened  in  perspective,  a  high  undulating  plateau  ;  and  this, 
again,  is  bounded  by  a  second  mountain-range,  equal  to,  or  exceeding  in 
height,  that  upon  which  we  ourselves  stand.  This  second  chain  is  the 
Kepan-Dagh,  the  water-shed  that  divides  the  streams  flowing  northward 
into  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  their  tributaries. 
It  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  distant  from  us,  in  a  direct  line  ;  yet  through  its 
rounded  gaps  we  catch  glimpses  of  picturesque  and  jagged  summits  still 
further  south  ;  these  belong  to  the  volcanic  group  of  Darseem,  through 
which  the  Euphrates  finds  its  tortuous  way  ;  the  loftiest  peaks  are  said  to 
reach  11,000  feet,  and,  at  this  time  of  year,  are  streaked  and  ribbed 
with  snow. 

To  the  right  our  view  extends  over  a  chaos  of  ravine  and  forest  for 
about  thirty  miles,  till  it  is  closed  in  by  the  wild  dark  masses  of  Giaour- 
Dagh,  and  Sheeran-Dagh  of  lawless  fame  ;  both  these  mountain  groups 
form  part  of  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  Kara-Hisar  or  Black-Castle 
district,  which  we  are  soon  to  visit.  On  the  left  runs  the  glorious  Anti- 
Caucasus  range,  wood,  precipice,  and  snow,  rising  higher  and  higher,  to 
an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  in  the  Shoohat  mountains,  near  the  Russo- 
Caucasian  frontier.  Behind  as  the  horizon  is  lost  in  the  haze,  the  steam 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

Regretfully  we  descend  the  southern  slope,  and  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  labyrinth  of  rock  and  forest,  with  green  sward-strips 
between,  and  many  small  but  well-to-do  villages  nestling  here  and  there, 
and  countless  watercourses,  full  and  sparkling,  all  making  their  way  for 
the  Kharshoot  valley,  and  so  descending  through  a  great  gap  westwards  in 
the  Kolat-Dagh  itself,  to  the  Black  Sea,  near  Terabolous,  or  Tripoli.  Here, 
too,  are  flowers  of  every  shape  and  hue,  birds  of  every  note  and  feather ; 
with  a  superabundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  might  well 
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rejoice  the  heart  of  a  naturalist  or  a  botanist,  did  such  ever  visit  these 
lands. 

We  now  turn  south-west,  and  about  sunset  enter  the  Kharshoot 
valley — the  general  outlet  of  the  waters  of  these  regions — at  a  height  of 
3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  rich  but  now  unworked  silver-mines  of 
Gumesh-Khanch.  Next  day  (July  4)  we  ascended  the  valley,  passing 
through  miles  of  orchard  and  garden,  till,  where  the  barometer  indicates 
5,200  feet,  we  quitted  the  Kharshoot,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  up  a 
wild  gorge  styled  Ketcheh-Dereh,  or  "  goats'  ravine,"  from  the  wild  goats 
that  abound  here,  going  to  the  great  plateau  of  Kelkeet,  and  serving  as 
high-road,  or  rather  path,  to  Erzinghian. 

The  rock  on  either  side  of  Ketcheh-Dereh  is  limestone,  worn  by  rain 
and  weather  into  the  most  fanciful  shapes,  that  mimic  battlemented  walls 
and  towered  castles,  till  close  attention  is  needed  to  detect  that  all  these 
appearances  are  the  work,  not  of  art,  but  nature.  However,  our  notice  is 
soon  attracted  by  an  object  of  greater  interest  before  us. 

For  here,  at  the  height  of  5,600  feet,  where  the  gorge  widens  out  and 
spreads  fanlike  up  into  the  plateau,  whence  it  takes  its  origin,  we  come  upon 
a  large  moraine,  composed  of  tumbled  blocks,  irregular  in  their  shape  and 
size.  The  height  of  the  moraine  itself  is,  where  greatest,  about  twenty- 
five  feet ;  its  abrupt  termination  comes  down  close  upon  the  road  itself : 
the  materials  are  of  the  limestone  around.  We  skirted  it  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  going  rapidly  upwards,  till,  at  the  height  of  about  6,200  feet,  the 
stone  ridge  forks  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  both  of  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  on  our  right. 

We  continue  our  journey ;  and  having  at  last  surmounted  the  long  but 
gradual  ascent  known  as  Yelish-Dagh,  we  enter  on  the  Kelkeet  table-land 
itself:  its  elevation  here  is  6,800  feet.  Before  us  opens  out  a  scene  of  a 
character  totally  different  from  what  we  have  left  behind.  It  is  a  wide 
undulating  ground,  beneath  limestone,  and  above  thinly  covered  with 
grass ;  it  presents  several  hill-like  eminences,  some  of  which  rise  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  general  surface,  but  all  worn  and 
rounded  off  into  the  form  called  by  the  French  "  moutonnee"  after  the 
manner  peculiar  to  rocks  that  have  been  long  covered  by  glacier.  Every- 
where by  the  roadside  I  observe  detached  blocks  of  stone,  some  very 
large,  others  small,  scattered  as  by  chance,  and  many  of  them  scored  with 
the  unmistakable  grooves  and  notches  of  ice  action :  indeed  such  abound 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plateau  wherever  it  is  crossed. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  route  across  the  table-land  we  enter  a  wide 
depression,  having  on  its  left  a  lofty  mounded  ridge,  called  the  Godilah 
Tash ;  and  here  I  notice  a  second  moraine,  smaller  than  the  first  one, 
descending  into  the  hollow  from  the  mountain  at  its  side.  Its  total  length 
seemed  to  me  not  to  exceed  the  sixth  of  a  mile. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Asiatic  climate  snow  lies  here  for  five  months 
out  of  the  twelve :  even  in  summer  the  air  is  cold  and  the  cultivation 
scanty.  Judging  from  the  traces  left,  I  should  think  that  during  the 
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glacial  period  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  must  have  been  between 
5,000  and  6,000  feet,  while  some  of  the  glaciers  probably  stretched  down- 
wards to  a  much  lower  level.  The  table-land  is  backed  throughout  by  the 
central  Anatolian  water-shed,  and  its  streams  all  find  their  way  northward 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Our  road  traverses  this  region  diagonally  between  south  and  west,  till 
on  the  third  day,  the  sixth  after  leaving  Trebizond,  we  enter  the  moun- 
tainous region  that  lies  behind  and  terminates  the  table-land.  It  bears 
various  names  :  here,  where  we  now  have  to  cross  it,  they  call  it  Kesheesh- 
Dagh ;  eastward  it  is  Kepan-Dagh  ;  further  east  yet  Kop-Dagh  ;  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Turks,  who,  unlike  the  Arabs,  seem  incapable 
of  generalizing  one  entire  mountain  chain  by  a  common  name.  The  height 
of  the  pass  itself  is  only  8,200  feet ;  but  some  neighbouring  summits 
attain  2,000  more.  Though  it  lies  a  full  degree  more  to  the  south 
than  the  Kolat  range,  its  inland  position,  as  well  as  its  greater  breadth, 
enables  it  to  retain  more  snow,  and  for  a  longer  time,  but  not  enough  to 
accumulate  from  year  to  year.  Here  the  formation  changes,  becoming 
mixed  with  gniess,  hornblende,  and  quartz  ;  the  outer  lines  of  the  moun- 
tain are  rounded  and  smoothed  away  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  loftier  table-land 
than  the  rest. 

However,  on  the  southern  side  the  descent  is  rapid,  indeed  precipitous. 
Far  below  there  spreads  a  long  and  wide  plain,  through  which  the 
Euphrates,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth  at  this  part  of 
its  course,  wanders  along  from  east  to  west.  Opposite  to  us,  across  the 
valley,  rises  the  Darseem  mountains,  abrupt  and  lofty  ;  they  belong  to  the 
central  and  semi- active  volcanic  belt  that  traverses  Asia  Minor  in  its  whole 
length,  and  part  of  Persia  too,  from  Smyrna  to  Demavend. 

But  as  I  stand  on  the  crest  of  Kesheesh-Dagh,  I  notice  that  tie  lovely 
valley  beneath,  with  its  villages,  gardens,  apricot  groves,  and  rich  cultiva- 
tion, is  by  far  too  wide  for  the  Euphrates  of  our  time, — a  shallow  and 
slender  stream,  inadequate  to  its  former  bed.  I  femark,  too,  the  gigantic 
rifts  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  great  piled-up 
masses  of  loose  fragments  abutting  abruptly  on  the  plain, — all  appearances 
indicative  of  snow  and  thaw  in  proportions  now  unknown  to  these  heights, 
and  which  cannot  be  explained  or  accounted  for  in  the  modern  climatic 
conditions  of  the  land. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  connected  with  the  glacial  period, 
as  observed  by  myself  during  my  journey  of  1870  in  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  But  it  is  proper  to  add  that  they  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
repeated  all  along  the  entire  zone  of  table-land,  from  longitude  36°  to  42°, 
and,  possibly,  further.  When,  after  a  week's  stay  at  Erzinghian,  I  left  it 
to  travel  north-westward  in  the  direction  of  Kara-Hisar,  thus  recrossing 
the  Kelkeet  plateau  on  another  line,  I  met  with  a  similar  class  of  appear- 
ances, scratched  stones,  and  the  vestiges  of  moraines.  In  particular,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Cherdakh  Pass,  that  leads  out  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Erzinghian  valley,  going  up  to  a  height  of  8,100  feet,  the  road  skirts 
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a  huge  stone  drift ;  its  lower  extremity  comes  down  to  4,900  feet.  I 
tracked  its  continuation  for  about  1,000  feet  higher  up,  and  then  lost  it 
among  the  slopes. 

Of  the  antiquities  contained  in  Erzinghian  itself,  and  the  monuments 
left  there  by  the  Seljook  and  the  Ak-Koioonlee  dynasties,  I  must  not  here 
attempt  description  ;  the  subject  would  lead  me  too  far.  I  can  only  give 
a  passing  word  of  notice  to  a  bold  and  well-executed  bas-relief  representing  a 
dragon  writhing  under  the  claws  of  a  lion,  which  I  found  on  the  wall  of 
a  stone  vault  beneath  the  citadel.  The  building,  a  fortified  quadrilateral, 
belongs  to  the  Tatar  or  Turanian  kingdom  of  the  Koioonlees,  but  shows 
now  neither  date  nor  inscription.  A  more  frequent  emblem  hereabouts  is 
that  of  the  lamb, — Ak-Koioon  means,  as  all  know,  "white  sheep ;  "  and 
two  colossal  stone  images  of  this  animal  have  been  lately  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel,  and  have  been  placed,  by  way  of  ornament, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance. 

Curious,  too,  are  the  so-called  "  Kizil-bash,"  or  "  Red-head,"  settle- 
ments near  Erzinghian.  My  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Erzeroom, 
has  closely  studied  and  given  much  information  regarding  these  sectarians  ; 
they  are  apparently  of  Tatar  origin,  probably  Ghuz  or  Oghuz,  who  have 
remained  here  since  their  victorious  forays  of  A.D.  1100  circ.:  in  the  midst 
of  Ottoman  rule  they  have  maintained  a  certain  independence  of  self- 
government,  and  a  quasi-Paganism  of  creed.  I  visited  one  of  their 
villages  in  the  Cherdakh  gorge,  and  was  much  interested  by  the  cemetery, 
where,  carved  in  low  bas-relief  on  the  tombs,  I  found  the  rude  resem- 
blances of  plates,  water-jugs,  loaves,  coffee-pots,  knives,  ploughs,  swords, 
guns, — in  a  word,  of  all  articles  most  in  use  during  life,  and  of  which 
some  kind  of  continuance  was  thus  apparently  suggested  after  death. 

Another  point  of  interest,  that  which,  indeed,  occasioned  my  visit  to 
Erzinghian,  was  the  presence  of  the  head- quarters  of  the  Anatolian  army- 
corps,  since  transferred  to  Erzeroom.  About  5,000  men,  horse,  foot, 
artillery  and  pioneer,  w^re  gathered  together  in  the  great  barracks  erected 
by  Derveesh  Pasha  outside  the  town  ;  and  the  obligingness  of  the  officers 
in  command  threw  open  to  my  inspection  every  detail  of  quarters,  baths, 
hospital,  workshops,  magazines  and  stores.  I  could  say  much  on  the 
excellent  discipline  observed  in  this  corps ;  on  the  mutual  confidence 
existing  between  officers  and  men ;  on  the  occupations  of  the  camp,  and 
such-like  topics,  but  the  character  of  this  description,  geographical  or 
geological  in  the  main,  forbids  me  so  wide  a  divergence. 

But  here  I  pause  a  moment  to  regret  that  those  whom  professional 
study  and  scientific  training  have  rendered  capable  of  accurate  investigation 
should  not  have  yet  been  drawn  towards  these  districts.  Au  exoteric, — 
laic  is,  I  believe,  the  term  now  preferred, — like  myself,  may  notice  here 
and  there  prominent  phenomena  and  isolated  facts  ;  but  such  a  one  cannot 
trace  their  connection,  appreciate  their  value,  or  explain  their  mutual 
bearings  in  the  way  that  could  be  done  by  another  who  has  made  these 
things  the  study  of  his  life. 
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I  resume  my  route ;  now  north-west  by  west.  It  leads  up  the 
Cherdakh  Pass,  across  the  undulating  high  lands  of  Koshak-Dagh,  where 
the  aneroid  indicates  an  elevation  of  8,300  feet,  and  thus  onwards,  till  on 
the  third  day  we  begin  descending  from  the  plateau,  and,  by  the  morning 
of  the  fourth,  enter  the  long  valley  that  runs  behind  the  coast  range, 
parallel  to  it  for  more  than  100  miles.  Here  flows,  from  east  to  west,  the 
Kelkeet-Soo,  or  "  Kelkeet  River,"  so  called  from  the  plateau  whence  it 
has  origin,  once  the  Lycus,  till  ultimately  it  joins  the  Yeshil-Irmak,  or 
"  Green  River,"  the  Iris  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  it  falls  into  the  sea  east 
of  Samsoon.  The  height  of  the  channel  here  is  exactly  3,000  feet.  We 
cross  it ;  and  a  rapid  climb  of  2,000  feet  on  the  northern  side  brings  us 
up  to  Kara-Hisar,  where  it  stands  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  coast-chain, 
here  styled  Chal-Dagh.  It  is  the  same  mountain  series  as  the  Kolat- 
Dagh,  which  we  had  surmounted  seventeen  days  before  in  an  opposite 
direction,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  away  to  the  east. 

As  now  we  traverse  the  great  shelf,  on  the  further  or  northern  side  of 
which  stands  the  town  of  Kara-Hisar,  I  observe  that  the  entire  soil 
beneath  our  horses'  feet  is  a  pavement  of  lava  and  tuff,  black  and  grey  ; 
while  to  right,  left,  and  in  front  of  us,  rise  great  black  abrupt  masses,  also 
lava,  and  reaching  to  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  These,  when  we 
advance,  group  themselves  into  an  enormous  oval  of  nearly  four  miles  in 
total  length,  by  two-and-a-half  in  breadth,  interrupted,  however,  by  wide 
gaps ;  and  wanting  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  circumference  on  the 
southern  side,  where  the  encroaching  torrent  of  Shahr-Soo,  crossing  the 
oval  on  its  way  to  the  Kelkeet  river,  has  seemingly  undermined  and  swept 
it  away.  However,  the  general  outline  of  this  monster  crater  is  still 
easily  distinguishable,  as  are  also  the  lava  streams  that  have  issued  from 
it.  One  of  these  may  be  tracked  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles 
down  to  the  Kelkeet  valley,  where  its  vertical  section  shows  a  thickness 
of  more  than  100  feet. 

Nestled  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged  fragments  of  the  crater-rim 
lies  the  little  town  of  Kara-Hisar ;  and  six  hundred  feet  above,  atop  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  lava-crag,  stands  the  "  Black  Castle,"  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  castle  itself  is  built  of  the  same  black  and  porous 
lava.  I  clambered  up  the  steps  roughly  hewn  in  the  cliff,  and 'over  the 
main  entrance  of  the  fort  found  carved  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the 
Seljook  dynasty,  but  no  inscription  or  date.  It  is  not  generally  known,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  certain,  that  it  was  from  the  Seljook  emblem  that  the  later 
Byzantines,  and  after  them  others,  borrowed  the  fancied  bicipital  bird  of 
empire.  The  greater  part  of  the  castle  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins  ;  but 
the  octagon  tower,  which  served  for  a  look-out,  with  the  vaulted  keep 
below  it,  is  still  nearly  perfect,  and  its  crowning  lantern  of  pointed  arches 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  grace.  With  some  difficulty,  for  half  the  steps 
are  broken  away,  I  climbed  to  the  summit ;  the  reader  may,  if  he  likes, 
accompany  me,  and  join  me  in  studying  the  view  around  with  less  incon- 
venience to  himself. 
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We  are  here  in  the  centre  of  volcanic  action,  long  since  extinct  and 
spent ;  below  us  on  every  side  is  a  congealed  pool  of  black  lava,  ribbed, 
furrowed,  and  heaped  up  like  waves  of  a  storm.  But  beyond  this 
immediate  radius  the  mountain  strata  are  wholly  metamorphic,  shale, 
gniess,  slate,  and  the  like ;  every  part  has  clearly  been  penetrated  once  by 
intense  heat.  About  eight  miles  to  the  west  rises  the  small  dark  volcanic 
cone  of  Tekman  Tepe ;  and  far  away,  but  in  the  same  line,  peers  the 
strange  isolated  peak  called  the  Ildiz-Dagh,  or  "  Star  Mountain,"  volcanic 
also,  as  the  lava  and  pumice  round  it — I  visited  it  two  years  before — • 
amply  testify. 

Where  we  now  are  is  part  of  the  old  volcanic  line  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea  near  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  long.  35°  to  42° 
nearly.  The  period  of  its  activity  must  have  been  very  remote,  and 
antecedent  to  the  glacial,  for  the  numerous  craters,  lava-dykes,  basalt 
masses,  and  other  evidences  of  its  energy  that  yet  remain,  have  undergone 
considerable  modifications  from  torrents,  rains,  ice,  frost,  and  snow. 
Some  vestiges,  however,  of  its  original  energy  yet  remain  in  the  numerous 
hot  springs  that  stud  this  entire  region.  One  of  these  rises  at  scarce  ten 
miles  from  Kara-Hisar ;  three  others  I  have  myself  visited  when  journeying 
west  of  this  point  down  the  Kelkeet-Soo  valley  ;  two  more  I  came  on  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  it ;  besides  many  others  known  to  the  natives. 
Public  baths  have  been  erected  over  many,  and  all  are  called  "Ilijeh,"  or 
"healing."  They  contain  some  iron,  like  that,  for  example,  near  Kara- 
Hisar;  others  lime.  Besides  these,  several  springs  of  the  ordinary 
temperature  bubble  up  with  carbonic  gas ;  of  such  is  one  at  about  six 
miles'  distance  from  Trebizond ;  while  another,  near  the  "  Star  Moun- 
tain," gushes  up  with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  kind  of  permanent 
geyser,  about  four  feet  in  height.  But  earthquake  shocks  are  rare  in  this 
region,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  feeble. 

Here  I  may  appropriately  mention  two  formations,  noted  by  myself  in 
the  course  of  this  very  journey,  and  both  volcanic. 

The  first  is  indeed  situated  close  to  Trebizond,  at  the  very  outset  of 
my  route  ;  but  I  did  not  give  it  then  place  in  my  narrative,  lest  I  should 
too  much  interrupt  the  series  of  remarks  relative  to  the  glacial  period. 
It  is  a  huge  dyke  of  columnar  basalt,  interposed  between  the  Juraine 
strata  at  an  average  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  behind 
Trebizond.  The  Deyermend  valley  cuts  right  through  it,  and  exposes  a 
section  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  the  pillars  are  vertical,  angular, 
and  extremely  regular.  This  dyke  I  subsequently  followed  for  about 
seven  miles,  reaching  to  the  south-east ;  everywhere  it  is  of  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  character  ;  the  colour  is  greenish  brown. 

The  second  formation,  belonging  to  the  same  category,  is  that  of  Cape 
Yoros,  such  being  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  "Hieros,"  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  to  the  west  of  Trebizond,  between  that  port  and 
Tripoli.  A  month  and  a  half  after  my  visit  to  Kara-Hisar,  I  returned  by 
this  dangerous  and  almost  untrodden  cliff-track,  where  for  miles  together 
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the  only  way  leads  along  a  ledge  in  the  face  of  the  crag,  not  three  feet 
wide,  and  from  which  a  single  slip  would  be  certain  death.  Thus  I 
obtained  a  long- desired  opportunity  for  studying  this  extraordinary  pro- 
montory. A  gigantic  fan  of  basaltic  columns,  which  seem  to  radiate  from 
some  hidden  centre  deep  below,  spreads  out  tier  beyond  tier,  in  concentric 
circles  ;  one  part  of  the  arc  abuts  against  the  cliff-  itself ;  half  of  it  fronts 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  cape.  Its  colour  is  like  that  before  described, 
greenish- grey ;  and  every  rib  is,  to  the  eye,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  other.  Scrambling  along  the  rock,  I  approached  it  as  near  and 
sketched  it  as  well  as  I  could,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  my  motley 
escort,  who  were  anxious  to  get  clear  without  delay  of  so  break-neck  a 
spot.  This  basaltic  mass  is,  I  think,  nothing  else  than  the  westerly 
extremity  of  the  dyke  already  mentioned. 

But  now  let  us  redescend  the  watch-tower  of  Kara-Hisar,  and  before 
we  leave  the  Castle,  take  a  look  at  the  curious  fragments  of  old  armour 
strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  keep.  Some  of  them  are  half  melted ;  this 
condition,  as  well  as  the  deep  rifts  all  down  the  walls,  are  ascribed  by 
the  natives  hereabouts  to  the  effects  of  a  flash  of  lightning  that,  say  they, 
struck  the  building  several  years  ago. 

North  of  Kara-Hisar,  at  about  thirteen  miles  distant  in  the  rise  of 
the  mountain- chain,  here  called  the  Kara-Gul,  and  over  which  passes 
the  direct  road  to  Cherasond  and  the  Black  Sea  coast,  are  the  mines  of 
Tamzerah,  famous  for  their  yield  of  silver  and  lead.  Thither  next  I  go, 
traversing  for  four  or  five  miles  the  black  lava  overflow,  till  it  ceases 
almost  abruptly ;  and  the  road  is  gradually  upward  by  a  rugged  ravine 
through  the  metamorphic  strata  which  succeed  to  the  volcanic.  In  this 
region  are  four  alum-pits,  styled  mines,  and  worked  with  small  profit  by 
the  Turkish  Government.  The  mineral  is  abundant,  and  the  process  of 
refining  inexpensive ;  but  the  workmen  employed  are  mostly  "  Greeks," 
and,  of  course,  dishonest,  while  the  negligence  of  the  superintending 
officials  favours  the  diversion  of  the  gain. 

We  then  ford  the  ferruginous  stream  flowing  down  yet  warm  from 
the  Ilijeh  before  mentioned ;  ride  for  a  hot  and  weary  hour  up  the  arid 
ravine,  till  the  Kargha-Dagh  (or  "  Crow  Mountain")  faces  in  the  front, 
and  shows  us  the  mine  we  are  come  to  visit. 

It  is  a  single  tunnel  or  shaft,  open  to  an  extent  of  about  900  feet 
into  the  mountain,  and  sloping  downwards  by  an  angle  of  nearly  10°.  I 
will  here  give  some  statistics  relative  to  the  mine  collected  by  myself,  and 
showing,  not  so  much  what  it  is,  in  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  fashion 
that  the  labour  is  at  present  carried  on,  as  what  it  might  be. 

The  average  portion  of  metal  contained  in  the  ore  on  its  first  extrac- 
tion is  55  per  cent,  lead  and  5  per  cent,  silver.  But  among  the  heaps 
piled  below  the  shaft  I  found  some  specimens  in  which  the  lead  was  as 
much  as  82  per  cent.  The  monthly  produce  of  the  works  is  stated  at 
220  Ibs.  of  silver,  and  49,500  of  lead ;  much  of  the  silver  is,  however,  lost, 
owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  smelting  and  refining  processes.  The 
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number  of  the  calcining  furnaces  was,  when  I  was  there,  twenty-six ; 
besides,  there  were  two  smelting  furnaces,  and  six  more  for  the  separation 
of  the  silver  from  the  lead,  and  its  further  cleansing.  There  were  thus 
thirty-four  in  all.  The  total  of  workmen  employed,  including  the  char- 
coal-burners, is  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  mine  belongs  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
from  whom  it  is  rented  by  two  partners,  the  one  a  Greek,  the  other  an 
Armenian.  I  made  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  each,  when  in  private, 
informed  me  that  his  associate  was  a  peculating  rogue.  I  believed  them 
both  on  their  word  and  still  do  so.  Besides  the  original  "  concession," 
for  which  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  had  to  pay  handsomely,  they  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  Government  with  an  annual  supply  of  885  Ibs.  of  silver, 
representing  a  value  of  1,400Z.  On  the  lead  obtained  no  duty  is  taken. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  conducting  the  work  arises  from  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  Wood  is  of  scanty  growth  throughout  the  shaly  rocks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  ;  a  pro- 
cess which,  in  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  where  steep  horse-tracks 
are  the  only  means  of  communication,  involves  much  labour  and  expense. 
The  same  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  charcoal,  here  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  refining  furnaces.  Coal  there  is  none  ;  or,  better  said,  none 
available  within  reach  ;  for  of  the  mineral  itself  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
plentiful  supply  exists  under  the  plateau  and  in  the  mountains  not  many 
miles  to  the  south.  This  can  be  asserted  the  more  confidently,  because 
pieces  of  fine  and  close-grained  anthracite  are  continually  picked  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  thereabouts,  and  are  worked  into  mouthpieces  for 
pipes,  cigarette-holders,  and  other  trinkets,  which  local  ignorance  designates 
by  the  name  of  "black  amber."  I  have  myself  also  often  observed  a 
coarser  kind  of  anthracite  lying  about  in  the  valleys  and  among  the 
torrent  beds. 

But  in  no  case  has  any  serious  search  after  coal  been  yet  made  ;  and 
this  treasure,  like  many  others  in  Asia  Minor,  remains  untouched,  while 
the  mining  furnaces  are  fed  with  wood  or  charcoal  as  best  may  be. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  machinery.  It  is  true  that  the 
lessees  of  this  mine  began  by  having  some  transported  hither  from 
Europe  ;  but  before  it  had  completed  its  rough  and  expensive  carriage 
hither,  it  was  so  grievously  disjointed  and  broken  as  to  be  wholly  useless. 
No  one  was  present  to  repair  and  put  it  up ;  and  indeed  had  there  been 
any  one  of  sufficient  skill  for  the  task,  he  could  hardly  have  found  the 
means  for  effecting  it. 

A  third  great  obstacle  is  the  want  of  skilled  labour,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  of  any  labour  or  hands  at  all.  The  region  round  about  is  under- 
peopled  ;  and  the  peasants,  who  are  the  greater  part  proprietors  of  some 
three  or  four  acres  apiece,  are  unwilling  to  abandon  their  cultivation  in 
favour  of  mining  employment.  Nor  is  this  reluctance  unreasonable  on 
their  part,  since  arable  land,  if  left  fallow  for  more  than  three  years, 
relapses  by  Turkish  law  to  the  crown.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
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this  deficiency  of  labour  by  the  importation  of  practised  European  work- 
men, especially  Germans.  But  the  scheme  has  ended  in  total  failure, 
owing  to  causes  too  many  and  too  complicated  for  explanation  here,  but 
which  any  one  acquainted  with  Anatolia  may  easily  divine. 

This  discussion  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  lie  too  far  apart  from  the 
general  scope  of  my  description  ;  but  my  object  in  briefly  touching  on 
these  topics  is  to  furnish  a  hint  for  the  guidance  of  such  as  may  feel 
tempted  to  invest  capital  or  enterprise  in  the  mines  of  this  country.  Not 
oae  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  but  might  be  satisfactorily  overcome  : 
only  not  one  has,  in  practice,  been  overcome  as  yet. 

During  the  further  continuation  of  this  journey,  at  about  160  miles 
west  of  Kara-Hisar,  I  visited  a  second  mine,  that  of  Hajjee-Koi,  near 
Marsivan,  worked  by  Turks  alone,  and  with  a  somewhat  better  result. 
There  the  annual  produce  acknowledged  was  1,334  Ibs.  of  silver,  and 
191,176  Ibs.  of  lead,  while  the  number  of  workmen  came  somewhat  short 
of  200. 

But  besides  silver  and  lead,  other  minerals  abound  throughout  the 
metamorphic  coast-zone.  Copper  ore  is  to  be  found  everywhere  washed 
down  in  the  ravines  ;  indeed,  at  some  miles  distant  from  Kara-Hisar,  I 
witnessed  a  curious  and,  to  me,  a  novel  phenomenon — namely,  a  stream 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  copper  as  to  present  the  colour,  and  almost 
the  consistency,  of  pea- soup  ;  its  breadth  was  about  twelve  feet,  and  its 
extreme  depth  a  foot  or  so.  Into  this  stream  the  natives  are  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  pieces  of  iron,  in  lieu  of  which  they  withdraw,  some  days 
later,  corresponding  bars  of  the  purest  copper,  every  atom  of  the  former 
metal  having  been,  through  chemical  action,  replaced  by  an  atom  of  the 
latter.  I  had  some  trouble  to  get  my  horse  through  this  stream,  as  the 
animal  instinctively  recoiled  from  dipping  his  hoofs  into  the  corrosive 
fluid. 

Iron,  too,  abounds,  but  is  nowhere  dug  for  or  worked.  Gold  occurs 
in  small  quantities,  insufficient,  I  should  think,  to  repay  the  cost  and 
labour  of  extraction  and  refining. 

To  sum  up  :  the  mineral  district  immediately  around  Kara-Hisar  con- 
tains eighteen  mines,  four  of  silver  and  lead,  two  only  of  which  are  now, 
however,  worked,  and  fourteen  of  copper.  But  the  best  of  these  are,  so 
to  speak,  mere  surface  scratchings,  that  may  serve  to  indicate,  nohow  to 
exhaust,  the  riches  beneath ;  just  as  the  descriptions  I  have  just  given  are 
themselves  nothing  but  poor  gleanings  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  ungathered 
yet,  because  the  labourers  in  the  harvest  are  not  few,  but  none. 

W.  GIFFOBD  PALGRAVE. 
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A  TALE   OF   1772. 

I. 

ON  the  eve  of  New  Year's  Day,  1772,  one  of  those  undiligent  contrivances 
which  were  just  then  beginning  to  be  called  diligences,  rumbled  up  the 
Rue  St.  Denis  in  Paris,  with  more  cracking  of  whip  on  the  part  of  the 
postilion  than  perhaps  the  matter  required.  The  postilion  wore  a  glazed 
hat  with  a  peak  to  it,  a  blue  jacket  with  four-score  of  brass  buttons,  boots 
rising  to  mid-thigh,  and  a  pigtail  descending  half  a  foot  beyond  his 
shoulder-blades.  He  was  also  clean  shaved,  or  ought  to  have  been ;  and 
his  cracking  his  whip  was  nothing  but  an  affectionate  way  of  intimating  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  that  here  was  he  back  again  from 
Chantilly  with  a  cargo  of  passengers  from  the  north — an  intimation  for 
which  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  care  but  little,  seeing  that  it  being 
then  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  were  all  withindoors  at  supper,  and 
had  no  time  to  bestow  upon  street  noises.  So  the  coach  jogged  on  its 
way  over  the  bumpy  stones  with  which  the  Provost  of  Paris  was  wont  to 
obstruct  the  roads  under  pretence  of  paving  them,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
coach-yard  half-way  down  the  thoroughfare,  where  everybody  alighted — 
that  is,  two  men,  one  about  five-and-thirty  years  old,  whose  periwig  and 
coat,  though  a  little  rumpled  by  travel,  were  of  good  French  make  ;  the 
other,  a  somewhat  younger  man,  whose  clothes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  in  a  foreign  country,  and  who,  by  the  sword  that  dangled  at  his  side, 
contrary  to  the  fashion  then  recently  adopted  by  civilians,  might  be  taken 
for  a  soldier.  Though  the  two  passengers  had  been  faring  together  for 
the  last  six  leagues,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  struck  up  much  of  an 
acquaintance,  for  the  first  thing  they  did  upon  descending  wras  to  complain 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  which  made  conversation  impossible. 
This  they  did,  laughing  at  their  misfortune,  as  the  fashion  is  among 
Frenchmen  ;  and  both  having  thus  broken  the  ice,  began  rummaging 
together  for  their  luggage,  the  elder  man  with -the  correct  periwig  seeming 
much  more  concerned  about  a  large  parcel  of  books  tied  together  by  a 
rope  than  about  his  leathern  valise.  However,  both  books  and  valise  were 
lifted  out  with  equal  jauntiness  by  an  ostler  with  hay  bound  round 
his  legs  in  lieu  of  boots ;  the  military  man's  two  trunks  were  also 
lowered  from  the  roof  with  a  great  deal  of  useless  shouting  by  a  second 
ostler  booted  like  the  first ;  and  a  silver  pound  (read  one  franc)  having 
been  tendered  by  each  passenger  to  the  postilion  in  honour  of  its  being 
New  Year  on  the  morrow,  the  whole  party,  travellers,  ostlers  and  thankful 
postilion,  trooped  across  the  frost-carpeted  yard  into  the  inn  called 
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"  L'Hotel  d'Artois,"  which  figured  hard  by.  As  they  went,  the  younger 
passenger  said  respectfully  to  the  elder:  "  Is  the  Hotel  d'Espagne  still 
the  best  hotel  in  Paris,  sir  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  smiling  under  his  three-cornered  hat, 
and  drawing  his  ample  cloak  closer  round  him  for  the  cold.  "But  the 
Hotel  d'Espagne  in  the  Hue  St.  Honore  is  far,  whereas  hunger  is  near — 
at  least,  I  speak  for  mine."  And  he  pointed  to  the  ground-floor  windows 
of  the  Hotel  d'Artois,  rendered  ruddy  by  the  glow  of  a  splendid  wood  fire, 
which  lit  up  half  the  yard. 

In  front  of  the  fire  were  roasting  fraternally  on  the  same  spit  a  hare, 
a  fowl,  and  a  loin  of  veal,  and  by  the  spit  was  standing  a  boy  with  a 
white  muffin-cap  on,  who,  ladle  in  hand,  was  basting  these  pieces  of  roast. 
"  I  think,"  added  the  stranger,  quickening  his  pace,  "  there  is  that  in  this 
sight  would  tempt  even  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Soubise,  who,  they  say, 
loves  his  dinner  better  than  anything  in  this  world — or  the  next."  Upon 
which  he  laughed,  and  so  did  the  other. 

The  travellers  were  received  at  the  door  by  a  cheery  host  dressed  all 
in  white,  and  with  a  sheath  full  of  many-sized  knives  in  his  belt,  who 
proceeded  to  tell  them — which  was  an  untruth,  but  a  very  pleasant  one 
— that  he  had  guessed  he  should  be  honoured  by  persons  of  quality 
that  evening,  and  so  had  prepared  a  better  dinner  than  usual.  Saying 
this,  he  peered  rather  ruefully  over  the  shoulders  of  the  two  gentlemen 
to  see  whether  there  were  not  more  of  them  behind,  but  detecting  none, 
veiled  his  disappointment  under  an  inaudible  sigh  and  an  imperceptible 
shrug,  smirked,  and  bade  the  two  which  Providence  had  sent  him  wel- 
come. A  courteous  embarrassment  then  took  place  in  the  doorway, 
respecting  which  of  the  travellers  should  cross  the  threshold  first,  each 
insisting  to  yield  that  honour  to  the  other.  But  when  the  elder  saw 
that  the  younger  was  decidedly  resolved  not ,  to  precede  him,  he  passed, 
saying,  with  a  politeness  which  we  should  consider  stilted  now,  but  which 
was  no  more  than  customary  then  :  "Your  servant  leads,  sir,  to  show 
you  the  way."  And  show  the  way  he  did,  straight  into  the  kitchen  where 
the  fowl,  the  hare,  and  the  veal  were  roasting  under  the  eye  of  the  boy 
with  the  muffin-cap,  and  to  the  music  of  a  buff  dog,  whose  function  it  was 
to  turn  the  spit,  and  who  clattered  rhythmically  with  his  feet  as  he 
did  so. 

Civilization  having  not  yet  invented  the  coffee-room — at  least,  for 
small  French  inns — it  was  in  the  kitchfti  that  travellers  were  used  to 
dine  ;  and  a  very  jovial  kitchen  this  one  was,  with  its  chimney  big 
enough  to  cook  for  a  whole  regiment ;  its  clean,  pink-tiled  floor  with 
yellow  sprinkling  of  sand  ;  tits  broad  deal  table  running  down  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  its  furbished  rows  of  pewter-platters  lighting  up  the 
shelves  of  the  dresser  as  if  they  were  silver.  From  a  beam  that  bisected 
the  whole  length  of  the  smoke-greyed  ceiling  hung  bunches  of  lavender, 
mint,  and  rue,  Mayence  hams  in  their  brown  coats,  pieces  of  bacon-flitch, 
half-dozens  of  rushlights  suspended  by  their  stiff  wicks,  and  endless 
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strings  of  silky,  chubby  onions,  a  few  of  which  an  alert  damsel  was 
plucking  down  just  as  the  travellers  entered,  to  put  into  a  stew-pot. 
She  wore  a  red  and  white  striped  gown,  did  this  damsel,  a  close-fitting 
black  jacket,  a  sackcloth  apron,  hair  combed  straight  off  the  forehead 
without  a  parting,  and  a  white  cap  tied  under  her  chin  and  covering  both 
her  ears,  which  must  have  been  pretty  ones,  to  judge  from  the  rest  of  the 
face.  She  ought  also  to  have  been  wearing  a  white  kerchief  pinned  cross- 
wise over  her  bosom,  but  the  heat  had  made  her  throw  this  off,  and 
further  induced  her  to  unfasten  the  top  hooks  of  her  jacket,  so  that  her 
snow-white  throat  stood  revealed  in  contrast  to  her  cheeks,  which  flamed 
like  the  wood-embers  that  were  doing  the  roast.  With  this,  her  arms 
bared  up  to  her  shoulders,  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  the  onions  in  the 
other,  she  looked  like  a  Diana  Ultrix  or  like  a  priestess  about  to  do 
sacrifice  ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  raised  their  hats  at  the  apparition, 
astonished  and  perhaps  a  little  charmed.  She  answered,  with  that  archly 
demure  humility  which  pretty  woman  knows  how  to  bestow  upon  miserable 
man,  but  immediately  turned  to  hide  her  laughter  in  her  apron,  for  in 
baring  his  head,  the  younger  of  the  strangers  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  wig,  but  wore  his  own  hair,  a  proceeding  as  absurd  and  unnatural 
as  though  one  of  our  ladies  was  to  do  the  same  thing  now-a-days.  Even 
the  boy  with  the  muffin-cap  was  moved  to  mirth  at  it,  and  though  he  had 
no  wig  of  his  own,  but  only  bristles,  averted  his  head  grinning,  and  began 
to  baste  his  roast  with  energy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  seen  how  much  he 
enjoyed  the  joke. 

"  Jacqueline,"  exclaimed  the  host,  who  had  also  been  a  little  dismayed 
by  the  absence  of  a  wig  on  his  guest's  head,  beginning  to  wonder  who  the 
man  could  be  who  displayed  such  eccentricity — "  Jacqueline,  here  are  two 
worshipful  travellers  who  request  to  have  each  one  of  our  best  rooms  " 
(this  he  said  pointedly,  to  prove  whether  the  wigless  stranger  would 
betray  penury  by  suggesting  that  one  bed-room  might  do  for  the  two  ;  but 
the  stranger  said  nothing) ;  "  and,"  added  the  host,  putting  out  a  new 
feeler,  "  the  gentlemen  desire  to  be  served  with  a  bottle  of  our  best 
Burgundy  from  behind  the  faggots  to  wash  down  that  hare  withal." 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  without  the  wig,  approvingly,  "I  have  been  so 
long  absent  from  France,  Sir  Host,  that  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  will  look 
like  the  face  of  an  old  friend." 

"  He  has  been  long  absent  from  France,"  was  the  host's  moody 
reflection  as  Mdlle.  Jacqueline, "wiping  the  onion  knife  on  her  apron,  cut 
down  two  of  the  rushlights  and  stuck  them  in  brass  candlesticks.  "  Who 
knows  but  that  he  may  be  a  Prussian  spy  ?  "  and  as  Mdlle.  Jacqueline, 
having  lit  the  two  dips,  offered  each  of  the  strangers  one,  preparatory  to 
conducting  them  to  their  rooms,  he  nudged  the  postilion,  who  had  entered 
with  his  fares  and  was  now  unceremoniously  drawing  off  his  boots  by  the 
fireside,  and  whispered,  "  Jean-Pierre,  who  are  our  two  travellers — do 
you  know  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  Jean-Pierre,  as  the  strangers  vanished  with 
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Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  who  was  still  smothering  fitful  gusts  of  laughter  in  her 
apron.  "  All  I  know  is  that  the  postilion  at  Chantilly  told  me  the  younger 
one  conies  from  Havre,  and  paid  genteelly  at  all  the  relays.  As  for  the 
"other  he  got  in  at  Chantilly  itself,  and  when  we  reached  the  town-dues' 
barrier  at  St.  Denis,  he  had  a  row  with  the  Customs'  officer  about  a  book 
of  his,  written  by  an  English  heretic,  one  Monsieur  Hume  I  think  they 
said,  which  he  was  carrying  under  his  arm.  And  as  the  Customs'  officers 
are  very  stiff  in  all  that  concerns  our  Catholic  religion,  blessed  if  he'd  ever 
have  got  the  book  through  at  all  if  he  hadn't  bribed  them  all  round, 
beginning  with  Monsieur  the  lieutenant  of  Customs,  who,  hearing  there 
was  money  going  on  down  below,  hurried  into  our  midst,  and  was  for 
citing  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Papal  edict  which  curses  that  Monsieur 
Hume's  works  to  all  eternity,  if  my  fare  hadn't  stopped  his  mouth  with  a 
half-crown  piece." 

"  God  be  praised,"  sighed  the  host,  much  relieved,  "  if  he  bribes  like 
that  he  must  be  a  true  gentleman,"  and  lifting  a  copper  pitcher  of  wine 
from  off  the  dresser  he  poured  out  the  postilion  a  mugful.  "  You  see, 
Jean-Pierre,  times  are  hard  now,  and  two  customers  only  on  a  New  Year's 
eve  is  not  much." 

"No,  it  ain't,  "assented  Jean-Pierre  ;  who,  having  got  off  his  boots  by 
this  time,  accepted  the  mug  nothing  loth  and  drained  it.  "  With  bread 
at  five  sous  the  four  pounds,  and  a  famine  *  every  other  year  or  so  for  a 
change,  and  with  the  price  of  lodgings  rising  so  that  I,  Jean-Pierre,  have 
to  pay  two  francs  a  month  for  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  there's  not  much 
to  be  crying  Te  Deum  laudamus  for  in  church  of  a  Sunday." 

"  And  taxes ! "  proceeded  the  cheery  host,  dismally,  as  he  laid  the 
cloth  at  the  end  of  the  table  furthest  from  the  fire.  "  If  our  King,  whom 
the  saints  guard,  puts  it  into  his  head  to  get  us  thrashed  again  by  the 
Prussians  or  the  English — whom  may  the  devil  take — not  even  M.  Terray, 
the  Controller  of  Finances — whom  may  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  pursue  to 
his  graveside  and  beyond  it — not  even  he  will  be  able  to  wrench  more 
money  out  of  us  to  pay  the  cost.  You  don't  draw  wheat  out  of  empty 
sacks,  says  the  byword." 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  ejaculated  the  postilion,  rapping  his  bare  heels  on 
the  floor  (for  postilions  were  not  yet  indoctrinated  to  the  use  of  socks  in 
those  days).  "  No,  but  it's  this  M.  Terray  who  has  said  that  the  people 

*  Five  terrible  famines  ravaged  France  during  the  18th  century,  viz.  in  1740-41, 
1752,  1767-69,  1775-78,  and  1788-89.  All  five  were  artificial,  that  is  designedly 
caused  by  that  association  known  as  le  Pacte  de  Famine — a  company  which  numbered 
Louis  XV.  among  its  secret  members,  and  had  for  its  object  the  buying-up  of  all  the 
corn  in  the  land,  so  that  in  years  of  the  greatest  plenty  the  people  might  be  made  to 
pay  for  their  bread  at  famine  prices.  Five  financiers  were  the  promoters  of  this 
delightful  traffic, — Orry,  Taboureau  des  Reaux,  Boudain,Langlois,  and  Trudaine  de 
Montigny,  and  the  fortunes  they  made  were  colossal.  In  1769,  a  clerk  of  the  name  of 
Rinville,  having  discovered  the  secret  of  the  monopolists,  made  an  attempt  to  divulge 
it,  and  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  lift  up  their  voices  at  the  wrong  time.  He 
was  thrust  into  the  Bastille,  and  eked  out  twenty  years  of  hig  unworthy  life  there. 
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are  an  orange  which  one  must  squeeze — squeeze  like  this,"  added  he, 
wringing  some  melted  frost  out  of  his  pigtail,  "  and  I  bethink  me  he  will 
squeeze  us  so  long  as  he  has  the  chance,  for  at  St.  Denis  they  were 
saying  that  there  were  two  fresh  taxes  coming  to  us  for  a  New  Year's* 
gift." 

"  If  I  had  the  larrupping  of  him  for  just  five  minutes  with  that  whip 
of  yours  !  "  grumbled  the  cheery  host. 

Here  the  boy  with  the  muffin-cap,  who  was  none  other  than  the  host's 
son,  turned  round  giggling  and  said,  "  Tother  day  when  I  was  at  the 
Innocents'  market  a-buying  meat,  came  along  a  whopping  coach  with  two 
outriders  in  front  and  a  black  behind,  and  some  one  shouted,  '  It's 
FAbbe  Terray.'  Then  everybody  rushed  up  hooting  and  shaking  their 
fists  ;  and  I  caught  up  a  turnip  off  a  stall,  a  big  turnip,  and  let  fly  at  the 
coach- window  and  broke  the  glass.  Then  I  ran  away." 

"  Thou'lt  get  thee  whipped  by  the  hangman  one  of  these  days," 
growled  his  unappreciative  sire.  "  Let  me  catch  thee  throwing  aught  at 
coaches  of  the  great  again,  and  I'll  box  thy  ears  for  thee.  Get  to  thy 
basting." 

The  boy  got  to  his  basting,  and  no  doubt  began  to  speculate,  as  he 
plied  his  ladle,  wherefore  it  should  be  lawful  to  wish  a  Minister  assailed 
by  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  but  not  to  throw  a  turnip  at  him.  Meanwhile 
the  host,  moving  as  briskly  as  might  be,  set  out  on  the  table  pewter-plates, 
short  thick-stemmed  glasses,  black-handled  knives,  two-pronged  forks, 
and  a  pint  goblet  full  of  grey  salt,  each  grain  of  which  was  the  size  of  a 
small  hailstone.  And  the  postilion  seeing  these  preparations  advancing, 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  high  price  of  his  lodging  and  the  Abbe  Terray, 
bent  over  the  spit,  sniffed  and  said,  "  That's  a  fine  piece  of  veal,  Master 
Mouiflot :  I'll  sup  off  a  slice  of  it." 

"  You  shall,"  nodded  the  host ;  "  Jacqueline  '11  set  the  cloth  for  us  at 
this  end,  but  not  till  the  gentlemen  have  done.  Here  they  are,  it  seems  ; 
I  hear  them  coming  downstairs.  Clovis  "  (this  to  the  boy),  "  go  down  to 
the  cellar  and  fetch  two  bottles  of  the  yellow  seal,  and  mind  they're  well 
rubbed  in  the  cobwebs  before  coming  up.  Bestir  thyself." 

Clovis  departed ;  the  gentlemen  re-entered,  having  deposited  their 
cloaks  and  luggage  upstairs,  and  in  another  ten  minutes  the  supper  was 
dished  up.  But  we  are  not  going  to  describe  this  supper,  which  differed 
little  from  the  ordinary  suppers  of  men  who  are  hungry.  During  forty 
minutes  the  strangers  turned  their  undivided  attention  successively  to  a 
dish  of  trout,  the  hare,  a  bowl  of  haricot-beans,  and  a  cream-tart ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Mdlle.  Jacqueline  had  brought  a  dish  of  walnuts,  and  Clovis 
two  more  bottles  of  yellow  seal,  that  their  proceedings  began  to  assume 
any  noteworthy  interest.  For  then  the  younger  man,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  the  flap-pockets  of  his  waistcoat, 
said,  with  a  grave  smile,  "  If  men  only  sup  well  in  their  native  lands, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  supped  for  ten  years." 

"Ten  years!"   echoed  his  companion   politely,  and  examining  him 
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with  interest.  "  You  must  have  been  young,  monsieur,  when  you  began 
roving." 

"  It  was  not  roving  for  pleasure,"  answered  the  other.  "  Ten  years 
ago,  Quebec  in  Canada  had  just  been  taken  by  the  English,  and  brave 
Montcalm  slain.  As  you  may  remember,  a  thrill  ran  through  the  country, 
and  crushed  as  we  were  by  the  disasters  of  that  accursed  Seven  Years' 
War,  strength  enough  was  still  left  in  us  to  organize  a  legion  for  the  relief 
of  our  fairest  colony.  I  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  who  sailed  for 
America  in  '61,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  six  months  after." 

"  Two  hundred  heroes,  sir,"  said  the  elder  man  emphatically,  and 
bowing. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  speaker,  taking  up  his  glass  and  looking  at  the 
red  liquid  in  it;  for  Frenchmen  have  never  been  prone  to  self-disparage- 
ment, and  this  one  saw  no  reason  why,  being  a  hero,  he  should  not  call 
himself  so.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  notwithstanding  that  little 
drawback  about  the  wig,  and  the  habitual  expression  on  his  face  was  one  of 
frankness  and  energy.  His  clothes,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  against 
him,  being  rude  of  cut  and  of  unfashionable  plum- colour ;  but  this  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  grace  with  which  he  wore  these  faulty 
garments,  and  also  by  his  strength  of  limb,  which  suggested  that  it 
might  turn  out  unpleasantly  for  any  one,  save  a  woman,  who  chose  to 
make  merry  at  his  expense.  His  ways  were  a  little  abrupt  when  he 
warmed  in  conversation,  but  they  were  always  courteous,  and  on  the 
whole  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  being  a  young  man  quick  to  take 
offence  but  not  quarrelsome,  well-pleased  with  himself  but  not  over- 
weening, fond  of  talk  and  yet  just  halting  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  which 
divides  loquacity  from  babbling.  As  to  his  companion,  the  five  or  six 
years'  difference  of  age  would  not  have  been  enough  to  account  for  that 
mellowed  look  of  matured  good-nature — those  soft  ways  of  easy  urbanity 
which  distinguished  this  quiet  and  well-dressed  gentleman.  Here  was 
evidently  a  man  who  had  seen,  said,  and  done  much  more  than  a  vulgar 
man  would  have  suspected  from  his  mere  talk ;  but  experience,  instead  of 
ripening  him  into  a  cynic,  had  made  him  wholly  indulgent  for  human 
foibles — so  indulgent,  indeed,  that  when  he  heard  or  witnessed  anything 
peculiarly  human,  that  is  selfish,  he  would  nod  his  well-powdered  head 
gently,  as  though  to  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  this  is  an  old  friend ;  I  have  met  with 
it  so  many  and  many  a  time  before,"  and,  doing  this,  would  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  His  features  were  as  handsome  as  those  of  his  younger  vis-a- 
vis, perhaps  handsomer,  for  they  had  a  touch  of  that  refinement  which  is 
only  bred  of  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  society ;  but  he  had  that  in 
him  which  was  worth  more  than  good  looks — a  brow  and  eyes  that 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  also  a  voice  that  quickly  arrested 
the  attention  of  intelligent  persons,  and  made  them  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  This  is  no  common  man." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  the  younger  stranger,  continuing  to  look  through  his 
wine,  whilst  his  companion  opposite  looked  benevolently  at  him.  "  Yes ; 
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of  the  two  hundred  of  us,  I  think  there  remained  no  more  than  ten  when 
the  six  months  were  over.  I  myself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained 
so  till  the  peace — that  shameful  peace  of  '63,  which  placed  us  the  lowest 
among  nations.  Ah,  sir  !  if  you  have  never  been  prisoner,  and  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  hear  an  enemy  say,  '  We  have  dictated  a  peace 
which  you  have  signed  !  '  you  have  never  felt  what  it  is  to  be  humiliated." 
He  emptied  his  glass  at  a  draught,  set  it  down  with  a  rap  on  the  table, 
and  added  vehemently,  "  Those  humiliations  come  of  the  King  putting 
himself  and  his  people  under  the  tutelage  of  harlots." 

"  Tush  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  cautious  smile,  and  he  glanced 
down  the  table  towards  the  fireside  end,  where  Master  Moufflot  the  host, 
Jean-Pierre  the  postilion,  and  Clovis  of  the  muffin-cap  were  supping, 
under  the  attendance  of  Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  who,  woman-like,  had  heard 
everything,  but  who  also,  having  been  repenting  her  a  little,  after  frequent 
glances  at  the  young  man,  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  laughed  at  him 
at  first,  made  a  clatter  with  her  iron-heeled  shoes,  and  so  opportunely 
drowned  his  voice. 

"  It  is  ever  unsafe  to  speak  the  truth,  I  know,"  took  up  the  young 
man,  lowering  his  tone  by  an  octave  ;  "  but  there  are  things  that  would 
call  for  the  brazen  trumpets  of  Joshua  to  proclaim  them.  If  you  knew 
how  much  I  suffered  from  what  I  heard  our  enemies  say — that  the  days 
of  France  were  over,  that  the  vital  spirit  had  gone  out  of  us,  that  we  were 
fit  to  be  only  the  cooks  and  dancing-masters  of  Europe  !  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  return  to  my  country.  When  free,  I  began  to  travel,  seeing 
everywhere  I  went  new  empires  starting  into  birth  under  the  wing  of  our 
powerful  rival.  In  America,  in  India,  in  the  southern  plains  of  Africa, 
— everywhere  the  English  tongue  was  spoken,  and  the  French  name 
unknown  or  derided.  Everywhere  I  noted  English  enterprise,  English 
commerce,  English  war- ships  sailing  proudly  in  their  queenship  of  the 
seas  ;  and,  if  I  met  with  anything  French,  it  was  some  woman's  frippery, 
or  an  obscene  book,  which  men  read  laughing  over  their  cups  and  with 
closed  doors,  tossing  it  into  the  fire  afterwards,  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  for  the  author  and  for  the  land  that  produced  him.  I  could  have 
clutched  some  of  these  churls  by  the  throat,  and  shaken  the  life  out  of 
them  in  my  bitterness  and  jealousy  ;  but  what  would  that  have  profited  ? 
I  dragged  on  my  weary  journey  from  land  to  land,  closing  my  ears  to 
French  news,  as  a  man  does  who  fears  that  he  shall  only  hear  things  that 
he  will  have  cause  to  redden  at.  When  I  saw  a  Frenchman,  I  avoided 
him  ;  if  a  French  gazette  came  within  my  reach,  I  fled  from  it.  It  was 
by  a  pure  hazard  that,  eighteen  months  ago,  being  in  Calcutta,  where  the 
English  are  founding  an  Eastern  London,  I  heard  that  the  woman 
Pompadour,  who  had  governed  us,  was  dead  ;  that  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  this  unworthy  jade,  was  renewing  our  army, 
rebuilding  our  navy,  and  scattering  everywhere  around  him  with  his 
statesman-like  hand  the  seeds  of  order,  prosperity,  and  future  glory. 
You  will  not  laugh  at  me,  monsieur,  when  I  say  that,  on  hearing  this 
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news,  and  living  as  I  was  among  strangers,  whose  happiness  I  had  been 
envying,  I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands  and  wept.  '  Why  do  you  shed 
tears  ?  '  they  said.  And  I  answered, '  I  weep  like  an  orphan  who  thought 
his  mother  dead,  and  hears  she  has  resuscitated.'  " 

There  was  genuine  emotion  in  the  way  in  which  these  words  were 
pronounced,  and  Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  who  had  heard  as  before,  did  a  little 
more  clattering  with  her  shoes.  As  for  the  elder  stranger,  he  nodded 
silently,  and  leaned  over  the  table  to  refill  his  companion's  glass.  But 
then  he  resumed  his  position,  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  young  man, 
as  if  to  say,  "  And  what  then  ?  " 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  divining  the  query,  "  then  I  instantly 
made  my  arrangements  to  return  home.  I  had  been  secretly  longing  for 
such  a  minute,  as  a  lover  longs  for  the  moment  when  he  shall  be  reconciled 
to  his  mistress,  or  a  prodigal  for  the  day  when  he  shall  bend  his  steps 
towards  his  father's  house  again.  The  ship  that  bore  me  went  fast — we 
were  but  three  months  sailing  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
but  the  wind  itself  would  not  have  been  swift  enough  for  my  desires.  At 
the  Cape,  too,  I  fell  ill — perhaps,  from  excitement,  and  the  fear  that 
great  things  might  be  done  in  France  before  I  was  there  to  take  part  in 
them.  You  know  that  feeling  :  it  is  not  a  noble  one  ;  but  love  is  ever 
selfish.  At  last,  however,  I  recovered,  and  embarked  on  an  English 
vessel,  which  took  me  from  the  Cape  to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Brazils — without  meaning  it,  but  the  winds  were  contrary — and  from  the 
Brazils  to  Bristol.  At  Bristol  I  changed  ships,  and  sped  to  Havre,  where 
I  landed  three  days  ago,  never  having  willingly  paused  a  single  hour,  and 
yet  having  been  sixteen  months  on  my  journey.  But  now  all  the  trouble 
is  over,  thanks  be  to  Providence  !  and  to-morrow  I  purpose  going  to 
Versailles,  and  paying  my  court  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  I  shall  remind 
him  that  my  father  and  he  were  friends,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  be 
employed  in  s5me  capacity  in  the  King's  service.  I  have  a  thirst  to  serve 
my  country,  and  devote  to  her  use  some  of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
I  have  picked  up  in  the  world.  Why  should  not  France — I  have  often 
asked  myself  during  the  weary  night  vigils  on  board  those  vessels — why 
should  not  France  be  as  great  as  England  ?  What  have  the  English 
more  than  we  ?  Have  we  not  wit,  bravery,  and  strength  ?  Wherefore, 
then,  should  we  be  condemned  to  perpetually  grope  and  stumble,  whilst 
they  soar  ?  It  needs  but  a  man  to  lead  us,  I  used  to  think — a  man  not 
led  by  woman  ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  have  this  man  in  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  who,  if  life  and  the  King's  favour  be  spared  him,  is  to  make  of 
France  the  country  she  was  during  the  short  ten  years  that  Henri  IV. 
reigned.  Here's  to  him,  and  confusion  to  all  his  enemies,  great  and 
small !  " 

The  young  man  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it.  His  com- 
panion, looking  at  him  the  while  with  an  expression  in  which  interest  and 
pity  were  curiously  blended.  Master  MoufHot  the  host,  having  just 
caught  the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  over  the  din  which  he  and  the 
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postilion  were  making  with  their  knives,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  glanced 
up  the  table,  seeing  which,  Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  ever  quick,  hurried  to  his 
side,  and  nudged  him  once  or  twice  with  the  wine-pitcher.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence  :  then  the  elder  stranger,  after  appearing  to  hesitate  as 
to  whether  he  should  speak  or  no,  said,  gently,  "  The  news  you  received 
eighteen  months  ago  was,  presumably,  nine  or  ten  months'  old, 
monsieur  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other;  "it  may  have  been  a  year  old.  It 
came  from  a  traveller  who  had  crossed  France  and  visited  half  Europe 
before  sailing  for  India." 

"  And  you  have  heard  none  since  ?  " 

"  None.  My  lot  has  been  among  Englishmen,  who  thought  too  much 
about  their  own  business  to  care  for  ours." 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard,  monsieur"  (and  here  the  speaker's  tone 
was  very  soft  and  very  considerate) — "  you  have  not  heard  that  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul  has  been  disgraced  these  two  years,  with  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  de  Praslin,  and  all  his  colleagues  ;  that  his  successor  is  the  frivolous 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  who  has  M.  Maupeou  for  his  Chancellor,  and  a  certain 
mad  Abb£  Terray  for  his  Finance  Minister  ;  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
has  been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  Council  of  court  favourites,  who 
mete  out  justice  by  the  crown's-worth  ;  that  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
could  at  least  spell  her  name,  has  been  replaced  by  a  Marquise  du  Barry, 
whom  his  Majesty  picked  out  of  the  gutter  to  set  over  our  heads  ;  and 
that,  under  this  woman's  rule,  the  honour  of  France  has  fallen  into  such 
a  pretty  plight  that  we  are  about  to  consent  to  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  once  our  ally,  from  time  out  of  mind  our  friend." 

All  this  was  uttered  quietly  but  rapidly  at  a  breath.  The  young  man 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  insulted,  and,  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
start,  overturned  his  glass,  which  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  floor.  Pale, 
and  with  glaring  eyes,  he  rested  both  hands  on  the  table,  and,  leaning 
forward,  said  hoarsely  and  angrily,  "  Is  this  a  joke,  sir  ?  "Who  are  you 
that  tell  me  this  ?  "  And  clutching  the  tablecloth  under  his  excited 
fingers,  he  widened  a  small  rent  that  had  been  there  to  the  size  of  a 
cheese-plate,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  who  clasped  her 
hands  and  made  a  step  forward,  ejaculating  a  "  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  " 

The  elder  stranger  had  risen  too,  and  so  had  the  host,  the  postilion, 
and  Clovis  of  the  muffin-cap ;  but  the  stranger  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
stating  either  his  name  or  his  profession,  at  least  for  the  moment,  for  just  at 
this  juncture  footsteps  sounded  in  the  courtyard,  then  over  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and 
revealed  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  carried  a  lantern  and  staff,  the  other 
a  ledger  and  a  truncheon.  It  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  this  pair  for 
officers  of  M.  de  Sartine,  the  Lieutenant- General  of  Police,  for  they  had 
villanous  countenances  ;  and  in  those  days  the  police  were  chiefly  recruited 
among  criminals,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  a  well-known  proverb.  It 
should  be  stated  that  M.  de  Sartine  was  a  pearl  among  Ministers  of  Police. 
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Not  a  man  entered  or  left  Paris,  or  bought  or  sold,  or  read,  wrote,  courted, 
ate  or  drank  in  it,  without  his  being  informed  of  the  fact.  He  had  reduced 
his  system  of  police  to  such  an  art  that  it  was  justly  said  of  him  that,  in 
his  time,  one  half  of  France  were  spies  upon  the  other  half.  The  only 
objection  that  could  be  urged  against  his  system  was,  that  he  caught  few 
thieves  or  cut-throats  with  it,  his  agents  being  much  too  busy  seeing  what 
people  ate  and  drank,  as  aforesaid,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  those  who 
niched  or  murdered.  This  was  a  blemish,  certainly  ;  but  then,  we  cannot 
expect  everything. 

The  man  with  the  ledger  advanced,  followed  by  the  man  with  the 
lantern,  and,  lifting  a  finger  to  his  hat,  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
strangers  :  "  Good-evening,  Master  Moufflot  ;  any  travellers  to-day  ?  " 
Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer :  "  My  respects  to  you,  gentlemen  ; 
your  passports." 

Still  angry  and  pale,  but  a  little  appeased  by  this  intruding  episode, 
the  younger  man  silently  drew  a  small  canvas-bag  from  one  of  his  pockets, 
extracted  a  passport  from  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  man,  who  bowed  and 
unfolded  it.  The  functionary  with  the  lantern  raised  it  aloft  so  that  his 
colleague  could  see  in  reading  the  contents. 

"  '  M.  le  Chevalier  Hector  de  Lafeuille,'  passport  issued  by  the  King's 
Consul  at  Bristol.  Very  good,  monsieur.  When  desiring  to  leave  Paris, 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  for  this  at  the  office  of  M.  le  Lieutenant 
Ge'ne'ral  in  the  Chatelet."  (Here  he  dropped  the  passport  into  the  skirt 
pocket  of  his  coat.)  "  Twenty-two  sous  to  pay,  if  you  please — the  King's 
duty  on  travellers  of  distinction — and  what  you  think  good  "  (here  the  two 
hats  were  abjectly  removed)  "  for  your  humble  servants,  who  receive  no 
pay." 

The  young  man  gave  a  crown-piece  worth  three  francs  ;  and,  simulta- 
neously, the  other  traveller  handed  his  passport,  also  with  a  crown-piece 
to  accompany  it.  The  document  was  unfolded  as  before,  and  the  man 
with  the  ledger  glanced  at  the  name — "  M.  BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT-PIERRE." 

II. 

There  have,  in  all  times,  been  men  who  loved  their  country  with  a 
fervour  that  was  distressing  to  others  who  could  not  share  in  the  sentiment 
to  the  same  extent.  Good,  easy  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  was  a  loyal  French- 
man, and  loved  both  king  and  country  as  they  deserve  to  be  loved  ;  but  he 
had  never  gone  to  the  length  of  feeling  uncomfortable  because  either  one 
or  the  other  seemed  out  of  order ;  and  the  violence  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Lafeuille' s  outburst  at  the  news  that  the  King  was  going  as  wrong  as  ever, 
and  the  country  rather  worse  than  ever,  struck  him  first  as  a  thing  to  be 
admired  as  new,  next  as  a  thing  to  be  gently  combated  with  soothing  argu- 
ments. Accordingly,  when  M.  de  Sartine's  two  gentlemen  had  withdrawn, 
along  with  the  passports  and  the  crown-pieces,  and  when  Master  Moufflot 
had  picked  up  the  bits  of  broken  glass,  and  Mdlle.  Jacqueline  looked  at  the 
rent  in  the  tablecloth,  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  laid  a  hand  on  the  Chevalier's 
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arm,  and,  in  a  tone  so  bland  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  it,  suggested 
a  stroll  in  the  night  air. 

"  There  is  a  diamond  moon  overhead,"  said  he  ;  "  the  streets  are  dry, 
we  both  of  us  shall  bo  glad  to  see  Paris  again,  and"  (here  he  smiled) 
"  in  walking  about  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your  last  question  as  to  who 
I  am." 

The  streets  of  Paris  a  hundred  years  ago  have  been  described  to  us  by 
the  pessimists  of  history  as  thoroughfares  where  one  trudged  in  mud 
knee-deep  ;  by  the  optimists  as  highways  where  high-born  gentlemen  in 
silk  and  velvet  tripped  minuet-like  by  the  side  of  ladies  in  hoops  and 
satin,  and  where  even  the  poorest  of  men  had  powder  and  a  smart  ribbon 
to  his  periwig.  Perhaps,  if  we  strike  a  balance,  and  say  that,  in  the  Paris 
of  1771-72,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  powder  and  a  great  deal  of  mud, 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  the  mud  rather  predominated  over  the  powder, 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  just  estimate,  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  nobody.  The  city  was  then  a  gay  city,  even  as  it  is  now.  The  little 
crooked  streets,  brave  with  paint  and  gilding,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  modern  flaunting  boulevard,  but  they  had  beauties  after  their 
kind,  and,  standing  at  one  end  of  them,  and  glancing  at  the  two  rows  of 
sign-boards  that  swung  lazily  with  the  breeze  on  either  side  of  the  way, 
one  would  have  been  reminded  of  so  many  flags  hung  out  in  honour  of  a 
national  festivity.  To  be  sure,  all  this  splendour  rather  waned  when 
daylight  faded,  for  in  those  times  the  means  of  illumining  the  darkness 
were  deficient.  The  plaiting  of  candle-wicks  had  not  yet  been  invented, 
so  that  even  the  best  of  wax-lights  used  in  the  houses  of  the  great  had  to 
be  constantly  snuffed,  which  interfered  not  a  little  with  their  effect. 
However,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1771  a  great  discovery  was  made 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  human  race.  A  man  without  a  sou 
found  out  that,  by  placing  a  piece  of  concave  and  furbished  tin  behind  an 
oil-light  as  a  reflector,  the  dazzling  properties  of  the  light  would  be 
doubled.  Oil-lamps  were  seldom  used  then  within  chambers,  for  as 
neither  the  glass  nor  the  circular  wick  which  we  employ  with  now- a- day 
"  moderators  "  were  discovered,  oil-lamps  could  not  consume  their  own 
smoke,  and  were  unpleasant  companions  in  consequence ;  but  these 
flickering  contrivances  were  employed  in  the  streets,  and  M.  de  Sartine, 
who  was  an  innovating  Minister  as  well  as  a  prying  one,  paid  the  sou- 
less  man  for  his  invention,  and  caused  a  reflector  to  be  placed  within 
every  one  of  the  lamps  of  Paris — a  great  improvement,  which  allowed  a 
man  who  was  being  despoiled  by  a  footpad  to  guess  at  least  the  size 
of  his  waylay er,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  his  features.  The 
shop-fronts  of  such  tradesmen  as  displayed  their  goods  to  the  public  eye, 
were  mostly  lighted  after  dusk  in  winter  by  red  or  blue  paper  lamps  of  the 
primitive  sort  adhered  to  by  the  Parisian  "  'ot  chestnut"  woman  of  our 
day ;  but  it  was  only  the  eatable  shops  which  then  made  any  show,  the 
tailors,  glovers,  and  especially  the  jewellers,  prudently  keeping  their 
wares  withindoors.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Paris  of  1772  was  that, 
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in  disregard  of  the  proverb  about  two  of  a  trade  making  doubtful  friends, 
vendors  of  the  same  articles  hung  then  very  much  together.  If  you 
wanted  a  pastrycook,  you  found  scores  of  them  living  cheek  by  jowl  in  the 
Rue  des  Lombards.  In  the  Hue  St.  Denis  milliners  and  mercers 
abounded  ;  in  that  of  St.  Martin  stitched  endless  rows  of  tailors,  and  so 
on.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  tailor  was  not  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  Rue 
St.  Martin,  or  a  pastrycook  out  of  the  Rue  des  Lombards  ;  but  custom  is 
custom,  and  any  tailor  erratically  inclined,  who  had  begun  business  by 
setting  up  his  sign-board  in  an  out-of-the-way  street,  might  have  run  the 
risk  of  having  all  the  other  tailors  down  on  him  ;  for  this  was  not  an  age 
of  ungenerous  competition  ;  puff  advertisements  were  unknown,  and  the 
tailor  who  attempted  to  draw  ahead  of  other  tailors  was  viewed  with  mis- 
trust as  an  evil  brother.  The  streets,  as  we  have  said,  were  narrow, 
though  this  was  not  so  much  felt  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  vehicles.  Every 
now  and  then,  however,  would  arise  amid  the  hubbub  of  midday,  or  the 
quiet  of  twilight,  an  excited  cry  raised  by  husky  throats  of  "  Place,  place  !  " 
and  with  a  tremendous  clatter  of  galloping  outriders,  headlong  linkmen, 
whip-cracking  coachmen,  and  swearing  bunch  of  footmen  behind,  the  coach 
of  some  great  nobleman  would  thunder  by,  casting  up  showers  of  mud 
over  unwary  pedestrians,  making  dogs  bark,  women  look  out  of  their 
windows,  babies  squall,  and  stirring  up  a  five  minutes'  commotion  in  the 
whole  quarter.  But  these  apparitions  were  rarer  than  they  might  have 
been,  owing  to  the  permanent  absence  of  the  court  from  Paris.  Paris  was 
in  disgrace  then  as  she  has  been  at  other  periods  of  her  history.  Accus- 
tomed, ever  since  his  liaison  with  Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  be  treated 
with  samples  of  Parisian  loyalty  in  the  shape  of  stray  vegetables  and  per- 
sistent cat-calls,  King  Louis  XV.  detested  the  town  so  thoroughly,  that 
sooner  than  cross  it  when  he  went  a-hunting  from  Versailles  to  Vincennes, 
or  elsewhere  that  way,  he  would  go  a  two-hours'  round,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  was.  It  befell  in  this  wise,  that  the  King  doing  without  Paris, 
Paris  learned  to  do  without  its  kings,  and  gradually  drifted  into  that 
propensity  to  deride  respectable  institutions,  from  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  reclaiming  it.  The  Paris  of  '72  was  the  Paris  of  men  of  letters,  women 
of  wit,  and  strangers.  The  men  known  and  esteemed  there  were  not  the 
Prince  of  Guemenee,  who  kept  a  hundred  and  ten  horses  in  his  stables  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Narbonne,  who  would  only  eat  off  gold  ;  or  even  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  loved  and  feared  of  woman-kind.  Paris,  to  quote  the 
language  of  M.  le  Prince  de  Guemenee  above,  excited  itself  "  about  the 
quarrels  of  a  brace  of  whipper-snappers  who  lodged  in  garrets  "  —  which 
two  whipper-snappers  were  MM.  D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  A  third 
whipper-snapper,  who  was  M.  Jean-  Jacques  Rousseau,  also  came  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention  ;  and  a  fourth,  M.  de  Voltaire,  was  as  popular  as 
the  other  three  put  together,  and  would  have  been  twice  more  so  had  he 
consented  to  show  himself  in  Paris,  which  he  would  not,  disliking  that  city 
as  much  as  his  king  did,  and  perhaps  more.  All  the  small  boys  of  Paris 
knew  these  great  names,  and  delighted  to  hoot  them  in  the  face  of 
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authority,  as  other  small  boys  since  have  done  with  names  rather  less  illus- 
trious. Only  the  eighteenth- century  small  boys  would  not  chalk  the  names 
on  the  walls,  with  a  big  "  Vive!"  prefixed,  as  is  now  the  fashion;  for, 
unfortunately,  public  instruction  was  much  less  widespread  than  it  is  in  our 
happy  age.  So  to  mark  the  anti-royal  and  philo-literary  character  of  Paris, 
they  were  fain  to  bide  content  with  drawing  gibbets  exhibiting  crowned 
potentates  suspended  thereto  by  the  neck,  and  men  with  pens  or  books 
under  their  arms  acting  as  executioners.  This  was  a  very  favourite  pre- 
sentment in  the  year  '72,  and  might  be  seen  on  most  dead  walls  along 
with  police  edicts  relative  to  the  closing  of  all  theatres  by  ten  o'clock,  offers 
of  rewards  for  the  capture  of  highwaymen,  and  irreverent  inscriptions  con- 
cerning "  Blaise  "  (nickname  of  the  King)  and  "  La  Belle  Bourbonnaise  " 
(Madame  du  Barry)  scrawled  by  such  few  among  the  elder  'prentices  of 
Paris  who  had  managed  to  pick  up  something  of  calligraphy. 

M.  de  Saint-Pierre  and  the  Chevalier,  on  leaving  the  Hotel  d'Artois, 
sauntered  down  the  Rue  St.  Denis  in  the  clear,  crisp  moonlight,  and  the 
former  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  dispel  the  gloomy  ideas  with  which  the 
latter  seemed  haunted.  He  talked  lightly  and  chattily  about  current 
events, — the  ministry  of  Milord  North,  the  last  picture  by  M.  Greuze,  that 
curious  new  book,  the  Lettres  Athe'niennes,  by  M.  Crebillon  the  younger, 
which  he  thought  inferior  to  the  Soplia,  but  in  better  taste  and  more 
moral.  Then  he  touched  on  Madame  du  Defiant,  and  laughed  very  good- 
humouredly,  though  feelingly,  on  the  passion  which  that  witty  and  so  long 
steel-hearted  lady  had  conceived  in  her  blindness  and  old  age  for  the 
Englishman,  M.  Horace  Walpole.  But  all  this  did  not  interest 
the  Chevalier.  He  had  never  heard  of  Madame  du  Defiant,  still  less  of 
Monsieur  Walpole ;  and  as  for  M.  Crebillon,  what  little  he  had  heard  of 
him  was  not  to  his  advantage.  He  tried  to  get  up  a  moment's  interest  in 
M.  de  Sartine's  new  reflectors,  and  wondered  whether  the  city  would  ever 
be  rich  enough  to  hang  some  in  the  small  streets  as  well  as  in  the  populous 
ones.  But  this  was  only  a  flicker,  and  after  it  he  relapsed  into  moodiness 
again.  He  was  unmistakeably  shocked  and  dejected.  He  had  suffered 
the  acutest  pang  that  a  patriot  could  feel ;  and  it  was  not  in  light  talking 
to  soothe  him. 

"If  I  were  you,"  said  his  companion  with  unruffled  gentleness,  "I 
would  not,  my  dear  friend"  (Frenchmen  are  soon  dear  friends), "  throw  away 
my  young  life  upon  that  thankless  task,  the  grieving  after  what  is  beyond 
our  remedy.  Nor  would  I  form  any  theories  as  to  who  is  to  blame  in  this 
or  that  public  calamity.  I  have  ceased  to  think  that  we  can  apportion 
blame.  We  know  so  little  of  the  forces  that  govern  the  world,  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  circumstances  which  grieve  us  to-day  may 
not  be  the  means  of  making  us  rejoice  to-morrow.  I  was  once  as  quick 
to  criticise  as  you  may  be ;  experience  cured  me.  I  saw  that  evil  came 
oftener  of  accident  than  of  intention  ;  that  man  was  never  wholly  bad,  and 
that  usually  those  who  were  abused  most  deserved  it  least.  I  started  in 
life  with  the  longing  to  be  a  missionary :  my  parents,  who  knew  better, 
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made  an  engineer  of  me.  As  an  engineer  I  thought  I  discovered  that  my 
superiors  were  rogues.  I  made  a  statement  of  this  opinion  and  was 
cashiered.  By-and-by  I  learned  that  the  men  I  had  impugned  were  as 
good  as  myself,  and  possibly  better, — that  one,  whom  I  had  deemed  cruel, 
fed  fowls  out  of  his  own  hand ;  that  another,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  thief, 
wore  thread-bare  coats  in  order  that  a  nephew  of  his  whom  he  didn't  like, 
but  supported  out  of  charity,  might  have  new  ones ;  and  that  a  third, 
against  whom  I  had  cherished  an  unconquerable  antipathy,  heaven  knows 
why,  spoke  well  of  me  behind  my  back  and  tried  to  befriend  me.  I  came 
to  Paris,  lived  miserably  and  gave  mathematical  lessons.  Some  of  my 
pupils  went  away  without  paying  me.  Here,  said  I,  are  more  rogues  ;  but 
one  day  I  fell  ill,  and  a  pupil  who  had  cheated  me  out  of  three  francs  five 
sous,  nursed  me  during  three  weeks  and  five  days,  losing  more  by  this 
transaction  than  if  he  had  paid  me  ten  times  what  he  owed  me.  I  then 
went  to  Kussia,  became  an  engineer  again  and  broached  schemes  for 
human  improvement  which  were  not  listened  to,  amongst  others  a  plan 
for  liberating  the  serfs.  Disgusted,  I  turned  to  the  Poles,  fought  for  them 
in  their  war  of  independence,  and  set  it  down  as  an  article  of  my  creed 
that  I  must  do  all  the  harm  I  could  to  the  Kussians.  One  evening  a 
Russian  took  me  prisoner ;  I  struggled  with  him,  fell  and  hurt  myself. 
He  was  a  man  of  notoriously  ferocious  disposition,  and  I  supposed  my 
doom  was  sealed.  He  carried  me  to  his  house,  tended  me,  and  when  I 
was  well  let  me  go,  thrusting  his  purse  into  my  hands.  After  this,  you 
must  not  ask  me  to  believe  in  human  viciousness ;  I  believe  only  in  human 
error.  Nature  makes  men  good,  society  spoils  them,  by  setting  them  to 
pursuits  that  are  foreign  to  their  instincts  and  bidding  them  succeed  under 
pain  of  starvation.  But  take  even  the  most  selfish  man,  sound  him,  and 
you  will  find  a  stream  of  his  native  goodness  flowing  more  or  less  deep 
below  the  surface,  though  often  unknown  to  himself.  At  supper,  an 
hour  ago,  I  spoke  harshly  of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  and  Madame  du  Barry. 
This  I  did  because  I  feel  bitterly  about  the  partition  of  Poland — which 
will  be  a  cruel  wrong — but  the  persons  who  will  sanction  it  are  not  cruel. 
Our  King  does  not  rise  of  a  morning  and  say,  '  I  will  do  an  injustice  to- 
day.' If  any  one  forewarned  him  of  the  injustice  he  would  be  pained  and 
startled.  When  he  commits  it,  weakness  is  the  cause,  or  ignorance,  or 
some  faulty  reasoning  which  makes  him  think  he  can  discern  in  this 
injustice  to  the  few  a  benefit  to  the  many.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  who  hanged  the  Breton  peasants  by  hundreds  for  refusing  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  who,  they  say,  burst  into  tears  when  a  child  came  to 
ask  him  to  spare  the  life  of  his  father  who  had  already  been  hanged ;  with 
Chancellor  Maupeou  who  broke  our  Parliament,  and  is,  withal,  an  upright 
judge  who  would  not  break  a  law ;  and  with  that  Abbe  Terray  who  is  ruining 
us,  though  he  thinks  by  his  edicts  and  counter- edicts  to  abolish  the 
national  debt  and  make  us  the  most  prosperous  among  nations.  As  to 
that  little  woman  who  is  governing  the  King  and  us,  what  should  we  read, 
I  wonder,  if  we  looked  into  her  heart  ?  Wickedness  ?  I  doubt  it.  We 
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should  find  a  febrile  desire  to  retain  the  place  she  has  got ;  a  constant  and 
tormenting  dread  that  it  will  be  snatched  from  her,  and  an  animal  resent- 
ment towards  all  whom  she  suspects  of  any  such  intention.  But  under- 
lying all  this  be  sure  there  is  a  well  of  gratitude  ready  to  gush  up  towards 
anybody  who  will  give  her  a  kind  word.  She  would  not  be  a  woman  if 
there  were  not.  And,  indeed,  I  have  heard  she  is  grateful." 

The  Chevalier  had  listened  so  far  with  a  frowning  air  of  attention  and 
disapproval,  but  here  he  interrupted  his  companion,  and  said  with  as 
much  impatience  as  courtesy  would  allow :  "I  can  understand  indulgence, 
sir,  to  all  on  earth  except  this  one  woman,  but  her  I  could  strangle  with 
my  hands  as  a  noxious  reptile.  There  are  women  who  have  filled  her 
place  and  redeemed  the  disgrace  of  it  by  the  noble  use  they  made  of  the 
power  which  they  had  obtained, — Agnes  Sorrel,  who  armed  Charles  VII. 
to  go  and  expel  the  English,  and  tthe  Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  who  sent 
this  very  Louis  XV.  to  Fontenoy.  But  here  is  a  woman  as  vile  on  the 
throne  as  she  was  in  the  slums,  and  she  holds  a  great  nation  under  her 
foot !  I  consider  it  would  be  an  act  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  heaven  to 
exterminate  her." 

"Yet  I  would  not  establish  exceptions  to  indulgence,"  observed  M.  de 
Saint-Pierre  mildly,  "  else  it  might  be  like  saying  to  the  exception,  «  Every 
human  being  shall  have  fair  play  save  yourself.'  However,"  added  he, 
breaking  off  as  he  saw  from  the  Chevalier's  features  how  extremely  dis- 
tasteful was  the  topic  to  him,  "I  have  not  sought  to  beguile  you  into 
controversy,  but  only  to  recommend  your  not  wasting  your  anger.  Who 
was  it  that  first  applied  the  epithet  of  generous  to  anger  ?  Anger  is 
generous  when  it  is  levelled  at  fitting  objects,  and  that  is  why  I  would 
husband  it  like  any  other  precious  thing.  Myself,  I  am  past  anger,  and 
only  wish  I  could  find  a  few  more  like  myself,  ready  to  succour  what 
misfortunes  they  meet  on  their  path,  yet  not  prone  to  lament  over  our 
degeneracy  nor  to  advocate  violent  regeneration.  We  would  form  a  club  and 
propagate  our  views,  which  would  tend  to  show  the  human  race  that  it  is 
not  more  ill  now  than  it  has  always  been,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
despair.  As  things  stand,  I  am  come  to  Paris  to  give  myself  up  to 
literature  with  my  friend  M.  Rousseau,  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  if 
you  please,  though  his  philosophy,  genial  as  it  reads  on  paper,  is  often 
tinged  with  acidity  on  its  leaving  his  mouth.  This  is  the  fate  of  worthy 
men,  to  speak,  at  times,  with  much  less  kindness  than  they  mean.  How- 
ever, you  who  are  still  in  the  flush  of  youth  require  some  occupation  that 
will  requite  you  with  honours.  You  have  yet  five  or  six  years  before  you 
need  to  be  grave ;  so  there  is  time  for  ambition  and  "  (here  one  of  those 
smiles  which  Frenchmen  alone  know  how  to  give)  "for  love." 

In  another  minute  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  added  laughing:  "Whatever 
you  may  have  heard  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  men  of  our  nation,  I  can 
promise  you  that  you  will  find  the  women  unchanged.  They  never  seem  to 
alter  for  worse  or  for  better." 

Whether  it   was   this   laugh,    or  his   companion's   generally   sunny 
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demeanour,  or  some  cause  operating  within  himself  to  rovive  him  a  little, 
anyhow  the  Chevalier  rejoined  with  a  half  smile  : — "  I  was  looking  about 
me  for  a  house  in  this  street,  where  ten  years  ago  lived  one  of  the  sweetest 
young  girls  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Ten  years  !  "  echoed  M.  de  Saint-Pierre. 

"Yes,  ten  years  are  a  long  time,"  assented  the  Chevalier,  rather 
sadly  ;  "  but  the  recollection  of  this  face  would  be  still  as  green  if  I  lived 
to  ten  times  ten  years.  But  the  house  seems  to  have  gone.  .  .  ." 

He  stood  still  and  looked. 

"  You  can  have  no  idea,"  he  murmured,  "  what  an  element  of  disquiet 
that  single  face  introduced  into  my  life,  and  I  still  consider  that  it  was 
the  bravest  thing  I  ever  did  when  I  found  courage  to  fly  from  this  first 
love  and  go  to  the  wars.  It  was  one  spring  evening  I  first  saw  her.  I 
was  passing  through  this  street  and  she  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  of 
the  ground-floor,  sewing,  for  the  shop  was  a  milliner's.  How  well  I 
remember  that  window!  There  was  a  pot  of  mignonette  and  one  of 
wallflower,  and  a  white  kitten  sat  on  the  sill  and  gravely  pawed  the 
leaves  when  a  breath  of  air  stirred  them,  and  also  made  faces  at  the  flies 
that  hovered  over  her  head.  Jeanne,  the  young  girl  I  mean,  laid  down 
her  work  as  I  came  up  in  order  to  re-thread  her  needle.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  light  was  bad  or  that  the  needle's  eye  was  stopped,  somehow 
the  thread  would  not  pass.  She  tried  once,  twice,  bit  her  thread  to 
make  it  straighter,  and  then  tried  a  third  time ;  but  it  was  no  use,  and 
she  dropped  her  hands,  pouting  and  half  crying  from  the  annoyance.  I 
think  she  would  have  cried  altogether,  but  just  then  glancing  up,  she 
caught  sight  of  me,  who  had  stood  still  to  watch  her.  I  was  smiling  of 
course.  She  blushed,  then  laughed,  and  holding  out  her  needle  and 
thread  through  the  window,  said,  with  arch  plaintiveness,  '  Ah,  monsieur, 
since  you  can  afford  to  laugh  you  can  surely  thread  my  needle  for  me  ; ' 
so  I  took  and  did  thread  it,  and  after  laughing  at  me  for  holding  the  needle 
with  my  left  hand  instead  of  my  right,  she  thanked  me  for  my  pains,  and 
then  went  on  with  her  sewing  without  looking  up  again.  The  next  day  I 
passed  through  the  street  at  the  same  hour  ;  and  perhaps  she  expected  me, 
for  she  coloured  just  a  little  when  I  lifted  my  hat  to  her ;  and  so  she  did 
on  the  third  day.  But  after  that,  when  she  saw  that  I  took  to  passing 
regularly  at  the  same  hour,  she  affected  to  bend  her  head  over  her  work 
and  not  to  look  up  as  I  went  by.  This  she  did  for  a  week,  notwith- 
standing that  I  coughed  and  stamped  and  demeaned  myself  in  a  hundred 
indignant  ways  to  attract  her  attention.  So  at  the  end  of  the  week,  being 
mortally  piqued  by  her  treatment  of  me — remember  I  was  not  eighteen — 
I  bethought  me  that  I  too  would  go  by  without  taking  notice  of  her. 
So  for  another  week  I  always  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
averting  my  face  persistently,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  dignity,  from  the 
milliner's  shop.  '  Surely,'  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  '  if  she  were  to  go  down 
on  her  knees  to  me  I  would  not  pay  heed  to  her  ; '  and  one  day,  when  I 
had  for  the  twentieth  time  taken  this  unconquerable  resolution,  I  saw  her 
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out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  rise,  creep  to  the  window  and  pretend  to  drop 
her  work  out  into  the  street  by  accident.  My  unconquerable  resolution 
vanished  in  an  instant,  and  I  ran  over,  and,  forgetting  my  dignity  and 
everything  else,  handed  up  the  work  to  her.  '  Ah,  monsieur,  it's  you  ! ' 
exclaimed  she  with  a  little  start  and  feigning  surprise.  'Yes, 'I  said, 
miserably, '  it's  I,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should  tease  me  as  you're  doing, 
and  you  never  look  at  me  when  I  pass.'  *  And  forsooth,  I'm  to  look  at 
gentlemen  who  always  go  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,'  said  she,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head,  '  and  never  so  much  as  doff  their  hats,  thinking  them- 
selves too  grand  no  doubt.'  '  I  am  not  too  grand,'  I  muttered  piteously, 
and  trying  to  take  her  hand.  '  But  other  people  have  their  dignity  too,' 
continued  she,  making  believe  to  draw  away :  nevertheless  she  left  me  her 
hand  at  last,  just  half  a  second,  the  time  to  squeeze  it,  and  told  me  she 
would  certainly  never  have  anything  to  do  with  people  who  were  cross 
and  disagreeable.  So  I  was  meek  from  that  day  ;  and  feeling  her  empire 
over  me,  she  tormented  me  after  a  thousand  insupportable  fashions,  now 
giving  me  an  encouraging  glance  and  raising  me  to  heaven,  now  refusing 
to  so  much  as  look  at  me,  and  plunging  me  into  such  paroxysms  of  despair, 
that  I  could  have  hanged  myself.  One  day,  to  be  even  with  her  for  these 
tortures,  I  went  furiously  into  the  shop  where  she  was  working  with  her 
company,  and,  in  a  rude  voice,  ordered  a  smart  cap  with  ribbons.  *  For 
yourself  ?  '  asked  she,  quietly,  whilst  all  the  other  girls  tittered.  « No,' 
said  I,  shooting  out  the  words  fiercely,  '  it's  for  my  mistress,  and  it  must 
be  the  prettiest  cap  that  can  be  had  for  money.'  '  How  ugly  your  mistress 
must  be  if  she  needs  such  a  fine  cap  as  all  that ! '  was  her  unmoved 
answer,  and  I  could  have  beaten  her  where  she  stood  for  her  coolness. 
She  laughed  at  me  cruelly,  and  for  many  a  day  after  that,  about  my 
mistress's  cap,  which  I  paid  for  and  tore  to  pieces  at  that  street  corner 
just  yonder  ;  but  at  length  came  a  time  when  she  did  not  laugh.  I  had 
been  in  the  country  for  a  month  without  telling  her  I  was  going,  and 
when  I  came  back,  thinking  she  would  care  little  enough  about  my  absence 
and  find  something  teasing  to  say  to  me  on  my  return,  I  saw  her  sitting 
at  the  window  looking  quite  pale  and  thin.  I  had  come  up  so  quietly, 
that  she  did  not  hear  me.  She  was  plying  her  needle  absently,  as  one 
who  has  no  heart  hi  her  work.  I  coughed,  and  she  raised  her  head,  saw 
me,  and  turned  scarlet,  then  deadly  pale  again  :  « I  thought  you  were  ill, 
monsieur,'  she  faltered,  and  dropping  her  work  hastily,  rose  and  ran  away." 

The  Chevalier  paused  :  "  Ah  me,  how  far  that  is  now,"  he  murmured, 
drawing  his  hand  over  his  forehead — "how  far,  how  far  !  "  and  turning 
with  a  slight  smile  and  a  shrug  to  his  companion  :  "  You  will  excuse  these 
reminiscences,"  he  said  ;  "  they  somehow  come  crowding  upon  me  at  this 
minute — perhaps  because  this  has  been  my  one  idyll  in  life." 

"And  what  came  of  it  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  in  his  friendly 
tone  of  interest. 

"  I  went  away,"  answered  the  Chevalier.  "  I  was  too  young  to  marry 
her.  Our  stations  were  also  too  dissimilar.  As  to  ruining  her—  well,  I 
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loved  the  child,  and  I  reasoned  with  myself  that  it  would  not  be  love  if  I 
rendered  her  unhappy  for  life  in  order  to  make  myself  happy  for  a  few 
years.  So  as  the  opportunity  for  going  abroad  offered  itself,  I  embraced 
it  and  went  away.  ..." 

M.  de  Saint-Pierre  nodded  benevolently,  though,  amiable  man  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  quite  seem  to  understand  this  scruple,  which  was  rather 
foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  And  have  you  never  heard  from  her  since  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Never,"  replied  the  Chevalier  ;  "  and  now  even  the  house  where  she 
lived  seems  gone.  Yes,  it  was  there,"  nodded  he,  pointing  over  the  way, 
"between  that  milliner's  yonder  with  the  sign  of  the  '  Golden  Distaff,' 
and  that  other  milliner's  with  a  white  name  painted  on  the  door.  Do  you 
know,  monsieur,  I  feel  strangely  tempted  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at  that 
*  Golden  Distaff,'  and  inquire  how  it  comes  that  the  house  has  been  pulled 
down  ?  " 

M.  de  Saint-Pierre  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  world.  He  divined 
that  in  such  an  expedition  as  this  his  companion  would  probably  prefer 
being  alone,  and  accordingly  pretended  a  desire  to  go  and  apprise  a  friend 
of  his,  who  lived  near  the  Place  Boy  ale,  that  he  had  arrived  in  Paris.  "  It 
is  a  little  late,"  remarked  he,  drawing  a  monster  gold  turnip  from  his 
fob,  "  but  reason  the  more  for  hurrying."  He  took  leave  of  the  Chevalier 
with  an  amicable  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  said,  in  doing  so,  "We  will 
breakfast  together  to-morrow,  Chevalier  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  persuade  you 
to  go  to  Versailles  and  try  your  luck  with  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  as  you 
would  have  done  with  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  as 
well  received  by  the  one  as  you  would  have  been  by  the  other.  Brave  men 
are  welcome  everywhere  !  " 

Left  alone,  the  Chevalier  crossed  the  street.  It  was  past  nine,  and 
the  profoundest  silence  reigned  around,  save  for  the  occasional  striking  of 
a  church  clock,  and  the  distant  snarling  of  dogs  wrangling  over  the  bones 
which  the  citizens  of  Paris  threw  out  in  heaps  in  front  of  their  doors  at 
eventide.  The  shop  of  the  "Golden  Distaff"  was  closed,  but,  looking 
through  a  chink  in  the  shutters,  the  Chevalier  saw  three  girls  of  eighteen, 
or  thereabouts,  working  under  the  superintendence  of  a  ripe  matron,  their 
employer.  He  knocked,  and  after  a  minute's  delay  and  some  audible 
whispering,  the  matronly  voice  cried  out  in  astonished  tones,  "  Who's 
there?"  "Customer,"  answered  the  Chevalier.  Another  pause,  and 
the  door  was  timidly  held  ajar,  though  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger  muffled 
in  his  cloak  and  booted,  a  panic  was  like  to  have  ensued,  and  the  three 
young  milliners  started  up  and  ran  into  a  corner,  like  affrighted  poultry. 
But  the  stranger  strode  in,  uncovered  himself,  and  asked  so  civilly  for  a 
pair  of  ruffles  that  their  fears  were  appeased.  Only  there  then  followed  a 
repetition  of  the  smothered  tittering  which  had  been  indulged  in  by 
Mdlle.  Jacqueline,  on  account  of  the  stranger's  wigless  condition.  The 
milliners  thought  it  even  odder  than  the  serving-maid  had  done,  and  their 
mirth  only  subsided  when  the  customer,  having  paid  for  his  ruffles, 
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inquired  suddenly  about  the  shop  of  Dame  Collet,  who  had  formerly 
lodged  next  door. 

The  matron  milliner  was  a  fussy  little  body,  who  dearly  loved  gossip, 
especially  with  strangers,  to  whom  her  communications  came  with  the  zest 
of  novelty. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,"  she  exclaimed,  beating  down  her  skirts, 
and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  if  to  prepare  for  a  long  spell  of  chatting : 
"my  neighbour  Collet's  place  has  been  demolished  these  three  years  and 
more.  God  save  us  !  " 

"  I  saw  it  had  been  demolished,"  remarked  the  stranger. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  matron,  wiping  her  spectacles  with  her 
gown.  "  You  can  understand  that  they  as  have  become  high  and  mighty 
don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  place  where  they  was  nobodies." 

"  Then  Madame  Collet  made  her  fortune  ?  " 

"Why  she  has,  too,  of  course,  monsieur;  but  it's  not  of  her  I'm 
speaking.  Lor'  bless  me,  no  !  but  of  that  little  chit  that  used  to  work  with 
her — that  demoiselle  Jeannette  Lange." 

"  Jeannette  Lange  !  "  cried  the  stranger,  with  a  start,  and  speaking  in 
such  astounded  accents  that  there  was  a  new  panic  and  a  good  deal  of 
staring  on  the  part  of  the  sempstresses.  "  Jeannette  Lange  !  Why,  what 
of  her,  madame  ?  " 

The  matron  placed  her  spectacles  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  and 
speaking  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  answered  :  "  Why,  where  can  you 
have  come  from,  monsieur,  not  to  have  heard  that  Jeannette  Lange  has 
become  the  Marquise  du  Barry,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Queen 
of  France  ?  " 

III. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Towards  eleven 
a  watchman  met  him  wandering  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and  fled  from  him, 
knowing  that  a  man  could  be  up  to  no  good  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Further  on  he  came  upon  another  watchman's  lantern,  but  in  this  case, 
the  watchmen  attached  to  the  lantern  being  two,  they  arrested  him,  and 
asked  him  his  business.  He  tossed  them  some  money  and  bade  them  go 
to  the  devil,  an  injunction  which  they  obeyed  by  going  half-way,  that  is, 
towards  one  of  those  drink-shops  that  remained  open  all  night  for  the 
benefit  of  cut-purses,  belated  gamblers,  and  market-gardeners  who  came 
into  Paris  after  midnight  to  sell  their  produce  at  early  morning.  It  was 
not  till  long  past  two  that,  after  driftless  wanderings  through  half  the 
streets  of  the  right  side  of  the  Seine,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly 
opposite  the  Hotel  d'Artois  again.  Seeing  which  he  knocked,  roused 
Mdlle.  Jacqueline  from  her  mattress  bed  on  the  kitchen-table,  was 
admitted  by  that  damsel,  and  made  mechanically  for  his  room,  forgetting 
to  beg  a  light  of  the  maid,  and  throwing  himself,  dressed  and  booted  as 
he  was,  on  his  bed.  The  moon  that  was  shining  full  into  the  room, 
stocked  with  old  and  pretentious  inn  furniture,  threw  on  his  face  a 
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cadaverous  hue,  and  made  him  seem  like  some  embalmed  corpse  sleeping 
in  a  chamber  that  had  not  for  years  been  opened.  For  a  while  he  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  tester,  and  dreaming  wide 
awake.  Then,  towards  four,  he  suddenly  paced  the  room  with  quick 
steps,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  mop  away  the  perspiration  that 
was  oozing  from  his  brow.  At  five  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed  again,  and 
remained  there  till  daylight  broke  ;  then  he  got  up,  with  a  feverish, 
wild  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Jeannette  Lange  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself:  "  it's  this  girl  whom  I 
loved  and  spared,  who  is  standing  between  France  and  happiness  !  It's 
she  whom  I  thought  too  humble  to  wed  who  has  a  King  at  her  feet  and  is 
employing  her  power  to  make  of  France  the  derision  and  pity  of  Europe. 
I  understand  now  those  ships  which  I  saw  rotting,  begun  but  abandoned, 
in  the  docks  of  Havre ;  those  disbanded  soldiers  whom  we  passed  coming 
along  in  the  coach :  they  were  the  fleets  and  armies  that  Choiseul  was 
preparing,  and  which  this  Du  Barry  has  flung  aside,  so  as  to  have  more 
money  for  her  court  orgies.  And  then  the  tattered  peasants  I  beheld,  and 
those  stories  of  once  well-to-do  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  bury  their  gold 
for  fear  of  tax-gatherers,  who  take  all  they  can  find,  not  only  what  they  are 
entitled  to  !  I  set  light  store  by  them,  thinking  they  were  inventions  ; 
but  they  are  true  !  "  He  paced  to  and  fro,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  as 
if  arrested  by  a  spring.  "  One  life  !  "  he  exclaimed  vehemently  and  with 
the  exultation  of  fanaticism — "  one  life  against  a  whole  kingdom's  pros- 
perity, and  I  should  hesitate  !  No  !  by  the  God  above  us,  I  will  murder 
that  woman  !  .  .  .  " 

At  breakfast,  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  found  his  new  friend  pale  and  pensive, 
but  collected.  After  the  repast,  which  was  enlivened  by  the  queries  of 
Mademoiselle  Jacqueline  as  to  whether  it  was  the  rats  that  had  made  the 
gentleman  so  noisy  and  sleepless  through  the  night,  the  Chevalier  broached 
gravely  to  his  companion  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  Versailles,  as 
suggested,  and  try  his  fortune  with  the  Prime  Minister,  if  so  be  that  he 
could  obtain  an  introduction.  How  get  that  ?  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  was 
not  at  a  loss  for  means.  He  knew  several  among  the  literary  fraternity — 
MM.  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  a  number  more  who  had  a  footing  in  the 
palaces  of  the  mighty.  They  would  go  by-and-by  to  the  Cafe  Procope, 
which  was  the  resort  of  all  the  wits,  and  with  such  antecedents  as  the 
Chevalier's  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  introduction.  "  Only  " 
— and  here  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  glanced  with  a  hesitating  smile  at  the 
Chevalier's  coat  and  his  head  of  hair — "  only,  as  Prime  Ministers  were  some- 
times particular  about  the  fashions "  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Chevalier, 

"  I  understand  ;  we  will  go  first  to  the  tailor's." 

They  went  to  the  tailor,  who  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  but  made 
allowances  when  he  found  that  this  fearfully  dressed  man  came  from  India. 
Tailors  in  those  days,  like  certain  of  their  descendants  in  later  times,  gene- 
rally had  somewhere  in  their  drawers  a  suit  that  had  been  made  for  some 
customer  of  distinction,  who  had  inopportunely  died  on  the  day  before  the 
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clothes  should  have  been  sent  home.  One  of  these  suits  the  tailor  pro- 
duced from  out  of  a  wrapper  of  holland  cloth ;  and  a  very  brilliant  suit  it 
was — maroon  velvet  and  gold,  with  hat  to  match,  and  a  magnificent 
roquelaure  cloak  with  a  deep  lappet  of  sable  fur  to  the  collar.  Price 
of  all  this,  a  trifle — 950  silver  pounds.  The  Chevalier  paid  in  banking 
bills,  and  proceeded  to  a  hairdresser's,  who  dropped  a  pair  of  curling 
tongs  into  a  basin  of  soapsuds  from  sheer  amazement  at  the  sight  of  him, 
looked  at  him,  turned  him  round,  and  eventually  planted  him  into  a  chair, 
where  he  clipped  off  every  particle  of  his  hair,  fitted  him  with  a  periwig 
worth  twelve  English  guineas,  and  then  retired  into  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber  to  muse  upon  the  spectacle  which  it  had  been  given  him  to  see 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Less  than  a  couple 
of  hours  after  breakfast  the  Chevalier  was  dressed,  be-powdered,  be-ruffled 
and  gloved  in  such  wise  that  Mdlle.  Jacqueline  stood  bolt  still  with  her 
broom  on  the  kitchen  doorway  as  she  saw  him  go  out  on  his  way  to  the 
Cafe  Procope  with  his  friend  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  and  remained  thoughtful 
the  whole  day  afterwards. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  were  crowded  with 
play  thing- vendors,  ambulating  cakemen,  and  strolling  singers  of  "  Noels  " 
— Christmas  carols,  as  we  should  call  it  in  English.  The  weather  was  so 
clear,  sharp,  and  golden,  the  holiday-throngs — wishing  each  other  God- 
speed— so  merry  and  lusty-voiced,  that  good  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  was  in 
as  fresh  spirits  as  a  school-boy,  and  raised  his  hat  frequently,  wishing  a 
happy  new  year  to  people  who  jostled  him.  The  Chevalier  said  little  ; 
but  meeting  with  a  gunsmith's  near  the  churchyard  of  the  Innocents,  he 
drew  from  his  pockets  the  pair  of  pistols  without  which  men  in  those 
days  seldom  ventured  to  travel,  and  begged  his  companion  to  excuse  him 
whilst  he  went  in  to  buy  new  flints. 

"Are  you,  then,  afraid  of  the  society  of  the  Cafe  Procope  ?  "  laughed 
M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  when  the  Chevalier  returned.  "  Men  of  letters  some- 
times pass  for  bears  ;  but  I  don't  think  bears  are  dangerous." 

"  Carrying  arms  is  a  traveller's  habit,"  answered  the  Chevalier, 
quietly. 

The  Cafe  Procope,  in  the  Kue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain,*  was  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  coffee-house  in  Paris,  and  faced  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  of 
that  day,  since  removed  to  the  building  where  the  Opera  used  to  be.  It 
was  a  small,  black  and  low-ceilinged  establishment ;  but  as  none  of  the 
coffee-houses  of  Paris  were  then  particularly  brilliant,  this  one  was 
accounted,  with  reason,  the  showiest  of  them  all.  It  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  everybody  who  was  anything  in  literature  or  science.  The  master 
of  the  place  pointed  out  the  table  (which  still  exists)  where  M.  de  Voltaire 
used  to  write,  and  he  might  have  likewise  called  attention  to  the  tables, 
inkstands,  or  sand-horns  that  had  been  used,  turn  by  turn,  by  all  the 
writers  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  eighteenth  century.  When  the 

*  Modern  Rue  de  1'Ancienne  Com  edie. 
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Chevalier  and  his  friend  entered,  one  of  the  call-boys  from  the  play-house 
opposite  had  just  come  in  and  posted  to  the  pillar  over  one  of  the  stoves 
that  day's  play-bill ;  and  the  Chevalier  read  the  announcement  of  M.  de 
Voltaire's  tragedy  of  TancreJe,  to  be  performed  by  the  comedians-in- 
ordinary  to  the  King.  Next  this  bill  was  another  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
advertising  Rose  et  Colas,  by  M.  Michel  Jean  Sedaine,  and  music  by  M. 
Monsigny.  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  at  once  nudged  his  companion,  and  pointed 
to  a  slim,  intelligent  young  man  conversing  with  another,  extremely  ugly, 
and  younger  than  himself. 

"That's  M.  Sedaine,"  said  he;  "let  us  go  and  talk  with  him  a 
moment.  He  is  in  high  favour  with  the  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Duchesse  de  Berry,  the  future  Queen  of  France." 

"And  the  other  young  man?"  asked  the  Chevalier,  feeling  more 
attracted  towards  the  second  youth's  monkeyish  visage  than  towards 
M.  Sedaine's  prim  features. 

"  Oh,  that  other !  he's  a  worthless  scapegrace,  who  is  grieving  an 
excellent  father  by  his  follies.  He  will  come  to  no  good.  His  came  is 
the  Count  of  Mirabeau." 

A  servant  in  livery,  who  was  the  waiter,  came  and  asked  the  two 
gentlemen  what  they  would  be  pleased  to  order.  The  introduction  of  the 
Chevalier  to  M.  Sedaine  was  then  taking  place.  M.  de  Saint-Pierre 
ordered  hot  wine  and  sugar  for  four,  and  then  continued  the  introduction 
to  the  Count  of  Mirabeau. 

"I  bring  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  a  traveller,  who  is  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  France." 

"And  need  enough,  sir,"  laughed  the  young  Count  of  Mirabeau, 
catching  up  off  the  table  the  sheet  of  printed  candle-paper  which  then  did 
duty  for  the  Gazette  de  France.  "  My  tailor  told  me  yester  even  that  he 
could  give  me  no  further  credit,  times  being  bad." 

"Bah!"  smiled  M.  Sedaine;  "tailors  are  like  women — you  can  fly 
without  harm  from  one  to  the  other." 

"  Here  is  M.  Crebillon,"  remarked  M.  de  Mirabeau,  as  that  aged  and 
most  polished  sinner  walked  in,  distributing  hand-shakings  to  right  and 
left.  "  I  venerate  that  old  man  for  the  austerity  of  his  principles." 

"  Take  pattern  by  him  then,"  said  M.  Sedaine,  to  which  M.  de  Mira- 
beau replied  by  bowing  very  respectfully  to  M.  Crebillon,  who  waved  his 
hand  politely  to  him  and  wreathed  his  shrewd  old  face  in  smiles. 

"  M.  Se'claine,"  said  the  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  who,  not  knowing  that 
his  interlocutor  had  been  a  stonemason  before  becoming  a  dramatist, 
wondered  much  at  the  vast  size  of  his  hands — "  M.  .Sedaine,  you  see  before 
you  a  man  who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  his  own  country,  and  who  wishes 
to  be  helped  on  the  road  to  Versailles." 

"  Nothing  easier,  sir,"  said  M.  Sedaine,  taking  from  the  tray  which 
the  servant  brought  one  of  the  glasses  of  hot  wine.  The  four  gentlemen 
hobnobbed,  and  M.  Sedaine  added  :  "I  can  be  of  some  small  help  to  you  ; 
but  one  who  formed  part  of  the  immortal  Canadian  legion,  as  M.  de  Saint- 
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Pierre  informs  me  you  did,  needs  no  introduction  anywhere;"  saying 
which  he  bowed. 

"  So  I  tell  him,"  remarked  M.  de  Saint-Pierre. 

"  Monsieur  fought  in  Canada  ?  "  inquired  M.  de  Mirabeau,  pausing 
half-way  to  the  bottom  of  his  glass. 

"  And  he  comes  fresh  from  India,"  added  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  not 
displeased  to  chaperone  so  universal  a  traveller. 

The  words  India  and  Canada  were  immediately  repeated  aloud  by  the 
young  Count  of  Mirabeau.  They  buzzed  about  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  Chevalier  found  himself  the  cynosure  of  the 
whole  room. 

Not  much  delighted  at  tin's,  and  caring  little  to  be  lionized  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  might  honour  the  Cafe  Procope  with  their  custom  that 
afternoon,  he  turned  to  M.  Sedaine,  and  asked  him,  with  an  earnestness 
which  that  man  of  letters  thought  at  least  peculiar,  whether  there  would 
not  be  means  of  being  introduced  to  somebody  or  other  at  Versailles  that 
very  day. 

"It  is  M.  le  Chevalier's  desire  to  serve  his  country  without  loss  of 
time,"  explained  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  benignly;  "though,  truly,  this 
ambition  to  begin  on  New  Year's  Day  seems  a  little  like  excess  of 
patriotism." 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  holds  a  levee  to-day,"  remarked  M. 
Sedaine,  after  reflecting  a  moment.  "  M.  de  Lafeuille  has  probably 
heard  of  M.  de  Boufflers  ?  " 

M.  de  Lafeuille  had  not  heard  of  M.  de  Boufflers  ;  but  his  maroon 
velvet  coat  and  his  periwig  were  giving  him  self-possession  :  so  he  answered 
that  he  had. 

"  The  Chevalier  is  himself  a  courtier  of  the  Muses,"  proceeded 
M.  Sedaine,  in  the  classico-pedantic  phraseology  of  the  time,  "  and  he  is 
a  noble  patron  to  literature.  I  personally  am  much  beholden  to  him. 
If  Monsieur  de  Lafeuille  will  honour  me  with  his  company,  we  can  pay 
our  respects  together  to  the  Chevalier,  who  is  at  this  moment  in  Paris, 
habiting  M.'  le  Due  de  Richelieu's  villa  on  the  Boulevards.  But  it  will  be 
of  no  use  to  go  till  two  hours'  time — that  is,  at  three — for  M.  de  Chevalier 
is  not  an  early  riser." 

The  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille  regretted  that  M.  de  Boufflers  was  not  an 
early  riser  ;  but  he  made  his  acknowledgments,  and,  being  condemned  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  wait  two  hours,  took  up  his  standpoint  near 
the  stove,  and  resigned  himself  to  that  species  of  martyrdom  which 
consists  in  being  accosted  by  persons  one  does  not  know,  being  questioned 
about  things  one  has  never  learned,  and  congratulated  warmly  for  high 
deeds  one  has  never  performed.  It  was  lucky  that  the  cafe"  was  fast 
filling,  and  that  the  wagging  of  tongues  was  so  continuous,  else  the 
Chevalier  would  never  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  either  to  his  own 
satisfaction  or  to  that  of  his  interlocutors.  As  it  was,  not  hearing  half 
the  questions,  he  was  unable  to  answer  them,  and  so  earned  at  once  a 
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character  for  discretion  and  modesty  that  did  him  no  harm.     Great  ques- 
tioners usually  admire  the  qualities  in  which  they  most  fail  themselves. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  mobbing  of  M.  de  Lafeuille 
was  quite  the  thing  which  a  modern  incident  of  that  kind  would  be.  The 
mobbers  kept  their  distance,  standing  in  a  double  half-circle  opposite  the 
stove,  with  their  hats  under  their  arms,  and  their  snuff-boxes  passing 
smoothly  but  ceaselessly  from  hand  to  hand.  The  Chevalier  was  surprised 
at  the  freedom  of  their  speech,  nobody  seeming  to  care  a  button  either 
for  M.  de  Sartine  or  for  that  worthy  gentleman's  agents.  The  King  was 
attacked,  and  in  no  measured  terms  ;  so  were  M.  Terray  and  M.  Maupeou  ; 
so  most  of  all  was  Madame  du  Barry,  who,  not  appreciating  literature 
like  her  predecessor,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  had  from  the  first  day  of 
her  rise  stirred  the  whole  Cafe  Procope  about  her  ears  like  a  hornet's 
nest — poor  woman  ! 

The  Chevalier  listened  with  ears  intent  whilst  Madame  du  Barry  was 
being  handled.  "  She  is  really  all  you  paint  her  ?  "  he  inquired  suddenly 
of  a  young  man,  shabbily  dressed,  and  with  a  really  evil  cast  of  counten- 
ance, who  had  just  come  in,  and  was  joining  in  the  conversation  with  a 
voice  like  the  yelping  of  a  cur's. 

"  I  ?  I  didn't  paint  her  at  all,"  answered  the  young  man  cautiously, 
and  scanning  the  Chevalier's  fine  clothes  with  a  mistrustful  eye. 

"  No,  it  was  I  who  sketched  the  lady,"  replied  a  gentleman  very 
splendidly  arrayed,  who  showed  a  laughing  set  of  teeth  as  he  spoke  and 
seemed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  great  interest  the  stranger  displayed  in  the 
conversation.  "  Monsieur  Marat,"  added  he,  with  a  glance  at  the  evil 
young  man,  "  Monsieur  Marat  is  ever  prudent." 

' '  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  light  upon  the  secret  of  enriching  him- 
self whilst  pretending  to  reform  humanity,"  rejoined  M.  Marat  with 
venomous  irony.  "If  M.  de  Beaumarchais  were  a  doctor  to  the  Count  of 
Artois's  grooms  instead  of  being  simply  the  doctor  of  his  own  fortunes 
and  of  other  people's  morals,  he  would  be  prudent  too." 

There  was  a  sort  of  titter,  for  it  is  not  in  literary  nature  to  be  over 
fond  of  a  successful  brother  who  has  made  his  fortune  so  rapidly  as  the 
author  of  Lcs  Deux  Amis  had  ;  but  M.  de  Beaumarchais  bore  the  repartee 
very  good-naturedly,  merely  saying  to  a  M.  Pre"ville,  chief  comic  actor  of 
the  Theatre  Francais,  who  had  been  loudest  among  the  titterers :  "  My 
dear  M.  Preville,  when  a  man  is  exposed  at  any  moment  to  catch  a  certain 
infirmity,  he  should  beware  of  laughing  at  it.  I  doubt  whether  our  friend 
M.  Marat  is  ever  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  the  plague  of  riches,  but  you 
may  be  if  I  may  credit  the  rumours  which  describe  you  as  being  such  a 
keen  man  of  business  where  your  own  interests  are  concerned ;  "  and  with 
this  thrust  at  the  well-known  rapacity  of  M.  Preville,*  and  a  bow  to  the 
Chevalier,  he  turned  gracefully  on  his  heel. 

*  An  idea  of  the  actor  Preville's  rapacity  may  be  formed  from  this  fact,  that  in 
renewing  his  engagement  with  the  Theatre  Franyais  in  1771,  he  stipulated  for  no  less 
a  salary  than  4,000  francs,  1GO/.  modern  money ! 

33—5 
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Young  Marat  watched  him  go,  and  then  croaked  in  the  ear  of  young 
M.  de  Mirabeau,  who  was  standing  next  hml  and  still  conning  over  his 
Gazette  de  France:  "  I  like  frankness,  and  to  see  a  man's  life  tally  with 
his  words  .  .  .  ." 

"Ahem!  we  should  some  of  us  lead  strange  lives  if  that  were  the 
rule,"  laughed  young  Miraheau  looking  up.  ' '  Witness  our  good  M.  Crebillon 
yonder." 

"I  mean  to  say,"  rejoined  Marat  with  splenetic  vehemence,  "that 
when  a  man  gives  himself  out  for  a  censor  of  others  he  should  censure  his 
own  life  to  begin  with.  There  are  plenty  among  us,"  added  he,  or  rather 
hissed  he  aloud,  "who  are  ready  with  specifics  for  the  cure  of  social 
maladies,  but  I  have  never  met  one,  save  M.  Rousseau,  who  thought  it 
worth  while  to  commence  by  healing  himself ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
M.  Rousseau,  it  is  riches  who  fly  him  I  suspect,  not  he  who  flees  riches. 
We  are  ill  enough  and  broken  enough,  heaven  knows !  We  are  on  the 
point  of  national  death,  and  we  want  about  us  no  musk-scented  physicians, 
with  bated  breath  and  honeyed  phrases,  who  will  veil  the  truth  and  so  add 
infatuation  to  our  other  perils,  but  grim  surgeons  with  strong  hands  and 
keen  eyes,  who  will  lay  their  knives  to  our  sores  and  make  us  sound  in  the 
only  way  possible — that  is,  by  making  us  suffer." 

This  was  not  by  any  means  a  cheerful  speech,  and  it  threw  a  decided 
chill  upon  the  half-circle.  '  *  M.  Marat's  language  smells  of  the  pharmacy, "  ob- 
served young  M.  Mirabeau  with  a  shudder :  "  it  is  too  medicinal ; "  and  some- 
body else  remarked  pleasantly  that  he  would  rather  entrust  his  enemy  to  the 
medical  care  of  M.  Marat  than  his  own  self.  But  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  the  modest  and  discreet  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  who  had  listened 
with  sparkling  eyes  whilst  the  young  doctor  spoke,  turned  to  him  abruptly 
with  hand  outstretched  and  said  deliberately :  "  Monsieur,  I  agree  with  you 
and  honour  you  for  your  remarks.  They  have  given  me  a  spur  I  needed." 

M.  Marat  limply  and  suspiciously  extended  a  dusky  paw,  and  suffered 
it  to  be  gripped  as  if  in  a  gauntlet.  At  this  moment,  M.  Sedaine,  who 
could  make  nothing  whatever  of  this  little  scene,  drew  an  enamelled 
watch  from  his  fob  and  touched  the  Chevalier's  arm  :  "  I  think,  M.  le 
Chevalier,"  said  he,  "we  can  be  going  now." 

So  the  waiter  in  livery  was  summoned  and  paid  for  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Pierre  for  the  four  glasses  of  sugared  wine  at  the  rate  of  three  sous  the 
glass  ;  and  then,  this  menial  having  received  with  gratitude  a  vail  of 
one  sou  for  himself,  was  commissioned  to  go  and  fetch  either  a  hackney- 
coach  or  two  sedan-chairs,  whichever  should  be  most  easy  to  find.  It  was 
the  coach  that  by  hazard  proved  the  easiest.  One  rattled  up  within  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  great  contentment  of  a  few  street  boys,  who  gathered  with- 
out the  door  to  see  the  unwonted  sight.  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  then  cere- 
moniously confided  his  new  friend  to  big-handed,  big-hearted  M.  Sedaine, 
and  wished  him  success  :  to  which  parting  salute  the  Chevalier  answered 
with  the  somewhat  enigmatic  words :  "  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  have 
sought  my  country's  good,  not  my  own." 
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"  He  looks  a  little  wild,"  remarked  one  Eneyclopasdian  to  another  a 
minute  or  so  afterwards,  when  the  coach  had  jumped  off.  "  There  is 
something  shifty  and  dreamy  in  his  eyes." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  answered  the  second  Encyclopasdian,  pensively. 
"  And  do  you  know  he  reminded  me  very  strangely  of  a  man  who  was  a 
zealot  and  made  some  stir  fifteen  years  ago." 

"  Who?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  Damiens,  who  tried  to  murder  the  king,  and  was  drawn 
and  quartered  for  it." 

"  Ugh!  "  shivered  the  young  Count  of  Miraheau;  "the  talk  is  not 
festive  this  afternoon.  I  shall  go  over  the  way  and  see  if  there  are  any 
actresses  in  the  green-room." 

IV. 

It  was  close  upon  three  when  the  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  with  his  lite- 
rary chaperon,  left  the  Cafe  Procope,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening 
he  was  at  Versailles,  crossing  the  state  court-yard  in  the  coach  of  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  one  of  the  most  consummate  gentlemen  of  his 
time.  M.  de  Boufflers  was  about  five-and-thirty,  but,  thanks  to  excessive 
dissipation,  which  seems  to  act  upon  some  men  as  a  preservative,  looked 
at  least  five  years  younger.  He  and  the  aged  Duke  de  Richelieu,  whom 
he  devoutly  took  as  his  mentor,  were  the  two  men  who  had  most  deserved 
by  their  acts  to  be  laid  up  with  palsy,  delirium  tremens,  and  all  other 
infirmities,  and  who  yet  were  the  soundest  in  health  and  limb  of  all  the 
King's  court.  M.  de  Boufflers  had  originally  been  destined  for  a  priestly 
life,  but  branching  off  from  this  career,  which  had  struck  him  as  being  an 
unexciting  one,  he  had  taken  to  soldiering,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  '72, 
had  just  been  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  hussar  regiment  ever 
formed  in  France.  He  was  rich,  handsome,  as  generous  as  if  he  were 
poor,  a  lover  of  women,  of  wine,  and  of  poetry,  brave  as  a  matadore, 
witty,  and  full  of  urbanity  of  the  most  princely  kind.  No  wonder  that  he 
was  popular,  and  that  on  the  days  when  he  threw  the  doors  of  his 
mansion  open,  people  trooped  up  his  staircases  as  if  they  were  going  to 
the  play. 

Nothing  could  have  been  grander  and  yet  more  charming  than  the  way 
in  which  he  had  received  M.  Se"daine  and  his  protege.  The  man  of  letters 
had  had  no  need  to  say  much  in  favour  of  the  man  of  the  sword.  At  the 
first  hint  of  Canada,  and  the  brave  legion  that  went  out  to  succour  it,  he 
had  extended  both  arms,  and  embracing  M.  de  Lafeuille  French  fashion, 
had  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Then,  when  he  had  ascertained  what 
service  it  was  the  Chevalier  expected  of  him,  he  had  exclaimed  with 
effusion  that  he  certainly  should  not  sleep  that  night  until  he  had  taken 
M.  de  Lafeuille  to  Versailles,  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  and 
begged  for  him  a  captaincy  in  his,  M.  de  Boufflers1,  own  regiment.  "  Are 
you,  at  least,  a  Knight  of  Saint  Louis,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  ?  "  he  had 
added;  to  which  M.  de  Lafeuille  had  been  obliged  to  answer  no,  and 
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that  his  title  of  Chevalier  was  hereditary,  he  being  grandson  to  a  baron. 
"  Well,  more  shame  to  those  who  dispense  our  orders  of  chivalry  not  to 
have  included  you  in  the  distribution,"  had  rejoined  M.  de  Boufflers  ; 
"  but  I  will  see  to  this."  And  it  was  in  this  agreeable  fashion  that  the 
two  officers  had  started  for  Versailles  in  company. 

On  alighting,  two  pages  in  the  royal  liveries,  white  and  light  blue,  took 
their  cloaks  from  MM.  de  Boufflers  and  Lafeuille ;  and  it  was  then  the 
latter  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  and  amazing  magnificence  of 
the  former's  costume.  He  was  attired  in  peach-coloured  silk,  with  waist- 
coat and  breeches  of  white  satin,  and  his  ruffles,  fall,  and  handkerchief 
border  were  of  Mechlin  lace,  so  splendid  that  even  one  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Eue  Quincampoix  would  have  paid  for  them  twenty  times  their  weight  in 
gold.  The  Chevalier's  sword-hilt  (for  swords,  though  out  of  fashion  in  daily 
costume,  were  still  compulsory  at  court),  his  shoe  and  knee-buckles,  hia 
solitaire,  and  his  cross  of  St.  Louis,  were  incrusted  with  large  diamonds  ; 
and  the  belt  that  held  up  his  sword  was  overlaid  altogether  with  amethysts 
and  small  brilliants.  On  three  or  four  of  his  fingers  he  wore  rings  set 
with  stones  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty ;  his  snuff-box  was  also  one 
coruscating  mass  of  jewels  ;  and  in  guise  of  watch-chain  he  carried  six 
rows  of  pearls,  fastened  together  with  emerald  links,  and  terminated  by  a 
seal  which  was  itself  an  enormous  emerald,  engraved.  When  people 
talked  of  a  tailor's  and  jeweller's  bill  in  those  days,  the  term  had  some 
meaning.  M.  de  Lafeuille,  inured  as  he  was  to  splendour  by  the  sight  of 
some  native  princes  it  had  been  given  him  to  behold  in  India,  was,  never- 
theless, for  a  moment  dazzled  by  all  this  show  of  glory  ;  but  quickly 
recovering,  he  muttered  to  himself  that  it  was  all  the  more  pity  a  nobleman 
so  fair  and  brave  should  be  about  to  bow  his  head  before  a  woman  like  that 
ex-sempstress,  now  queen.  For  the  Chevalier,  on  the  drive  down  from  Paris, 
had  left  him  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions  on  the  subject.  Chattily,  and 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  apprised  M.  Lafeuille  that  it 
was  entirely  to  Madame  du  Barry  that  he  owed  his  colonelcy.  He  had 
paid  his  court  to  her,  nattered  her,  carried  her  lap-dog  for  her,  and  so 
forth.  She  had  deigned  to  be  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  had  ordered  the 
King  to  reward  him.  That  was  how  he  had  risen.  "  And  now,"  said 
he,  filliping  some  grains  of  snuff  off  his  ruffles,  "  I  am  going  to  wish  her 
and  his  Majesty  a  happy  new  year ;  and  if  I  can  find  M.  le  Marechal 
Due  de  llichelieu,  my  patron,  to  introduce  you,  Monsieur,  to  the  Marquise, 
your  fortune  will  be  half  made."  "  Is  the  Marchioness's  favour  then  the 
only  road  to  promotion  in  this  country  ?  "  inquired  M.  de  Lafeuille.  "  Oh, 
yes,  indeed,  the  only  one,"  answered  M.  de  Boufflers,  quite  gravely,  and 
without  suspecting  any  hidden  meaning  in  the  question  :  "  she  appoints 
bishops,  marshals,  and  ministers,  makes  war  or  peace,  and  sends  whom- 
ever she  pleases  either  to  fortune  or  the  Bastille.  You  will  see  around  her 
this  evening  everybody  who  wants  anything ;  and  everybody  wants  some- 
thing in  these  days." 

TLo  rules  of  etiquette  were  very  formal  as  to  presentations  at  court, 
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yet  the  way  was  smooth  before  any  one  who  had  borne  a  King's  commis- 
sion, or  was  of  gentle  blood,  or  who,  as  in  this  instance,  was  introduced 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers.  Without  seeming  to  do  so,  M.  de  Boufflers 
had  questioned  M.  de  Lafeuille  just  enough  to  learn  from  him  that  his 
grandfather  the  Baron  was  alive,  and  that  he,  the  Chevalier,  his  heir,  had 
an  independent  fortune,  allowing  him  to  live  with  comfort  anywhere.  This 
was  enough,  even  then,  to  constitute  respectability,  and  M.  de  Boufflers, 
in  escorting  his  friend  up  to  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Glaces,  where  the 
King's  New  Year's  reception  was  to  be  held,  informed  him  that  nothing 
would  be  necessary  but  to  give  his  name,  and  that  of  his  ancestral  estate,  to 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  whom  they  would  meet  on  the  top  of 
the  principal  staircase — which  was  accordingly  done — the  Grand  Master 
answering  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  bidding  the  two  gentlemen 
go  and  take  their  places  according  to  their  rank  in  the  reception-room. 

The  Galerie  des  Glaces  was  crowded  as  they  entered  by  an  immense, 
but  whispering,  throng,  who  lined  the  two  sides  of  the  hall  three  deep,  but 
allowed  a  clear  space  down  the  middle  for  the  King  and  his  Court,  when 
they  should  pass.  A  half-dozen  chamberlains  with  white  wands,  and 
golden  keys  hooked  to  the  small  of  their  backs,  flitted  about  ranging  every- 
body, lords,  ladies,  generals,  prelates,  and  simple  gentlemen  according 
to  their  several  degrees.  One  of  these  politic  beings  lightly  touched 
M.  de  Lafeuille  with  his  wand,  and  pointed  him  to  a  place  very  low 
down,  near  the  door  of  exit ;  but  on  M.  de  Boufflers  remarking  quietly, 
"  Monsieur  is  with  me,  and  will  stand  with  the  Knights  of  St.  Louis," 
the  chamberlain  smirked  and  offered  no  further  remark.  M.  de  Lafeuille 
was  accordingly  stationed  in  the  front  row,  in  a  conspicuous  position  with 
noblemen  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  and  behind  him;  and,  standing 
there  with  throbbing  temples  amid  the  whisperings  growing  each  moment 
fewer  as  the  time  for  the  King's  entry  approached,  he  asked  himself  for 
the  first  time  how  he  was  going  to  perform  this  startling  deed  which  he 
meditated.  There  was  a  dash  of  the  energumen  in  all  the  people  who  had 
any  very  decided  opinions  upon  politics  during  the  last  century,  and 
regicide,  or  the  murder  of  a  King's  mistress,  was  a  thought  that  germi- 
nated in  a  man's  head  much  more  promptly  than  it  would  do  in  these 
cooler  days  ;  but  the  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  as  he  surveyed  all  the  brilliant 
and  gilded  host  that  encircled  him,  and  thought  what  a  pretty  to-do  there 
would  be  when  he  stepped  suddenly  out  and  discharged  one  of  his  pistols 
at  the  woman  to  whom  all  in  this  room  looked  as  the  arbitress  of  their 
destinies,  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  sensation  closely  bordering  on 
cowardice.  His  throat  became  parched  and  his  brow  was  moistened. 
Mechanically  he  plunged  his  right  hand  into  his  pocket  and  felt  for  his 
pistols,  and  at  this  moment  M.  de  Boufflers,  leaning  towards  him  with 
a  charming  smile,  whispered  that  one  of  his  hands  was  ungloved,  which 
was  contrary  to  etiquette.  M.  de  Lafeuille  had  not  proceeded  half-way 
towards  rectifying  this  mistake,  when  the  double  folding-doors  at  the  end 
of  the  room  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  with 
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chain  of  gold  round  his  neck,  and  jewelled  wand  in  hand,  entered,  made 
three  steps  forward,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  the  King !  " 

The  whispers  lapsed  at  once  into  a  dead  lull.  The  Grand  Chamber- 
lain turned,  faced  the  doors  through  which  he  had  come,  and  began  walking 
backwards,  bowing  as  he  did  so.  The  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  feeling  his 
heart  throb  as  if  it  would  leap  into  his  mouth,  strained  his  eyes,  and  saw 
at  a  few  yards  before  this  functionary  a  stout  man,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  with  good-natured  blase  features  and  eyes  full  of  languor,  sensuality, 
and  indifference.  He  walked  slowly,  very  conspicuous  from  his  broad  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  kingly  star  of  brilliants,  and  he  leaned 
— partly  on  account  of  age,  partly  owing  to  his  high-heeled  shoes — on  a 
cane  with  an  enormous  gold  head.  In  his  other  hand  he  carried  an 
embroidered  cambric  handkerchief,  which  he  lifted  very  slightly  when  he 
wished  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  salute  of  anybody.  This  was  his 
bow.  He  never  raised  his  hat  nor  bent  his  head  more  than  a  third  part 
of  dn  inch.  There  was  a  surprising  air  of  majesty  in  this  demeanour. 
People  might  be  as  disloyal  and  levelling  as  they  chose  ;  but  at  the  sight 
of  this  finely-dressed  gentleman,  walking  in  such  quiet  consciousness  of 
his  own  greatness,  heads  were  bowed  instinctively.  As  the  King  walked, 
not  a  man  but  bent  double,  not  a  woman  but  curtseyed  as  if  she  were 
going  to  sink  into  the  floor. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lafeuille,  whose  head  was  in  a  whirl,  did  like  the 
rest.  He  had  barely  had  time  to  catch  sight  of  the  splendid  vision  of 
the  King  and  of  the  galaxy  of  fair  women  and  bejewelled  lords  behind  him, 
when  it  seemed  to  him  the  whole  Court  was  already  opposite  where  he 
stood  ;  and  yet  the  King  had  taken  full  ten  minutes  to  come  down  to  the 
place  where  M.  de  Lafeuille  was  stationed,  for  on  his  way  he  had  paused 
a  moment  before  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  then  before  the  Princes  of  Soubise,  of  Guemenee  and  of 
Beauvau,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  a  similar  compliment,  and  again 
before  one  or  two  other  great  noblemen,  to  each  of  whom  he  had  said  a 
few  words  ;  then  he  had  resumed  his  slow  walk,  until  he  came  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers.  M.  de  Lafeuille,  whose  eyes  were  dimmed  to 
such  a  point  that  he -was  utterly  unable  to  recognize  anybody  or  to 
perceive  what  a  singular  figure  he  himself  cut  with  his  glove  but  half  drawn 
on,  bowed  again  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing ;  and  then  a  sudden 
feeling  of  iciness  seized  and  shook  him  as  if  in  an  ague,  for  the  King  was 
speaking  to  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  and  saying,  with  lazy  graciousness  : — • 
"  Monsieur  de  Boufflers,  you  have  heard  that  we  have  named  you  Colonel 
of  our  regiment  of  Hussars." 

"lam  deeply  grateful  to  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Chevalier, 
bending  low  and  with  his  hand  on  his  breast.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  with  that  respectful  boldness  which  can  only  come  of  a  long  familiarity 
with  courts,  the  Chevalier  said  :  "  Sire,  I  have  near  me  a  gentleman  who 
has  faithfully  served  your  Majesty  in  Canada — Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de 
Lafeuille." 
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The  King  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  frown  at  the  mention  of 
Canada  ;  but  behind  him  to  the  right  there  was  a  sudden  start  and  a 
rustling  of  silk.  A  woman's  voice  exclaimed,  in  muffled  tones  :  "  Le 
Chevalier  de  Lafeuille  !  "  and  the  same  moment  the  Chevalier's  idyll 
stood  before  him. 

He  was  far  from  thoughts  of  murder  now.  Her  beauty  was  such  as 
would  have  disarmed  wild  beasts.  All  that  high  station  and  queenly 
attire  can  do  to  enhance  the  loveliness  of  woman  had  been  done  for  her, 
and  he  gazed  at  her  dumbly  fascinated,  like  a  man  who  cannot  take  his 
eyes  off  the  sun.  She  was  a  little  pale,  and  her  fan  seemed  to  tremble  in 
her  hand  ;  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  recognition  only  lasted  an 
instant.  Fixing  her  liquid  blue  eyes  on  him,  she  stepped  to  the  King's 
side  and  said,  in  a  tone  so  respectful  that  the  tinge  of  command  in  it  was 
apparent  only  to  the  initiated,  and  the  shade  of  emotion  in  it  to  nobody, 
"  Sire,  M.  de  Lafeuille  is  one  of  your  Majesty's  bravest  officers,  and  he  is 
not  yet  a  knight  of  St.  Louis." 

"  You  are  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis  from  this  moment,  monsieur,"  said  the 
King,  contemplating  him  with  somewhat  of  languid  wonder. 

"  And,  sire,  there  is  the  colonelcy  of  your  Majesty's  regiment  of  Koyal 
Flanders  vacant."  She  was  gazing  at  him  as  fixedly  as  ever. 

"  It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall  take  the  command  of  this  regiment, 
monsieur,"  said  the  King  resignedly,  and  looking  as  if  he  would  now 
move  on. 

In  another  instant  the  whole  cortege  had  swept  by,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  the  Chevalier  in  the  shape  of  presence  of  mind  but  the 
recollection  of  that  last  look  which  the  Marquise  du  Barry  had  thrown 
him — a  look  destined  to  linger  with  him  to  his  dying  hour.  He  was  roused 
by  Monsieur  de  Boufflers,  who  for  the  second  time  that  day  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 

V. 

Some  six  months  after,  good  M.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  entering 
the  Cafe  Procope  was  accosted  by  young  M.  de  Mirabeau,  who  said 
lightly  :  "  And  your  friend  who  used  to  talk  about  regeneration  and  had 
such  murderous  eyes " 

"  I  went  to  visit  him  yesterday  at  Versailles,"  answered  M.  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  laughing  a  little;  "he  was  duly  installed  in  his  apartments  as 
Colonel  of  the  Guard  in  waiting  on  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  was  smoking 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  practice  he  has  brought  with  him  from  the  Orient." 

"  And  he  talks  little  about  regeneration  I'll  warrant  me  ?  "  sneered 
young  Doctor  Marat. 

"  Well,"  smiled  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  "  I  think  we  may  perhaps  say,  his 
talk  on  the  subject  has  ended " 

"  In  smoke,"  laughed  M.  de  Mirabeau. 
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(Gambling 


IT  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  actual 
results  which  present "  themselves  in  long  series  of  chance-games  would 
form  the  most  correct  views  respecting  the  conditions  on  which  such  results 
depend, — would  be,  in  fact,  freest  from  all  superstitious  ideas  respecting 
chance  or  luck.  The  gambler  who  sees  every  system — his  own  infallible 
system  included — foiled  by  the  run  of  events,  who  witnesses  the  discomfiture 
of  one  gamester  after  another  that  for  a  time  had  seemed  irresistibly  lucky, 
and  who  can  number  by  the  hundred  those  who  have  been  ruined  by  the 
love  of  play,  might  be  expected  to  recognize  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
anticipate  the  results  of  chance  combinations.  It  is,  however,  but  too  well 
known  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  more  familiar  a  man  becomes 
with  the  multitude  of  such  combinations,  the  more  confidently  he  believes 
in  the  possibility  of  foretelling, — not,  indeed,  any  special  event,  but  tho 
general  run  of  several  approaching  events.  There  has  never  been  a 
successful  gambler  who  has  not  believed  that  his  success  (temporary  though 
such  success  ever  is,  where  games  of  pure  chance  are  concerned)  has  been 
the  result  of  skilful  conduct  on  his  own  part ;  and  there  has  never  been  a 
ruined  gambler  (though  ruined  gamblers  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands) 
who  has  not  believed  that  when  ruin  overtook  him  he  was  on  the  very  point 
of  mastering  the  secret  of  success.  It  is  this  fatal  confidence  which  gives 
to  gambling  its  power  of  fascinating  the  lucky  as  well  as  the  unlucky.  The 
winner  continues  to  tempt  fortune,  believing  all  the  while  that  he  is  exerting 
some  special  aptitude  for  games  of  chance,  until  the  inevitable  change  of 
luck  arrives ;  and  thereafter  he  continues  to  play  because  he  believes  that 
his  luck  has  only  deserted  him  for  a  time,  and  must  presently  return.  The 
unlucky  gambler,  on  the  contrary,  regards  his  losses  as  sacrifices  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  "  system,"  and  even  when  he  has  lost  his  all, 
continues  firm  in  the  belief  that  had  he  had  more  money  to  sacrifice  he 
could  have  bound  fortune  to  his  side  for  ever. 

We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  most  common  gambling  supersti- 
tions,— noting,  at  the  same  time,  that  like  superstitions  prevail  respecting 
chance  events  (or  what  is  called  fortune)  even  among  those  who  never 
gamble. 

Houdin,  in  his  interesting  book,  Les  Trickeries  des  Grecs  devoilees,  has 
given  some  amusing  instances  of  the  fruits  of  long  gambling  experience. 
"  They  are  presented,"  says  Steinmetz,  from  whose  work,  Tlie  Gmninij- 
Talle,  we  quote  them,  "as  the  axioms  of  a  professional  gambler  and  cheat." 
TLus  we  might  expect  that,  however  unsatisfactory  to  men  of  honest  mind, 
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they  would  at  least  savour  of  a  certain  sort  of  wisdom.  Yet  these 
axioms,  the  fruit  of  long  study  directed  by  self-interest,  are  all  utterly 
Untrustworthy. 

"Every  game  of  chance,"  says  this  authority,  "presents  two  kinds  of 
chances  which  are  very  distinct, — namely,  those  relating  to  the  person 
interested,  that  is  the  player ;  and  those  inherent  in  the  combinations  of 
the  game."  That  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  chances  proper  to 
the  game,  and  those  depending  on  the  luck  of  the  player.  Proceeding  to 
consider  the  chances  proper  to  the  game  itself,  our  friendly  cheat  sums 
them  all  up  in  two  rules.  First :  "  Though  chance  can  bring  into  the 
game  all  possible  combinations,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  limits  at 
which  it  seems  to  stop  :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  certain  number  turning  up 
ten  times  in  succession  at  roulette  ;  this  is  possible,  but  it  has  never 
happened."  Secondly  :  "  In  a  game  of  chance,  the  oftener  the  same  com- 
bination has  occurred  in  succession,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  certainty  that 
it  will  not  recur  at  the  next  cast  or  turn  up.  This  is  the  most  elementary 
of  the  theories  on  probabilities  ;  it  is  termed  the  maturity  of  the  chances  " 
(and  he  might  have  added  that  the  belief  in  this  elementary  theory  had 
ruined  thousands).  "Hence,"  he  proceeds,  "a  player  must  come  to 
the  table  not  only  '  in  luck,'  but  he  must  not  risk  his  money  except  at  the 
instant  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances."  Then 
follow  the  precepts  for  personal  conduct : — "  For  gaming  prefer  roulette, 
because  it  presents  several  ways  of  staking  your  money — which  permits 
the  study  of  several.  A  player  should  approach  the  gaming-table  perfectly 
calm  and  cool — -just  as  a  merchant  or  tradesman  in  treaty  about  any  affair. 
If  he  gets  into  a  passion  it  is  all  over  with  prudence,  all  over  with  good 
luck — for  the  demon  of  bad  luck  invariably  pursues  a  passionate  player. 
Every  man  who  finds  a  pleasure  in  playing  runs  the  risk  of  losing.*  A 
prudent  player,  before  undertaking  anything,  should  put  himself  to  the 
test  to  discover  if  he  is  *  in  vein '  or  in  luck.  In  all  doubt  he  should 
abstain.  There  are  several  persons  who  are  constantly  pursued  by  bad 
luck :  to  such  I  say — never  play.  Stubbornness  at  play  is  ruin.  Remember 
that  Fortune  does  not  like  people  to  be  overjoyed  at  her  favours,  and  that 
she  prepares  bitter  deceptions  for  the  imprudent  who  are  intoxicated  by 
success.  Lastly,  before  risking  your  money  at  plaj7,  study  your  '  vein,'  and 
the  different  probabilities  of  the  game — termed,  as  aforesaid,  the  maturity 
of  the  chances." 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  here  enunciated 
— principles  which  have  worked  incalculable  mischief — it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  scamp  who  enunciated  them, — so  far,  at 
least,  as  his  gambling  successes  are  concerned.  His  first  meeting  with 
Houdin  took  place  at  a  subscription  ball,  where  he  managed  to  fleece 

*  This  naive  admission  would  appear,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  genuine  experience  on  our  gambler's  part  :  it  only  requires  that,  for  the  words 
"  runs  the  risk,"  we  should  read  "  incurs  the  certainty,"  to  be  incontrovertible. 
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Houdin  "  and  others  to  a  considerable  amount,  contriving  a  dexterous 
escape  when  detected.  Houdin  afterwards  fell  in  with  him  at  Spa,  where 
he  found  the  gambler  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  lent  him  a  small  sum — 
to  practise  his  grand  theories."  This  sum  the  gambler  lost,  and  Houdin 
advised  him  "  to  take  up  a  less  dangerous  occupation."  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  it  would  seem,  that  the  gambler  revealed  to  Houdin  the  particulars 
recorded  in  his  book.  "  A  year  afterwards  Houdin  unexpectedly  fell  in 
with  him  again ;  but  this  time  the  fellow  was  transformed  into  what  is 
called  a  '  demi-millionaire,'  having  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  died  intestate.  According  to  Houdin,  the 
following  was  the  man's  declaration  at  the  auspicious  meeting : — '  I  have,' 
he  said,  '  completely  renounced  gaming  ;  I  am  rich  enough  ;  and  care  no 
longer  for  fortune.  And  yet,'  he  added  proudly,  '  if  I  now  cared  for  the 
thing,  how  I  could  break  those  bloated  banks  in  their  pride,  and  what  a 
glorious  vengeance  I  could  take  of  bad  luck  and  its  inflexible  agents  ! 
But  my  heart  is  too  full  of  my  happiness  to  allow  the  smallest  place  for  the 
desire  of  vengeance.'  "  Three  years  later  he  died ;  and  Houdin  informs  us 
that  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  various  charitable  institutions,  his 
career  after  his  acquisition  of  wealth  going  far  to  demonstrate  the  justice 
of  Becky  Sharp's  theory,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  honest  on  five  thousand  a  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  principles  enunciated  above  are  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  self-contradictory.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  though 
they  are  presented  as  the  outcome  of  a  life  of  gambling  experiences,  they 
are  in  reality  entertained  by  all  gamblers,  however  limited  their  experience, 
as  well  as  by  many  who  are  only  prevented  by  the  lack  of  opportunity 
from  entering  the  dangerous  path  which  has  led  so  many  to  ruin.  These 
contradictory  superstitions  may  be  called  severally, — the  gambler's  belief 
in  his  own  good  luck,  and  his  faith  in  the  turn  of  luck.  When  he  is 
considering  his  own  fortune  he  does  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  Fates  will  favour  him,  though  this  belief  implies  in  reality  the 
persistence  of  favourable  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  consider- 
ing the  fortunes  of  others  who  are  successful  in  their  play  against  him,  he 
does  not  doubt  that  their  good  luck  will  presently  desert  them,  that  is,  he 
believes  in  the  non-persistence  of  favourable  conditions  in  their  case. 

Taking  in  their  order  the  gambling  superstitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented above,  we  have  first  of  all,  to  inquire  what  truth  there  is  in  the 
idea  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  pure  chance  has  no  power  of 
introducing  peculiar  combinations.  Let  us  consider  this  hypothesis  in 
the  light  of  actual  experience.  Mr.  Steinmetz  tells  us  that,  in  1813,  a 
Mr.  Ogden  wagered  1000  guineas  to  one  that  "seven"  would  not  be 
thrown  with  a  pair  of  dice  ten  successive  times.  The  wager  was  accepted 
(though  it  was  egregiously  unfair)  and  strange  to  say  his  opponent  threw 
"  seven "  nine  times  running.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ogden  offered  470 
guineas  to  be  off  the  bet.  But  his  opponent  declined  (though  the  price 
offered  was  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  chance).  He  cast  yet  once 
more,  and  threw  "  nine,"  so  that  Mr.  Ogden  won  his  guinea. 
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Now  here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  most  remarkable  series  of  throws, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  recorded  before  or  since.  Before  those 
throws  had  been  made,  it  might  have  been  asserted  that  the  throwing  of 
nine  successive  "  sevens  "  with  a  pair  of  dice,  was  a  circumstance  which 
chance  could  never  bring  about,  for  experience  was  as  much  against  such 
an  event  as  it  would  seem  to  be  against  the  turning  up  of  a  certain 
number  ten  successive  times  at  roulette.  Yet  experience  now  shows  that 
the  thing  is  possible  ;  and  if  we  are  to  limit  the  action  of  chance,  we  must 
assert  that  the  throwing  of ' '  seven  "  ten  times  in  succession  is  an  event  which 
will  never  happen.  Yet  such  a  conclusion  obviously  rests  on  as  unstable 
a  basis  as  the  former,  of  which  experience  has  disposed.  Observe,  how- 
ever, how  the  two  gamblers  viewed  this  very  eventuality.  Nine  successive 
"  sevens  "  had  been  thrown ;  and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
that  the  power  of  chance  was  limited,  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  all 
but  certain  that  the  next  throw  would  not  be  a  "seven."  But  a  run  of 
bad  fortune  had  so  shaken  Mr.  Ogden's  faith  in  his  luck  (as  well  as  in  the" 
theory  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances)  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  470 
guineas-  (nearly  thrice  the  mathematical  value  of  his  opponent's  chance) 
in  order  to  save  his  endangered  thousand ;  and  so  confident  was  his 
opponent  that  the  run  of  luck  would  continue  that  he  declined  this  very 
favourable  offer.  Experience  had  in  fact  shown  both  the  players,  that 
although  "  sevens  "  could  not  be  thrown  for  ever,  yet  there  was  no  saying 
when  the  throw  would  change.  Both  reasoned  probably  that  as  an  eighth 
throw  had  followed  seven  successive  throws  of  "  seven "  (a  wonderful 
chance),  and  as  a  ninth  had  followed  eight  successive  throws  (an  unpre- 
cedented event),  a  tenth  might  well  follow  the  nine  (though  hitherto  no 
such  series  of  throws  had  ever  been  heard  of).  They  were  forced  as  it 
were  by  the  run  of  events  to  reason  justly  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  tenth 
throw  of  "  seven," — nay,  to  exaggerate  that  possibility  into  probability  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  strange  series  of  throws  quite 
checked  the  betting  propensities  of  the  bystanders,  and  that  not  one  was  led 
to  lay  the  wager  (which  according  to  ordinary  gambling  superstitions 
would  have  been  a  safe  one)  that  the  tenth  throw  would  not  give  "  seven." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unfairness  of  the  original  wager.  It  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  exactly  how  much  should  have  been  wagered 
against  a  single  guinea,  that  ten  "  sevens  "  would  not  be  thrown.  With  a 
pair  of  dice  there  are  thirty-six  possible  throws,  and  six  of  these  give 
"  seven  "  as  the  total.  Thus  the  chance  of  throwing  "seven"  is  one 
sixth,  and  the  chance  of  throwing  "  seven  "  ten  times  running  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  six  into  itself  ten  times,  and  placing  the  resulting  number 
under  unity,  to  represent  the  minute  fractional  chance  required.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  number  thus  obtained  is  60,466,176,  and  instead  of  1,000 
guineas,  fairness  required  that  60,466,175  guineas  should  have  been 
wagered  against  one  guinea,  so  enormous  are  the  chances  against  the 
occurrence  of  ten  successive  throws  of  "  seven."  Even  against  nine 
successive  throws  the  fair  odds  would  have  been  10,077,595  to  one,  or 
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about  forty  thousand  guineas  to  a  farthing.  But  when  the  nine  throws  of 
"  seven  "  had  been  made,  the  chance  of  a  tenth  throw  of  "  seven  "  was 
simply  one-sixth  as  at  the  first  trial.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  the  "  maturity  of  the  chances,"  the  chance  of  such  a  throw  would  of 
course  be  greatly  diminished.  But  even  taking  the  mathematical  value 
of  the  chance,  Mr.  Ogden  need  in  fairness  only  have  offered  a  sixth  part 
of  1,001  guineas  (the  amount  of  the  stakes),  or  166  guineas  17s.  6d., 
to  be  off  his  wager.  So  that  his  opponent  accepted  in  the  first  instance 
an  utterly  unfair  offer,  and  refused  in  the  second  instance  a  sum  exceeding 
by  more  than  three  hundred  guineas  the  real  value  of  his  chance. 

Closely  connected  with  the  theory  about  the  range  of  possibility  in  the 
matter  of  chance  combinations,  is  the  theory  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances, 
— "  the  most  elementary  of  the  theories  on  probabilities."  It  might  safely 
be  termed  the  most  mischievous  of  gambling  superstitions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  theory,  we  may  cite  the 
case  of  an  Englishman,  once  well  known  at  foreign  gambling-tables,  who 
had  based  a  system  on  a  generalisation  of  this  theory.     In    point  of  fact 
the  theory  asserts  that  when  there  has  been  a  run  in  favour  of  any  particular 
event,  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  event  are  reduced,  and,  therefore, 
necessarily,  the  chances  in  favour  of  other  events  are  increased.     Now  our 
Englishman  watched  the  play  at  the  roulette  table  for  two  full  hours, 
carefully  noting  the  numbers  which  came  up  during  that  time.     Then, 
eschewing  those  numbers  which  had  come   up  oftenest,  he  staked  his 
money  on  those  which  had  come  up  very  seldom  or  not  at  all.     Here  was 
an  infallible  system  according  to  "  the  most  elementary  of  the  theories  of 
probability."     The  tendency  of  chance-results  to  right  themselves,  so  that 
'events  equally  likely  in  the  first  instance  will  occur  an  equal  number  of 
times  in  the  long  run,  was  called  into  action  to  enrich  our  gambler  and  to 
ruin  the  unlucky  bankers.    Be  it  noted,  in  passing,  that  events  do  thus  right 
themselves,  though  this  circumstance  does  not  operate  quite  as  the  gambler 
supposed,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  put  a  penny  into  any  one's  pocket.    The 
system  was  tried,  however,  and  instead  of  reasoning  respecting  its  soundness, 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  result.     On  the  first  day  our 
Englishman  won  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  in  a  single  hour.  "  His 
exultation  was  boundless.     He  thought   he   had   really  discovered   the 
'  philosopher's  stone.'     Off  he  went  to  his  banker's,  and  transmitted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  winnings  to  London.     The  next  day  he  played  and 
lost  fifty  pounds ;   and  the  following  day  he  achieved  the  same  result, 
and  had  to  write  to  town  for  remittances.     In  fine,  in  a  week  he  had  lost 
all  the  money  he  won  at  first,  with  the  exception  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
reserved  to  take  him  home  ;  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  exceed- 
ing fickleness  of  fortune,  he  has  never  staked  a  sixpence  since,  and  does  all 
in  his  power  to  dissuade  others  from  playing."  * 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say,  that  there  is  chance  that  results  right 

*  From  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Le  Jcu  estfait "  in  Chamlers's  Journal. 
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themselves — nay,  that  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  in  the  long  run 
they  will  occur  as  often  (in  proportion)  as  their  respective  chances 
warrant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  any 
gambler  to  trust  to  this  circumstance.  Yet  not  only  is  each  statement 
true,  but  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  study  of  our  subject  that  the 
truth  of  each  should  be  clearly  recognized. 

That  the  first  statement  is  true,  will  perhaps  not  be  questioned. 
The  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based  would  be  too  abstruse  for  these  pages ; 
but  it  has  been  experimentally  verified  over  and  over  again.  Thus,  if  a 
coin  be  tossed  many  thousands  of  times,  and  the  numbers  of  resulting 
"heads"  and  "tails"  be  noted,  it  is  found,  not  necessarily  that  these 
numbers  differ  from  each  other  by  a  very  small  quantity,  but  that  their 
difference  is  small  compared  with  either.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  two 
numbers  are  nearly  in  a  ratio  of  equality.  Again,  if  a  die  be  tossed,  say, 
six  million  times,  then,  although  there  will  not  probably  have  been  exactly 
a  million  throws  of  each  face,  yet  the  number  of  throws  of  each  face  will 
differ  from  a  million  by  a  quantity  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  throws.  So  certain  is  this  law,  that,  it  has  been  made  the 
means  of  determining  the  real  chances  for  an  event,  or  of  ascertaining  facts 
which  had  been  before  unknown.  Thus,  De  Morgan  relates  the  following 
story  in  illustration  of  this  law.  He  received  it  "from  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  who  was  once  employed  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of  dollars." 
"At  the  end  of  the  voyage,"  he  says,  "  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
boxes  which  contained  them  had  been  forced;  and  on  making  further 
search  a  large  bag  of  dollars  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  some  one 
on  board.  The  coins  in  the  different  boxes  were  a  mixture  of  all  manner 
of  dates  and  sovereigns ;  and  it  occurred  to  the  commander,  that  if  the 
contents  of  the  boxes  were  sorted,  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the 
different  sorts  in  the  bag,  with  those  in  the  box  which  had  been  opened, 
would  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
comparison  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  agreement  between  the  distri- 
bution of  the  several  coins  in  the  bag  and  those  in  the  box,  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  former  having  formed  a  part  of  the  latter."  If 
the  bag  of  stolen  dollars  had  been  a  small  one,  the  inference  would  have 
been  unsafe,  but  the  great  number  of  the  dollars  corresponded  to  a  great 
number  of  chance  trials  ;  and  as  in  such  a  large  series  of  trials  the  several 
results  would  be  sure  to  occur  in  numbers  corresponding  to  their  individual 
chances,  it  followed  that  the  numbers  of  coins  of  the  different  kinds  in  the 
stolen  lot  would  be  proportional,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  numbers  of  those 
respective  coins  in  the  forced  box.  Thus  in  this  case  the  thief  increased 
the  strength  of  the  evidence  against  him  by  every  dollar  he  added  to  his 
ill-gotten  store. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  an  even  more  curious  application  of  this 
law,  to  no  less  a  question  than  that  much  talked  of,  but  little  understood 
problem,  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  It  can  be  shown  by  mathematical 
reasoning,  that,  if  a  straight  rod  be  so  tossed  at  random  into  the  air  as  to 
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fall  on  a  grating  of  equidistant  parallel  bars,  the  chance  of  the  rod  falling 
through  depends  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  rod,  the  distance 
between  the  parallel  bars,  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  exceeds  the  diameter.  So  that  when  the  rod  and  grating  have 
been  carefully  measured,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  proportion  just 
mentioned  in  order  to  calculate  the  chance  of  the  rod  falling  through.  But 
also,  if  we  can  learn  in  some  other  way  the  chance  of  the  rod  falling 
through,  we  can  infer  the  proportion  referred  to.  Now  the  law  we  are 
considering  teaches  us  that  if  we  only  toss  the  rod  often  enough,  the 
chance  of  its  falling  through  will  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  times  it 
actually  does  fall  through,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  trials. 
Hence  we  can  estimate  the  proportion  in  which  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  exceeds  the  diameter,  by  merely  tossing  a  rod  over  a  grating  several 
thousand  times,  and  counting  how  often  it  falls  through.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  and  Professor  De  Morgan  tells  us  that  a  very 
excellent  evaluation  of  the  celebrated  proportion  (the  determination  of 
which  is  equivalent  in  reality  to  squaring  the  circle)  was  the  result. 

And  let  it  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this  inexorable  law — for  in  its 
effects  it  is  the  most  inflexible  of  all  the  laws  of  probability — shows  how 
fatal  it  must  be  to  contend  long  at  any  game  of  pure  chance,  where  the 
odds  are  in  favour  of  our  opponent.  For  instance,  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  the  assertion  of  the  foreign  gaming  bankers  is  true,  and  that 
the  chances  are  but  from  1|  to  2£  per  cent  in  their  favour.  Yet  in  the 
long  run,  this  percentage  must  manifest  its  effects.  Where  a  few  hundreds 
have  been  wagered  the  bank  may  not  win  1|  or  2£  on  each,  or  may  lose 
considerably ;  but  where  thousands  of  hundreds  are  wagered,  the  bank  will 
certainly  win  about  their  percentage,  and  the  players  will  therefore  lose  to 
a  corresponding  extent.  This  is  inevitable,  so  only  that  the  play  continue 
long  enough.  Now  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  to  ensure  such  gain  to 
the  bank,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  players  should  come  pre. 
pared  to  stake  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  Those  who  sit  down  to  play 
may  not  have  a  tithe  of  the  sum  necessary — if  only  wagered  once — to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  bank.  But  every  florin  the  players  bring  with 
them  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  wagered  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
repeated  gain  and  loss,  and  loss  and  gain  ;  insomuch  that  the  player  who 
finally  loses  a  hundred  pounds,  may  have  wagered  in  the  course  of  the 
sitting  a  thousand  or  even  many  thousand  pounds.  Those  fortunate  beings 
who  "break  the  bank  "  from  time  to  time,  may  even  have  accomplished 
the  feat  of  wagering  millions  during  the  process  which  ends  in  the  final 
loss  of  the  few  thousands  they  may  have  begun  with. 

Why  is  it,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  that  this  inexorable  law  is  yet  not  to 
be  trusted?  For  this  reason,  simply,  that  the  mode  of  its;  operation  is 
altogether  uncertain.  If  in  a  thousand  trials  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
preponderance  of  any  particular  class  of  events,  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
probable  that  the  preponderance  will  be  compensated  by  a  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  next  thousand  trials  than  that  it  will  be  repeated  in  that 
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set  also.  The  most  probable  result  of  the  second  thousand  trials  is  precisely 
that  result  which  was  most  probable  for  the  first  thousand — that  is,  that 
there  will  be  no  marked  preponderance  either  way.  But  there  may  be  such 
a  preponderance  ;  and  it  may  lie  either  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  next 
thousand,  and  the  next,  and  for  every  such  set.  They  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  preceding  events.  In  the  nature  of  things,  how  can  they  be  ? 
But  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges  "  in  its  own  way.  The 
balance  is  restored  just  as  chance  directs.  It  may  be  in  the  next  thousand 
trials,  it  may  be  not  before  many  thousands  of  trials.  We  are  utterly 
unable  to  guess  when  or  how  it  will  be  brought  about. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  mere  assertion  ;  and  many  will  be 
very  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  opposed  to  experience,  or  even  contrary  to 
common  sense.  Yet  experience  has  over  and  over  again  confirmed  the 
matter,  and  common  sense,  though  it  may  not  avail  to  unravel  the  seeming 
paradox,  yet  cannot  insist  on  the  absurdity  that  coming  events  of  pure 
chance  are  affected  by  completed  events  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  person 
has  tossed  " heads"  nine  times  running  (we  assume  fair  and  lofty  tosses 
with  a  well-balanced  coin),  common  sense  teaches  him,  as  he  is  about  to 
make  the  tenth  trial,  that  the  chances  on  that  trial  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  chances  on  the  first.  It  would  indeed  have  been  rash  for  him  to 
predict  that  he  would  reach  that  trial  without  once  failing  to  toss  "  head ;  " 
but  as  the  thing  has  happened,  the  odds  originally  against  it  count  for 
nothing.  They  are  disposed  of  by  known  facts.  We  have  said,  however, 
that  experience  confirms  our  theory.  It  chances  that  a  series  of  experiments 
have  been  made  on  coin-tossing.  Buffon  was  the  experimenter,  and  he 
tossed  thousands  of  times,  noting  always  how  many  times  he  tossed 
"  head  "  running  before  "  tail  "  appeared.  In  the  course  of  these  trials  he 
many  times  tossed  "  head "  nine  times  running.  Now,  if  the  tossing 
"head  "  nine  times  running  rendered  the  chance  of  tossing  a  tenth  head 
much  less  than  usual,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  in  considerably  more 
than  one  half  of  these  instances  Buffon  would  have  failed  to  toss  a  tenth 
head.  But  he  did  not.  We  forget  the  exact  numbers,  but  this  we  know, 
that  in  about  half  of  the  cases  in  which  he  tossed  nine  "  heads  "  running, 
the  next  trial  also  gave  him  "  head ;  "  and  about  half  of  these  tossings  of 
ten  successive  "  heads  "  were  followed  by  the  tossing  of  an  eleventh 
"  head."  In  the  nature  of  things  this  was  to  be  expected. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  cognate  questions  suggested  by  our  sharper's 
ideas  respecting  the  person  who  plays.  This  person  is  to  consider  care- 
fully whether  he  is  "  in  vein,"  and  not  otherwise  to  play.  He  is  to  be  cool 
and  businesslike,  for  fortune  is  invariably  adverse  to  an  angry  player. 
Steinmetz,  who  appears  to  place  some  degree  of  reliance  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  player  should  be  "in  vein,"  cites  in  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  rule  the  following  instance  from  his  own  experience: — "I 
remember,"  he  says,  "  a  curious  incident  in  my  childhood  which  seems 
very  much  to  the  point  of  this  axiom.  A  magnificent  gold  watch  and  chain 
•were  given  towards  the  building  of  a  church,  and  my  mother  took  three 
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chances,  which  were  at  a  very  high  figure,  the  watch  and  chain  being 
valued  at  more  than  100/.  One  of  these  chances  was  entered  in  my  name, 
one  in  my  brother's,  and  the  third  in  my  mother's.  I  had  to  throw  for  her 
as  well  as  myself.  My  brother  threw  an  insignificant  figure  ;  for  myself  I 
did  the  same  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  I  refused  to  throw  for  my  mother  on 
finding  that  I  had  lost  my  chance,  saying  that  I  should  wait  a  little  longer 
— rather  a  curious  piece  of  prudence"  (read,  rather,  superstition)  "  for  a 
child  of  thirteen.  The  raffle  was  with  three  dice ;  the  majority  of  the 
chances  had  been  thrown,  and  '  thirty-four '  was  the  highest."  (It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  three  dice  were  thrown  twice,  yet  "  thirty-four  "  is  a 
remarkable  throw  with  six  dice,  and  "  thirty- six  "  altogether  exceptional.) 
"I  went  on  throwing  the  dice  for  amusement,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  every  throw  was  better  than  the  one  I  had  in  the  raffle.  I  thereupon 
said,  *  Now  I'll  throw  for  mamma.'  I  threw  thirty-six,  which  won  the 
watch  !  My  mother  had  been  a  large  subscriber  to  the  building  of  the 
church,  and  the  priest  said  that  my  winning  the  watch  for  her  was  quite 
providential.  According  to  M.  Houdin's  authority,  however,  it  seems  that 
I  only  got  into  '  vein,' — but  how  I  came  to  pause  and  defer  throwing  the 
last  chance  has  always  puzzled  me  respecting  this  incident  of  my  childhood, 
which  made  too  great  an  impression  ever  to  be  effaced." 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  readers  can  recall  some  circumstance 
in  their  lives,  some  surprising  coincidence,  which  has  caused  a  similar 
impression,  and  which  they  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  regard  as 
strictly  fortuitous. 

In  chance  games  especially,  curious  coincidences  of  the  sort  occur,  and 
lead  to  the  superstitious  notion  that  they  are  not  mere  coincidences,  but  in 
some  definite  way  associated  with  the  fate  or  fortune  of  the  player,  or  else 
with  some  event  which  has  previously  taken  place, — as  a  change  of  seats, 
a  new  deal,  or  the  like.  There  is  scarcely  a  gambler  who  is  not  prepared 
to  assert  his  faith  in  certain  observances  whereby,  as  he  believes,  a  change 
of  luck  may  be  brought  about.  In  an  old  work  on  card-games  the  player 
is  gravely  advised,  if  the  luck  has  been  against  him,  to  turn  three  times 
round  with  his  chair,  "  for  then  the  luck  will  infallibly  change  in  y6ur 
favour." 

Equally  superstitious  is  the  notion  that  anger  brings  bad  luck,  or,  as 
M.  Houdin's  authority  puts  it,  that  "  the  demon  of  bad  luck  invariably 
pursues  a  passionate  player."  At  a  game  of  pure  chance  good  temper 
makes  the  player  careless  under  ill-fortune,  but  it  cannot  secure  him 
against  it.  In  like  manner,  passion  may  excite  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
player's  losses,  and  in  any  case  causes  himself  to  suffer  more  keenly  under 
them,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  passion  is  unlucky  for  him.  He  is 
as  likely  to  make  a  lucky  hit  when  in  a  rage •  as  in  the  calmest  mood. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  superstitions  such  as  these  take  their  origin.  We 
can  understand  that  since  one  who  has  been  very  unlucky  in  games  of  pure 
chance,  is  not  antecedently  likely  to  continue  equally  unlucky,  a  super- 
stitious observance  is  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  seeming  change  of 
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luck.  When  this  happens  the  coincidence  is  noted  and  remembered  ;  but 
failures  are  readily  forgotten.  Again,  if  the  fortunes  of  a  passionate  player 
be  recorded  by  dispassionate  bystanders,  he  will  not  appear  to  be  pursued 
by  worse  luck  than  his  neighbours ;  but  he  will  be  disposed  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  victim  of  unusual  ill-fortune.  He  may  perhaps  register  a  vow 
to  keep  his  temper  in  future ;  and  then  his  luck  may  seem  to  him  to 
improve,  even  though  a  careful  record  of  his  gains  and  losses  would  show 
no  change  whatever  in  his  fortunes. 

But  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  easy  to  explain  those  undoubted  runs 
of  luck,  by  which  players  "  in  the  vein,"  (as  supposed)  have  broken  gaming  - 
banks,  and  have  enabled  those  who  have  followed  their  fortunes  to  achieve 
temporary  success.  The  history  of  the  notorious  Garcia,  and  of  others 
who  like  him  have  been  for  awhile  the  favourites  of  fortune,  will  occur  at 
once  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  will  appear  to  afford  convincing  proof  of 
the  theory  that  the  luck  of  such  gamesters  has  had  a  real  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  game.  The  following  narrative  gives  an  accurate  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  these  "  bank-breakers  "  are  followed 
and  believed  in,  while  their  success  seems  to  last. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German  Kursaals. 

"  What  a  sudden  influx  of  people  into  the  room  !  Now,  indeed,  we 
shall  see  a  celebrity.  The  tall  light-haired  young  man  coming  towards  us. 
and  attended  by  such  a  retinue,  is  a  young  Saxon  nobleman  who  made 
his  appearance  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  commenced  his  gambling  career 
by  staking  very  small  sums  ;  but,  by  the  most  extraordinary  luck,  he  was 
able]  to  increase  his  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  he  now  rarely  stakes 
under  the  maximum,  and  almost  always  wins.  They  say  that  when  the 
croupiers  see  him  place  his  money  on  the  table,  they  immediately  prepare 
to  payjiim,'  without  waiting  to  see  which  colour  has  actually  won,  and 
that  they  have  offered  him  a  handsome  sum  down  to  desist  from  playing 
while  he  remains  here.  Crowds  of  people  stand  outside  the  Kursaal  doors 
every  morning,  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  when  he  comes  following  him  into 
the  room,  and  staking  as  he  stakes.  When  he  ceases  playing  they 
accompany  him  to  the  door,  and  shower  on  him  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  the  good  fortune  he  has  brought  them.  See  how  all  the  people  make 
way  for  him  at  the  table,  and  how  deferential  are  the  subdued  greetings  of 
his  acquaintances  !  He  does  not  bring  much  money  with  him,  his  luck 
is  too  great  to  require  it.  He  takes  some  notes  out  of  a  case,  and  places 
maximums  on  black  and  couleur.  A  crowd  of  eager  hands  are  immediately 
outstretched  from  all  parts  of  the  table,  heaping  up  silver  and  gold  and 
notes  on  the  spaces  on  which  he  has  staked  his  money,  till  there  scarcely 
seems  room  for  another  coin,  while  the  other  spaces  on  the  table  only  con- 
tain a  few  florins  staked  by  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  count's 
luck."  He  wins ;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  describe  his  continued 
successes,  until  he  rises  from  the  table  a  winner  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  at  that  sitting. 

The  success  of  Garcia  was  so  remarkable  at  times  as  to  affect  the 
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value  of  the  shares  in  the  Privileyirte  Bank  tea  or  twenty  per  cent. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  cite  many  instances  which  seem  to  supply 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  there  is  something  more  than  common  chance 
in  the  temporary  successes  of  these  (so-called)  fortunate  men. 

Indeed,  to  assert  merely  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no 
s\ich  thing  as  luck  that  can  bo  depended  on  even  for  a  short  time,  would 
probably  be  quite  useless.  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  infatuation 
of  those  who  trust  in  the  fates  of  lucky  gamesters.  We  can  show  that, 
granted  a  sufficient  number  of  trials, — and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  those  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  at  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir 
is  incalculably  great — there  must  inevitably  be  a  certain  number  who  appear 
exceptionally  lucky — or,  rather,  that  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  against 
the  continuance  of  play  on  the  scale  which  prevails  at  the  foreign  gambling 
tables,  without  the  occurrence  of  several  instances  of  persistent  runs  of 
luck. 

To  remove  from  the  question  the  perplexities  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  the  abovenamed  games,  let  us  suppose  that  the  tossing  of  a  coin  is  to 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  player,  and  that  he  will  win  if  he 
throws  "head."  Now  if  a  player  tossed  "  head"  twenty  times  running 
on  any  occasion  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  most  remarkable  run  of  luck, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence 
that  the  thrower  was  not  in  some  special  and  definite  manner  the  favourite 
of  fortune.  We  may  take  such  exceptional  success  as  corresponding  to  the 
good  fortune  of  a  "  bank-breaker."  Yet  it  is  easily  shown  that  with  a 
number  of  trials  which  must  fall  enormously  short  of  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  fortune  is  risked  at  foreign  Kursaals,  the  throwing  of  twenty 
successive  heads  would  be  practically  ensured.  Suppose  every  adult  person 
in  Britain— say  10,000,000  persons  in  all — were  to  toss  a  coin,  each  tossing 
until  "  tail  "  was  thrown  ;  then  it  is  practically  certain  that  several  among 
them  would  toss  twenty  times  before  "  tail "  was  thrown.  Thus,  it  is 
certain  that  about  five  millions  would  toss  "  head  "  once  ;  of  these  about 
one  half,  or  some  two  millions  and  a  half,  would  toss  "  head  "  on  the  second 
trial ;  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  would  toss  head  on  the  third  trial ; 
about  six  hundred  thousand  on  the  fourth  ;  some  three  hundred  thousand 
on  the  fifth  ;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  way — roughly  halving  the  numbers 
successively  obtained — we  find  that  some  eight  or  nine  of  the  ten  million 
persons  would  be  almost  certain  to  toss  "head"  twenty  times  running. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  so  long  as  the  numbers  continue  large  the 
probability  that  about  half  will  toss  "  head  "  at  the  next  trial  amounts 
almost  to  certainty.  For  example,  about  140  toss  "head"  sixteen 
times  running  :  now  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  of  these  140,  fewer  than 
GO  will  toss  "  head"  yet  a  seventeenth  time.  But  if  the  above  process 
failed  on  trial  to  give  even  one  person  who  tossed  heads  twenty  times 
running — an  utterly  improbable  event — yet  the  trial  could  be  made  four 
or  five  times,  with  practical  certainty  that  not  one  or  two,  but  thirty  or 
forty,  persons  would  achieve  the  seemingly  incredible  feat  of  tossing 
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"  head  "  twenty  times  running.  Nor  would  all  these  thirty  or  forty  persons 
fail  to  throw  even  three  or  four  more  "  heads." 

Now  if  we  consider  the  immense  numher  of  trials  made  at  gambling 
tahles,  and  if  we  further  consider  the  gamblers  as  in  a  sense  typified  by 
our  ten  millions  of  coin-tossers,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  merely  probable 
but  absolutely  certain  that  from  time  to  time  there  must  be  marvellous 
runs  of  luck  at  roulette,  rouge  ct  noir,  hazard,  faro,  and  other  games  of 
chance.  Suppose  that  at  the  public  gaming-tables  on  the  continent  there 
sit  down  each  night  but  one  thousand  persons  in  all,  that  each  person 
makes  but  ten  ventures  each  night,  and  that  there  are  but  one  hundred 
gambling  nights  in  the  year — each  supposition  falling  far  below  the  truth — 
there  are  then  one  million  ventures  each  year.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wonderful,  then,  that  among  the  fifty  millions  of  ventures  made  (on  this 
supposition)  during  the  last  half  century,  there  should  be  noted  some  runs 
of  luck  which  on  any  single  trial  would  seem  incredible.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  so  far  from  being  wonderful  that  it  would  be  far  more  wonderful  if 
no  such  runs  of  luck  had  occurred.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  actual  number 
of  ventures,  and  the  circumstances  of  each,  could  be  ascertained,  and  if  any 
mathematician  could  deal  with  the  tremendous  array  of  figures  in  such 
sort  as  to  deduce  the  exact  mathematical  chance  of  the  occurrence  of  bank- 
breaking  runs  of  luck,  it  would  be  found  that  the  antecedent  odds  were 
many  millions  to  one  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
such  events.  In  the  simpler  case  of  our  coin-tossers  the  chance  of  twenty 
successive  "heads  "being  tossed  can  be  quite  readily  calculated.  We 
have  made  the  calculation,  and  we  find  that  if  the  ten  million  persons  had 
each  two  trials  the  odds  would  be  more  than  10,000  to  1  in  favour  of  the 
occurrence  of  twenty  successive  "  heads  "  once  at  least ;  and  only  a  million 
and  a  half  need  have  a  single  trial  each,  in  order  to  give  an  even  chance  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

But  we  may  learn  a  further  lesson  from  our  illustrative  tossers.  We 
have  seen  that  granted  only  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  runs  of  luck  are 
practically  certain  to  occur ;  but  we  may  also  infer  that  no  run  of  luck  can 
be  trusted  to  continue.  The  very  principle  which  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  several  of  our  tossers  would  throw  twenty  "  heads  "  succes- 
sively, leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  one  who  has  tossed  heads  twelve  or 
thirteen  times,  or  any  other  considerable  number  of  times  in  succession, 
is  not  more  (or  less)  likely  to  toss  "  head  "  on  the  next  trial  than  at  the 
beginning.  About  half,  we  said,  in  discussing  the  fortunes  of  the  tossers, 
would  toss  "  head  "  at  the  next  trial :  in  other  words,  about  half  would  fail 
to  toss  "head."  The  chances  for  and  against  these  lucky  tossers  are  equal 
at  the  next  trial,  precisely  as  the  chances  for  and  against  the  least  lucky 
of  the  ten  million  tossers  would  be  equal  at  any  single  tossing. 

Yet,  it  may  be  urged,  experience  shows  that  luck  continues  ;  for  many 
have  won  by  following  the  lead  of  lucky  players.  Now  we  might  at  the 
outset,  point  out  that  this  belief  in  the  continuance  of  luck  is  suggested  by 
an  idea  directly  contradictory  to  that  on  which  is  based  the  theory  of  the 
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maturity  of  the  chances.  If  the  oftener  an  event  has  occurred,  the  more 
unlikely  is  its  occurrence  at  the  next  trial — the  common  belief — then  con- 
trary to  the  common  belief,  the  oftener  a  player  has  won,  (that  is,  the  longer 
has  been  his^run  of  luck),  the  more  unlikely  is  he  to  win  at  the  next 
venture.  We  cannot  separate  the  two  theories,  and  assume  that  the  theory 
of  the  maturity  of  the  chances  relates  to  the  play,  and  the  theory  of  runs 
of  luck  to  the  player.  The  success  of  the  player  at  any  trial  is  as  distinctly 
an  event — a  chance  event — as  the  turning  up  of  ace  or  deuce  at  the  cast 
of  a  die. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  won 
money  by  following  a  lucky  player  ?  Let  us  revert  to  our  coin-tossers. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  progress  of  the  venture  in  a  given  county  is  made 
known  to  a  set  of  betting  men  in  that  county  ;  and  that  when  it  becomes 
known  that  a  person  has  tossed  "  head  "  twelve  times  running,  the  betting 
men  hasten  to  back  the  luck  of  that  person.  Further,  suppose  this  to 
happen  in  every  county  in  England.  Now  we  have  seen  that  these  persons 
.are  no  more  likely  to  toss  a  thirteenth  "  head,"  than  they  are  to  fail. 
About  half  will  succeed  and  about  half  will  fail.  Thus  about  half  their 
backers  will  win  and  about  half  will  lose.  But  the  successes  of  the 
winners  will  be  widely  announced ;  while  the  mischances  of  the  losers  will 
be  concealed.  This  will  happen — the  like  notoriously  does  happen — for 
two  reasons.  First,  gamblers  pay  little  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellows  :  the  professed  gambler  is  utterly  selfish,  and,  moreover,  he 
hates  the  sight  of  misfortune  because  it  unpleasantly  reminds  him  of  his 
own  risks.  Secondly,  losing  gamblers  do  not  like  their  losses  to  be  noised 
abroad  ;  they  object  to  having  their  luck  suspected  by  others,  and  they  are 
even  disposed  to  blind  themselves  to  their  own  ill-fortune  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus,  the  inevitable  success  of  about  one  half  of  our  coin-tossers  would 
be  accompanied  inevitably  by  the  success  of  those  who  "  backed  their 
luck,  and  the  success  of  such  backers  would  be  bruited  abroad  and  be 
quoted  as  examples  ;  while  the  failure  of  those  who  had  backed  the  other 
half,  (whose  luck  was  about  to  fail  them),  would  be  comparatively 
unnoticed.  Unquestionably  the  like  holds  in  the  case  of  public  gambling- 
tables.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  inquire  what  has  been  heard  of  those 
who  continued  to  back  Garcia  and  other  "bank-breakers."  We  know  that 
Garcia  and  the  rest  of  these  lucky  gamblers  have  been  ruined  ;  they  had 
risen  too  high  and  were  followed  too  constantly  for  their  fall  to  remain 
unnoticed.  But  what  has  been  heard  of  those  unfortunates  who  backed 
Garcia  after  his  last  successful  venture,  and  before  the  change  in  his  luck 
had  been  made  manifest  ?  We  hear  nothing  of  them,  though  a  thousand 
stories  are  told  of  those  who  made  money  while  Garcia  and  the  rest  were 
"  in  luck." 

In  passing,  we  may  add  to  these  considerations  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  gaming-bankers  to  conceal  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unlucky,  and  to  announce  and  exaggerate  the  success  of  the  fortunate. 

We  by  no  means  question,  be  it  understood,  the  possibility  that  money 
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may  be  gained  quite  safely  by  gambling.  Granting,  first,  odds  such  as  the 
"banks  "  have  in  their  favour  ;  secondly,  a  sufficient  capital  to  prevent 
premature  collapse  ;  and  thirdly,  a  sufficient  number  of  customers,  success 
is  absolutely  certain  in  the  long  run.  The  capital  of  the  gambling-public, 
doubtless  exceeds  collectively  the  capital  of  the  gambling-banks  ;  but  it  is 
not  used  collectively ;  the  fortunes  of  the  gambling-public  are  devoured 
successively,  the  sticks  which  would  be  irresistible  as  a  faggot,  are  broken 
one  by  one.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  this  circumstance 
should  encourage  gambling  or  the  reverse. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  in  the  betting  on  horse-racing  in 
this  country  and  others,  success  ordinarily  attends  the  professional  bettor, 
rather  than  the  amateur,  or,  in  the  slang  of  the  subject,  why  "  the  ring  " 
gets  the  advantage  of  "  the  gentlemen  ?  "  Apart  from  his  access  to  secret 
sources  of  information,  the  professional  bettor  nearly  always  "  lays  the 
odds  "  that  is,  bets  against  individual  horses  ;  while  the  amateur  "  takes 
the  odds,"  or  backs  the  horse  he  fancies.  Now  if  the  odds  represented  the 
strict  value  of  the  horse's  chance,  it  would  be  as  safe  in  the  long  run  to 
"  take  "  as  to  "  lay  "  the  odds.  But  no  professional  bettor  lays  fair  odds, 
save  by  mistake.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  get  the  amateur  to  take  unfair  odds. 
For  "  backing  "  is  seemingly  a  safe  course.  The  "  backer  "  risks  a  small 
sum  to  gain  a  large  one,  and  if  the  fair  large  sum  is  a  little  reduced,  he 
still  conceives  that  he  is  not  risking  much.  Yet,  (to  take  an  example),  if 
the  true  odds  are  nine  to  one  against  a  horse,  and  the  amateur  sportsman 
consents  to  take  eight  to  one  in  hundreds,  then  though  he  risks  but  a 
single  hundred  against  the  chance  of  winning  eight,  he  has  been  as  truly 
swindled  out  of  ten  pounds  as  though  his  pocket  had  been  picked  of  that 
sum.  This  is  easily  shown.  The  total  sum  staked  is  nine  hundred 
pounds,  and  at  the  odds  of  nine  to  one,  the  stakes  should  have  been 
respectively  ninety  pounds  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Our 
amateur  should,  therefore,  only  have  risked  ninety  pounds  for  his  fair 
chance  of  the  total  sum  stated.  But  he  has  been  persuaded  to  risk  one 
hundred  pounds  for  that  chance.  He  has  therefore  been  swindled  out  of 
ten  pounds.  And  in  the  long  run,  if  he  laid  several  hundreds  of  wagers 
of  the  same  amount,  and  on  the  same  plan,  he  would  inevitably  lose  on  the 
average  about  ten  pounds  per  venture. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  thus  present  the  position  of  the  gambler  who 
is  not  ready  to  secure  fortune  as  his  ally  by  trickery.  If  he  meets  gamblers 
who  are  not  equally  honest,  he  is  not  trying  his  luck  against  theirs,  but, 
at  the  best  (as  De  Morgan  puts  it)  only  a  part  of  his  against  more  than 
the  whole  of  theirs.  If  he  meets  players  as  honest  as  himself  he  must, 
nevertheless,  as  Lord  Holland  said  to  Selwyn,  "  be — in  earnest  and  without 
irony — en  verite  le  serviteur  tres  humble  des  erenements,  in  truth  the  very 
humble  servant  of  events." 
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No  V.— HORACE  WALPOLE. 

THE  history  of  England,  throughout  a  very  large  segment  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  simply  a  synonym  for  the  works  of  Horace  Walpole.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  other  books  upon  the  subject.  Some  good  stories  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Annual  Register,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  Nichols'  Anecdotes.  There  is  a  speech  or  two  of  Burke's  not  without 
merit,  and  a  readable  letter  may  be  disinterred  every  now  and  then  from 
beneath  the  piles  of  contemporary  correspondence.  When  the  history  of 
the  times  comes  to  be  finally  written  in  the  fashion  now  prevalent,  in  which 
some  six  portly  octavos  are  allotted  to  a  year,  and  an  event  takes  longer 
to  describe  than  to  occur,  the  industrious  will  find  ample  mines  of  waste 
paper  in  which  they  may  quarry  to  their  heart's  content.  Though 
Hansard  was  not,  and  newspapers  were  in  their  infancy,  the  shelves  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  repositories  groan  beneath  mountains  of  State 
papers,  law  reports,  pamphlets,  and  chaotic  raw  materials,  from  which 
some  precious  ore  may  be  smelted  down.  But  these  amorphous  masses 
are  attractive  chiefly  to  the  philosophers  who  are  too  profound  to  care  for 
individual  character,  or  to  those  praiseworthy  students  who  would  think 
the  labour  of  a  year  well  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  fact  tending 
to  throw  a  shade  of  additional  perplexity  upon  the  secret  of  Junius. 
Walpole's  writings  belong  to  the  good  old-fashioned  type  of  history,  which 
aspires  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  quintessence  of  contemporary  gossip. 
If  the  opinion  be  pardonable  in  these  days,  history  of  that  kind  has  not 
only  its  charm,  but  its  serious  value.  If  not  very  profound  or  comprehensive, 
it  impresses  upon  us  the  fact — so  often  forgotten — that  our  grandfathers 
were  human  beings.  The  ordinary  historian  reduces  them  to  mere 
mechanical  mummies  ;  in  Walpole's  pages  they  are  still  living  flesh  and 
blood.  Turn  over  any  of  the  proper  decorous  history  books,  mark  every 
passage  where,  for  a  moment,  we  seem  to  be  transported  to  the  past — to 
the  thunders  of  Chatham,  the  drivcllings  of  Newcastle,  or  the  prosings  of 
George  Grenville,  as  they  sounded  in  contemporary  ears — and  it  will  be 
safe  to  say  that,  on  counting  them  up,  a  good  half  will  turn  out  to  be 
reflections  from  the  illuminating  flashes  of  Walpole.  Excise  all  that 
comes  from  him,  and  the  history  sinks  towards  the  level  of  the  solid 
Archdeacon  Coxe ;  add  his  keen  touches,  and,  as  in  the  Castle,  of  Otranto, 
the  portraits  of  our  respectable  old  ancestors,  which  have  been  hanging  in 
gloomy  repose  upon  the  wall,  suddenly  step  from  their  frames  and,  for 
some  brief  space,  assume  a  spectral  vitality. 
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It  is  only  according  to  rule  that  a  writer  who  has  been  so  useful 
should  have  been  a  good  deal  abused.  No  one  is  so  amusing  and  so 
generally  unpopular  as  a  clever  retailer  of  gossip.  Yet  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  that  Walpole  should  have  received  such  hard  measure  from 
Macaulay,  through  whose  pages  so  much  of  his  light  has  been  transfused. 
The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  easy.  Macaulay  dearly  loved  the  paradox  that 
a  man  wrote  admirably  precisely  because  he  was  a  fool,  and  applied  it  to 
the  two  greatest  portrait  painters  of  the  times — Walpole  and  Boswell. 
There  is  something  which  hurts  our  best  feelings  in  the  success  of  a  man 
whom  we  heartily  despise.  It  seems  to  imply,  which  is  intolerable,  that 
our  penetration  has  been  at  fault,  or  that  merit — that  is  to  say,  our  own 
conspicuous  quality — is  liable  to  be  outstripped  in  this  world  by 
imposture.  It  is  consoling  if  we  can  wrap  ourselves  in  the  belief  that 
good  work  can  be  extracted  from  bad  brains,  and  that  shallowness,  affec- 
tation, and  levity  can,  by  some  strange  chemistry,  be  transmuted  into  a 
substitute  for  genius.  Do  we  not  all,  if  we  have  reached  middle  age, 
remember  some  idiot  (of  course  he  was  an  idiot !)  at  school  or  college  who 
had  somehow  managed  to  slip  past  us  in  the  race  of  life,  and  revenge 
ourselves  by  swearing  that  he  is  an  idiot  still,  and  that  idiocy  is  a 
qualification  for  good  fortune  ?  Swift  somewhere  says  that  a  paper-cutter 
does  its  work  all  the  better  when  it  is  blunt,  and,  converts  the  fact  into  an 
allegory  of  human  affairs,  showing  that  decorous  dullness  is  an  over-match 
for  genius.  Macaulay  was  incapable,  both  in  a  goad  and  bad  sense,  of 
Swift's  trenchant  misanthropy.  His  dislike  to  Walpole  was  founded  not 
so  much  upon  posthumous  jealousy — though  that  passion  is  not  so  rare  as 
absurd — but  on  the  singular  contrast  between  the  character  and  intellect 
of  the  two  men.  The  typical  Englishman,  with  his  rough,  strong  sense, 
passing  at  times  into  the  narrowest  insular  prejudice,  detested  the 
Frenchified  fine  gentleman  who  minced  his  mother  tongue  and  piqued 
himself  on  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  patriotic  sentiment :  the  ambitious 
historian  was  irritated  by  the  contempt  which  the  dilettante  dabbler  in 
literature  affected  for  their  common  art ;  and  the  thorough-going  Whig 
was  scandalized  by  the  man  who,  whilst  claiming  that  sacred  name,  and 
living  face  to  face  with  Chatham  and  Burke  and  the  great  Revolution 
families  in  all  their  glory,  ventured  to  intimate  his  opinion  that  they,  like 
other  idols,  had  a  fair  share  of  clay  and  rubbish  in  their  composition,  and 
who,  after  professing  a  kind  of  sham  republicanism,  was  frightened  by  the 
French  Ee  volution  into  a  paroxysm  of  ultra- Tory  ism.  "  You  wretched 
fribble  !  "  exclaims  Macaulay  ;  "  you  shallow  scorner  of  all  that  is  noble  ! 
You  are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  silly  whims  and  conceited  airs  !  Strip  off 
one  mask  of  affectation  from  your  mind,  and  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  real  man.  The  very  highest  faculty  that  can  be  conceded  to  you 
is  a  keen  eye  for  oddities,  whether  old  curiosity  shops  or  in  Parliament ; 
and  to  that  you  owe  whatever  just  reputation  you  have  acquired." 
Macaulay's  fervour  of  rebuke  is  amusing,  though,  by  a  righteous  Nemesis, 
it  includes  a  specimen  of  blindness  as  gross  as  any  that  he  attributes  to 
Walpole.  The  summary  decision  that  the  chief  use  of  France  is  to  interpret 
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England  to  Europe,  is  a  typical  example  of  that  insular  arrogance  for 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  popularized  the  name  of  Philistinism. 

Yet  criticism  of  this  one-sided  kind  has  its  value.  At  least  it  suggests 
a  problem.  What  is  the  element  left  out  of  account  ?  Folly  is  never  the 
real  secret  of  a  literary  reputation,  or  what  noble  harvests  of  genius  we 
should  produce !  If  we  patiently  take  off  all  the  masks  we  must  come 
at  last  to  the  animating  principle  beneath.  Even  the  great  clothes 
philosophers  did  not  hold  that  a  mere  Chinese  puzzle  of  mask  within 
mask  could  enclose  sheer  vacancy ;  there  must  be  some  kernel  within, 
which  may  be  discovered  by  sufficient  patience.  And  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  did  poor  Walpole  wear  a  mask  at  all  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  obvious.  The  men  of  that  age  may  be  divided  by  a 
line  which,  to  the  philosophic  eye,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that 
which  separated  Jacobites  from  loyal  Whigs  or  Dissenters  from  High 
Churchmen.  It  separated  the  men  who  could  drink  two  bottles  of  port 
after  dinner  from  the  men  who  could  not.  To  men  of  delicate  digestions 
the  test  imposed  by  the  jovial  party  in  ascendancy  must  have  been  severer 
than  those  due  to  political  or  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  They  had  to  choose 
between  social  disabilities  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  indigestion  for 
themselves  and  gout  for  their  descendants.  Thackeray,  in  a  truly  pathetic 
passage,  partly  draws  the  veil  from  their  sufferings.  Almost  all  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  observes,  were  fat :  "  Swift  was  fat ;  Addison  waa 
fat ;  Gay  and  Thomsflm  were  preposterously  fat ;  all  that  fuddling  and  punch 
drinking,  that  club  and  coffee-house  boozing,  shortened  the  lives  and 
enlarged  the  waistcoats  of  men  of  that  age."  Think  of  the  dinner  described 
in  Swift's  Polite  Conversation,  and  compare  the  following  bill  of  fare  for  a 
party  of  seven  with  the  menu  of  a  modem  London  dinner.  First  course  : 
a  sirloin  of  beef,  fish,  a  shoulder  of  veal  and  a  tongue ;  second  course, 
almond  pudding,  patties,  and  soup ;  third  course,  a  venison  pasty,  a  hare, 
a  rabbit,  some  pigeons,  a  goose,  and  a  ham.  All  which  is  washed  down 
by  wine  and  beer,  until,  at  length,  a  large  tankard  of  October  having  been 
passed  round,  the  gentlemen  sit  down  to  drink.  Think  of  this  and 
imagine  supper  in  the  perspective  ;  imagine  a  man  of  irritable  nerves  and 
without  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  set  down  to  such  a  meal,  and  regarded 
as  a  milksop  if  he  flinches.  The  very  report  of  such  conviviality — before 
which  Christopher  North's  performances  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiana  sink 
into  insignificance — is  enough  to  produce  nightmares  in  the  men  of  oar 
degenerate  times,  and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  peevishness  of 
feeble  invalids  such  as  Pope  and  Lord  Harvey  in  the  elder  generation,  or 
Walpole  in  that  which  was  rising.  Amongst  these  Garagantuan  con- 
sumers, who  combined  in  one  the  attributes  of  "gorging  Jack  and  guzzling 
Jemmy,"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  celebrated  for  his  powers,  and  seems 
to  have  owed  to  them  no  small  share  of  his  popularity.  Horace  writes 
piteously  from  the  paternal  mansion,  to  which  he  had  returned  in  1743, 
not  long  after  his  tour  in  Italy,  to  one  of  his  artistic  friends :  "  Only 
imagine,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  I  here  every  day  see  men  who  are  moun- 
tains of  roast  beef,  and  only  seem  just  roughly  hewn  out  into  outlines  of 
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human  form,  like  the  giant  rock  at  Pratolino  !  I  shudder  when  I  see  them 
brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  on  them  as  savages  that 
devour  one  another.  I  should  not  stare  at  all  more  than  I  do  if  yonder 
alderman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  were  to  stick  his  fork  into  his 
neighbour's  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat.  Why, 
I'll  swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a  country  gentleman  and  a  sirloin  j 
whenever  the  first  laughs  or  the  second  is  cut,  there  run  out  just  the  same 
streams  of  gravy !  Indeed,  the  sirloin  does  not  ask  quite  so  many  ques- 
tions." What  was  the  style  of  conversation  at  these  tremendous  enter- 
tainments had  better  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Sir  R.  Walpole's  theory 
on  that  subject  is  upon  record ;  and  we  can  dimly'guess  at  the  feelings  of  a 
delicate  young  gentleman  who  had  just  learnt  to  talk  about  Domenichinos  and 
Guidos,  and  to  buy  ancient  Jbronzes,  when  plunged  into  the  coarse  society 
of  these  mountains  of  roast  beef.  As  he  grew  up  manners  became  a  trifle 
more  refined,  and  the  customs  described  so  faithfully  by  Fielding  and 
Smollett  belonged  to  a  lower  social  stratum.  Yet  we  can  fancy  Walpole's 
occasional  visit  to  his  constituents,  and  imagine  him  forced  to  preside  at 
one  of  those  election  feasts  which  still  survive  on  Hogarth's  canvas.  Sub- 
stitute him  for  the  luckless  fine  gentleman  in  a  laced  coat,  who  represents 
the  successful  candidate  in  the  first  picture  of  the  series.  A  drunken  voter 
is  dropping  lighted  pipe  ashes  upon  his  wig ;  a  hideous  old  hag  is  picking 
his  pockets ;  a  boy  is  brewing  oceans  of  punch  in  a  mash- tub ;  a  man  is 
blowing  bagpipes  in  his  ear ;  a  fat  parson  close  by  is  gorging  the  remains  of 
a  haunch  of  venison ;  a  butcher  is  pouring  gin  on  his  neighbour's  broken 
head ;  an  alderman — a  very  mountain  of  roast  beef — is  sinking  back  in  a 
fit,  whilst  a  barber  is  trying  to  bleed  him ;  brickbats  are  flying  in  at  the 
windows  ;  the  room  reeks  with  the  stale  smell  of  heavy  viands  and  the 
fresh  vapours  of  punch  and  gin,  whilst  the  very  air  is  laden  with  discord- 
ant howls  and  thick  with  oaths  and  ribald  songs.  Only  think  of  the  smart 
young  candidate's  headache  next  morning  in  the  days  when  soda-water 
was  not  invented  !  And  remember  too  that  the  representatives  were  not 
entirely  free  from  sympathy  with  the  coarseness  of  their  constituents. 
Just  at  the  period  of  Hogarth's  painting,  Walpole,  when  speaking  of  the 
feeling  excited  by  a  Westminster  election,  has  occasion  to  use  this  pleasing 
11  new  fashionable  proverb" — "  We  spit  in  his  hat  on  Thursday,  and  wiped 
it  off  on  Friday."  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  feat  performed  by  Lord  Cobham 
at  an  assembly  given  at  his  own  house.  For  a  bet  of  a  guinea  he  came 
behind  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  talking  to  some  ladies,  and  made  use  of  his 
hat  as  a  spittoon.  The  point  of  the  joke  was  that  Lord  Hervey — son  of 
Pope's  "  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk,"  and  related,  as  the  scandal  went, 
rather  too  closely  to  Horace  Walpole  himself — was  a  person  of  effeminate 
appearance,  and  therefore  considered  unlikely — wrongly,  as  it  turned  out 
— to  resent  the  insult.  We  may  charitably  hope  that  the  assailants,  who 
thus  practically  exemplified  the  proper  mode  of  treating  milksops,  were 
drunk.  The  two-bottle  men  who  lingered  till  our  day  were  surviving 
relics  of  the  type  which  then  gave  the  tone  to  society.  Within  a  few  years 
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there  was  a  prime  minister  who  always  consoled  himself  under  defeats 
and  celebrated  triumphs  with  his  bottle  ;  a  chancellor  who  abolished 
evening  sittings  on  the  ground  that  he  was  always  drunk  in  the  evening ; 
and  even  an  archbishop — an  Irish  archbishop,  it  is  true — whose  jovial 
habits  broke  down  his  constitution.  Scratch  those  jovial  toping  aristocrats 
and  you  everywhere  find  the  Squire  Western.  A  man  of  squeamish  tastes 
and  excessive  sensibility  jostled  amongst  that  thick- skinned,  iron-nerved 
generation,  was  in  a  position  with  which  any  one  may  sympathise  who  knows 
the  sufferings  of  a  delicate  lad  at  a  public  school  in  the  old  (and  not  so  very 
old)  brutal  days.  The  victim  of  that  tyranny  slunk  avray  from  the  rough 
horseplay  of  his  companions  to  muse,  like  Dobbin,  over  the  Arabian  Nights 
in  a  corner,  or  find  some  amusement  which  his  tormentors  beld  to  be  only 
fit  for  girls.  So  Horace  Walpole  retired  to  Strawberry  Hill  and  made  toys  of 
Gothic  architecture,  or  heraldry,  or  dilettante  antiquarianism.  The  great 
discovery  had  not  then  been  made,  we  must  remember,  that  excellence  in 
field-sports  deserved  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Christian  virtues. 
The  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Chesterfield  era  speak  of  fox-hunting  pretty  much 
as  we  speak  of  prize-fighting  and  bull-baiting.  When  all  manly  exercises 
had  an  inseparable  taint  of  coarseness,  delicate  people  naturally  mistook 
effeminacy  for  refinement.  When  you  can  only  join  in  male  society  on 
pain  of  drinking  yourself  under  the  table,  the  safest  plan  is  to  retire  to 
tea-tables  and  small  talk.  For  many  years,  Walpole's  greatest  pleasure 
seems  to  have  been  drinking  tea  with  Lady  Suffolk,  and  carefully  piecing 
together  bits  of  scandal  about  the  courts  of  the  first  two  Georges.  He 
tells  us,  with  all  the  triumph  of  a  philosopher  describing  a  brilliant  scientific 
induction,  how  he  was  sometimes  able,  by  adding  his  bits  of  gossip  to 
hers,  to  unravel  the  secret  of  some  wretched  intrigue  which  had  puzzled 
two  generations  of  quidnuncs.  The  social  triumphs  on  which  he  most 
piqued  himself  were  of  a  congenial  order.  He  sits  down  to  write  elaborate 
letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  at  Florence,  brimming  over  with  irrepressible 
triumph  when  he  has  persuaded  some  titled  ladies  to  visit  his  pet  toy,  the 
printing-press,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  there,  of  course  to  their  unspeak- 
able surprise,  his  printer  draws  off  a  copy  of  verses  composed  in  their 
honour  in  the  most  faded  style  of  old-fashioned  gallantry.  He  is  intoxi- 
cated by  his  appointment  to  act  as  poet-laureate  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
of  the  Princess  Amelia  to  Stowe.  She  is  solemnly  conducted  to  a  temple  of 
the  Muses  and  Apollo,  and  there  finds  one  of  his  admirable  effusions, — 

T'other  day  with  a  beautiful  frown  on  her  brow, 
To  the  rest  of  the  gods  said  the  Venus  of  Stowe  : 

and  so  on.    "  She  was  really  in  Elysium,"  he  declares,  and  visited  the  arch 
erected  in  her  honour  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  we  must  confess,  that  burly  ministers  and  jovial 
squires  laughed  horse-laughs  at  this  mincing  dandy,  and  tried  in  their 
clumsy  fashion  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  sarcasms  which,  as  they 
instinctively  felt,  lay  hid  beneath  this  mask  of  affectation.  The  enmity 
between  the  lapdog  and  the  mastiff  is  an  old  story.  Nor,  as  we  must  con- 
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fess  again,  were  these  tastes  redeemed  by  very  amiable  qualities  beneath 
the  smooth  external  surface.  There  was  plenty  of  feminine  spite  as  well 
as  feminine  delicsfcy.  To  the  marked  fear  of  ridicule  natural  to  a  sensi- 
tive man,  Walpole  joined  a  very  happy  knack  of  quarrelling.  He  could 
protrude  a  feline  set  of  claws  from  his  velvet  glove.  He  was  a  touchy 
companion  and  an  intolerable  superior.  He  set  out  by  quarrelling  with 
Gray,  who,  as  it  seems,  could  not  stand  his  dandified  airs  of  social 
impertinence,  though  it  must  be  added  in  fairness  that  the  bond  which 
unites  fellow  travellers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  known  to  humanity. 
He  quarrelled  with  Mason  after  twelve  years  of  intimate  correspondence  ; 
he  quarrelled  with  Montagu  after  a  friendship  of  some  forty  years ;  he 
always  thought  that  his  dependants,  such  as  Bentley,  were  angels  for  six 
months,  and  made  their  lives  a  burden  to  them  afterwards  ;  he  had  a  long 
and  complex  series  of  quarrels  with  all  his  near  relations.  Sir  Horace 
Mann  escaped  any  quarrel  during  forty-five  years  of  correspondence  ;  but 
Sir  Horace  never  left  Florence  and  Walpole  never  reached  it.  Conway 
alone  remained  intimate  and  immaculate  to  the  end,  though  there  is  a 
bitter  remark  or  two  in  the  Memoirs  against  the  perfect  Conway.  With 
ladies,  indeed,  Walpole  succeeded  better ;  and  perhaps  we  may  accept, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  artist's  point  of  view,  his  own  portrait  of  him- 
self. He  pronounces  himself  to  be  a  "  boundless  friend,  a  bitter  but 
placable  enemy."  Making  the  necessary  corrections,  we  should  translate 
this  into  "a  bitter  enemy,  a  warm  but  irritable  friend."  Tread  on  his 
toes,  and  he  would  let  you  feel  his  claws,  though  you  were  his  oldest 
friend ;  but  so  long  as  you  avoided  his  numerous  tender  points,  he  showed 
a  genuine  capacity  for  kindliness  and  even  affection ;  and  in  his  later  years 
he  mellowed  down  into  an  amiable,  purring  old  gentleman,  responding 
with  eager  gratitude  to  the  caresses  of  the  charming  Miss  Berrys.  Such  a 
man,  skinless  and  bilious,  was  ill  qualified  to  join  in  the  rough  game  of 
politics.  He  kept  out  of  the  arena  while  the  hardest  blows  were  given 
and  taken,  and  confined  his  activity  to  lobbies  and  backstairs,  where  scandal 
was  to  be  gathered  and  the  hidden  wires  of  intrigue  to  be  delicately  mani- 
pulated. He  chuckles  irrepressibly  when  he  has  confided  a  secret  to  a 
friend,  who  has  let  it  out  to  a  minister,  who  communicates  it  to  a  great 
personage,  who  explodes  into  inextinguishable  wrath,  and  blows  a  whole 
elaborate  plot  into  a  thousand  fragments.  To  expect  deep  and  settled 
political  principle  from  such  a  man  would  be  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns 
and  figs  from  thistles  ;  but  to  do  Walpole  justice,  we  must  add  that  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  exact  settled  principle  from  any  politician  of 
that  age.  We  are  beginning  to  regard  our  ancestors  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  envy.  We  despise  them  because  they  cared  nothing 
for  the  thoughts  which  for  the  last  century  have  been  upheaving  society 
into  strange  convulsions  ;  we  envy  them  because  they  enjoyed  the  delicious 
calm  which  was  the  product  of  that  indifference.  Wearied  by  ths  inces- 
sant tossing  and  boiling  of  the  torrent  which  carries  us  away,  we  look 
back  with  fond  regret  to  the  little  backwater  so  far  above  Niagara,  where 
scarcely  a  ripple  marks  the  approaching  rapids.  There  is  a  charm  in  the 
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great  solid  old  eighteenth,  century  mansions,  which  London  is  so  rapidly 
engulphing,  and  even  about  the  old  red  brick  churches  with  "  sleep- compel- 
ling" pews.  We  take  imaginary  naps  amongst  our  grandfathers  with  DO 
railways,  no  telegraphs,  no  mobs  in  Trafalgar  Square,  no  discussions  about 
ritualism  or  Dr.  Colenso,  and  no  reports  of  parliamentary  debates.  It  is 
to  our  fancies  an  "  island  valley  of  Avition,"  or,  less  magniloquently,  a 
pleasant  land  of  Cockaine,  where  we  may  sleep  away  the  disturbance  of 
battle,  and  even  read  through  Clarissa  Harlow.  We  could  put  up  with  an 
occasional  highwayman  in  Hyde  Park,  and  perhaps  do  not  think  that  our 
comfort  would  be  seriously  disturbed  by  a  dozen  executions  in  a  morning 
at  Tyburn.  In  such  visionary  glances  through  the  centuries  we  have 
always  the  advantage  of  selecting  our  own  position  in  life,  and  perhaps 
there  are  few  that  for  such  purposes  we  should  prefer  to  Walpole's.  We 
should  lap  ourselves  against  eating  cares  in  the  warm  folds  of  a  sinecure 
of  6,OOOZ.  a-year  bestowed  because  our  father  was  a  prime  minister. 
There  are  many  immaculate  persons  at  the  present  day  to  whom  truth 
would  be  truth  even  when  seen  through  such  a  medium.  There  are — we 
have  their  own  authority  for  believing  it — men  who  would  be  republicans, 
though  their  niece  was  married  to  a  royal  duke.  Walpole,  we  must  admit, 
was  not  of  the  number.  He  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone.  He  was 
a  gossip  by  nature  and  education,  and  had  lived  from  infancy  in  the  sacred 
atmosphere  of  court  intrigue  ;  every  friend  he  possessed  in  his  own  rank 
either  had  a  place,  or  had  lost  a  place,  or  was  in  want  of  a  place,  and 
generally  combined  all  three  characters ;  indifference  to  place  was  only  a 
cunning  mode  of  angling  for  a  place,  and  politics  was  a  series  of  inge- 
niously contrived  manoeuvres  in  which  the  moving  power  of  the  machinery 
was  the  desire  of  sharing  the  spoils.  Walpole's  talk  about  Magna  Charta 
and  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  could,  it  is  plain,  imply  but  a  skin-deep 
republicanism.  He  could  not  be  seriously  displeased  with  a  state  of  things 
of  which  his  own  position  was  the  natural  outgrowth.  His  republicanism 
was  about  as  genuine  as  his  boasted  indifference  to  money — a  virtue 
which  is  not  rare  in  bachelors  who  have  more  than  they  can  spend.  So 
long  as  he  could  buy  as  much  bricabrac,  as  many  knicknacks,  and  odd 
books  and  bronzes  and  curious  portraits  and  odd  gloves  of  celebrated 
characters,  as  he  pleased ;  add  a  new  tower  and  a  set  of  battlements  to 
Strawberry  Hill  every  few  years ;  keep  a  comfortable  house  in  London, 
and  have  a  sufficiency  of  carriages  and  horses ;  treat  himself  to  an  occa- 
sional tour,  and  keep  his  press  steadily  at  work ;  he  was  not  the  man  to 
complain  of  poverty.  He  was  a  republican,  too,  as  long  as  that  word 
implied  that  he  and  his  father  and  uncles  and  cousins  and  connections  by 
marriage  and  their  intimate  friends  were  to  have  everything  precisely  their 
own  way ;  but  if  a  vision  could  have  shown  him  the  reformers  of  a  coming 
generation  who  would  inquire  into  civil  lists  and  object  to  sinecures — to 
say  nothing  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  first  families — he  would  have 
prayed  to  be  removed  before  the  evil  day.  Republicanism  in  his  sense 
was  a  word  exclusive  of  revolution.  Was  it,  then,  a  mere  meaningless 
mask  intended  only  to  conceal  the  real  man  ?  Before  passing  such  a 
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judgment  we  should  remember  that  the  names  by  which  people  classify 
their  opinions  are  generally  little  more  than  arbitrary  badges ;  and  even 
in  these  days,  when  practice  treads  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  theory, 
some  persons  profess  to  know  extreme  radicals  who  could  be  converted 
very  speedily  by  a  bit  of  riband.     Walpole  has  explained  himself  with 
unmistakable  frankness,   and  his  opinion  was  at  least  intelligible.     He 
was  not  a  republican  after  the  fashion  of  Kobespierre,  or  Jefferson,  or 
M.  Gambetta ;  but  he  had  some  meaning.     When  a  duke  in  those  days 
proposed  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  we  may  assume  that 
he  did  not  realize  the  probable  effect  of  those  institutions  upon  dukes ; 
and  when  Walpole  applauded  the  regicides,  he  was  not  anxious  to  send 
George   III.    to  the  block.      He   meant,  however,  that  he  considered 
George  HI.  to  be  a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  fool.     He  meant,  too, 
that  the  great  Eevolution  families  ought  to  distribute  the  plunder  and  the 
power  without  interference  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover.     He   meant, 
again,  that  as  a  quick  and  cynical  observer,  he  found  the  names  of  Brutus 
and  Algernon  Sydney  very  convenient  covers  for  attacking  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.     But  beyond  all  this,  he  meant  some- 
thing more,  which  gives  the  real  spice  to  his  writings.     It  was  something 
not  quite  easy  to  put  into  formulas ;  but  characteristic  of  the  vague  dis- 
comfort of  the  holders  of  sinecures  in  those  halcyon  days  arising  from 
the  perception  that  the  ground  was  hollow  under  their  feet.     To  under- 
stand him  we  must  remember  that   the   period  of  his   activity  marks 
.  precisely  the  lowest  ebb  of  political  principle.     Old  issues  had  been  settled, 
and  the  new  ones  were  only  just  coming  to  the  surface.     He  saw  the  end 
of  the  Jacobites   and   the   rise  of  the   demagogues.     His   early  letters 
describe  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  to  Derby ;  they  tell  us  how  the 
British  public  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  look  on  and  cry,  "  Fight  dog, 
fight  bear  ;  "  how  the  Jacobites  who  had  anything  to  lose  left  their  battle 
to  be  fought  by  half-starved  cattle-stealers,  and  contented  themselves  with 
drinking  to  the  success  of  the  cause ;  and  how  the  Whig  magnates,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  raised  regiments,  appointed  officers,  and  got  the 
expenses  paid  by  the  Crown.   His  later  letters  describe  the  amazing  series 
of  blunders  by  which  we  lost  America  in  spite  of  the  clearest  warnings 
from  almost  every  man  of  sense  in  the  kingdom.     The  interval  between 
these  disgraceful  epochs  is  filled — if  we  except  the  brief  episode  of  Chatham 
— by  a  series  of  struggles  between  different  connections — one  cannot  call 
them  parties — which  separate  and  combine,  and  fight  and  make  peace, 
till  the  plot  of  the  drama  becomes  too  complicated  for  human  ingenuity 
to  unravel.     Lads  just  crammed  for  a  civil  service  examination  might 
possibly  bear  in  mind  all  the  shifting  combinations  which  resulted  from 
the  endless  intrigues  of  Pelhams  and  Grenvilles  and  Bedfords  and  Rock- 
inghams  ;  yet  even  those  omniscient  persons  could  hardly  give  a  plausible 
account  of  the  principles  which  each  party  conceived  itself  to  be  maintain- 
ing.    What,  for  example,  were  the  politics  of  a  Rigby  or  a  Bubb  Doding- 
ton  ?     The  diary  in  which  the  last  of  these  eminent  persons  reveals  his 
inmost  soul  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  unconscious  self- 
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analysis  extant.  His  utter  baseness  and  venality,  his  disgust  at  the  "  low 
venal  wretches  "  to  whom  he  had  to  give  bribes  ;  his  creeping  and  crawl- 
ing before  those  from  whom  he  sought  to  extract  bribes ;  his  utter 
incapacity  to  explain  a  great  man  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  insanity ; 
or  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  political  morality,  derive 
double  piquancy  from  the  profound  conviction  that  he  is  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  from  the  pious  aspirations  which  he  utters  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  Bubb  wriggled  himself  into  a  peerage,  and  differed  from 
innumerable  competitors  only  by  superior  frankness.  He  is  the  fitting 
representative  of  an  era  from  which  political  faith  has  disappeared,  as 
Walpole  is  its  fitting  satirist.  All  political  virtue,  it  is  said,  was  confined 
in  Walpole's  opinion,  to  Conway  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Was  he 
wrong  ?  or,  if  he  was  wrong,  was  it  not  rather  in  the  exception  than  the 
rule  ?  The  dialect  in  which  his  sarcasms  are  expressed  is  affected,  but  the 
substance  is  hard  to  dispute.  The  world,  he  is  fond  of  saying,  is  a  tragedy 
to  those  who  feel,  a  comedy  to  those  who  think.  He  preferred  the  comedy 
view.  "  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard,"  he  says,  "  anything  serious 
that  was  not  ridiculous.  Jesuits,  Methodists,  philosophers,  politicians, 
the  hypocrite  Eousseau,  the  scoffer  Voltaire,  the  encyclopedists,  the 
Humes,  the  Lytteltons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and 
the  mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,  are  all  to  me  but  impostors  in  their 
various  ways.  Fame  or  interest  is  their  object,  and  after  all  their  parade,  I 
think  a  ploughman  who  sows,  reads  his  almanack,  and  believes  that  the 
stars  are  so  many  farthing  candles  created  to  prevent  his  falling  into  a 
ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational  being,  and  I  am 
sure  an  honester,  than  any  of  them.  Oh  !  I  am  sick  of  visions  and  systems 
that  shove  one  another  aside,  and  come  again  like  figures  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture." Probably  Walpole's  belief  in  the  ploughman  lasted  till  he  saw  the  next 
smock-frock ;  but  the  bitterness  clothed  in  the  old-fashioned  cant  is  serious 
and  is  justifiable  enough.  Here  is  a  picture  of  English  politics  in  the 
time  of  Wilkes.  "No  government,  no  police,  London  and  Middlesex 
distracted,  the  colonies  in  rebellion,  Ireland  ready  to  be  so,  and  France 
arrogant  and  on  the  point  of  being  hostile  !  Lord  Bute  accused  of  all, 
and  dying  of  a  panic  ;  George  Grenville  wanting  to  make  rage  desperate  ; 
Lord  Rocldngham  and  the  Cavendishes  thinking  we  have  no  enemies  but 
Lord  Bute,  and  that  five  mutes  and  an  epigram  can  set  everything  to 
rights ;  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton  (then  Prime  Minister)  like  an  apprentice, 
thinking  the  world  should  be  postponed  to  a  horse-race  ;  and  the 
Bedfords  not  caring  what  disgraces  we  undergo  while  each  of  them  has 
8,OOOZ.  a  year  and  three  thousand  bottles  of  claret  and  champagne!" 
And  every  word  of  this  is  true — at  least,  so  far  as  epigrams  need  be  true. 
It  is  difficult  to  put  into  more  graphic  language  the  symptoms  of  an  era 
just  ripe  for  revolution.  If  frivolous  himself,  Walpole  can  condemn  the 
frivolity  of  others.  "  Can  one  repeat  common  news  with  indifference,"  he 
asks,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  "while  our  shame  is  writing 
for  future  history  by  the  pens  of  all  our  numerous  enemies  ?  When  did 
England  see  two  whole  armies  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  them- 
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selves  prisoners  ?  .  .  .  These  are  thoughts  I  cannot  stifle  at  the  moment 
that  expresses  them;  and,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  dissipation 
that  has  swallowed  up  all  our  principles  will  reign  again  in  ten  days 
with  its  wonted  sovereignty,  I  had  rather  be  silent  than  vent  my  indig- 
nation. Yet  I  cannot  talk,  for  I  cannot  think,  on  any  other  subject.  It 
was  not  six  days  ago  that,  in  the  height  of  four  raging  wars  (with 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland),  I  saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of 
the  opera  and  of  the  dresses  of  the  company,  and  hence  the  town,  and 
thence,  of  course,  the  whole  nation,  were  informed  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had  very  little  powder  in  his  hair."  Walpole  sheltered  himself  behind  the 
corner  of  a  pension  to  sneer  at  the  tragi- comedy  of  life  ;  but  if  his  feelings 
were  not  profound,  they  were  quick  and  genuine,  and,  affectation  for 
affectation,  his  cynical  coxcombry  seems  preferable  to  the  solemn  cox- 
combry of  the  men  who  shamelessly  wrangled  for  plunder,  whilst  they 
talked  solemn  platitudes  about  sacred  Whig  principles  and  the  thrice 
blessed  British  Constitution. 

Walpole,  in  fact,  represents  a  common  creed  amongst  comfortable  but 
clear-headed  men  of  his  time.  It  was  the  strange  mixture  of  scepticism 
and  conservatism  which  is  exemplified  in  such  men  as  Hume  and 
Gibbon.  He  was  at  heart  a  Voltairian,  and,  like  his  teacher,  confounded 
all  religions  and  political  beliefs  under  the  name. of  superstition.  Voltaire 
himself  did  not  anticipate  the  Kevolution  to  which  he,  more  than  any 
man,  had  contributed.  Walpole,  with  stronger  personal  reasons  than 
Voltaire  for  disliking  a  catastrophe,  was  as  furious  as  Burke  when  the 
volcano  burst  forth.  He  was  a  Republican  so  far  as  he  disbelieved  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  hated  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  generally.  He 
wished  the  form  to  survive  and  the  spirit  to  disappear.  Things  were 
rotten,  and  he  wished  them  to  stay  rotten.  The  ideal  to  which  he  is 
constantly  recurring  was  the  pleasant  reign  of  his  father,  when  nobody 
made  a  fuss,  or  went  to  war,  or  kept  principles  except  for  sale.  He 
foresaw,  however,  far  better  than  most  men  the  coming  crash.  If  political 
sagacity  be  fairly  tested  by  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Walpole's  name  should  stand  high.  He  visited  Paris  in  1765,  and 
remarks  that  laughing  is  out  of  fashion.  "  Good  folks,  they  have  no 
time  to  laugh.  There  is  God  and  the  King  to  be  pulled  down  first,  and 
men  and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  demolition. 
They  think  me  quite  profane  for  having  my  belief  left."  Do  you  know, 
he  asks  presently,  who  are  the  philosophers?  "In  the  first  place,  it 
comprehends  almost  everybody,  and  in  the  next  it  means  men  who, 
avowing  war  against  Papacy,  aim,  many  of  them,  at  the  destruction  of 
regal  power.  The  philosophers,"  he  goes  on,  "  are  insupportable,  super- 
ficial, overbearing,  and  fanatic.  They  preach  incessantly,  and  their 
avowed  doctrine  is  atheism — you  could  not  believe  how  openly.  Don't 
wonder,  therefore,  if  I  should  return  a  Jesuit.  Voltaire  himself  does  not 
satisfy  them.  One  of  their  lady  devotees  said  of  him,  « II  est  bigot,  c'est 
un  deiste  ! '  '  French  politics,  he  professes  a  few  years  afterwards,  must 
end  in  "  despotism,  a  civil  war,  or  assassination,"  and  he  remarks  that 
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the  age  will  not,  as  he  had  always  thought,  be  an  age  of  abortion,  but 
rather  "  the  age  of  seeds  that  are  to  produce  strange  crops  hereafter." 
The  next  century,  he  says  at  a  later  period,  "  will  probably  exhibit  a  very 
new  era,  which  the  close  of  this  has  been,  and  is,  preparing."  If  these 
sentences  had  been  uttered  by  Burke,  they  would  have  been  quoted  as 
proofs  of  remarkable  sagacity.  As  it  is,  we  may  surely  call  them  stern 
glances  for  a  frivolous  coxcomb. 

Walpole  regarded  these  symptoms  in  the  true  epicurean  spirit,  and 
would  have  joined  in  the  sentiment,  aprcs  moi  le  deluge.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  for  remedying  grievances,  and  is  put  rather  out  of  temper  by 
cruelties  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  his  sight.  He  talks  with  disgust  of 
the  old  habit  of  stringing  up  criminals  by  the  dozen ;  he  denounces  the 
slave-trade  with  genuine  fervour ;  there  is  apparent  sincerity  in  his  plati- 
tudes against  war ;  and  he  never  took  so  active  a  part  in  politics  as  in  the 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  judicial  murder  of  Byng.  His  conscience  gene- 
rally discharged  itself  more  easily  by  a  few  pungent  epigrams,  and  though 
he  wished  the  reign  of  reason  and  humanity  to  dawn,  he  would  rather 
that  it  should  not  come  at  all  than  be  ushered  in  by  a  tempest.  His 
whole  theory  is  given  forcibly  and  compactly  in  an  answer  which  he  once 
made  to  the  republican  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  was  fond  of  repeating : — 
"Madam,  if  I  had  been  Luther,  and  could  have  known  that  for  the 
chance  of  saving  a  million  of  souls  I  should  be  the  cause  of  a 
million  of  lives,  at  least,  being  sacrificed  before  my  doctrines  could  be 
established,  it  must  have  been  a  most  palpable  angel,  and  in  a  most 
heavenly  livery,  before  he  should  have  set  me  at  work."  We  will  not 
ask  what  angel  would  have  induced  him  to  make  the  minor  sacrifice  of  six 
thousand  a  year  to  establish  any  conceivable  doctrine.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merit  of  these  opinions,  they  contain  Walpole's  whole  theory  of  life.  I 
know,  he  seems  to  have  said  to  himself,  that  loyalty  is  folly,  that  rank  is 
contemptible,  that  the  old  society  in  which  I  live  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
that  explosive  matter  is  accumulating  beneath  our  feet.  Well !  I  am  not 
made  of  the  stuff  for  a  reformer :  I  am  a  bit  of  a  snob,  though,  like 
other  snobs,  I  despise  both  parties  to  the  bargain.  I  will  take  the  sine- 
cures the  gods  provide  me,  amuse  myself  with  my  toys  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  despise  kings  and  ministers,  without  endangering  my  head  by 
attacking  them,  and  be  over-polite  to  a  royal  duke  when  he  visits  me,  on 
condition  of  laughing  at  him  behind  his  back  when  he  is  gone.  Walpole 
does  not  deserve  a  statue ;  he  was  not  a  Wilberforce  or  a  Howard,  and 
as  little  of  a  Burke  or  a  Chatham.  But  his  faults,  as  well  as  his  virtues, 
qualified  him  to  be  the  keenest  of  all  observers,  of  a  society  unconsciously 
approaching  a  period  of  tremendous  convulsions. 

To  claim  for  him  that,  even  at  his  best,  he  is  a  profound  observer  of 
character,  or  that  he  gives  any  consistent  account  of  his  greatest  contem- 
poraries, would  be  too  much.  He  is  full  of  whims,  and,  moreover,  full  of 
spite.  He  cannot  be  decently  fair  to  any  one  who  deserted  his  father,  or 
stood  in  Conway's  light.  He  reflects  at  all  times  the  irreverent  gossip 
current  behind  the  scenes.  To  know  the  best  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
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of  any  great  man,  the  best  plan  is  to  read  the  leading  article  of  his  party  news- 
paper, and  then  to  converse  in  private  with  its  writer.  The  eulogy  and 
the  sarcasm  may  both  be  sincere  enough ;  only  it  is  pleasant,  after  puffing 
one's  wares  to  the  public,  to  glance  at  their  seamy  side  in  private, 
Walpole  has  a  decided  taste  for  that  last  point  of  view.  The  littleness  of 
the  great,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  selfishness  of  statesmen 
in  general,  is  his  ruling  theme,  illustrated  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
brilliant  caricatures  struck  off  at  the  moment  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure 
hand.  Though  he  elaborates  no  grand  historical  portrait,  like  Burke  or 
Clarendon,  he  has  a  whole  gallery  of  telling  vignettes  which  are  often  as 
significant  as  far  more  pretentious  works.  Nowhere,  for  example,  can  we 
find  more  graphic  sketches  of  the  great  man  who  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  whole  generation  of  dealers  in  power  and  place. 
Most  of  Chatham's  contemporaries  repaid  his  contempt  with  intense 
dislike.  Some  of  them  pronounced  him  mad,  and  others  thought  him  :i 
knave.  Walpole,  who  at  times  calls  him  a  mountebank  and  an  impostor, 
does  not  go  further  than  Burke,  who,  in  a  curious  comment,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  "  grand  artificer  of  fraud,"  who  never  conversed  but  with  "  a 
parcel  of  low  toadeaters  ;  "  and  asks  whether  all  this  "  theatrical  stuffing  " 
and  these  "  raised  heels  "  could  be  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great  man. 
Walpole,  of  course,  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  theatrical  stuffing.  He  takes 
the  least  complimentary  view  of  the  grand  problem,  which  still  puzzles 
some  historians,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Chatham's  gout.  He  smiles  com- 
placently when  the  great  actor  forgets  that  his  right  arm  ought  to  be  lying 
helpless  in  a  sling  and  flourishes  it  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  But 
Walpole,  in  spite  of  his  sneers  and  sarcasms,  can  recognize  the  genuine 
power  of  the  man.  He  is  the  describer  of  the  striking  scene  when  the 
House  of  Commons  was  giggling  over  some  delicious  story  of  bribery  and 
corruption — the  House  of  Commons  was  frivolous  in  those  benighted 
days;  he  tells  how  Pitt  suddenly  stalked  down  from  the  gallery  and 
administered  his  thundering  reproof;  how  Murray,  then  Attorney -General, 
"  crouched,  silent  and  terrified,"  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
faltered  out  a  humble  apology  for  the  unseemly  levity.  It  is  Walpole  who 
best  describes  the  great  debate  when  Pitt,  "haughty,  defiant,  conscious  of 
injury  and  supreme  abilities,"  burst  out  in  that  tremendous  speech — 
tremendous  if  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  reports,  of  which  the  only 
tolerably  preserved  fragment  is  the  celebrated  metaphor  about  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.  Alas !  Chatham's  eloquence  has  all 
gone  to  rags  and  tatters  ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  it  has  only  gone  the 
way  of  nine-tenths  of  our  contemporary  eloquence.  We  have  indeed  what 
are  called  accurate  reports  of  spoken  pamphlets,  dried  specimens  of 
rhetoric  from  which  the  life  has  departed  as  completely  as  it  is  strained  out 
of  the  specimens  in  a  botanical  collection.  If  there  is  no  Walpole 
amongst  us,  we  shall  know  what  our  greatest  living  orator  has  said ;  but 
how  he  said  it,  and  how  it  moved  his  audience,  will  be  as  obscure  as  if 
the  reporters'  gallery  was  still  unknown.  Walpole — when  he  was  not 
affecting  philosophy,  or  smarting  from  the  failure  of  an  intrigue,  OF 
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worried  by  the  gout,  or  disappointed  of  a  bargain  at  a  sale — could  throw 
electric  flashes  of  light  on  the  figure  he  describes  which  reveal  the  true 
man.  He  errs  from  petulancy,  but  not  from  stupidity.  Ho  can  appre- 
ciate great  qualities  by  fits,  though  he  cannot  be  steadily  loyal  to  their 
possessor.  And  if  he  wrote  down  most  of  our  rulers  as  knaves  and 
fools,  we  have  only  to  lower  those  epithets  to  selfish  and  blundering,  to 
get  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their  characters.  To  the  picturesque  historian 
his  services  are  invaluable ;  though  no  single  statement  can  be  accepted 
without  careful  correction. 

Walpole's  social,  as  distinguished  from  his  political,  anecdotes  do  in 
one  sense  what  Leech's  drawings  have  done  for  this.  But  the  keen  old 
man  of  the  world  puts  a  far  bitterer  and  deeper  meaning  into  his  appar- 
ently superficial  scratches  than  the  kindly  modern  artist,  whose  satire  was 
narrowed,  if  purified,  by  the  decencies  of  modern  manners.  Walpole 
reflects  in  a  thousand  places  that  strange  combination  of  brutality  and 
polish  which  marked  the  little  circle  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
then  constituted  society,  and  played  such  queer  pranks  in  quiet  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  revolutionary  elements  that  were  seething  below.  He  is 
the  best  of  commentators  on  Hogarth,  and  gives  us  Gin-Lane  on  one  side 
and  the  Marriage  a  la  mode  on  the  other.  As  we  turn  over  the  well- 
known  pages  we  come  at  every  turn  upon  characteristic  scenes  of  the 
great  tragi-comedy  that  was  being  played  out.  In  one  page  a  highway- 
man puts  a  bullet  through  his  hat,  and  on  the  next  we  read  how  three 
thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  criminal  in  his  cell,  on  the 
Sunday  before  his  execution,  till  he  fainted  away  twice  from  the  heat ; 
then  we  hear  how  Lord  Lovat's  buffooneries  made  the  whole  brilliant  circle 
laugh  as  he  was  being  sentenced  to  death ;  and  how  Balmerino  pleaded 
"  not  guilty,"  in  order  that  the  ladies  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
sport ;  how  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  see  a  play  acted  by 
persons  of  quality,  and  the  gallery  was  hung  round  with  blue  ribands  ; 
how  the  Gunnings  had  a  guard  to  protect  them  in  the  park ;  what  strange 
pranks  were  played  by  the  bigamous  Miss  Chudleigh  ;  what  jokes — nowr, 
alas  !  very  faded  and  dreary — were  made  by  George  Selwyn,  and  how  that 
amiable  favourite  of  society  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  see  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  upon  Damiens,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chief  performer  on  the 
scaffold  as  a  distinguished  amateur  in  executions.  One  of  the  best  of  all 
these  vignettes  portrays  the  funeral  of  George  H.,  and  is  worthy  of 
Thackeray.  It  opens  with  the  solemn  procession  to  the  torch-lighted 
Abbey,  whose  "long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault"  excite  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  Then  the  comic  element 
begins  to  intrude ;  the  procession  jostles  and  falls  into  disorder  at  the 
entrance  of  Henry  Seventh's  Chapel ;  the  bearers  stagger  under  the 
heavy  coffin  and  cry  for  help  ;  the  bishop  blunders  in  the  prayers,  and 
the  anthem,  as  fit,  says  Walpole,  for  a  wedding  as  a  funeral,  becomes 
immeasurably  tedious.  Against  this  tragi-comic  background  are  re- 
lieved two  characteristic  figures.  The  "  butcher"  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  hero  of  Culloden,  stands  with  the  obstinate  courage  of  his  race 
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gazing  into  the  vault  where  his  father  is  being  buried,  and  into  which 
he  is  soon  to  descend.  His  face  is  distorted  by  a  recent  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  he  is  forced  to  stand  for  two  hours  on  a  bad  leg.  To 
him  enters  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  begins  by  bursting 
into  tears  and  throwing  himself  back  in  a  stall  whilst  the  Archbishop 
"hovers  over  him  with  a  smelling-bottle. "<j  Then  curiosity  overcomes 
him,  and  he  runs  about  the  chapel  with  a  spyglass  in  one  hand,  to  peer 
into  the  faces  of  the  company,  and  mopping  his  eyes  with  the  other. 
"  Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching  cold  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down,  and  turning  round 
found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his  train  to  avoid  the 
chill  of  the  marble."  What  a  perch  to  select !  Imagine  the  contrast  of  the 
two  men,  and  remember  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  for  an  unpre- 
cedented time  the  great  dispenser  of  patronage,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  government.  Walpole  had  reason  for  some  of 
his  sneers. 

The  literary  power  implied  in  these  brilliant  sketches  is  remarkable, 
and  even  if  Walpole's  style  is  more  Gallicized  than  is  evident  to  me,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  with  a  few  French  idioms  he  has  caught  something 
of  that  unrivalled  dexterity  and  neatness  of  touch  in  which  the  French  are 
our  undisputed  masters.  His  literary  character  is  of  course  marked  by 
an  affectation  analogous  to  that  which  debases  his  politics.  Walpole  was 
always  declaring  with  doubtful  sincerity — (that  is  one  of  the  matters  in 
which  a  man  is  scarcely  bound  to  be  quite  sincere) — that  he  has  no  ambi- 
tion for  literary  fame,  and  that  he  utterly  repudiates  the  title  of  "  learned 
gentleman."  There  is  too  much  truth  in  his  disavowals  to  allow  us  to 
write  them  down  as  mere  mock-modesty;  but  doubtless  his  principal 
motive  was  a  dislike  to  entering  the  arena  of  open  criticism.  He  has 
much  of  the  feeling  which  drove  Pope  into  paroxysms  of  unworthy  fury 
on  every  mention  of  Grub-street.  The  anxiety  of  men  in  that  day  to  dis- 
avow the  character  of  professional  authors,  must  be  taken  with  the  fact 
that  professional  authors  were  then  an  unscrupulous,  scurrilous  and  venal 
race.  Walpole  feared  collision  with  them  as  he  feared  collision  with  the 
"  mountains  of  roast  beef."  Though  literature  was  emerging  from  the  back- 
lanes  and  alleys,  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  day,  Johnson  and  War- 
burton,  had  both  a  decided  cross  of  the  bear  in  their  composition.  Walpole 
was  nervously  anxious  to  keep  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  such  refined  lawgivers  as  Mason  and  Grey,  or  the  feebler  critics  of 
polite  society.  In  such  courts  there  naturally  passes  a  good  deal  of  very 
flimsy  flattery  between  persons  who  are  alternately  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench. 
We  do  not  quite  believe  that  Lady  Di  Beauclerk's  drawings  were  unsur- 
passable by  "  Salvator  Rosa  and  Guido,"  or  that  Lady  Ailesbury's  "land- 
scape in  worsteds  "  was  a  work  of  high  art ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Walpole 
believed  it ;  nor  do  we  fancy  that  he  expected  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  believe 
that  when  sitting  in  his  room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  apostrophising  the  setting  sun  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  Look  at  yon 
sinking  beams  !  His  gaudy  reign  is  over ;  but  the  silver  moon  above  that 
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elm  succeeds  to  a  tranquil  horizon,"  &c.  Sweeping  aside  all  this 
superficial  rubbish,  as  mere  concessions  to  the  faded  taste  of  the  age 
of  hoops  and  wigs,  Walpole  has  something  to  say  for  himself.  He  has 
been  condemned  for  the  absurdity  of  his  criticisms,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  sometimes  blunders  strangely.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  show, 
were  it  worth  while,  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  silly  in  his  contemporary 
verdicts  as  might  be  supposed  from  scattered  passages  in  his  letters.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  to  a  man  who  compares  Dante  to  "  a  Methodist 
parson  in  Bedlam  ?"  The  first  answer  is  that,  in  this  instance  "Walpole 
was  countenanced  by  greater  men.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults  the  most 
consummate  literary  artist  of  the  century,  says  with  obvious  disgust 
that  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  force  themselves  to  admire  "  feats 
of  imagination  as  stupidly  extravagant  and  barbarous  "  as  those  of  the 
Divina  Commedia.  Walpole  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  both  in  his 
faults  and  his  merits  to  the  Yoltairian  school  of  literature,  and  amongst 
other  peculiarities  common  to  the  master  and  his  disciple,  may  be  counted 
an  incapacity  for  reverence  and  an  intense  dislike  to  being  bored.  For 
these  reasons  he  hates  all  epic  poets  from  Dante  to  Blackmore  ;  he  detests 
all  didactic  poems,  including  those  of  Thomson  and  Akenside  ;  and  he  is 
utterly  scandalized  by  the  French  enthusiasm  for  llichardson.  In  these 
last  judgments,  at  least,  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  race  of  mankind  agree 
with  him ;  though  few  people  have  the  courage  to  express  their  agreement 
in  print.  We  may  be  thankful  that  Walpole,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
is  as  incapable  of  boring  as  of  enduring  bores.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  share  the  quality  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  French  as  a 
nation,  and  certainly  enjoyed  by  his  teacher,  Voltaire  ;  namely,  that  though 
they  may  be  frivolous,  blasphemous,  indecent,  and  faulty  in  every  other 
way,  they  can  never  for  a  single  moment  be  dull.  His  letters  show  that 
crisp,  sparkling  quality  of  style  which  accompanies  this  power,  and  which 
is  so  unattainable  to  most  of  his  countrymen.  The  quality  is  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  the  light  verses  and  essays  in  which 
we  might  expect  him  to  succeed  are  disappointingly  weak.  Xoho's  letter 
to  his  countrymen  is  now  as  dull  as  the  work  of  most  imaginary  travellers, 
and  the  essays  in  The  World  are  remarkably  inferior  to  the  Spectator,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Rambler.*  Yet  Walpole's  place  in  literature  is  unmistak- 
able, if  of  equivocal  merit.  Byron  called  him  the  author  of  the  last 
tragedy  and  the  first  romance  in  our  language.  The  tragedy,  with 
Byron's  leave,  is  revolting  (perhaps  the  reason  why  Byron  admired  it), 
and  the  romance  passes  the  borders  of  the  burlesque.  And  yet  the 
remark  hits  off  a  singular  point  in  Walpole's  history.  A  thorough  child 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  share  Voltaire's 
indiscriminating  contempt  for  the  middle  ages.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  in  his  lips,  as  in  those  of  all  his  generation,  Gothic  would  have  been 
synonymous  with  barbaric,  and  the  admiration  of  an  ancient  abbey  as 

*  It  is  odd  that  in  one  of  these  papers  Walpole  proposes,  in  jest,  precisely  our 
modern  system  of  postage  cards,  only  charging  a  penny  instead  of  a  halfpenny. 
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redundant  as  admiration  of  Dante.  So  far  from  which,  Walpole  is 
almost  the  first  modern  Englishman  who  found  out  that  our  old  cathedrals 
were  really  beautiful.  He  discovered  that  a  most  charming  toy  might  be 
made  of  medievalism.  Strawberry  Hill,  with  all  its  gimcracks,  its  paste- 
board battlements,  and  stained-paper  carvings,  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  new  law-courts.  The  restorers  of  churches,  the  manufacturers  of 
stained  glass,  the  modern  decorators  and  architects  of  all  vanities — perhaps, 
we  may  venture  to  add,  the  Ritualists  and  the  High  Church  party — should 
think  of  him  with  kindness.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  should  give  him 
a  place  in  their  calendar,  for  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  saints  are 
made.  It  was  a  very  thin  veneering  of  medievalism  which  covered  his 
modern  creed ;  and  the  mixture  is  not  particularly  edifying.  Still  he 
undoubtedly  found  out  that  charming  plaything  which,  in  other  hands,  has 
been  elaborated  and  industriously  constructed  till  it  is  all  but  indistinguish- 
able from  the  genuine  article.  Some  persons  hold  it  to  be  merely  a  play- 
thing, when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  and  maintain  that  when  the  root 
has  once  been  severed,  the  tree  can  never  again  be  made  to  grow.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Walpole's  trifling  was  the  first  forerunner  of  much  that 
has  occupied  the  minds  of  much  greater  artists  ever  since.  And  thus  his 
initiative  in  literature  has  been  as  fruitful  as  his  initiative  in  art.  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  and  the  Mysterious  Mother  were  the  progenitors  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances,  and  probably  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  author  of  Ivanlwc.  Frowning  castles  and  gloomy  monasteries, 
knights  in  armour,  and  ladies  in  distress,  and  monks  and  nuns 
and  hermits,  all  the  scenery  and  the  characters  that  have  peopled  the 
imagination  of  the  romantic  school,  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin 
on  the  night  when  Walpole  lay  down  to  sleep,  his  head  crammed  full  of 
Wardour-street  curiosities,  and  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  gigantic  hand  in 
armour  resting  on  the  banister  of  his  staircase.  In  three  months  from 
that  time  he  had  elaborated  a  story,  the  object  of  which,  as  defined  by 
himself,  was  to  combine  the  charms  of  the  old  romance  and  the  modern 
novel,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  strikes  us  now  like  an  exaggerated  cari- 
cature of  the  later  school.  Scott  criticises  the  Castle  of  Otranto  seriously, 
and  even  Macaulay  speaks  of  it  with  a  certain  respect.  Absurd  as  the 
burlesque  seems,  our  ancestors  found  it  amusing,  and,  what  is  stranger, 
awe  inspiring.  Excitable  readers  shuddered  when  a  helmet  of  more  than 
gigantic  size  fell  from  the  clouds,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  crushed  the 
young  baron  to  atoms  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  as  a  trap  smashes  a 
mouse.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  foretaste  of  a  series  of  unprece- 
dented phenomena.  At  one  moment  the  portrait  of  Manfred's  grand- 
father, without  the  least  premonitory  warning,  utters  a  deep  sigh,  and 
heaves  its  breast,  after  which  it  descends  to  the  the  floor  with  a  grave  and 
melancholy  air.  Presently  the  menials  catch  sight  of  a  leg  and  foot  in 
armour  to  match  the  helmet,  and  apparently  belonging  to  a  ghost  which 
has  lain  down  promiscuously  in  the  picture  gallery.  Most  appalling,  how- 
ever, of  all  is  the  adventure  which  happened  to  Count  Frederick  in  the 
oratory.  Kneeling  before  the  altar  was  a  tall  figure  in  a  long  cloak.  As 
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he  approached  it  rose,  and,  turning  round,  disclosed  to  him  the  fleshless 
jaws  and  empty  eyesockets  of  a  skeleton.  The  ghost  disappeared  as 
ghosts  generally  do  after  giving  a  perfectly  unnecessary  warning,  and  the 
catastrophe  is  soon  reached  by  the  final  appearance  of  the  whole  suit  of 
armour  with  the  ghost  inside  it,  who  bursts  the  castle  to  bits  like  an 
eggshell,  and,  towering  towards  the  sky,  exclaims,  "  Theodore  is  the  true 
heir  of  Alfonso  !  "  This  proceeding  fortunately  made  a  lawsuit  unneces- 
sary, and  if  the  castle  was  ruined  at  once,  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that 
the  same  result  might  have  been  attained  more  slowly  by  litigation.  The 
whole  machinery  strikes  us  as  simply  babyish,  and  sometimes  we  suspect 
Walpole  of  laughing  in  his  sleeve  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  solemn  scene 
in  the  chapel,  which  closes  thus  : — "  As  he  spake  these  words,  three 
drops  of  blood  fell  from  the  nose  of  Alphonso's  statue"  (Alphonso  is  the 
spectre  in  armour).  "  Manfred  turned  pale,  and  the  princess  sank  on 
her  knees.  '  Behold ! '  said  the  friar,  *  mark  this  miraculous  indication 
that  the  blood  of  Alfonso  will  never  mix  with  that  of  Manfred  !  "  Nor 
can  we  think  that  the  story  is  rendered  much  more  interesting  by 
Walpole's  simple  expedient  of  introducing  into  the  midst  of  these  portents 
a  set  of  waiting-maids  and  peasants,  who  talk  in  the  familiar  style  of  the 
smart  valets  in  Congreve's  or  Sheridan's  comedies. 

Yet,  babyish  as  this  mass  of  nursery  tales  may  appear  to  us,  it  is 
curious  that  the  theory  which  Walpole  advocated  has  been  exactly  carried 
out.  He  wished  to  relieve  the  prosaic  realism  of  the  school  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  by  making  use  of  the  romantic  associations,  without  alto- 
gether taking  leave  of  the  language  of  common  life.  He  sought  to  make 
real  men  and  women  out  of  mediaeval  knights  and  ladies,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  made  a  first  experimental  trip  into  the  province  afterwards 
occupied  by  Scott.  The  Mysterious  Mother  is  in  the  same  taste  ;  and  his 
interest  in  Ossian,  in  Chatterton,  and  in  Percy's  Relics,  is  another  proof 
of  his  anticipation  of  the  coming  change  of  sentiment.  He  was  an  arrant 
trifler,  it  is  true ;  too  delicately  constituted  for  real  work  in  literature  and 
politics,  and  inclined  to  take  a  cynical  view  of  his  contemporaries  gene- 
rally, he  turned  for  amusement  to  antiquarianism,  and  was  the  first  to  set 
modern  art  and  literature  masquerading  in  the  antique  dresses.  That  he 
was  quite  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  more  serious  study,  appears  in 
his  letters,  in  one  of  which,  for  example,  he  proposes  a  systematic  history 
of  Gothic  architecture,  such  as  has  since  been  often  enough  executed.  It 
does  not,  it  may  be  said,  require  any  great  intellect  or  even  any  exquisite 
taste  for  a  fine  gentleman  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of  dilettante  amusement. 
In  truth,  Walpole  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
original  creator,  or  even  as  one  of  the  few  infallible  critics.  The  only 
man  of  his  kind  who  had  more  claim  to  that  lost  title  was  his  friend  Gray, 
who  shared  his  Gothic  tastes  with  greatly  superior  knowledge.  But  he 
was  indefinitely  superior  to  the  great  mass  of  commonplace  writers  who 
attain  a  kind  of  bastard  infallibility  by  always  accepting  the  average 
verdict  of  the  time ;  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  vox  populi,  is 
more  often  right  than  that  of  any  dissenter.  There  is  an  intermediate 
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class  of  men  who  are  useful  as  sensitive  barometers  to  foretell  coming 
changes  of  opinion.  Their  intellects  are  mobile  if  shallow  ;  and, 
perhaps,  their  want  of  serious  interest  in  contemporary  intellects  renders 
them  more  accessible  to  the  earliest  symptoms  of  superficial  shiftings 
of  taste.  They  are  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  fashions  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  dress,  and  pure  love  of  novelty  serves  to  some  extent 
in  place  of  genuine  originality.  Amongst  such  men,  Walpole  deserves  a 
high  place ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  high  place  even  amongst  such 
men.  The  people  who  succeed  best  at  trifles  are  those  who  are  capable  of 
something  better.  In  spite  of  Johnson's  aphorism,  it  is  the  colossus  who, 
when  he  tries,  can  cut  the  best  heads  upon  cherry-stones,  as  well  as  hew 
statues  out  of  rock.  Walpole  was  no  colossus ;  but  his  peevish  anxiety 
to  affect  even  more  frivolity  than  was  really  natural  to  him,  has  blinded 
his  critics  to  the  real  power  of  a  remarkably  acute,  versatile,  and  original 
intellect.  We  cannot  regard  him  with  much  respect,  and  still  less  with 
much  affection ;  but  'the  more  we  examine  his  work,  the  more  we  shall 
admire  his  extreme  cleverness. 


§itrhir 


WHERE  side  by  side  we  sat  I  sit  alone, 

But  surely  hear  the  absent  voice — as  one 

Who  playing,  when  the  tune  he  plays  is  done, 

Hears  the  spent  music  through  the  strings  yet  moan. 

I  rove  through  places  that  my  soul  has  known. 

Like  the  sad  ghost  of  some  departed  nun 

Who  comes  between  the  moonrise  and  the  sun 

To  sit  beside  her  monumental  stone. 

So  by  my  buried  self  I  take  my  seat, 

And  talk  with  other  ghosts  of  vanished  days. 

And  watch  grey  shadows  through  the  twilight  fleet, 

And  half  expect  to  see  the  buried  face 

Of  my  dead  self  rise  in  the  silent  place, 

To  look  at  me  with  mournful  eyes  and  sweet. 

PHILIP  EOUEKE  MARSTON. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GREAT  EMERALD  OF  KANDAHAR. 

ki  OULD  his  disappointment  have 
driven  him  mad  indeed  ?  Was  he 
really  ripe  for  the  certificate  of 
two  physicians?  Any  one  would 
certainly  have  thought  so,  to  have 
seen  him  dancing,  leaping,  and 
laughing  wildly  about  the  disordered 
room.  He  absolutely  shrieked  with 
laughter,  and  pressed  to  his  heart 
in  ecstasy  the  rags  of  the  magpie 
and  then  the  piece  of  green  crystal 
that  had  fallen  from  the  broken 
frame.  A  piece  of  green  crystal, 
indeed  ?  Nay,  a  queen,  a  goddess, 
a  dream  of  light,  an  ecstasy  of 
glory  !  He  kissed  it  and  mumbled 
it;  he  would  have  worshipped  it 
in  his  frenzy.  So  outrageous  was 
his  triumph,  that  his  valet  came 
running  to  the  door,  followed  by  half  the  startled  household.  Mrs.  Lev* 
sent  old  Judith  herself  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Hastily  recalled  to 
himself,  he  threw  a  piece  of  paper  over  his  new-found  treasure,  unlocked 
the  door,  scolded  the  servants  for  their  attempted  intrusion,  locked  a#d 
double  locked  it  again,  and  then  sat  down  more  calmly  to  gloat  over  his 
prize  of  prizes. 

Every  dealer  and  jewel  broker  has  heard  of  the  Great  Emerald  of 
Kandahar.  It  is  the  great  poetical  tradition  of  the  trade ;  greater,  even, 
than  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  Pitt  Diamond,  or  the  Queen  Euby  of  Caltura. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  bloodier  wars  and  darker  crimes  than  ambition 
itself,  from  the  clays  when  it  had  been  'presented  to  King  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Temple,  to  those,  some 
few  centuries  ago,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  royal  crown  of  the  Czars  of 
Caspia.  But  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  initiated  in  the  secret  history  of 
crown  jewels,  that  the  great  emerald  had  for  some  time  past  vanished 
from  human  sight.  It  had  either  been  lost  or  stolen  or  hidden  away — or 
else,  as  it  now  seemed,  it  had  been  secretly  pledged  with  the  great  house 
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that  Lad  dealt  so  magnificently  with  royal  loans.  But  its  description,  its 
shape,  the  manner  of  its  cutting,  the  exact  number  of  its  carats,  were 
all  a  matter  of  history ;  and  what  was  more  likely  than  that  the  lender 
should  conceal  his  dangerous  security  in  the  most  improbable  place  in 
the  world  ? 

Of  course,  this  hunchbacked  Jew  had  heard,  like  others,  of  the  great 
emerald,  and  before  it  he  sat, — or  was  it  he  any  longer  ?  Had  he  not 
rather  suddenly  grown  into  an  Adonis  ?  Absorbed  in  reflection,  like  a 
second  Newton  absorbed  in  some  theory  of  light,  he  would,  at  all  events, 
have  passed  for  a  model  of  Narcissus  gazing  into  an  enchanted  stream. 
The  poetry  of  beauty  combined  with  the  poetry  of  boundless  wealth  to 
dazzle  his  eyes,  his  brain,  and  his  soul.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
most  enchanting  dreams.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Grode  had  been  willing  to 
risk  all  he  was  worth  in  the  world  for  the  chance  of  securing  such  a  prize. 
A  paltry  eighty  thousand,  indeed,  for  what  was  worth  six  million  !  As  he 
looked,  the  great  emerald  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter — to  swell 
larger  and  larger,  until  it  seemed  to  light  and  to  fill  up  the  whole  room 
with  its  splendour.  He  sat  in  a  very  atmosphere  of  emerald.  It  even 
seemed  to  speak  audibly  to  him  with  the  voices  of  strange  birds,  blended 
into  almost  intelligible  song. 

No  wonder  that  men  have  a  passion  for  precious  stones  that,  to  the 
philosopher,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very  maddest  of  all  mad  passions. 
To  place  an  exorbitant  value  upon  a  mere  piece  of  crystal,  merely  because 
it  glitters  and  is  rare — is  it  not  obvious  folly  ?  And  yet  there  are  good 
reasons,  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  human,  for  such  a  proceeding — it 
is  not  only  because  precious  stones  are  the  only  bright  things  on  earth 
that  never  fade.  There  is  some  poetry  at  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  world  :  even  avarice  refuses  to  be  quite  prosaic.  Indeed, 
even  as  the  hearts  of  the  avaricious  are  of  set  purpose,  and  by  deliberate 
constraint,  the  most  prosaic  of  all,  so  is  poetic  reaction  the  harder  with 
them  when  it  comes.  To  one  who  finds  beauty  and  poetry  everywhere,  a 
jewel  is  but  one  beautiful  thing  the  more  in  a  world  of  beautiful  things. 
It  is  no  less,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  more  beautiful  than  a  sunbeam  or 
a  blossom.  But  to  him  who  sees  no  beauty  in  the  sunbeam  beyond  its 
suggestion  of  gold,  none  in  the  blossom  but  its  presage  of  future  market- 
able fruit,  a  diamond  or  an  emerald  contains  in  itself  all  the  beauty  that 
his  soul  can  conceive  or  desire.  He  can  worship  beauty  and  mammon  at 
the  same  time,  and  become  a  poet  without  ceasing  to  be  a  sensible  and 
practical  man.  % 

No  doubt,  to  Nathan  Levi  the  beauty  of  the  great  emerald  lay  in  its 
six  millions.  Had  it  been  worth  six  pence,  he  would  have  crushed  it 
under  his  heavy  feet,  even  though  it  would  still  have  been  just  as  beautiful. 
But  two  hundred  and  forty  million  sixpences  !  The  very  words  contained 
a  romance,  and  would  have  called  into  existence  brightness  and  beauty 
had  they  not  in  reality  been  there  ;  but,  as  they  were  there  in  reality, 
they  also  made  their  voices  heard, 
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He  looked  into  the  transparent  depths  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
an  ocean  of  green  light,  pervaded  by  a  legion  of  the  invisible  fairies  that 
take  the  place  of  toiling  gnomes  when  a  jewel  has  been  drawn  from  the 
mine  and  carved  into  brightness.  But  wherever  there  are  fairies,  there  is 
song.  The  bird-like  singing  that  thrilled  and  trembled  through  his  ears 
grew  by  degrees  even  more  intelligible. 

"  You  hideous,  ill-grained  mortal,"  it  said,  "you  are  now  the  greatest 
man  on  all  the  earth  !  ^You  hold  in  your  hands  a  talisman  of  wealth  and 
of  power.  Were  it  known  to  be  yours,  men  would  grovel  at  your  feet — 
women  would  race  one  another  to  your  arms.  You  might  trample  on  the 
necks  of  kings,  and  queens  would  cover  your  ogre-lips  with  kisses,  and 
rest  your  head  upon  their  white  bosoms.  Deep  within  the  mountain 
caverns  I  was  formed  ere  man  was  dreamed  of :  gnomes  have  toiled  and 
Titans  laboured  to  create  me  what  I  am :  dreams  of  sunlight  gave  me 
brightness,  and  the  echoes  of  the  ocean,  carried  upon  winds  of  fragrance, 
gave  me  hue  and  gave  me  form.  Then  the  hands  of  mighty  princes  tore 
me  from  my  depths  of  darkness,  gave  me  to  the  jewel-fairies  who  now 
sparkle  in  my  sea  ;  and  the  fairies  also  laboured,  plunging  me  in  living 
sunshine,  made  me  look  on  living  water,  till  they  crowned  me  Queen  of 
Gems.  Look  upon  my  light  and  wonder,  who  am  more  than  countless 
treasure  :  gold  is  dross,  and  silver  nothing — something  more  than  these 
am  I !  " 

And  so,  for  many  a  long  hour,  the  light  of  the  crystal  seemed  to  enter 
his  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  rhymeless  melody,  singing  the 
praises  of  that  which  gave  him  glory.  He  could  not  tear  himself  from 
his  treasure  :  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  nor  refreshed  himself  with  sleep  : 
he  could  only  look  and  listen,  fairly  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  possession. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIDELIS   INFIDELIS. 

ME.  GBODE  was  quite  in  earnest  when  he  turned  his  own  daughter  out  of 
doors.  Perhaps,  had  he  slept  on  the  matter  first,  he  might  have  changed 
his  mind  ;  but,  as  things  were,  he  did  not  repent  of  his  proceeding  when 
he  got  up  the  next  morning  and  found  that  she  was  gone.  He  was  not 
one  to  own,  even  to  himself,  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.  "  A  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish,"  was  the  whole  of  his  commentary  upon  the 
affair. 

At  all  events,  he  had  quite  given  Felicia  to  understand  that  he  was 
fully  in  earnest ;  and  she,  no  doubt,  knew  her  father's  temper  better  than 
any  one  else  could  know  it.  Without  waiting  to  argue  the  question — 
perhaps,  by  her  sense  of  injustice,  rendered  too  proud  to  do  so — she  went 
straight  to  her  room,  battling  against  her  headache  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  packed  up  what  she  considered  necessaries  for  her  undefined  journey. 
Her  idea  of  what  were  necessaries  and  what  were  not  would,  however,  by 
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no  means  have  coincided  with  that  of  an  old  traveller  or  of  a  woman  of 
the  world.  She  left  behind  her  almost  all  her  dresses,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  ornaments,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  her  father  ;  but  she 
carefully  put  into  her  single  trunk  an  extraordinary  number  of  letters,  all 
written  in  the  same  male  hand,  and  certain  other  trifles,  which  could  have 
been  of  no  use  to  any  one  in  the  world,  including  the  offending  brooch  of 
green  crystal,  of  which,  indeed,  she  took  even  especial  care.  Since  she 
had  been  forbidden  to  wear  it,  it  had  grown,  as  a  companion  in  misfortune, 
dearer  than  ever  in  her  eyes.  By  this  time,  or,  rather,  long  before  this 
time,  the  cab  had  come  to  the  door.  On  going  downstairs,  she  met  Elise, 
who  had  been  also  engaged  in  putting  up  her  effects,  though  in  a  more 
business-like  manner.  The  latter  was  in  a  high  state  of  anger,  scarcely 
mitigated  by  the  receipt  of  her  month's  wages,  which  her  late  master  had 
thought  it  best  to  pay,  and  which  she,  in  spite  of  her  anger,  had  thought 
it  best  to  take. 

"I  was  coming  to  say  good-by  to  you,  mademoiselle."  She  spoke 
rather  pertly,  and  by  no  means  kindly. 

"  Oh  !  Elise,"  said  Felicia,  humbly,  "I  am  so  sorry  that  this  should 
have  fallen  on  you  too." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  mademoiselle.  I'm  not  sorry  to  go.  I  can 
get  another  place  to-morrow,  I  daresay.  I  should  have  given  warning 
myself  very  soon.  I  have  no  notion  of  being  treated  like  dirt — moi !  " 

"  Elise  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  mademoiselle — point  du  tout  ! 
But  I  may  say  what  I  like  now,  and  I  say  that  monsieur,  mademoiselle's 
father,  is  what  you  call  a  brute — there !  " 

"  You  must  not  talk  so.     He  will  see  how  unjust  he  has  been  soon." 

"  But  mademoiselle  is  going  ? 

Felicia  did  not  answer — she  only  took  out  her  purse,  in  which  were  a 
few  sovereigns. 

"You  have  always  been  very  good  to  me,  Elise,"  she  said;  "if  I 
could,  I  would  keep  you  with  me  still.  I  shall  always  think  of  you  kindly, 
and  I  want  you  always  to  think  kindly  of  me.  Will  you  take  this,  and 
buy  yourself  some  little  present  to  remember  me  by  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  is  too  good  to  have  such  a  father  !  Thank  you 
many  times,  mademoiselle  ;  but  perhaps  mademoiselle  will  not  be  return- 
ing home  just  yet  ?  Perhaps  she  will  still  want  some  one  for  a  little 
while  ?  I  will  stay  with  mademoiselle  till  I  find  a  place.  Only  return 
here,  even  with  mademoiselle — jamais!" 

"  I'm  afraid  we  must  part,  Elise.     Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  will  not  want  me  ? — home,  then  !  " 

"  And  where  is  that — in  France  ?  " 

"  No,  mademoiselle ;  I  have  only  a  mother :  she  has  a  blanchisserie 
in  Soho." 

"  And  you  will  go  to  her  ?  "     And  Felicia  sighed. 

"  And  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

35—2 
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"  Ah,  Elise,  you  are  better  off  than  I !  " 
"I?" 

"  Yes,  you,  Elise.  You  have  a  mother — you  have  a  home.  I  have 
no  friends  now — except "  But  she  did  not  name  her  exception. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  no  friends  ?  "  And  Elise  opened  her  eyes  in 
wonder. 

11  None." 

"  But  when  Mr.  Cranstoun  knows  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cranstoun  will  not  know." 

Elise  opened  her  eyes  still  more  widely.  A  sudden  thought  struck 
Felicia. 

'.'  Elise,"  she  said,  "  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  mademoiselle." 

"  Take  me  home  with  you." 

If  the  eyes  of  Elise  had  opened  widely  enough  before,  they  now  opened 
into  saucers ;  but  Felicia  gave  her  no  time  to  put  her  astonishment  into 
words. 

"  I  am  young,  and  I  am  strong,"  she  went  on  ;  "  it  is  true  that  I  am 
not  clever,  like  some  girls  are.  I  can't  sing,  I  can't  draw,  I  can't  play  ; 
but  I  can  sew,  and  I  can  run  about,  and  I  can  work  hard.  When  this  is 
empty," — and  she  held  up  her  purse — "  I  must  earn  my  bread,  like  you. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  will  go  to  your  mother,  I  will  help  her,  if  she 
will  have  me,  and  I  will  ask  for  no  wages  till  I  can  earn  them  and  till  my 
last  penny  is  gone.  Do  you  think  she  will  have  me  ?  " 

"  You,  mademoiselle  ?  you  at  the  blanch isserie  ?  " 

"  Will  she  not  have  me  then,  Elise  ?  " 

"  Is  mademoiselle  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  In  perfect  earnest.     If  I  do  not  go  with  you  I  have  nowhere  to  go." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  if  that  is  so — but  it  will  be  a  poor  place  for 
mademoiselle." 

"A  poor  place?  Then  it  will  be  the  fitter  for  me.  Elise,  I  am 
thrown  upon  the  world.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  kini  to  you  :  will  you 
also  refuse  me  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  the  chance  to  earn  my  bread  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  that,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Only  for  a  few  nights,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  welcome  to  all  we  can  give  !  Mad-moiselle  is  deter- 
mined, then  ?  " 

"  Quite  determined.  I  shall  be  no  burden  to  you  :  I  will  pay  for  my 
lodging  and  my  teaching,  and  then  I  will  work  hard.  I  may  come,  then  ?  " 

The  two  girls,  now  companions,  set  off  at  once  in  the  cab,  without 
again  seeing  Mr.  Grode,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  front  parlour. 
Their  journey  was  not  long :  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  them  descend 
in  a  poor  and  dingy  street,  full  of  mist  and  blackness  and  doubtful  odour, 
which,  to  Felicia  at  least,  was  as  strange  as  if  it  had  been  a  thousand 
leagues  away. 

Elise  got  out  first,  and  rang  the  bell  of  a  shabby  door  flanked  by  large 
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wooden  shutters.  After  another  minute  or  two  she  rang  again ;  and  then, 
in  a  minute  or  two  more,  was  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet  in  the  passage,  and 
the  rattling  of  a  chain.  At  last  the  door  opened  upon  a  dark  narrow 
passage,  feebly  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle,  carried  by  an  elderly  woman  in 
a  large  cap  and  a  sort  of  dressing-gown. 

"  Est-ce  toi,  Elise?"  cried  out  the  candle-bearer  in  a  shrill  French 
voice. 

"Ah,  maman,  c'est  moi  /"  And  the  two  threw  themselves  into  one 
another's  arms. 

Then  came  a  whispered  conversation,  while  Felicia  sat  in  the  cab 
and  waited.  At  last  Elise  returned  to  the  window,  and  bade  her 
descend. 

Her  headache  had  increased  during  her  ride  :  she  felt  as  though  she 
was  being  hurried  through  foreign  countries  in  a  dream,  leaving  her  own 
self  far  behind  her.  She  did  not  regret  the  old  life  :  she  was  even  anxious 
to  begin  the  new.  Did  not  the  only  part  of  it  that  was  worth  having 
belong  to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  old  ?  But  still  she  felt  miserable  and 
worn  out,  and  no  wonder.  It  had  been  an  exciting  day,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

"  Are  you  Madame  Cornet  ?  "  she  asked  deprecatingly  of  the  old  lady, 
of  whom  she  felt  rather  in  awe. 

"  Madame  Cornet,  widow  and  blanchisseuse  Frangaise — si,  ma  pauvre 
petite/  But  do  not  talk  now.  I  shall  make  you  some  coffee,  and  we 
shall  talk  to-morrow.  But  for  a  chamber " 

"  Oh,  Madame  Cornet,  anywhere  will  do  for  me  !  " 

"Josephine,"  cried  out  Madame  Cornet,  in  French,  to  some  invisible 
member  of  the  household,  "Elise  has  come  home,  and  brought  a  young 
lady  with  her.  Make  some  coffee  at  once — immediately  ;  and  then  see  if 
your  room  is  fit  to  sleep  in,  and  be  quick  with  the  coffee." 

Felicia  had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  giving  trouble,  and  began  to  be 
afraid  that  she  was  giving  a  great  deal.  But  her  protests  were  overruled, 
and  before  long,  having  been  refreshed  by  some  very  bad  and  very  weak 
coffee,  she  found  herself  in  a  small  and  close  room,  furnished  with  a  bed 
and  a  broken  chair.  She,  even  at  starting,  began  to  miss  her  own  delicate 
comforts  terribly ;  but  she  was  worn  out,  and  she  was  young,  and  so  the 
bed  was  quite  good  enough  to  bring  her  sound  and  refreshing  sleep — nay, 
better  than  refreshing,  for  it  proved  the  entrance  to  the  better  world  of 
dreams. 

If  she  intended  seriously  to  become  a  good  workwoman,  she  certainly 
began  badly.  When  she  woke,  it  was  very  late  indeed ;  and  even  then 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  summon  up  courage  to  rise.  It 
was  not  that  she  felt  in  the  least  ill,  but  she  began  to  feel  that  the 
resolution  to  earn  one's  own  bread  and  to  be  independent  is  very  easy  to 
make  overnight,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  carry  out  in  the  face  of  the 
morning.  She  was  ashamed  to  think  that  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  rise 
without  some  attendance,  and  she  certainly  did  not  know  how  to  wash 
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without  either  soap  or  water  or  towels,  of  none  of  which  things  did  she 
see  a  sign.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  included  in  Josephine's  notions  of 
making  a  room  fit  for  a  young  lady  to  sleep  in.  She  had  not  been  able  to 
complain  of  her  bed,  hard  as  it  was ;  but  otherwise  she  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  discomfort  for  the  first  time,  and  that  is  a  harder  experience 
than  those  who  have  never  undergone  it  might  suppose.  She  felt  very 
forgotten  and  very  strange. 

At  last,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  placing  her  feet  upon  the 
carpetless  floor,  Elise  opened  the  door  and  came  in,  and  set  about  doing 
what  she  could  for  her  late  mistress,  not,  perhaps,  like  a  servant  any 
longer,  but  certainly  like  a  friend. 

"  I  would  have  come  before,"  she  began  to  explain,  "  but  thought  it 
better  to  let  mademoiselle  have  her  sleep  out.  We  were  all  up  and  stirring 
at  six  o'clock."  And  so  she  began  to  chatter,  and  the  chatter  did  Felicia 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

She  did  manage  to  obtain  some  water — though,  considering  that  her 
hostess  was  a  washerwoman,  not  without  some  difficulty.  Elise  also 
brought  her  up  some  coffee,  much  better  than  that  of  the  night  before, 
with  some  bread-and-butter.  They  were  evidently  treating  her  en  princesse. 
At  last,  dressed  as  plainly  as  she  could  manage,  she  crept  downstairs  into 
the  parlour.  A  man,  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  turned  round 
as  she  entered,  and  she  saw  Arthur  Cranstoun.  At  all  events,  Elise  had 
not  overslept  herself  that  morning,  nor,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  early 
rising,  had  he.  Poor  Felicia !  In  spite  of  herself,  her  promise  seemed 
destined  to  be  broken  ;  and  as  for  him,  he,  fairly  enough  as  I  think,  held 
himself  absolved. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
DOUBLE   LIFE. 

EVEN  in  the  shortest  story,  which  hurries  itself  along  as  fast  as  may  be 
over  a  short  space  of  time,  and  yet  endeavours  to  tell  all  things  that  need 
be  known  about  everybody  with  whom  it  is  concerned,  there  must  be 
occasional  intervals  during  which  nothing  happens,  and  about  which  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell — in  which  the  streams  of  the  lives  of  those 
with  whom  it  deals  do  not  blend,  but  flow  in  independent  and  parallel 
courses.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Grode,  so  it  was  with  Felicia,  so  with 
Arthur  Cranstoun,  so  with  Nathan  Levi  during  the  few  months  that 
followed  the  departure  from  her  home  of  the  second-named  of  these. 
Each  lived  his  or  her  own  life,  and  went  on  in  his  or  her  own  way ;  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  any  of  them.  But  as  no  one  can  go 
on  his  own  way  without  at  last  arriving  somewhere,  and  as  that  somewhere 
is  all  with  which  a  short  story  has  to  do  : — 

There  is,  then — to  let  these  same  few  months  drop  unnoticed  into  the 
sea  of  oblivion — a  certain  part  of  Soho  which  is  almost  as  much  a  French 
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colony  as  Algiers  itself.  There  the  hungry  man  has  to  satisfy  himself  with 
strange  ragouts  of  horse-flesh  and  beans,  and  the  exhausted  to  recruit  his 
energies  with  absinthe,  though  within  a  stone's-throw  of  roast-beef  and 
pale  ale.  The  geography  of  this  colony  is  a  little  arbitrary,  for  sometimes 
it  has  taken  complete  possession  of  one  side  of  a  street,  without  encroach- 
ing in  the  least  upon  the  other ;  but  to  those  who  know  the  district,  it  is 
well  marked  enough.  It  is  here  that  lodge  by  night  those  who  by  day  are 
the  habitues  of  Coventry  Street  and  the  Quadrant ;  it  is  here  that  they 
hatch  conspiracies  as  addled  as  the  eggs  whereof  too  often  they  have  to 
make  their  omelettes  aux  fines  lierbes;  and  it  is  here  that  they  get  washed, 
to  a  too  quickly  evanescent  whiteness,  the  scanty  linen  which  has  so  much 
the  air  of  having  been  born  with  the  jaundice. 

In  one  of  these  small  streets,  to  which  the  possession  of  a  "  Uancliis- 
serie  Francaise  "  gave  quite  an  ill-deserved  suggestion  of  superior  cleanli- 
ness, with  its  snowy  gauze  curtains  and  its  prospect,  through  the  ever-open 
door,  of  two  or  three  rosy  Norman  faces  in  semi-Norman  caps,  whose 
owners  were  eternally  engaged  in  crimping,  clear-starching,  and  chattering 
— if  these  are  the  proper  technical  terms  to  describe  their  occupation — 
were  to  be  seen  as  many  eccentric  specimens  of  human  nature  as  in  any 
part  of  London.  I  do  not  mean  the  army  of  unhealthy  gutter-children, 
and  of  other  Arab  tribes  that  made  this  street  their  playground,  their 
schoolroom,  and  their  home  :  these  were  not  out  of  the  common,  heaven 
knows.  I  mean  rather  those  who  passed  along  it  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  on  their  way  elsewhere  ;  those  who  had  to  leave  their  country  for 
their  country's  good  or  ill,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  had  found  a  refuge 
in  Soho.  The  cloaks  and  beards  and  hats  familiar  to  Bean  Street,  and 
which  there  passed  unnoticed,  were  wholly  unfamiliar  elsewhere,  and 
would  have  gathered  starers  in  Mayfair  and  a  mob  in  the  Strand.  But  it  is 
not  with  exiled  patriots  and  swindlers  that  we  have  to  do  now.  It  is  with  a 
certain  old-clothesman,  who  invariably  took  Bean  Street  on  his  way  to  his 
daily  business. 

He  was  a  veiy  old-clothesman  of  old  clothesmen,  of  a  well-known  and 
historical  type  that  has  of  late  years  been  a  little  on  the  wane.  He 
carried  on  his  back  the  orthodox  black  bag,  and  wore  upon  his  head  the 
orthodox  three  hats,  if  not  more,  while  he  was  dressed  in  his  greasiest, 
most  incongruous,  oldest  clothes  of  all — greasy,  incongruous,  and  old 
beyond  possibility  of  purchase  or  sale.  Nor  could  one  hear  his  cry  with- 
out ascribing  him  at  once  to  the  orthodox  and  traditional  nation  of  his 
calling.  But  how  he  could  find  any  one  to  deal  with  him  was  almost 
inconceivable.  He  had  simply  the  most  hideous  face  in  all  London,  and 
was  deformed  in  body  besides. 

On  his  first  appearance  in  Bean  Street,  he  had  created  quite  a 
sensation  even  there,  accustomed  as  it  was'  to  strange  appearances.  A 
well-directed  stone  had  struck  off  the  topmost  of  his  three  hats ;  and  he, 
in  revenge,  had  caught  hold — not  of  the  offending  urchin — but  of  a  small 
boy  who  was  gazing  at  him  open-mouthed,  and  had  given  him  such  a 
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thrashing  with  an  old  umbrella,  that  "I'll  give  you  to  old  Mo  to  put  you  in 
his  bag !  "  became  henceforth  the  best  and  surest  way  of  stopping  the 
crying  of  all  the  unruly  babies  within  a  mile.  The  hat  itself  had  rolled  to 
the  door  of  the  LlancJiisseric,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  girls 
— not,  however,  one  of  the  rosy-faced  Normandes,  but  by  a  young  fellow- 
workwoman  of  theirs,  who  handed  it  to  its  owner  quietly,  and  without  any 
outward  symptom  of  disgust  or  fear.  He,  however,  did  not  even  say 
"  Thank  you,"  but  scowled  fiercely  at  her  and  passed  on. 

The  next  day  he  passed  the  blanchisserie  again,  and  passed  also  the 
same  young  girl,  who  was  entering  the  door  at  the  moment,  so  closely  that 
she,  being  engaged  in  wool-gathering,  just  brushed  him  inadvertently 
with  her  dress.  She  recognized  him — how,  indeed,  could  she  help  it? 
—  and  instinctively  wished  him  "Good  morning"  as  he  went  on 
his  way. 

Perhaps  had  he  been  a  young  and  good-looking  fellow,  he  would  have 
had  to  wait  a  great  many  mornings  for  his  salutation :  but,  being  as  he 
was,  the  bestowal  of  two  kind  words  upon  him  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  charity.  And  though  he  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  them, 
they  could  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  one  whom  nature  and  poverty 
must  have  rendered  singularly  inexperienced  in  pleasant  greetings. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  had  a  suspicion  that  it  was  his  nature 
and  his  poverty  that  had  gained  him  this  :  and,  if  he  did  think  so,  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  There  is  many  a  tender-hearted  girl  who  lavishes  her  best 
caresses  upon  her  ugliest  and  cheapest  doll ;  many  a  mother  who  shows 
most  affection  for  her  worst-favoured  child,  simply  because  it  is  cheapest, 
ugliest,  or  worst-favoured :  and  such  caresses  are,  therefore,  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  object  of  them.  The  next  day,  this  girl,  who  must  surely 
in  her  childhood  have  singled  out  some  preposterously  hideous  doll  for  her 
especial  favourite,  was  working  with  her  needle  as  he  passed  the  door. 
Her  companions,  with  looks  of  disgust,  pointed  him  out  to  each  other  as 
they  would  have  pointed  out  a  toad.  But  she,  doubtless  for  that  very 
reason,  frankly  greeted  him  with  a  real  smile.  Doubtless  she  felt,  un- 
consciously, as  some  tender-hearted  girls  will,  that  it  is  just  the  toads  and 
spiders  that  stand  most  in  need  of  their  smiles  :  that  if  God,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  had  thought  fit  to  curse  this  man,  it  was  not  for  her  to 
turn  aside  with  loathing  from  what  God  had  done.  There  are  some  whose 
natural  mission  it  is  to  deal  out  kind  looks  and  kind  words  to  those  whom 
others  scorn ;  and  theirs  is  a  ninth  Beatitude. 

But  this,  though  the  most  remarkable  event  in  it,  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  his  day.  He  found  some  customers,  though  not  many :  he  had 
not  to  draw  upon  his  purse  very  largely  to  invest  in  the  cast-off  garments 
that  it  was  his  business  to  sell  again.  And,  when  ho  did  draw  upon  his 
purse,  it  was  with  unwillingness  written  in  every  crook  of  his  crooked 
fingers.  He  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  shilling,  he  even  felt  round  the 
edge  before  he  laid  it  down  ;  and  if  one  shilling  happened  to  be  ever  so 
little  thinner  than  another,  it  was  the  thicker  of  the  two  that  he  took, 
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with  tlie  thinner  that  he  paid.  Before  sunset — it  was  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath — he  turned  homewards.  He  had  not  tasted  foqd  all  day  :  but, 
though  his  belly  was  empty  of  all  but  gnawing  pains,  a  more  contented 
look  began  to  pass  over  his  face,  and  his  hands  relaxed  their  clutch  a  little 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  his  home — a  wretched-looking  slop-shop  in  a 
street  of  Soho  to  which  Bean  Street  was  a  quarter  of  palaces.  Every 
street  has  some  other  to  which  itself  is  aristocratic  :  perhaps  there  is  even 
some  worse  street  than  this,  though  even  in  the  backslums  of  Lambeth  or 
of  Westminster  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Still,  home — so  they  say,  at 
least — is  always  home.  Perhaps  even  he  had  some  heart — though  it 
must  have  been  a  strange  one — to  which  even  such  a  form  as  his  was 
dear :  a  mother,  perhaps,  or  a  sister,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  spend 
a  Sabbath  of  sympathy. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  look  of  pleased  anticipation  that  his  features 
strove  to  wear,  no  voice  greeted  him  as  he  entered  the  darkness  of  his 
shop.  He  put  up  the  shutters,  sighed  the  sigh  of  relief  that  is  drawn  by 
a  man  who  hates  his  toil  when  his  day  of  toil  is  over  at  last,  and  then  set 
to  work  to  devour  hungrily  some  strange -looking  food  that  he  took  from  a 
musty  and  mouse-eaten  cupboard.  It  is  not  so  that  men  feed,  however 
poor  they  may  be,  who  do  not  live  alone.  Then  he  washed  himself  after 
a  fashion,  went  into  a  wretched  rat-run  back-room,  with  a  single  blindless 
window  that  looked  out  into  a  small  blind  court  heaped  up  with  dust  and 
offal,  and  with  no  furniture  save  a  ragged  mattress  and  the  remnant  of  an 
office  stool,  took  a  key  from  his  breast-pocket,  and  set  down  his  candle 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  a  wax- candle,  by  the  way,  of  the  very  best  quality ; 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  place  and  with  the  man. 

No  one  can  imagine  a  scene  of  more  utter,  more  sordid  destitution. 
To  say  that  it  was  not  comfortable  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all,  any 
more  than  to  say  the  old-clothesman  was  not  handsome.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  miser,  or  else,  saving  the  ragged  stock-in-trade,  of  an  out- 
door pauper  :  there  was  no  saying  which  of  the  two.  The  neighbours,  of 
course,  who  were  chiefly  Irishmen  and  paupers,  took  the  former  view :  for 
when  was  a  Hebrew  dealer,  though  he  dealt  but  in  cast-off  clothes,  ever 
looked  upon  by  his  poverty-stricken  neighbours  as  being  one  with  them- 
selves ?  His  solitary  manner  of  existence,  his  meals,  with  which  the 
itinerant  dealer  in  "  faggots  "  had  far  more  to  do  than  the  butcher,  his 
miserable  clothes,  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction  :  while  his  appearance 
and  manner  threw  a  fearful  sort  of  mystery  over  his  apparent  poverty. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  there  have  been  men  who  have  lived  like  him,  and 
yet  have  lived  and  died  millionaires. 

The  key  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket  he  inserted  in  a  small 
round  hole  close  to  the  spot  at  which  he  had  set  down  the  candle,  and 
then,  having  turned  it  twice,  raised  a  very  small  trap-door  that  had  been 
formed  by  sawing  out  about  sixteen  square  inches  of  the  floor.  Into  this 
he  inserted  his  fingers,  or  rather  claws,  and  extracted  from  it  a  small 
jeweller's  casket,  which  he  placed  upon  his  knees  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  the  candle  might  fall  upon  its  contents 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

He  opened  the  case,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  showed  that  this 
object,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  something  that  made  up  for  all — for 
hunger,  for  contempt,  for  misery.  It  was  this  that  stood  to  him  in  place 
of  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  his  abode  a  home.  And,  in  fact,  when 
the  casket  was  opened,  the  room  in  reality  appeared  to  be  transformed. 
It  became  filled  with  a  strange  green  light,  as  of  some  unearthly  morning  : 
of  the  day  which  may  be  imagined  to  exist  for  the  eyes  of  mine- goblins 
who  have  never  seen  that  of  the  sun.  To  him,  at  least,  this  light,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  had  an  intoxicating  effect,  something  like  that  of  opium 
or  hashish. 

The  bare,  wretched  room  became  the  chamber  of  a  vast  palace,  in 
which  he  reclined  luxuriously,  like  some  great  king,  waited  upon  by 
countless  slaves.  All  that  can  delight  the  senses — beautiful  forms  and 
colours,  enchanting  music,  miraculously  fragrant  odours,  seemed  to  fill  the 
air  and  to  pass  into  his  soul.  The  stone  was  a  veritable  lamp  of  Aladdin. 
He  sat  there  without  moving,  steeped  in  the  enjoyment  of  imaginary 
luxuries  unknown,  unheard  of,  save  in  oriental  romance,  until  the  grey 
light  of  the  morning  struggled  through  the  window  and  touched  the  dream 
with  the  wand  of  truth.  Then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  looked  timidly 
around  him,  closed  the  casket,  returned  it  to  its  hiding-place,  blew  out  the 
candle,  and  threw  himself  wearily  upon  his  mattress  to  take  a  few  hours 
of  heavy  slumber. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a  smile  of  eager  anticipation  had 
lighted  up  his  hideous  face  as  he  returned  home  :  no  wonder  that  he  had 
spared  only  the  fewest  possible  moments  to  refresh  himself  with  bodily 
food  when  a  feast  like  this  was  waiting  for  his  soul.  He  who  thus  spent 
his  night  was,  on  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction,  obliged  to  wander 
about  in  an  unprofitable  dream  all  day  long,  in  which  his  soul  was  en- 
grossed, not  with  what  was,  but  with  the  recollections  of  what  had  been, 
and  with  anticipations  of  what  was  to  be  as  soon  as  night  returned  again. 
For  many  months  he  had  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  :  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  keep  back  the  sea  of  poverty.  So  absorbed  had  he  become 
in  a  life  made  up  of  intoxicating  dreams,  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
attend  to  the  most  ordinary  or  the  most  pressing  affairs.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  excitement  of  the  sale,  or  something  else,  had  actually  turned 
his  brain.  His  letters  had  at  first  remained  unanswered,  and  then  unread  : 
the  schemes  and  projects  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  rotted  or  ripened 
to  his  ruin :  he  neither  bought  or  sold  or  lent,  until  little  by  little,  he  fell 
under  water,  and  had  to  force  himself  to  struggle  for  mere  daily  bread. 
He  who  had  once  dealt  in  Titians  and  Rafaeles  now  dealt  only  in  cast-off 
hats  and  coats  and  shoes  :  he  who  had  been  the  depositary  of  the  diamonds 
of  duchesses  now  took  care  of  the  mangles  of  washerwomen  :  he  who  had 
advanced  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  heirs  of  peers,  now  lent  shillings  for 
the  accommodation  of  Irish  labourers.  And  yet  he  had  his  reward.  If 
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by  day  lie  was  an  old-clothesman  and  dealer  in  marine  stores,  by  night 
he  was  a  sultan,  a  caliph.  So  far  from  being  a  miser  he  was  a  spendthrift 
who  had  spent  his  whole  fortune  upon  a  glorious  dream. 

Could  he  have  given  expression  to  the  visions  that  came  nightly  to 
visit  him,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world  :  and 
so  should  I  be,  if  I  were  able  to  express  them  for  him.  They  were  not 
always  the  same,  though  all  came  to  him  in  the  same  green  light.  Some- 
times he  was  the  winner  of  wonderful  battles  which,  in  their  vastness, 
were  prophetic  of  Armageddon  :  sometimes  he  was  the  sultan  of  a  Maho- 
met's Paradise  :  sometimes  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  justice,  or 
rather  of  vengeance,  to  punish  all  those  who  had  injured  or  mocked  at 
him  by  day.  In  the  last  case  he  used  to  inflict  the  most  monstrous,  the 
most  unheard  of  tortures,  and  every  groan  on  the  part  of  his  victims 
plunged  him  into  a  very  agony  of  pleasure.  Sometimes  he  was  wandering 
at  will  through  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Peru  :  and  they  were  all  his 
own.  But  the  grandest  vision  of  all  was  one  that  came  to  him  more  rarely, 
and  which,  whenever  it  did  come,  left  him  for  days  after  in  a  state  of 
bodily  and  mental  prostration.  On  such  occasions  he  would  sometimes 
for  a  week  afterwards  never  leave  his  door,  would  scarcely  eat  or  drink, 
and  would  let  his  few  customers  buy  without  coin  and  borrow  without 
security. 

He  stood  before  a  high  altar  in  a  vast  hall,  in  which  his  more  ordinary 
caliph- chamber,  vast  as  it  was,  might  have  been  contained  a  hundred  times 
over  :  indeed  it  seemed  to  have  the  sky,  of  which,  every  star  was  a  sun, 
for  its  roof  and  the  horizon  itself,  studded  with  mystic  figures  like  the 
belt  of  the  zodiac,  for  its  limit.  The  altar  itself  was  so  lofty  as  to  tower 
above  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Asia,  which  looked  dwarfed  to  the  size  of 
strings  of  pearls.  All  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  earth  flowed  together 
before  it  so  as  to  form  a  vast  silver  lake,  in  which  gold-fish  of  the  size  of 
whales  spouted  and  played  and  stirred  the  water  into  waves  that  splashed 
against  the  margin  with  a  sound  of  distant  bells.  Flowers  also,  chiefly 
roses,  hyacinths  and  rhododendrons,  wreathed  themselves  about  columns 
whose  carved  capitals  were  lost  in  the  expanse  where  the  emerald  light 
changed  into  a  golden  aether.  Throughout  echoed,  besides  the  bells,  a 
confused  murmur  as  of  countless  swarms  of  bees,  in  which  many  sorts  of 
voices  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  one.  Along  the  streams  that 
poured  themselves  into  the  lake  floated  fleets  of  vessels  of  cedar  borne 
along  by  sails  of  purple  silk,  a  queen,  raven-locked,  and  with  the  crescent 
moon  in  her  hair,  standing  in  the  foremost  prow.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  altar  that  rose  out  of  and  above  all  this,  was  erected  a  brazen 
scaifold :  and  on  the  scaffold  stood  Nathan  Levi  himself.  He  kneeled 
down  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven.  It  was  the  reconsecration  of  the  Temple,  in  which  he 
was  high  priest  and  king. 

How  such  a  man  should  be  subject  to  this  and  to  similar  visions  must 
be  explained  by  those  who  are  better  versed  in  the  occult  properties  of 
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emeralds  and  in  the  still  more  occult  workings  of  the  human  soul  than  I. 
At  any  rate  the  vision  endured  for  hours,  and  was  as  real  in  its  seeming 
as  if  it  had  been  real  in  sober  fact — far  more  real  than  the  miserable 
facts  of  life  in  which  he  spent  his  days. 

"When  he  again  emerged  from  his  magic  chamber,  weary  with  the 
reaction  that  such  excitement  was  bound  to  bring,  he  would  betake  himself 
once  more  to  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  he  sought  to  fill  his  bag 
with  old  clothes.  And  always,  as  he  passed  the  blanchisseric  in  Bean 
Street,  the  same  young  girl  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said  ' '  Good 
morning." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
COUNT  ANDREAS  KEOMESKI. 

No  wonder,  once  more,  that  Mr.  Grode  had  been  in  a  violent  rage.  He 
had  expected  to  gain  six  million  pounds  by  the  expenditure  of  half-a-crown 
— that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  clear  profit  of  five  million  nine  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  upon  one  transaction ;  or  at  least,  if  his  last  offer  had  been 
taken,  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds :  and 
such  a  disappointment  was  terribly  hard  for  any  business  man  to  bear. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  was  the  only  man  living  who  knew  the 
secret  history  of  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar,  and  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  justice.  It  had  been  he  who,  when  a  young  man,  and  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  great  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun,  had  been 
alone  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  grandfather  of  Felicia's  lover 
when  the  Great  Emerald  had  been  concealed  for  safety.  Why  he  had 
been  chosen  rather  than  any  one  else  for  this  important  confidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  anything  like  certainty.  Perhaps  his  employer  had 
special  reason  to  trust  his  honour  and  his  discretion ;  and  certainly  his 
bluff  and  passionate  manner  gave  him  the  air  of  being  an  honest  man : 
perhaps  he  had  by  some  means  come  to  learn  the  secret,  and  it  had 
become  necessary,  to  insure  his  secrecy,  to  allow  him  to  share  it  alto- 
gether. For  the  rest,  the  whole  transaction  had  always  been  kept  myste- 
riously concealed  :  no  doubt  secrecy  had  been  an  express  and  essential 
part  of  the  contract.  Who  can  tell  what  reasons  of  state  may  be  involved 
in  the  pledging  of  a  jewel  worth  six  million  of  pounds  ?  At  all  events 
Mr.  Grode  had  been  bought  over,  or  rewarded,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
being  set  up  by  the  Mr.  Cranstoun  of  that  day  in  an  independent  business. 
Fascinated  by  the  concentrated  essence  of  wealth  of  which  fortune  had 
given  him  a  glimpse,  he  turned  diamond-merchant,  and  made  in  that 
capacity  a  considerable  fortune.  At  all  events  the  power  to  raise  eighty 
thousand  pounds  at  once  is  not  bad  for  a  man  who  started  in  life 
without  a  sixpence.  But  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  Great  Emerald  of 
which  he  had  caught  that  glimpse  in  his  younger  days ;  and  at  last  the 
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time  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when  lie  might,  without  risk,  have  made  the 
prize  his  own. 

No  wonder  that  he  had  gone  home  in  a  rage  ;  no  Wonder  that  his  wrath 
had  fallen  upon  poor  Felicia,  or  Pearl,  as  her  lover  chose  to  call  her,  from 
some  fancy  about  her  whiteness  and  her  opal  eyes.  All  that  evening  he 
sat  by  himself  in  a  rage — like  a  bear  with  a  very  sore  head,  indeed.  The 
next  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  his  breakfast,  he  found  himself 
alone ;  and  he  missed,  as  men  do,  the  customary  attentions  to  their  morn- 
ing comforts  which,  as  long  as  they  have  them,  they  scorn,  but  which 
they  miss  none  the  less  when  they  lose  them.  This  time  his  angry  bell 
was  answered,  not  by  Elise,  but  by  another  servant.  Then  he  was  still 
more  angry  with  his  daughter  for  having  taken  him  at  his  word,  even  though 
he  himself  had  ordered  the  cab  in  which  she  had  gone  away. 

The  domestic  storm  had  thus  fallen  upon  his  own  head  in  the  shape  of 
cold  coffee — a  beverage  that  invariably  had  the  effect  of  putting  him  out 
of  temper  for  the  day.  He  felt,  therefore,  half  remorseful  for  the  extreme 
point  to  which  he  had  carried  his  wrath ;  but  still,  if  there  was  one 
KO- called  virtue  on  which  he,  like  most  disagreeable  people,  prided  himself, 
it  was  the  virtue  of  consistency. 

"  "Well,  let  her  go,"  he  said,  "to  the  devil,  if  she  pleases.  She  will 
come  back  when  she  wants  her  luncheon." 

But  it  must  be  supposed  that  she  did  not  want  her  luncheon ;  at  all 
events,  she  did  not  come  back  for  it.  But  in  answer  to  the  cook's 
inquiries  he  had  dinner  laid  for  two,  as  usual.  Still,  however,  she  did  not 
return — not  even  the  lapse  of  a  whole  day  seemed  to  give  her  an  appetite 
— no,  nor  yet  of  another  whole  day.  In  short,  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
she  did  not  return. 

For  my  part,  I  think — still  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Decalogue — 
that  she  was  quite  right  in  running  away  from  such  a  bear ;  and  if  she 
had  run  straight  to  her  lover's  arms  and  broken  her  promise  willingly,  I 
should  not  think  much  of  any  reader  of  this  who  blamed  her  very  much  for 
it.  So,  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  I  will  just  once  say  "  For  shame  !  " 
and  then  receive  her  back  for  my  favourite  heroine  once  more.  I  should 
certainly  not  think  much  of  my  jeune  premier  if  he  had  not  received  her 
gladly,  had  she  given  him  the  chance.  Nor  do  I  think  her  disconsolate 
father  to  be  so  very  much  to  be  pitied,  after  all.  People  who  are  so  very 
sensitive  in  the  region  of  the  pocket,  are  not  apt  to  be  over- sensitive  about 
that  of  the  heart.  He  was  a  successful  man  :  and  everybody  knows  what, 
in  the  secret  of  success,  is  joined  with  a  good  digestion.  To  a  man  who  en- 
joys the  latter,  even  the  coldness  of  coffee  may  express  no  more  than  a  single 
morning  of  desolation.  Of  course  he  continued  to  be  angry,  and  thought 
that  he  continued  to  be  very  ill-used  and  very  miserable  ;  but  had  the  loss 
of  his  daughter  coincided  with  his  gaining  of  the  emerald,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  even  have  fancied  himself  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  borne  it  very  philosophically. 

One  evening,  however,  while  he  was  sitting  by  himself  in  his  "  study," 
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as  he  chose  to  call  the  dusty  front-parlour,  now  dustier  than  ever,  a  card 
was  brought  in  to  him,  on  which  was  written,  not  engraved,  the  name  of 
"Mr.  Smith,  Morley's  Hotel." 

Mr.  Smith  was  shown  in.  In  spite  of  his  thoroughly  British  name,  he 
resembled  in  his  appearance  rather  one  of  the  foreign  habitues  of  Bean 
Street  than  a  true  Briton,  except  that  his  linen  seemed  to  have  come  from 
Madame  Cornet's  that  very  morning,  which  was  never  the  case  with  theirs. 
He  wore  a  heavy  brown  Austrian  moustache,  hair  black  and  curling,  an 
eccentric  hat,  a  furred  travelling  cloak,  and  Hessian  boots.  Mr.  Grode, 
however,  was  used  to  singular  visitors,  and  pointed  to  a  chair,  while  he 
himself  assumed  his  favourite  attitude  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Mr.  Smith  is  a  nom  de  guerre,"  said  his  visitor,  in  a  strong  foreign 
accent.  "  I  am  Count  Andreas  Kromeski." 

Mr.  Grode  bowed.     "  In  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure —  ?  "  he  began. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Grode,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  Mr.  Grode." 

"  My  mission  is  a  most  delicate  one.     I  must  rely  on  your  discretion." 

Mr.  Grode  bowed  again. 

"  My  august  master,  the  Czar  of  Caspia,  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Imperial  Prince.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, on  that  solemn  occasion,  to  make  a  display  of  the  Crown  jewels. 
Now,  I  am  instructed  by  his  Excellency,  the  chief  Minister  of  State,  that 
a  certain  jewel,  known  as  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar,  was  pledged  in 
the  year  18 — ,  with  the  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun  for  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  that  you  were  privy  to  the 
transaction.  Now,  my  august  sovereign  cannot  appear  on  this  occasion 
without  this  Emerald.  It  would  cause  the  most  terrible  scandal ;  indeed 
the  result  might  be  a  revolution." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  about  to  make  a  proposal  of  some  kind 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  ?  " 

"  That  is  so.  My  august  master,  through  the  house  of  Stephanos,  of 
Vienna,  would  pay  forthwith  all  arrears  of  interest  upon  the  loan,  and 
give  a  handsome  douceur  besides,  for  the  return  of  the  Emerald  for  a 
single  week,  and  would  consent  to  the  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun 
sending  a  trustworthy  agent  to  receive  it  back  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I 
went  straight  to  the  address  of  the  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun. 
I  found  the  doors  closed.  I  have  made  inquiries  about  its  representative  ; 
he  is  nowhere.  They  tell  me  at  the  Embassy  that  the  firm  is  bankrupt, 
and  that  its  chief  committed  suicide.  I  shall  lose  my  head,  or  be  banished 
to  Tartary,  if  I  return  without  the  Emerald.  They  will  say  I  have  stolen 
it,  and  perhaps  cut  me  open  alive  to  see  if  I  have  swallowed  it,  and  forget 
to  sew  me  up  again  afterwards.  Where  is  it  ?  Who  has  the  custody  ? 
Mon  Dieu,  there  will  be  war  all  over  Europe  if  anything  has  happened  to 
the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar !  Here  are  my  credentials  :  you  will  see 
that  they  are  quite  en  regie.  As  to  my  identity,  I  refer  you  to  the 
secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Embassy." 
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Mr.  Grode  just  glanced  at  the  papers,  and  then  looked  grave  and 
inscrutable. 

"All  the  interest  to  be  paid,  you  say  ?  Does  his  Majesty  know  that 
it  was  at  five  per  cent.,  and  has  been  in  arrear  this  two  and  thirty  years  ? 
That  it  amounts,  in  fact,"  he  added,  making  a  rapid  calculation,  "  to  just 
eighteen  millions  of  francs — nearly  two  millions  sterling  ?  And  that, 
reckoning  compound  interest — which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun  are  entitled  to  do  " — here  he  called 
his  gold  pencil-case  into  play — "  it  in  reality  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  or  exactly  five  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  !  " 

"  My  august  master  must  have  the  Emerald  for  a  week,  if  he  pledges 
all  the  revenues  of  Caspia  for  a  hundred  years." 

Mr.  Grode's  eyes  glowed  with  avarice.  The  emerald  was  indeed 
worth  something  now.  The  very  remembrance  of  Felicia  faded  from  his 
mind. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  said  with  a  calmness  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
assume.  "  You  have  come  to  the  right  quarter  ;  and  I  promise  you  that 
his  Majesty  shall  not  have  high  terms.  When  is  the  marriage  of  his 
Royal  Highness  ?  " 

"In  three  months  from  to-day." 

"  And  you  will  require  the  Emerald  in ?  " 

"  A  fortnight  before,  at  latest." 

"Meet  me  then  at  the  Embassy  this  day  two  months — the  14th  of 
October.  You  will,  of  course,  bring  an  expert  with  you.  Of  course  the 
interest  will  be  paid  on  delivery,  or,  at  least,  good  security  given  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  have  full  powers.  There  is  no  difficulty,  then  ?  " 
And  Count  Andreas  Kromeski,  feeling  that  his  head  was  secure,  fell  upon 
Mr.  Grode  and  hugged  him  to  his  heart — the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
had  ever  been  guilty  of  such  insanity. 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  Mr.  Grode,  disengaging  himself  from  the 
Count's  embrace.  "It  is  in  safe  hands;  and  this  day  two  months  it 
shall  be  in  yours." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FEELINGS  OF  A  FATHER. 

HE  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host.  There  are  few  things  that  a  man 
with  a  few  millions  in  view  will  not  manage  somehow.  Greater  apparent 
impossibilities  are  done  every  day  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundreds. 

More  than  one  idea  floated  through  his  mind  when  Count  Andreas 
left  him,  for  each  of  which  much  was  to  be  said.  But  the  best  and  safest 
seemed  to  be  to  put  himself  at  once  in  communication  with  Arthur  Cran- 
stoun, play  the  part  of  the  forgiving  father,  inform  him  of  the  possession 
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of  the  stone  by  the  Jew,  obtain  the  latter  by  legal  means,  and  then,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son-in-law,  build  up  a  great  new  house  of  Cranstoun 
and  Grode,  or  perhaps  Grode  and  Cranstoun.  The  Jew's  possession  was 
obviously  illegal :  and  there  was  but  one  serious  difficulty  about  the  matter 
— that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  knew  what  had  become  of  the  once 
wealthy  money-lender.  After  the  first  nine  days'  wonder  at  the  extra- 
ordinary price  paid  for  the  dead  magpie,  it  was  generally  believed  that  its 
purchaser  had  taken  himself  abroad.  Still,  however,  no  matter  how  far  he 
might  have  travelled,  the  world  is  very  narrow  after  all,  especially  since  the 
invention  of  steam-boats  and  railway- carriages ;  and  a  man  of  the  appearance 
of  Nathan  Levi  was  not  one  to  be  lost  like  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

At  all  events,  the  very  next  morning  Mr.  Grode,  having  passed  a  night 
feverish  with  excitement,  set  out  to  put  in  operation  the  first  part  of  his 
scheme,  which  was  to  receive  his  daughter  and  her  now  once  more  wealthy 
lover  back  to  his  arms.  He  learned  from  the  solicitor  who  had  acted  for 
the  latter  in  his  transactions  with  the  creditors  of  the  firm  that  his  client 
was  now  living  in  Newman  Street,  though  how  he  was  living  there  he  did  not 
know  :  he  only  feared  that  Mr.  Cranstoun' s  generosity  and  sense  of  honour 
had  left  him  very  hard  up — an  account  which  Mr.  Grode,  since  it  would 
make  his  own  conduct  seem  the  more  disinterested,  was  not  sorry  to  hear. 

He  betook  himself,  then,  to  Newman  Street,  and  inquired  for 
Mr.  Cranstoun  at  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  Mr.  Cran- 
stoun, however,  was  out ;  but  would  he  be  good  enough  to  wait  his 
return  ?  So  he  was  shown  up  into  Arthur's  room  on  the  third  floor, 
which  proved  to  be  a  painter's  studio  of  a  most  rudimentary  kind,  or 
rather  the  studio  of  a  most  rudimentary  painter.  To  rival  Fra  Angelico 
had  been  one  of  the  grand  ideas  of  his  prosperous  days,  and  with  that 
object  he  had  always  dabbled  in  painting,  and,  for  a  time,  had  worked  at 
it  with  a  will ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  the  best  way  in  which  he  could 
make  his  talents  pay.  Of  course  it  was  an  insane  piece  of  folly.  To 
imagine  or  to  copy  Saints  and  Holy  Families  after  the  style  of  Cimabue — 
for  in  that  direction,  as  being  diametrically  opposed  to  the  taste  of  the 
world,  had  his  own  taste  carried  him — had  been,  heretofore,  only  a  harm- 
less waste  of  time  :  but  now  it  was  useless  even  for  the  decoration  of 
churches  that  went  in  for  pre-Raphaelitism  in  ritual  and  ornament.  For 
he  was  beyond  the  pale  even  of  the  "  P.  R.  B."  in  the  extravagance  of  his 
medievalism  ;  and,  unlike  the  early  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  did  not 
redeem  his  medievalism  by  any  striking  merits  as  a  painter.  If  he  had 
only  accepted  some  employment  in  another  house  of  business— and  there 
were  plenty  of  leading  houses  that,  out  of  sheer  kindness  and  good-feeling, 
would  have  received  him  gladly,  without  expecting  much  from  his  services 
in  return — he  would  have  been  acting  simply  as  a  man  of  common-sense. 
But  then  he  felt,  or  fancied,  that  he  was  unfitted  for  business  by  nature ; 
and  though,  for  Felicia's  sake,  he  would  with  a  good  grace  have  put  into 
his  pocket  any  quantity  of  personal  fastidiousness,  he  still  did  not  feel 
justified — and,  in  this  feeling,  he  may  be  credited  with  perfect  honesty — 
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in  permitting  others  to  buy  worthless  services  as  a  matter  of  charity.  And 
he  felt — as  many  like  him  have  fancied  and  will  doubtless  fancy  to  the 
end  of  time — that  to  be  able  to  paint  a  picture  is  to  be  able  to  sell 
one  also.  In  his  good  days  he  had  mixed  much  with  celebrated  and 
successful  painters,  and  had  known  the  great  prices  that  their  works 
commanded.  With  the  unsuccessful  majority  he  had  not  mixed,  or  he 
would  have  learned  a  very  different  lesson.  But,  as  it  was,  to  paint, 
according  to  his  experience,  meant  to  coin  gold  :  and  perhaps,  too,  he 
made  the  even  still  more  common  error  of  mistaking  inclination  for  genius. 
Any  way,  with  the  best  and  most  honest  motives  possible,  he  committed 
two  of  the  gravest  follies  of  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  :  he  refused  to 
receive  pay  simply  because  he  believed  himself  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
anything  to  deserve  it,  and  he  became  a  painter  because  he  thought  it  the 
best  way  to  make  something  more  than  a  bare  living.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  the  greater  folly  of 
the  two. 

The  studio,  however,  looked  ambitious,  if  not  business-like ;  but  the 
contents  and  surroundings  could  not  but  make  a  man  like  Mr.  Grode,  who 
knew  something  about  pictures  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  made  to 
sell,  smile.  There  is  a  certain  order  of  painter,  bordering  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  amateur,  which  cannot  paint  without  the  talismanic  and 
stimulating  influence  of  a  velvet  srnoking-cap.  When  this  is  so  in  any 
particular  case,  nothing  more  need  be  said :  the  type  is  denned,  and  its 
individual  members  are  as  like  one  another  as  peas  from  the  same  shell. 
Mr.  Grode  knew  this  well,  and  the  corners  of  his  heavy  mouth,  unused  to 
smiling  as  they  were,  drew  up  with  more  than  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sneer 
when  he  saw  the  looked-for  cap,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  suspended 
gracefully  by  the  side  of  an  easel  large  enough  to  bear  one  of  the  great 
battle-pieces  at  Versailles.  He  was  engaged  in  speculations  upon  the 
follies  of  other  men,  when  the  door  opened  and  in  came  the  painter  him- 
self, as  good-looking  as  of  old,  but  rather  thin  and  hungry-looking  too. 
His  creditors  had  insisted  upon  allowing  him  something,  and  he  had 
accepted  a  hundred  a  year  under  strong  protest,  and  only  on  condition 
that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  one  day — a  sum 'that, 
for  a  bad  economist,  whose  habits  had  always  been  very  expensive,  was 
enough  to  keep  him  from  the  workhouse,  and  no  more. 

He  came  into  the  room  eagerly :  perhaps  he  expected  to  find  some 
great  art  patron  who  had  come  to  give  him  a  commission  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Seeing  Mr.  Grode,  however,  he  came  to  a  full  stop.  But  the 
latter,  with  as  genial  and  hearty  a  smile  as  he  was  able  to  assume,  held 
out  his  hand  frankly  and  warmly. 

"  So  that  is  the  way  you  treat  me,  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  half  laughingly. 
"  Well,  well,  young  people  will  be  young  people,  I  suppose,  and  we  old 
fellows  must  expect  to  be  shoved  off  into  the  corner.  I  ran  off  with  my 
own  poor  late-lamented,  who's  dead  and  gone — Lissy's  mother,  you  know 
— and  I  don't  believe  we  lived  a  bit  the  unhapprer."  (Nor  a  bit  the 
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happier,  the  late  Mrs.  Grode  would  have  said  with  a  sigh,  had  she  still 
been  in  the  flesh,  and  had  she  been  by  to  hear.)  "  But  why  the  Juice  you 
young  people  .always  treat  us  old  ones  as  if  we  was  alligators,  beats  me 
hollow.  If  I'd  only  thought  Lissy,  bless  her  !  cared  for  you  as  much  as 
that  comes  to,  or  you  cared  for  her,  I  wouldn't  have  said  a  word :  and 
I  don't  go  back  from  my  word,  not  I,  even  if  a  man  does  come  to  Queer 
Street  without  any  fault  of  his  own.  And  you're  a  first-chop  fellow — 
a  right  down  good  fellow,  I  always  say,  and  one  to  make  my  dear  girl 
as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be.  The  state  of  mind  I've  been  in  since  she 
went  away,  as  if  I'd  meant  to  be  took  so  short  up  at  a  word  !  Well,  well, 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  There's  the  hand  of  Peter  Grode  ! — and  we'll 
get  you  well  before  the  wind  again,  never  fear.  And  now  where's  Lissy  ? 
I  must  pretend  to  give  her  a  bit  of  a  scolding,  you  know." 

Arthur's  delicacy  approached  fastidiousness,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
Felicia's  father  always  jarred  upon  him  very  considerably.  It  was  a 
standing  wonder  to  him  how  it  was  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
the  father  of  Pearl.  But,  after  the  first  moment  of  new  surprise,  he  took 
the  sudden  geniality  for  what  he  supposed  it  to  mean,  and  remembered 
that  the  nature  of  the  husk  is  no  indication  of  that  of  the  kernel.  And, 
after  all,  no  one  can  be  very  outrageously  astonished  at  another  man's 
doing  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  himself  would  have  done. 

"Then  you  give  your  consent?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "You  take 
back  Felicia  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  don't  take  her  back,  because  I 
mean  you  to  keep  her :  and  I  don't  give  my  consent,  because  that's  rather 
too  late  in  the  day,  I  take  it." 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  such  generosity  ?  I  wronged  you  terribly, 
I  must  confess — I  fancied  that  my  misfortunes " 

"  Well,  well,  say  no  more.     Where's  Lissy  ?     Is  she  here  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  " 

"  What — aren't  you  man  and  wife  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we  are  not,  I  must  own.  I  have  pressed  her 
to  share  my  fortune  over  and  over  again.  But  she  has  always  given  me 
one  answer — that  her  promise  to  you  must  keep  her  single  till  she  is 
of  age." 

"  Then  there  goes  my  promise  out  of  the  window.  I'm  glad  that  she 
had  so  much  obedience  left,  however.  Not  that  she  seems  to  have  lost 
much  by  it,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  looked  round  at  the  painting- 
room.  "  Where  is  she  then  ?  Not  far  off,  I'll  go  bail  ?  " 

The  young  painter,  however,  did  not  feel  by  any  means  so  genially 
towards  Mr.  Grode  on  account  of  the  past  as  he  did  on  account  of  the 
future.  He  could  not  prevent  his  voice  being  a  little  grave  and  stern  as  he 
replied,  "  She  has  to  work  for  her  living,  like  myself.  She  is  helping  the 
mother  of  her  servant  by  mending  clothes  at  a  laundry  in  Bean  Street,  Soho." 

"  And  she  preferred  this  to  marrying  you  ?  "  Even  Mr.  Grode  felt 
just  a  little  ashamed.  ' 
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"  She  would  have  preferred  starvation  to  breaking  her  promise." 

Her  father  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  even  made  a  pre- 
tence of  using  it.  At  any  rate,  if  he  did  not  wipe  his  eyes,  he  blew 
his  nose. 

"  This  has  all  been  a  sad  misunderstanding,"  he  said;  "  very  sad — 
very  sad  indeed.  We  must  put  all  this  to  rights,  off  hand.  You  know 
where  to  find  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Pefectly." 

"  Then  come." 

The  two  put  on  their  hats  and  went  forth  arm-in-arm,  as  Mr.  Grode 
insisted  upon  doing.  Arthur  was  raised  once  more  to  all  the  delight  of 
new-born  life  and  perfect  happiness.  So  Pearl  was  to  be  his  wife,  not  in 
three  long  years,  but  now !  This  one  thought  kept  ringing  through  his 
heart  like  an  unaccompanied,  unbroken  melody,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Mr.  Grode's  feelings  were  not  quite  so  musical :  but  even  he 
looked  forward  with  what  he  persuaded  himself  was  generous  and  dis- 
interested satisfaction  to  the  reconciliation  that  was  about  to  ensue. 

It  was  still  quite  early  in  the  day,  for  Mr.  Grode  was  accustomed  to 
go  about  his  business  betimes.  Now  it  used  once  upon  a  time  to  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  the  early  bird  that  picks  up  the  worm.  Of  all  worms  in 
the  world  with  whom  he  wished  to  meet,  Nathan  Levi  stood  first  in  the 
catalogue.  And — could  he  believe  his  own  eyes  ? — there  he  was,  or  else 
his  twin  brother,  passing  a  door  in  Bean  Street  close  to  the  door  of  which 
sat  Pearl,  as  I  choose  to  call  her  now,  who  greeted  him  with  a  nod  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Good  morning,  Nathan  Levi !  " 

And  yet  could  that  ragged,  foul-looking,  miserable  old-clothesman, 
prowling  about  the  back- slums  of  Soho,  be  the  possessor  of  the  great 
Kandahar  Emerald,  upon  which  millions  might  be  raised  at  any  given 
moment  ?  Had  he  borne  the  least  resemblance  to  more  ordinary  human 
beings,  Mr.  Grode  would  most  certainly  not  have  believed  his  own  eyes. 
But  that  there  should  be  two  such  monsters  in  the  world  would  be  a 
greater  miracle  than  that  Mr.  Grode  should  be  deceived.  So  he  weighed 
probabilities,  and  came  to  the  only  conclusion  open  to  him — namely,  that 
he  saw  Levi  in  the  very  flesh  before  him. 

At  any  cost  he  must  be  tracked  and  followed  at  once,  even  if  the 
meeting  with  his  long-lost  daughter  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  month  to 
come.  Such  chances  do  not  come  to  a  man  twice  in  a  year.  Most  men 
would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  finding  an  excuse  ready  to  hand.  But 
Mr.  Grode  was  a  man  of  resource  in  practical  difficulties,  and  did  not 
much  care  about  beirlg  considered  wanting  in  sentiment.  He  looked  at 
his  watch  suddenly.  "Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "there  is  the 
dear  girl  herself — poor  child  !  What  a  thing  is  the  feelings  of  a  father ! 
There  she  is — and  I  have  a  most  important  engagement — business — in 
just  thirty-two  minutes.  Go  you  and  prepare  her— I  shall  be  back  in  an 
hour.  If  I'm  not,  then  take  her  home.  She  will  find  a  father's  arms 
open  to  receive  her — a  fatted  calf  killed.  Till  then,  God  bless  you  both  !  " 
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Arthur,  who  had  not  as  yet  experienced  the  feelings  of  a  father,  stared 
at  him  with  surprise.  He  certainly  did  not  admire  the  feelings  of  a  man 
of  business,  and  congratulated  himself  more  than  ever  upon  not  having 
entered  upon  a  career  in  which  they  were  acquired.  However,  he  could 
only  accept  it  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  practical  nature,  and  hastened  on 
to  'the  blanchisserie,  while  Mr.  Grode  set  out  closely  to  follow  the  old- 
clothesman,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he  himself  should  not  be  observed. 

He  did  not  return  in  an  hour.  On  the  contrary,  his  pursuit  of  the 
Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar,  as  represented  by  its  owner,  led  him  a  chase 
as  long  as  it  was  tiresome.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  a  good  walker, 
and  a  good  waiter,  too,  or  he  would  have  been  wearied  out,  and  bored  to 
death  as  well.  He  had  to  make  a  regular  tour,  up  and  down  a  hundred 
streets,  and  round  a  score  of  squares,  to  kick  his  heels  in  front  of  doors 
sometimes  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  and  to  watch  his  game  down  areas 
and  up  blind  alleys.  And  all  the  time  he  had  to  enjoy  the  ceaseless 
music  of  that  shrill,  harsh  voice,  as  it  continued  its  monotonous  cry  of 
"  Old  clo'  ! — any  old  clo'  !  " 

He  had  to  do  all  this,  too,  upon  an  empty  stomach,  for  the  game  in 
question  kept  creeping  on  without  giving  its  pursuer  a  single  available 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  mouthful  of  food.  This  was  almost  the  worst 
part  of  the  business,  for  Mr.  Grode  was  very  careful  of  his  inner  man,  and 
always  had  his  chop  regularly  at  half- past  one.  At  last,  however,  his 
chase  began  to  draw  to  an  end.  The  evening  was  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  grimy  shades  of  Soho  were  being  regained  by  both  pursuer  and 
pursued  once  more.  Ere  long,  the  quarry  was  driven  to  bay,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  run  to  earth,  in  its  den. 

But  Mr.  Grode  was  not  content  with  this.  He  first  took  a  turn  or 
two  in  front  of  the  slop-shop,  to  impress  the  locality  of  it  upon  his 
memory,  and  then  went  up  what  looked  like  an  arched  cul-de-sac  that  ran 
by  its  side.  The  minutest  point  in  relation  to  the  presumed  abode  of 
such  a  treasure  might  turn  out  to  be  of  importance  one  of  these  days. 
The  arched  passage  in  question  led  into  the  small  back  court  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  ;  and  so  far  he  seemed  to  have  learned  all  that, 
for  the  present,  was  learnable.  Faint  and  exhausted,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  homeward,  when  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  candle  shining  through 
a  blindless  window  and  reflecting  itself  feebly  upon  the  chips  of  broken 
glass  and  oyster-shell  that  formed  part  of  the  heap  of  dust  and  offal. 

He  went  up  to  the  window,  and  saw  what  the  reader  has  already  seen 
— he  saw,  shining  before  him,  in  as  much  splendour  as  it  could  borrow 
from  a  single  wax  taper,  the  glory  of  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar. 

For  more  than  an  instant  he  stood  as  if  he  were  chained  to  the  spot, 
not  seeing  what  Levi  saw,  but,  nevertheless,  gloating  over  and  drinking  in 
what  he  did  see  with  greedy  eyes.  He  forgot  at  once  his  bodily  hunger 
and  fatigue  in  the  excitement  of  being  so  near,  almost  within  arm's  reach, 
of  the  object  of  the  lust  of  his  soul.  With  only  three  miserable  panes  of 
glass  between  him  and  the  jewel,  it  is  almost  wonderful  that  he  did  not 
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yield  to  the  sudden  temptation  that  fell  upon  him  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  fascination  to  dash  the  window  to  pieces  with  his  fist,  to  spring  into 
the  room,  to  send  the  hunchback  flying  against  the  wall,  to  snatch  th$ 
Emerald  from  his  hands,  and  to  run  with  it  to  Count  Andreas  before  its 
purchaser  knew  whether  he  was  upon  his  head  or  upon  his  heels.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  a  strong  and  active  man  like  him  as  the  raising  of 
an  eyelid.  He  must  most  infallibly  have  yielded  to  it  had  not  the  moon 
at  that  moment  peeped  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  for  an  instant  thrown 
his  portly  shadow  through  the  window  upon  the  floor  of  the  room. 

The  effect  upon  the  Jew  was  something  fearful  to  behold.  His  lower 
jaw  dropped  still  lower  upon  his  breast,  his  hair  literally  bristled  up  on 
end,  as  though  an  electric  current  had  passed  through  it  with  full  force, 
and  he  started  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  as  he  thrust  the  ruler  of  his 
life  into  his  capacious  mouth,  prepared  to  swallow  it,  if  need  were,  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  seen  by  mortal  man.  So  demoniacal  was  his  aspect, 
that  Mr.  Grode,  though  no  coward,  fairly  turned  and  fled,  in  sheer  panic, 
as  men  fly  from  danger  in  dreams. 

Nor  did  he  stop  until  the  gaslights  of  Oxford  Street  recalled  him  to 
himself  once  more.  Then  he  dropped  into  the  nearest  restaurant,  and 
drank  plenteously  of  brandy  before  he  could  calm  his  excited  nerves  suffi- 
ciently to  go  home,  in  order  to  take  his  daughter  and  his  future  son-in-law 
to  his  paternal  arms. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

A   BAD    BARGAIN. 

WHEN  Mr.  Grode  left  Arthur  Cranstoun,  he  went  straight  to  the  door  of 
the  blanchuserie,  where,  though  not  a  very  frequent  visitor,  he  was  well 
known.  Is  it,  heresy  against  the  clothes'  philosophy,  to  say  that  Pearl  did 
not  look  any  the  less  Pearl  for  her  poor  dress  ?  Certainly,  she  did  not  in 
his  eyes  ;  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  impossible  for  any  one  to  confuse  her 
with  her  Norman  companions,  who  had  come  to  bear  for  her  the  real  and 
warm  affection  of  partisans,  tempered,  however,  by  a  great  deal  of  respect. 
She  would  willingly  have  laid  aside  her  accidental  social  superiority,  and 
tried  her  best  to  do  so  ;  but  they  insisted  upon  considering  her  as  their 
superior,  even  against  her  will. 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  for  a  walk,  Pearl,"  said  her  lover.  "  Never 
mind  your  work  for  to-day  ;  nor  for  to-morrow  either.  In  fact,  Madame 
Cornet  will  have  to  do  without  you  altogether,  I  am  afraid." 

The  gladness  of  his  voice  was  echoed  in  her  eyes.  She  laid  down  her 
work  at  once,  and  went  out  with  him  while  he  told  her  his  news — news 
which  made  the  square  of  Soho,  round  which  they  walked,  as  bright  and 
pleasant  as  if  its  smoky  atmosphere  had  been  made  up  of  the  breath  of 
roses.  Before  the  end  of  the  hour  they  returned  to  the  blanchisserie, 
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and,  having  waited  there  a  reasonable  time  beyond  it,  set  out,  according  to 
her  father's  instructions,  to  return  home.  If  Mr.  Grode's  walk  had  been 
disagreeable,  theirs  was  the  most  delightful  in  the  world.  She  even  forgot 
that  it  was  in  the  garb  of  a  servant  that  she  was  returning  to  the  house 
where  she  had  once  reigned  as  mistress. 

The  rest  of  that  delightful  day  was  even  more  delightful  still.  She 
left  him  for  one  long  half-hour,  it  is  true,  while  she  made  herself  fit  to  be 
seen  in  her  own  eyes,  thinking  all  the  while  how  she  might  look  best  in 
his — as  though  that  required  the  toilette  of  a  single  minute  ! — while  he 
waited  alone  in  the  dining-room,  almost  too  joyful  to  be  impatient  for  her 
return.  And  then  they  were  together  all  the  afternoon  till  the  evening 
came  on,  and  then  for  an  hour  or  two  of  the  twilight :  that  was  the  best  part 
of  all.  At  last,  however, — too  soon — came  the  thundering  knock  at  the 
door  that  both  knew  so  well.  As  they  started  a  few  steps  apart,  Mr.  Grode 
entered,  embraced  his  daughter,  and  shook  Arthur  warmly  by  the  hand. 
He  was  flushed  and  excited  ;  but  to  them  there  was  more  than  sufficient  cause 
for  his  apparent  emotion.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  as  a 
family  feast  of  reconciliation,  for  which  Mr.  Grode  killed  his  fattest  calf, 
making  his  children  quite  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  putting  them  both 
completely  in  the  wrong.  But  Arthur  thought  it  all  very  right  and  natural, 
and  Pearl  was  far  too  happy  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  change  that 
might,  had  she  been  a  reader,  have  reminded  her  of  the  reformed  and 
forgiving  father  in  Christmas  stories. 

But  to  dwell  upon  scenes  of  content,  is  to  provoke  that  demon  of 
dulness  who  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  only  far  too  ready  to  swoop  down 
upon  tellers  of  tales.  I  prefer  such  dulness  myself — content  and  happiness 
are,  alas  !  birds  of  far  too  rare  a  feather  to  be  let  slip  as  soon  as  they 
chance  to  make  one  of  their  visits  to  earth.  At  "least,  so  seemed  to  think 
Arthur  Cranstoun  during  the  three  weeks  that  preceded  his  marriage.  He 
did  not  think  the  time  dull,  nor  did  Felicia,  though  they  were  together 
for  the  greater  part  of  every  day.  As  for  Mr.  Grode,  he  was  only  too 
good.  Not  only  did  he  hurry  on  the  marriage,  not  only  did  he  not  bother 
about  settlements  or  details,  but  he  left  the  two  almost  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  spent  not  only  the  days  but  the  evenings  also  in  going  about 
his  private  affairs,  which  seemed,  at  this  happy  period,  to  have  much  to 
do  with  a  certain  Mr.  Smith,  who  came  often  to  the  house,  but  was  never 
seen  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Grode. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Smith  had  personally  and  directly  far  less  to 
do  with  his  day's  doings  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  reconciliation  feast,  Mr.  Grode  went,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
to  the  scene  of  his  panic,  and  found  the  master  of  the  slop-shop  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  busily  engaged  in  brushing  a  very  old  pair  of  trousers.  The 
latter  started,  and  turned  a  leaden  paleness  when  he  saw  his  visitor. 

"  Good  morning,  Levi,"  said  Mr.  Grode.  "  We  have  tips  and  downs, 
it  seems — to-day,  you  ;  to-morrow,  me.  Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  here  ?  " 
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"  Yesh,  mishter,  we  have  upsh  and  downsh  !  "  And  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  which  contained  all  the  pathos  of  which  the  grotesque  is  capable. 

"And  yours  is  the  downs,  it  seems.  Well,  and  what  d'ye  think  of 
the  magpie  now  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mishter,  't  wash  that  infernal  magpie  undone  me.  I  wish  to 
'eaven  I'd  took  your  prishe." 

"  And  you're  as  poor  as  Job,  then  ?  " 

"  A  long  shight  poorer,  mishter.  Ah,  I  thought  you  vosh  at  your  old 
tricksh ;  and  how  that  there  bleshed  magpie  'd  turn  out  a  varnish  over. 
No  such  luck.  Sho  I  unpainted  'im,  and  tosshed  'im  into  the  fire." 

Mr.  Grode  gave  a  long  and  deliberate  wink,  and,  having  seated  him- 
self comfortably  on  the  counter,  as  if  for  a  long  talk,  said  :  "  I  don't  think 
you  did,  though,  Levi." 

"  'Elp  me  Moshesh,  I  tosshed  'im  in  !  " 
'    "  But  didn't  you  find  something  first,  Levi  ?  " 

"  'Elp  me  Moshesh " 

"  Come,  it's  no  good  trying  it  on  with  me.  I  know  all  about  that,  and 
more  too.  Don't  be  frightened,  man.  You're  poor,  you  say  ?  Starving, 
eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

* '  Yesh,  Mishter  Grode ;  but  if  I  vosh  ten  timesh  shtarving,  I  tosshed 


im  in 


"  Bah  !  pooh  !  That  won't  do  with  me.  Can't  get  a  market  for  the 
stone,  I  suppose  '?  Doubtful  title,  eh  ?  I  should  think  so.  But  never 
mind  :  title  or  no  title,  fraud  or  no  fraud,  I'll  repeat  my  offer,  and  more. 
I'll  give  you  a  hundred  thousand  down  on  the  nail — guineas — and  no 
questions  asked.  There  !  " 

"  But  the  shtone's  vort — no,  mishter,  I  'ave  not  got  nothing  ;  I  'ave 
not  got  no  shtone.  I  tosshed  'im  all  in." 

"  You  know  there's  a  stone,  then  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I  never  shaid  nothing  about  no  shtone.  I  don't  know  vot  you 
mean,  mishter." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines  !  You  know  as  well  as  I ;  but  you  can't 
get  a  market,  and  I  can.  I  shall  make  my  own  profit,  of  course.  Come, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  :  not  a  penny  more." 

"  You  may  go  your  vaysh,  Mishter  Grode.  I  vish  I  'ad  'im.  Vould 
I  shtarve  with  a  shtone  vort  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoushand  poundsh  ! 
Am  I  mad  ?  But  I  'ave  not  got  no  shtone — no  nothing.  I  tosshed 
'im  in." 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  are  starving,  and  that  you  refuse  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  guineas,  all  paid  down  ?  " 

The  bait  was  tempting.  He  would  regain  at  one  blow  all  that  he  had 
lost  and  more.  Mr.  Grode  watched  his  face  triumphantly.  But  once 
more  the  fish  escaped  him. 

"  I  mean  to  shay  I  tosshed  'im  in." 

"  Ah,  you're  afraid  of  the  law,  perhaps.  Do  you  know  that  it  was 
pledged  property— that  the  owner  is  claiming  it  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  nothing,  but  that  I  tosshed  'im  in." 

"  You  obstinate  blockhead  !  We'll  give  you  an  indemnity,  as  well  as 
tho  cash  down — a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guineas." 

''You  may  give  me  vot  you  please,  it  ish  all  von  to  mo.  I  only  got 
but  a  magpie,  and  I  tosshed  'iin  in." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  law  will  have  to  say  to  your  bargain  ?  " 

"  I  tosshed  'im  in." 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  !  " 

"  I  tosshed  'im  in." 

"  Transportation  for  life  !  " 

"  I  tosshed  'iin  in." 

"  I  wish  you  had  tossed  yourself  in  !  You  infernal  idiot,  you  will  hear 
more  of  this !  "  And  so  Mr.  Grode  walked  off,  discomfited,  but  by  no 
means  conquered.  At  all  events,  he  was  now  convinced  of  Levi's  posses- 
sion of  the  emerald  ;  and  that  such  a  man  should  continue  to  refuse  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guineas  for  an  otherwise  unmarketable  article 
was  simply  incredible.  "I  shall  hear  from  him  before  to-morrow,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  away. 

The  Jew  had  spoken  the  literal  truth  when  he  said  that  he  was 
starving.  For  some  days  he  had  eaten  no  more  food  than  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  alive.  But  no  sooner  had  the  heavy  step  of  Mr.  Grode 
died  away  in  the  distance  than  he  ran  to  his  hiding-place,  and  covered  his 
treasure  with  kisses. 

"  What  ?  "  he  cried  aloud,  "  part  with  you  ? — with  my  life  first !  " 

He  was  infatuated  with  this  piece  of  green  crystal  that  contained  for 
him  so  many  wonders,  through  which  he  had  entered  into  the  world  of  the 
beautiful.  Then  he  carefully  restored  it  to  its  place,  swept  the  dust  over 
the  trap-door,  so  that  it  might  be  invisible,  locked  up  the  door  of  his  shop, 
and  once  more  set  out  upon  his  rounds  for  the  day. 
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